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HOMELY  SUBJECTS. 

By  the  Editor. 

HAVE  been  on 
many  occasions 
amused,  not  to 
say  surprised, 
at  the  particular 
selection  of  sub¬ 
jects  which 
different  photo¬ 
graphers  con¬ 
sider  good,  and 
regard  as  worth 
photographing. 
Some  will  go 
into  ecstacies 
about  a  house, 
or  a  windmill, 
or  perhaps  a 
bridge,  without 
the  least  concern  as  to  their  beauty, 
or  the  appropriate  nature  of  their 
surroundings;  while  others  appear  to 
be  fascinated  by  living  and  moving 
creatures,  as,  for  example,  cows,  sheep, 
horses,  and  human  beings,  with  the 
infinitely  varied  vehicles  that  the  last 
named  use  for  moving  about,  bicycles, 
i  carriages,  steamboats,  railway  trains 
and  so  on. 


In  the  first  category  the  essential 
thing  seems  to  be  distinctness — the 
particular  object  stands  out  and  is 
easily  distinguished  from  everything 
else  in  the  vicinity;  it  is  a  decided 
point  of  interest,  and  cannot  possibly 
be  mistaken  by  the  most  obtuse. 

Selection  of  this  kind  indicates  the 
uneducated  eye.  The  photographer  of 
subjects  of  the  second  class  is  largely 
under  the  influence  of  mechanical 
tendencies.  He  has  executive  ability, 
engineering  skill,  and  perseverance, 
but  is  likewise  deficient  in  perceiving 
beauty  of  outline,  of  light  and  shade, 
and  those  subtler  qualities  essential  to 
the  making  of  a  picture. 

Put  men  of  either  kind  down  in  an 
unfrequented  place  remote  from  the 
haunts  of  their  fellows  and  they  would 
see  nothing  worth  an  exposure.  Leave 
them  near  home  where  everything  is 
familiar  and  they  would  be  no  better 
off.  Left  to  their  natural  bent,  they 
would  for  ever  seek  out  fresh  scenes, 
would  scamper  over  a  continent  in 
search  of  material,  and  find  com¬ 
paratively  little. 

Now  the  secret  of  success  in  photo¬ 
graphy  lies  in  being  able  to  find  worthy 
subjects  everywhere ;  among  the  stiff 
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surroundings  of  a  modern  suburb,  in 
the  back  street,  or  again  in  the  lonely 
upland  valley,  or  the  deserted  estuary 
at  low  tide. 


Making  reasonable  allowances  for 
individual  taste  a  photographic  artist 
should  be  able  to  find  pictures  any¬ 
where,  and  when  he  has  learned  to 
accomplish  that  he  is  the  more  certain 
to  produce  a  chef  d'eeuvre  when  circum¬ 
stances  permit  him  to  choose  and 
exploit  some  specific  district  where 
inclination  leads. 

One  often  hears  the  complaint — 
“there  is  nothing  worth  photographing 


near  our  house,  we  live  in  a  town,  at 
No.  73,  Clarendon  Terrace.  My  only 
chance  is  at  the  end  of  the  week  or  at 


holiday  time — a  scanty  fortnight  in 
each  year.” 


Now  I  want  to  prove  that  there  are 
pleasing  pictures  to  be  had  almost 
anywhere,  if  they  can  only  be  seen. 
And  1  will  strengthen  the  statement  by 
giving  illustrations  selected  from  photo¬ 
graphs  sent  to  me  by  readers  of  the 
P.  &•  J.,  which  will  show  pretty  plainly 


that  even  the  resident  in  a  town — 
probably  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
photographer’s  Inferno,  has  considerable 
possibilities  within  the  precincts  of  his 
own  home — simple  subjects  which  are 
usually  neglected. 

The  realm  of  indoor  portraiture  offers 
a  wide  and  very  varied  field.  Once 
master  the  lighting  difficulty  by  making 
a  few  experiments  in  different  rooms, 
and  with  varied  arrangements  of  blinds 
and  curtains,  and  the  rest  is  com¬ 
paratively  plain  sailing.  The  simpler 
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-the  pose,  the  better — elaboration  is 
unnecessary,  confusing  and  ineffectual. 
Such  simple  portraits,  within  easy  reach 
of  any  photographer,  are  the  two 
given  here.  To  assume  the  critic’s  role 
for  a  moment,  one  might  protest  against 
the  creases  of  the  sheet  or  blanket 
background,  that  might  have  been 
easily  removed  by  applying  a  flat  iron. 
These  examples  have  naturally  other 
faults,  but  I  am  not  offering  them  as 
perfect  work,  but  as  instances  of  por¬ 
traiture  well  worth  doing  and  within 
reach  of  any  photographer,  whatever 
his  circumstances. 


Then,  apartfrom  portraiture,  properly 
so  called,  there  is  much  to  be  done  in 
.and  about  the  house  with  every-day 
domestic  occupations,  baking,  washing, 
cleaning,  etc.  There  is  one  essential 
rule  to  observe  in  photographing  homely 
subjects:  that  is,  use  every  endeavour 
to  get  them  natural.  Let  the  person 
photographed  be  actually  at  work — 
not  playing  at  it,  or  pretending.  Self- 
conscious  simpers  will  spoil  the  picture. 
There  must  be  no  gaping  at  the  camera 
-or  the  photographer,  or  the  story 
which  the  picture  is  to  tell  will  be 
utterly  ruined.  Tact  and  patience 
must  be  exercised,  with  a  measure  of 


firmness.  The  subject  must  go  on 
with  the  occupation  until  the  moment 
of  exposure,  and  then  remain  still  just 
as  though  the  necessary  movement 
were  being  continued. 

And  above  all  never  omit  to  reward 
the  willing  subject  with  a  finished 
print.  This  will  ensure  hearty  co¬ 
operation  on  any  future  occasion  when 
you  require  further  services. 

The  discussion  of  homely  subjects  is 
a  fertile  theme,  but  I  propose  to  say 
no  more  about  it  at  present,  believing 
that  the  few  hints  already  conveyed 
will  set  many  who  have  hitherto 
bewailed  their  ill-luck  to  work  on  the 
people  or  objects  around  them. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  thank  those 
whose  photographs  have  enabled  me 
to  illustrate  my  remarks. 


PETER 

IN  THE  PARK. 

NOTICE  that 
the  gentleman 
who  writes 
the  Critical 
Column  has 
particular  an¬ 
tipathies  ;  he 
cannot  abear 
P.  O.  P.,  for 
instance, 
and  “stock 
mounts”  des¬ 
troy  his  peace 
of  mind.  As 
1  agree  with 
him  in  the  main  on  these  two  points, 

I  will  let  them  pass  unchallenged,  but 
he  has  other  things  which  form  his 
“red  rag,”  and  amongst  these  are 

“Parks”  and  “young  men  in  cheap 
tourist  suits.”  According  to  his 

ideas,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a 
picture  in  a  park,  while  the  “young 
man”  is  a  certain  destroyer,  pictorially 
speaking,  even  if  introduced  amidst  the 
apparently  suitable  surroundings  of  the 
country.  Now,  as  I  daresay  my  readers 
are  aware,  I  take  a  delight  in  contro¬ 
verting  preconceived  theories  and  in 
proving  that  they  are  not  correct.  It 
naturally  follows,  therefore,  that  such 
sweeping  statements  should  attract  me. 
“Ah,  ha,”  I  said,  “  I  will  show  this  critic 
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that  he  is  wrong,  I  will  make  a  picture 
in  a  park,  I  will  focus  sharply  and  I  will 
have  no  furze-bush  or  reed  foreground, 
and  I  will  have  a  young  man  in  a 
tourist  suit,  and  I  will  produce  some¬ 
thing  worth  looking  at.”  So  one  fine 
day  I  girded  up  my  loins,  equipped 
myself  with  my  R.R.  (which  will  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  give  artistic 
diffusion)  and  borrowed  a  Young  Friend 
with  the  necessary  garments.  A  penny 
eledtric  tram  ride  through  suburban 


me  and  I  made  an  exposure.  The 
initial  is  not  a  picture,  I  know,  but  it  is 
a  pidtorial  presentment  of  what  we  see 
every  day  in  our  city  “lungs.”  If  the 
light  had  been  “full  on,”  the  study 
would  not  have  been  half  so  effedtive, 
the  fact  that  it  was  behind  the  figure 
makes  it  pidtorially  passable. 

“The  Drive”  is  another  example  of 
lighting  and  seledtion.  If  I  had  gone 
into  the  middle  of  the  road  what  an 
abomination  I  should  have  produced  ; 


villadom  brought  me  to  the  scene  of 
my  labours  and  the  fun  commenced. 

It  was  a  hot,  sunny  afternoon  wdthout 
the  slightest  bit  of  “atmosphere,”  and 
really  too  warm  to  move  about  much. 
The  Young  Friend  thought  this,  and  at 
the  very  offset  collapsed  as  soon  as  we 
reached  the  first  seat  on  the  drive.  I 
sat  to  set  up  the  camera — it  was  as 
cheap  sitting  as  standing — and  while  I 
was  doing  this  the  attitude  of  the  Young 
Friend  and  the  lighting  of  him  struck 


by  utilizing  the  tree  trunk  to  cut  up  the 
formality  and  the  shadow  for  a  similar 
purpose,  I  have  succeeded.  I  should 
have  liked  the  whole  better  if  there  had 
been  a  half-filled  wire  paper  basket 
under  the  trunk  on  its  right-hand  side. 
This  would  have  added  to  the  com¬ 
position  by  making  a  repetition  of  the 
trunk  (not  too  decided)  and  would  have 
broken  the  road  a  bit.  The  Parks 
committee,  however,  had  placed 
the  baskets  under  the  least  pidtorial 
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again  is  the  joy  of  the  local  // 85  man, 
who  wrestles  for  hours  trying  to  get  it 
all  in  by  means  of  swing  backs,  rising 
fronts,  and  heaven  knows  what.  I 
myself  have  tried  it  for  figure  studies 
of  little  arabs  drinking,  but  have  found 
it  impracticable ;  it  is  impossible  to  get 
far  enough  away  on  the  right  and  left 
to  use  the  fountain  itself  as  a  back¬ 
ground,  while  from  the  front  or  back 
one  has  to  include  an  ugly  conservatory 
on  the  one  side  or  an  equally  objection¬ 
able  notice  board  on  the  other.  So  I 
did  not  take  the  Young  Friend  drinking, 
and  I  did  not  take  the  whole  of  the 
erection,  but  went  for  a  bit  of  it  with 
the  result  shown.  Once  more  the 
lighting,  assisted  by  the  slopping  and 
by  some  classical  if  hard  lines,  pulls  the 
the  effort  through.  This  sort  of  thing 
can  often  be  done  with  the  most 
unpromising  samples  of  the  monu¬ 
mental  art.  The  things  as  a  whole  do 
not  look  well;  bits  of  them,  properly 
illuminated  and  selected  form  nice 
photographs. 

“The  walk  by  the  lake”  is,  I  confess, 
somewhat  of  a  failure.  It  looked  so 


trees  and  I  had  to  do  without. 

The  Bridge  picfture,  which  somehow 
or  other  suggests  to  me  the  land  of 
the  Geisha,  is  another 
instance  of  making  by 
lighting.  It  is  an  abomina¬ 
tion  of  a  bridge  under 
ordinary  circumstances, 
made  of  iron  - and  crossing 
the  most  artificial  of  lakes. 

The  average  photographer 
in  my  district  always 
takes  it  broadside  on  and 
with  the  sun  behind  his 
camera  and  stop  // 85,  and 
as  a  natural  sequence  it  is 
a  nightmare.  Taken  as  I 
took  it,  with  its  straight 
lines  broken  by  a  i airly 
suitable  figure  and  the 
pretty  effecft  of  sunlight  and 
shadow,  it  is  a  nice  little  bit 
— not  great,  but  pleasing. 

An  overpowering  thirst 
having  attacked  the  Young 
Friend  after  his  labours  as 
a  model,  we  adjourned  to  a 
drinking-fountain  which  lay 
close  by — a  cumbersome 
thing  viewed  as  a  whole,  like 
a  millionaire’s  monument 
in  some  exclusive  burial 
ground.  This  erection 
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pretty  on  the  screen,  the  great  trees  in 
the  foreground  made  a  dark  frame,  and 
in  the  distance  the  brightly  lighted 
scene  with  its  wealth  of  laburnum  and 
rhododendron  was  irresistible.  I  made 


a  mistake  in  the  exposure,  I  gave  too 
short  a  time,  and  a  bittiness  has  resulted 
instead  of  the  breadth  I  saw.  Besides, 
the  colour  is  missing,  and  after  all  I  am 
afraid  it  was  not  the  composition  but 
the  colour  that  caught  me.  Oh,  dear 
brother  photographers,  do  be  careful 
about  colour!  After  this  view  had 
been  obtained,  the  Young  Friend  gave 
in.  The  sun  had  blazed  down  upon 
us  for  an  hour,  and  the  “fresh  breath 
of  the  country”  could  not  get  at  us  for 
the  surrounding  town.  The  horrible 


PETS. 

IT  is  really  surprising  to  learn  how 
few  photographers  include  the 
photographing  of  pets  among  the 
important  branches  of  their  business. 
We  are  none  of  us  too  busy,  and  will, 
no  doubt,  if  pets  are  brought  to  our 
studios,  do  our  best  to  get  a  photograph 
of  some  kind  or  another;  but  unless 
we  produce  one  that  shows  some¬ 
thing  more  than  good  photographic 
technique,  the  result  will  be  dis¬ 
appointing  to  our  clients  and  annoying 
to  ourselves. 

Although  this  article  is  confined  to 
the  photographing  of  dogs  it  will  be 
readily  seen  that  it  forms  only  part  of 
a  branch  that  is  greatly  in  need  of 
cultivation.  There  are  thousands  of 
horses,  cows,  sheep,  poultry,  etc.,  that 
have  won  valuable  prizes,  and  are 
waiting  to  be  photographed — by  the 
man  who  takes  the  trouble  to  learn  the 


exertion  of  “sitting”  and  trailing  over 
hot  asphalt  walks  in  search  of  the 
picturesque  told  on  the  novice.  He 
lay  on  his  back  and  refused  to  move. 
He  did  not  look  pretty,  but  perfectly 
natural  and  in  keeping  with  his 
surroundings — for  in  the  parks  on  a  hot 
day  does  not  everyone  lie  on  his  back 
and  daydream  ?  So  I  made  my  final 
snap  and  soon  after  cooled  off  in  a  well- 
ventilated  dark-room.  My  negatives, 
as  will  be  seen,  were  fairly  satisfactory. 
I  have  proved  that  a  park  can  yield 
photographs  one  can  bear  to  look  at. 
And  mind,  I  had  not  exhausted  the 
possibilities,  I  had  not  made  one  snap 
at  the  genteel  children  feeding  the 
ducks,  or  their  nurses  flirting  with  the 
“absent-minded  beggars,”  orthearabs 
playing  mysterious  games  on  the  grass. 
I  may  try  this  branch  later,  in  the 
meantime  I  really  think  I  have  scored 
on  the  Critic.  Petev  Eland. 


difference  between  a  well-bred  cow 
and  a  giraffe. 

I  may  say  at  once  that  to  produce 


A  Pomeranian. 
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good,  useful  photographs  of  valuable 
dogs  entails  a  vast  amount  of  trouble, 
patience  and  perseverance,  and  the 
question  of  profit  and  loss  is  the  first 
thing  to  settle.  To  this  I  can  only  add 
that  it  cannot  be  made  profitable  by 
putting  on  your  price  list  that  you 
photograph  dogs  at  so  much  per  dozen, 
but  if  you  spend  time  and  money  in 
producing  what  your  clients  want,  and 
charge  what  you  think  is  reasonable 
for  your  services,  you  will,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  be  met  in  an 


show  that  the  animal  possesses  good 
points  and  is  perfectly  formed  according 
to  its  particular  breed. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  no  formulae 
can  be  given  to  produce  photographs 
of  this  kind,  but  it  is  imperative  that 
the  photographer  should  find  out  what 
are  good  points  in  the  particular  class 
of  dogs  he  has  to  deal  with ;  then  with 
common  sense  and  patience  he  may 
proceed  to  work. 

A  plain  background  contrasting  in 
colour  to  that  of  the  dog  will,  in  most 


honourable  spirit  and  considerably  add 
to  the  profits  of  your  business. 

If  a  dog  is  simply  a  family  pet,  and 
not  particularly  well  bred,  a  pleasing 
and  artistic  picture  may  be  produced 
with  very  little  trouble,  and  one  that 
will  no  doubt  be  satisfactory  to  the 
owner.  All  that  is  required  is  to 
arrange  the  background,  accessories 
and  light  according  to  taste,  focus  the 
spot  where  you  wish  the  dog  to  be,  put 
in  a  plate,  then  wait  and  snap. 

But  in  the  case  of  a  valuable  prize 
dog,  what  the  owner  wants  is  not  so 
much  good  composition  and  artistic 
treatment,  but  a  photograph  that  will 


cases,  be  found  to  give  the  best  results. 
A  good  light,  quick  plates,  with  the 
shutter  working  at  a  speed  allowing 
the  plate  to  be  fully  exposed,  are  also 
things  not  to  be  dispensed  with. 

With  everything  in  readiness  you 
may  give  your  full  attention  to  the  dog 
itself.  And  here  let  me  say  that  it  will 
be  found  of  great  advantage  to  have 
the  assistance  of  the  owner  or  keeper, 
or  at  least  someone  whom  the  sitter 
knows,  as  dogs  are  just  as  nervous  as 
children  when  in  the  hands  of  strangers. 

It  is  in  getting  a  position  showing 

A  Famous  Deerhound. 

The  property  of  Mrs.  Hy.  Armstrong,  Chester-le-Street. 
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the  points  that  the  patience  of  the 
photographer  is  most  sorely  tried.  The 
motto  is: — “Watch  and  Wait.” 

If  it  is  a  good  point  in  a  dog  to  have 
a  long  body,  it  will  at  once  be  seen 


that  the  best  position  will  be  standing 
perfectly  parallel  to  the  camera.  The 
least  foreshortening  will  spoil  the 
photograph  from  the  owner’s  point  of 
view.  Then,  of  course,  with  short¬ 
bodied  animals,  a  little  foreshortening 
is  of  great  advantage. 

Some  dogs  have  short 
legs  with  bodies  almost 
touching  the  ground.  In 
cases  of  this  kind  the 
camera  should  be  kept 
pretty  high  to  look  down 
upon  the  sitter;  and  with 
long-legged  animals  the 
opposite  is  necessary. 

It  is  very  important  to 
know  how  a  particular 
breed  of  dog  is  expected  to 
carry  its  tail,  erect,  straight 
out,  or  hanging  down.  The 
head  also  must  be  carefully 
noted,  and  the  shape  of  the 
muzzle  shown  to  the  best 
advantage,  not  forgetting  at 
the  same  time  to  see  that 
the  ears  are  erect  or  hang¬ 
ing,  as  the  case  may  be. 

With  regard  to  the  very 
important  point  of  legs,  the 
best  that  can  be  said  is  to 
see  that  each  leg  is  ful¬ 
filling  its  duty  and  helping  to  support 


the  body.  If  the  dog  is  crouching  or 
leaning,  and  not  standing  on  all  its 
legs,  not  only  will  the  legs  appear 
deformed,  but  the  whole  body  will  be 
out  of  shape. 

And  now,  just  a  hint  on 
getting  the  attention  of  your 
sitter.  Unless  you  are  taking 
a  group,  have  no  other  dog 
in  the  studio  or  within  hearing 
distance,  and  not  more  than 
two  persons,  yourself  and  the 
one  in  charge  of  the  dog.  Do 
everything  without  noise  and 
bluster,  just  as  if  nothing 
unusual  were  happening. 
Once  you  get  excited  or 
flurried  the  sitter  will  catch 
your  spirit  and  you  may  then 
say  good-bye  to  the  hope  of 
getting  a  satisfactory  result. 
In  short,  get  interested  and 
make  the  branch  a  study,  then 
the  photographing  of  pets  will 
not  only  be  profitable  but  a  source  of 
great  pleasure. 

Thomas  Bell. 


The  Practical  ami  Junior  Photographer  will  suit 
everybody  because  it  will  contain  articles 


written  purposely  for  the  mos  t  aivanced  and 
the  tyro — Alpha  and  Omega.  You  must  have  it. 


Black  Field  Spaniel. 

The  property  of  C.  J.  Hodge,  Esq.,  Newcastle. 


Trying  to  Look  Pleasant. 


By  Percy  Lund. 


REALLY  picturesque  villages  are 
now  becoming  so  rare  that  the 
artist  esteems  them  highly,  and 
will  journey  to  the  ends  of  the  country 
in  order  to  find  a  present-day  Sweet 
Auburn  with  unsophisticated  inhabi¬ 
tants  and  primitive  customs. 

Not  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  old 
houses  or  dilapidated  cottages — almost 
every  hamlet  can  boast  one  or  two  : 
but  to  find  a  complete  village  without 
one  modern  villa  or  pretentious  grocery 
store,  or  vulgar  Bethel  of  corrugated 
zinc,  or  telegraph  wires,  or  rigid  iron 
palings,  or  any  inharmonious  object,  is 
a  task  difficult  of  accomplishment  even 
in  the  most  rural  parts  of  Great  Britain. 

Some  compromise  has  almost  invari¬ 
ably  to  be  made  ;  one  must  dodge 
behind  the  nearest  tree  to  blot  out  a 
blemish  offensive  to  the  eye,  and  be 
thankful  for  these  natural  screens  to 
hide  modern  excrescences.  It  is  true 
that  all  modern  buildings  are  not  merely 
space  enclosed  by  four  walls  and  a  roof, 
irrespective  of  appearances,  but,  alas, 
for  the  overbearing  utilitarian  spirit  of 
the  times  the  rule  has  but  few  ex¬ 
ceptions.  We  sigh  for  the  day  when 
considerations  of  beauty  and  harmony 
will  rank  equally  with  those  of  utility 
in  determining  the  nature  of  any 
jnnovation  in  our  rural  scenery,  and 
venture  to  hope  that  such  a  happier 
state  of  things  may  be  hastened  by  the 
popularity  of  photography  among  all 


classes,  and  the  tendency  the  art  has 
to  bring  its  devotees  to  a  stronger 
sense  of  the  beautiful. 

Now  the  intent  of  this  brief  contri¬ 
bution  to  what  is  essentially  a  holiday 
number  was  not  to  moralize  upon  the 
aesthetic  failings  of  the  human  race, 
but  to  describe  one  such  quaint  and 
picturesque  village — not  quite  ideal,  it 
must  be  admitted,  though  approaching 
pretty  nearly  the  artist’s  standard  of 
perfection. 

The  place  is  in  the  hilly  country  of 
Westmoreland. 

Its  name  shall  not  be  mentioned, 
but  if  any  become  so  attracted  by  my 
description  or  photographs  as  to  wish 
to  visit  this  out-of-the-way  spot,  then 
I  will  reveal  the  secrets  of  name  and 
situation  on  receipt  of  a  stamped  and 
addressed  post-card  or  envelope. 

The  village  practically  consists  of 
one  long  street  winding  for  half  a 
mile  along  a  steep  hillside.  The 
houses  and  farms,  usually  ivy  clad, 
stand  above  and  below  the  road, 
often  on  very  steep  ground,  with  the 
prettiest  “hanging  gardens”  above  or 
below  them.  The  church,  contrary  to 
the  usual  arrangement,  does  not  “top 
the  neighbouring  hill,”  but  nestles 
away  down  by  a  noisy  brook  in  the 
hollow  of  the  valley,  perhaps  five 
hundred  yards  or  so  away  from  the 
parishioners,  but  quite  a  conspicuous 
object  nevertheless.  I  believe  that  at 
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close  quarters  it  would  not  be  found 
specially  attractive  from  the  sun-artist’s 
point  of  view,  but  I  found  so  much  to 
occupy  me  in  the  village  itself  that  I 
did  not  descend  to  the  church,  and  my 
opinion  should,  therefore,  be  accepted 
with  reservation. 

Among  the  first  few  buildings  as  you 
enter  the  “street”  from  the  southern 
end  is  a  quaint  and,  ancient  farmstead 
— once  the  residence  of  some  “states¬ 
man,”  as  landowners  are  locally  termed 
— now  dilapidated  almost  beyond 
repair  and  no  longer  occupied,  save  as 
a  receptacle  for  carts,  tools,  wood,  coal 
and  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends. 


principles  of  balance  required  him, 
though  singularly  enough  I  did  not 
observe  his  presence  until  the  neg¬ 
ative  was  made. 

Now,  without  suitable  figures, 
scenes  of  this  nature  lose  much  of  their 
charm,  and  when  they  are  not  to  be 
found  it  is  often  wiser  to  pass  on 
without  making  any  photograph.  But 
if  the  appropriate  people  are  at  hand, 
then  let  the  sun-artist  be  advised  to 
take  all  possible  pains  in  placing  them, 
above  all  never  forgetting  subsequent¬ 
ly  to  reward  their  endeavours  with  the 
gift  of  a  print.  If  this  adt  of  common 
courtesy  were  always  fulfilled,  the 


“  There’s  lots  sketches  this  place,” 
said  the  farmer  to  whom  it  belonged, 
bringing  my  pride  in  discovery  to  a 
downfall.  He  was  most  obliging  in 
moving  a  newly-painted  cart  out  of  the 
yard,  and  still  further  earned  my  respeCt 
by  posing  most  easily  and  naturally  by 
the  antique  doorway,  whilst  Mary,  who 
appeared  opportunely  with  a  “swill” 
or  basket  containing  kindling,  also 
entered  into  the  scheme  with  scarcely 
less  savoiv  fair e.  I  did  not  reckon  on 
the  collie.  In  facft,  I  never  bother 
with  dogs,  they  are  too  excitable  as 
models.  But  he  quite  thought  some¬ 
thing  unusual  was  going  on,  and  planted 
himself  strange  to  say  just  where  the 


reputation  of  the  amateur  photographer 
would  be  better  than  it  is  at  present  in 
many  quarters,  and  the  human  interest 
more  easy  to  procure. 

An  open  “  green  ”  overshadowed  by 
two  or  three  fine  trees  and  backed  by 
an  old  house,  next  attracted  my  eye, 
and  here  again  I  spent  several  minutes 
searching  for  suitable  people  before 
finding  what  was  wanted.  “  Lile 
Harry”  and  his  father,  however,  ap¬ 
peared  opportunely  and  acquitted 
themselves  with  entire  satisfaction, 
considering  they  had  never  posed 
before.  Lile*  Harry,  to  my  surprise, 
had  some  rudimentary  knowledge  of 
*  Little. 


bespoke  great  energy  and  determin¬ 
ation,  to  stand  for  me,  just  as  she  was 
going  into  the  mistai  to  milk  the  cows. 


sack  and  surroundings  affording  a 
ludicrous  contrast  to  the  refinements  of 
city  hair-dressing. 

I  left  many  nooks  unexplored,  and 
passed  many  quaint  people  with  only 
a  glance.  Nor  did  I  attempt  a  single 
interior.  These  remaining  features 
may  perhaps  serve  for  more  than 
another  field  day. 


photography,  for  he  asked  demurely  if 
there  was  a  bird  in  there,  pointing  to 
the  camera.  I  said  “  No  ”  very 
decisively,  for  I  always  undeceive 
children  whenever  - 1  can  as  to  that 
stupid  and  antiquated  joke. 

I  made  several  attempts  to  secure  a 
general  view  of  the  village,  or  at  any 
rate  of  a  characteristic  group  of 
buildings,  but  without  much  success. 
The  best  idea,  of  the  place  I  can  give 
you  is  shown  in  the  title-illustration, 
which  at  all  events  leaves  no  doubt  as 
to  the  village  hanging  upon  a  steep 
slope. 

Some  of  the  inhabitants  were  almost 
as  quaint  as  the  houses  they  lived  in. 
I  persuaded  one  old  lady  whose  face 


The  whole  labour  of 
the  farm,  she  said, 
had  fallen  upon  her 
shoulders,  since  her 
husband  had  been 
taken  ill  many  weeks 
previously  and  was 
still  unable  to  leave 
his  bed.  So  the 
photographer  often 
hears  sad  stories  as 
he  goes  on  his  wan¬ 
derings.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  print 
I  ultimately  delivered 
did  something  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  sick  man’s 
weariness. 

The  last  glimpse  of 
this  picturesque  village  that  I  propose 
to  put  before  you  is  the  native  barber 
plying  his  art  in  the  farmyard,  the 
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ITALIAN 

SWITZERLAND. 

By  Ward  Muir. 

WITZERLAND— 
at  least  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  it — is, 
like  all  mountain¬ 
ous  countries,  a 
land  of  treacherous 
climate.  Easter¬ 
tide  often  finds  it 
still  plunged  in 
winter’s  grip  ;  the 
summer  holidays 
are  noted  for  terrific  heat  and  frequent 
thunderstorms  ;  autumn  is  misty  ;  and 
the  Christmas  season  (except  in  the 
Engadin)  cold  and  wet.  The  tourist 
who  sticks  to  the  beaten  track  of  the 
Lucerne  ;ind  Interlaken  routes,  too 
often  returns  from  his  trip  with  the 
impression  that — as  far  as  weather  is 
concerned  —  he  has  been  travelling 
through  a  kind  of  Devonshire-cum- 
Lake-District,  and  resolves,  more  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger,  to  stick  to  less 
perfidious  Albion  for  the  future. 

Yet  all  the  while  a  “  land  of  pure 
delight  ”  is  awaiting  him  a  few  hours 
further  on.  Beyond  the  St.  Gothard 
are  flowers  and  green  fields,  blue  skies 
and  warmth.  When  Pilatus  and  the 
Rigi  are  hidden  by  the  mist,  Lugano 
and  Maggiore  are  sure  to  be  basking 
in  sunshine.  It  is  Nature’s  law.  If 
the  weather  north  of  the  Alps  be  bad, 
the  weather  south  of  them  will  be 
good.  Enter  the  tunnel  in  driving 
snow.  You  will  come  out  into  the 
balmiest  of  balmy  air.  On  one  side, 
winter;  on  the  other,  summer.  And 
you  need  not  even  cross  the  frontier  to 
try  it. 

Yes,  it  is  possible  to  see  Italy  with¬ 
out  leaving  the  confines  of  tight 
little  Helvetia ;  a  faCt  which  (to 
judge  from  the  photographic  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  average  Swiss 
tourist)  is  far  from  being  generally 
realized.  Lugano  and  Locarno,  ex¬ 
cellent  centres  for  camera  work,  are 
both  within  Switzerland.  The  new 
Pulman  expresses,  which  are  perhaps 
the  fastest  and  most  luxurious  two- 
class  trains  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 

Lugano  Fisherman. 


bring  these  towns  within  seven  hours 
of  Bale,  besides  passing  over  a  seCtion 
of  railway  unsurpassed  anywhere  for 
the  fineness  of  its  engineering.  The 
marvels  of  the  St.  Gothard  need  not 
be  enlarged  upon  here.  They  must  be 
seen  to  be  realized.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  great  tunnel  itself  is  all  the 
more  appreciated  by  reason  of  the  kind 
forethought  of  the  railway  officials, 
who  have  arranged  a  halt  for  refresh¬ 
ment  at  its  entrance.  Goeschenen, 
with  its  excellent  buffet,  is  by  no  means 
the  least  of  the  many  pleasant  recol- 
ledtions  brought  home  from  the  trip. 
The  trains  which  possess  a  dining-car, 
by  the  by,  do  not  stop  there  for  more 
than  eight  minutes.  But  no  better 
method  of  passing  the  time  of  subter¬ 
ranean  darkness  can  be  found  than  the 
simple  expedient  of  spending  it  on  a 
meal  taken  in  the  comfortable  restaurant 
on  wheels. 

Locarno  may  conveniently  form  the 
first  sojourning  place  upon  a  tour  round 
the  so-called  “  Italian  Lakes.”  It  is 
situated  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
Lago  Maggiore.  The  town  itself  is 
not  especially  interesting,  though  a 
few  good  hand-camera  shots  might  be 
obtained  in  the  Plaza  on  a  market  day. 
The  colonnade  of  shops,  too,  is  curious, 
and  offers  tempting  opportunities  for 
the  light  and  shade  effects  produced 
by  the  contrast  between  the  brilliant 
sunshine  of  the  street  outside  and  the 
dark  shadows  of  the  covered  archways. 

On  a  rock  about  four  hundred  feet 
up  the  hill-side  stands  the  Madonna 
del  Sasso,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
monastery  churches  in  the  country.  It 
is  approached  by  a  winding  paved 
pathway,  with  shrines  at  intervals  on 
its  course  —  an  attractive  subject, 
untakeable,  however,  owing  to  the 
excessive  steepness  of  the  declivity. 
The  church  itself  is  interesting  as 
possessing,  as  well  as  the  exquisite 
“Entombment”  by  Ciseri,  about  as 
terrible  a  collection  of  daubs  as  could 
be  met  with  in  any  similar  edifice  of 
its  kind  in  the  world.  But  the  magni¬ 
ficent  natural  view  obtained  from  its 
cloisters  outside  quite  makes  up  for 
any  defeCts  of  bad  art  within. 

A  mile  and  a  half  eastward  along  the 
lake  shore  from  Locarno  is  the  little 
village  of  Minusio,  which  possesses  a 
church  whose  architectural  design  is 
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peculiarly  typical  of  that  most  com¬ 
monly  found  in  this  district.  A  plate 
may  therefore  be  advantageously  ex¬ 
pended  upon  it.  From  a  merely 
topographical  standpoint,  the  best 
position  for  the  photographer  will  be 
found  in  the  main  street  of  the  village, 
but  he  who  may  prefer  to  make  a 
“pictorial  impression”  of  the  subject 
will  find  that  an  exploration  of  the 
tortuous  passage  in  its  rear  will  quite 
repay  for  the  temporary  endurance  of 
the  odours  which  are  apparently  in¬ 
separable  from  such  spots.  Behind 
Minusio  are  delightful  lanes  through 
the  vineyards  to  the  various  harnlets 
dotted  on  the  mountain  side,  overlooking 
the  wide  expanse  of  the  Lago  Maggiore 


— what  more  could  the  most  fastidious 
worker  desire  ?  Along  the  beach,  too, 
there  are  always  plenty  of  those 
open-air  washerwomen  who  form  such 
“common  objects  of  the  sea  shore”  in 
all  southern  lands.  They  are  invariably 
good  -  humoured,  and  seem  highly 
amused  at  the  insanity  of  the  foreigner 
who  thinks  it  worth  while  to  waste  his 
time  taking  poor  folk  occupied  in  such 
a  commonplace  duty  as  theirs. 

Westward  lies  the  Val  Maggia,  up 
which  the  tourist  should  penetrate  as 
far  as  he  can.  The  excellent  post 
service  of  which  Locarno  is  the  centre 
makes  this  an  easy  matter.  Carriage 
driving  is  somewhat  dear,  and  a  seat 
on  the  coupe  of  the  official  coach, 


and  Ticino  delta.  In  spring,  when  the 
flowers  are  out  and  the  trees  just 
bursting  into  leaf,  the  scene  is  at  its 
best,  and  the  camera  will  not  long 
remain  idle. 

Down  at  the  lake  there  is  also  much 
to  be  done.  The  peasant  boats,  with 
their  picturesque  awnings  and  long, 
heavy  oars,  make  an  irresistible  snap¬ 
shot,  and  plenty  of  opportunities  will 
be  found  for  obtaining  them  under 
favourable  conditions  each  evening, 
when  the  fishermen  bring  home  their 
nets  after  the  day’s  work.  Mirror-like 
water,  distant  mountains,  a  string  of 
hardly-moving  craft,  and  a  sunset  sky 


Ascona. 


besides  being  less  expensive,  is  far 
more  interesting  to  the  student  of 
human  nature,  owing  to  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  it  presents  of  observing  the  life 
of  the  country  people.  To  show  the. 
cheapness  of  this  method  of  travel,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  writer  ot 
these  lines  on  one  occasion  paid  seventy 
centimes  for  a  diligence  ride  which  he 
had  previously  ascertained  would  have 
cost  ten  francs  by  private  conveyance. 
Over  and  above  this,  the  clumsy  yellow 
and  black  government  vehicles  are 
essentially  pictorial,  and  if  caught 
coming  down  one  of  the  steep  hill 
roads  of  the  neighbourhood,  cannot 
fail  to  make  a  good  lantern  slide  for 
the  inevitable  leCIure  which  everybody 
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delivers  upon  his  return  from  a  con¬ 
tinental  tour. 

Brissago  is  reachable  by  diligence. 
Better  still,  in  this  case,  is  to  hire  a 
cycle,  for  the  road  is  absolutely  level, 


and  of  about-  as  perfect  a  surface  as 
will  be  found  in  the  whole  of  the 
Canton.  Having  crossed  the  broad 
and  uninteresting  mouth  of  the  Maggia, 
it  passes  through  the  very  Italian 
village  of  Ascona,  and  then  skirts  the 
lake  in  a  series  of  curves,  each  one  of 
which  reveals  fresh  beauties  of  land 
and  water  scenery.  Brissago  itself  is 
an  odd  little  place,  abounding  in  quaint 
nooks  for  the  photographer.  Imme¬ 
diately  beyond  is  the  frontier.  The 
cyclist’s  motto  at  this  point  should  be 
“  Thus  far  and  no  further,”  for  a  bike 
is  to  the  average  Dogaua  official  as  a 
red  rag  to  a  bull. 

A  halt  of  not  less  than  a  week  should 
be  allotted  to  Lugano,  the  largest  and 
most  important  town  of  the  Canton. 


Cloisters,  Madonna  del  Sasso. 


It  is  teeming  with  subjects  for  hand 
and  stand  apparatus,  besides  being  a 
fine  centre  for  steamer  or  walking 
excursions.  The  surrounding  country 
is  fascinating,  and  has  the  recommen¬ 
dation  to  the  practical 
pidtorial  photographer  of 
being  less  hopelessly 
mountainous  than  any 
within  a  large  radius. 
Plenty  of  real  landscape 
work — a  relief  from  cathe¬ 
drals  and  streets — might  be 
done  up  the  wide  Cassarate 
valley,  or  over  the  ridge 
towards  Luino,  or  round 
the  Lago  di  Muzzano. 
This  latter  spot  was  the 
writer’s  favourite  prowling 
ground  upon  the  two  occa¬ 
sions  when  he  has  made  a 
stay  at  Lugano.  Many 
were  the  pleasant  hours 
spent  with  the  camera  in 
those  charming  meadows 
by  the  water’s  edge. 

Lugano  is  splendidly 
placed  upon  the  lake  of  the 
same  name.  Its  quays 
are  teeming  with  life  and 
colour.  Steamers  call  fre¬ 
quently  at  the  piers,  while 
row-boats  of  all  sizes  and 
shapes  glide  hither  and 
thither  on  the  Naples-like 
bay.  An  eledtric  tram  plies 
up  and  down  the  main 
promenade,  and  adds  its 
quota  of  effebt  to  the  modernness  of 
the  scene. 

Less  up  to  date,  if  no  less  lively,  are 
the  inner  purlieus  of  the  town.  Two 
minutes’  walk  from  the  quay  takes  us 
into  the  midst  of  architecture  which 
would  rejoice  the  heart  of  the  keenest 
lover  of  the  antique.  The  streets  are 
narrow,  crooked,  and  paved  with 
cobbles.  On  each  side  are  covered 
arcades,  in  whose  gloomy  depths  lurk 
shops  the  contents  of  which  may  be 
better  divined  by  the  aid  of  the  nose 
than  the  eye.  Here  and  there  we  come 
upon  a  little  open  space  with  a  few 
awning-covered  booths  in  its  midst. 
The  biggest  square  is  usually  occupied 
by  a  noisy  market,  where  cabbages, 
balls  of  wool,  fresh-caught  pike,  and 
boots  are  arranged  indiscriminately  on 
the  side-walks  and  in  the  roadway  for 
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the  allurement  of  the  passer-by.  The 
expenditure  of  a  few  centimes  will  send 
the  purchaser  home'warbs  laden  with 
an  armful  of  articles  surprising  in  their 
variety  and  cheapness.  The  fair,  in 
facft,  is  a  joy  for  ever,  no  less  to  the 
curio  searcher  than  to  the  student  of 
humanity  ;  and,  needless  to  say,  the 
man  with  the  black  box  cannot  but 
find  it  a  happy  hunting-ground  also. 

The  church  of  San  Lorenzo  is  the 
largest  of  the  town.  Its  interior  is 
hopeless  photographically,  as  are  all 
minor  ecclesastical  edifices  of  the  kind 
in  Roman  Catholic  countries.  The 
facade,  however,  is  decidedly  worth  an 
exposure  :  and  from  the  terrace  in 
front  there  is  a  grand  view  over  red- 
tiled  roofs  to  the  lake  and  mountains 
beyond.  An  even  better  panorama 
can  be  obtained  from  the  railway 
station  higher  up  the  hill.  Twopence 
hoists  the  traveller  thither  in  the 
funicolave  tram — a  consideration  if  he  be 
burdened  with,  say,  a  whole-plate  outfit 
and  half  a  dozen  dark  slides. 


The  Monte  San  Salvatore  cable 
railway  should  also  not  be  missed. 
The  steepest  gradient,  sixty  in  a 
hundred,  is  something  of  an  experience. 
But  the  timidest-hearted  will  feel  when 
they  reach  the  summit  that  the  risk  has 
not  been  run  in  vain.  Lake  and  peaks 
lie  flattened  out  two  thousand  feet 
below,  like  a  relief  map,  a  crawling 
steamer  or  train  being  the  only  sign  of 
life  to  spoil  the  artificiality  of  the  effedt. 
But,  alas !  the  photographer  who  can 
render  the  peculiar  charm  of  this  kind 
of  thing  has  still  to  appear.  At  present 
it  is  a  case  of  // 64  and  P.O.P.  What 
more  melancholy  comment  could  be 
made  ? 

Lugano,  as  has  been  said,  is  a  good 
centre  for  excursions.  But  it  is  not 
the  writer’s  purpose  to  enlarge  further 
upon  these.  Except  for  those  already 
mentioned,  the  majority  of  them  take 
the  tourist  across  the  Italian  frontier, 
a  fact  which,  therefore,  places  them 
outside  the  scope  embraced  within  the 
title  of  this  paper. 


The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers, 
and  their  letters  are  at  all  times  read  with  interest, 
though  it  is  not  as  a  rule  possible  to  reply  to  them  at 
great  length  or  as  fully  as  many  of  them  deserve. 
Suggestions  are  always  welcome,  and  when  practicable 
are  adopted.  Rejected  manuscripts  are  returned  if 
stamps  have  been  enclosed  for  that  purpose.  See 
also  notice  at  head  of  “Answers  to  Correspondents." 
Address  letters — The  Editor,  The  Practical  and  Junior 
Photographer ,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

CALENDAR. 

Sept.  2  r— Nov.  3.  Exhibition  of  the  Linked  Ring.  The 
Photographic  Salon,  Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly,  W. 
Hon.  Sec..  R.  W.  Craigie. 


Oct.  1 — Nov,  3,  1900.  Annual  Exhibition  or  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society  New  Gallery.  Hon.  Sec.,  J.  A.  \ 
Hodges,  66,  Russell  Square,  W.C. 

Oct.  21  —  Nov.  18.  Exhibition  of  the  Philadelphia 
Photographic  Salon. 

Nov.  12 — ly.  Triennial  Exhibition  of  the  Ashton-under- 
Lyne  Photographic  Society.  (Pictures  received  by 
invitation  only.)  Hon.  Sec.,  Robert  T.  Marsland, ) 
24,  Park  Parade,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Nov.  13 — 17.  Exhibition  of  the  Aintree  Photographic 
Society.  Hon.  Sec.,  Theodore  Wood,  12,  Highfield 
Road,  Walton,  Liverpool. 


* 

The  Practical  In  announcing  the  fusion  of 
and  Junior.  our  two  journals,  we  fixed  at 
first  upon  the  tit: e  "The  Junior 
Photographer  with  which  is  incorporated  The 
Practical  Photographer,"  but  on  mature  reflection 
decided  that  it  made  too  big  a  mouthful,  and 
ultimately  decided  therefore  upon  the  better 
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balanced  name  of  The  Practical  and  Junior 
Photographer.  Under  this  banner  then,  we 
unite  our  forces,  and  thank  those  friends  who 
made  this  suggestion  and  thereby  fixed  our 
choice  the  more  decisively.  Old  subscribers 
to  The  Practical  Photographer  will  find  most  of 
the  principal  contents  of  that  journal  continued 
in  the  joint  issue — with  the  added  novelties  of 
the  younger  magazine,  all  for  half  the  original 
price.  Readers  of  The  Junior  receive  almost 
double  fare  at  the  old  rate.  We  may  be  too 
sanguine,  but  we  venture  to  hope  that  this 
change  will  not  result  in  the  loss  of  a  single 
subscriber,  but  on  the  contrary  will  bring  us 
considerable  additional  support. 

The  Junior  The  present  issue  is  exception- 

Salon.  ally  made  up,  and  cannot  be 

taken  as  a  fair  representation 
of  our  usual  fare.  It  is  the  annual  double 
number  of  The  Junior  Photographer,  and  sixteen 
pages  are  entirely  occupied  with  the  selection 
of  pictures  contributed  by  the  readers,  com¬ 
prising  our  Junior  Salon.  To  make  room  for 


this  feature  other  matters  have  had  to  be 
considerably  modified  or  held  over.  The 
Critical  Column,  for  example,  is  for  this 
month  entirely  suspended,  while  the  Practical 
Notes,  which  we  intend  to  make  an  important 
item,  are  reduced  to  a  very  modest  amount  of 
space.  The  notes  on  current  events  in  the 
photographic  world  are  also  specially  restricted 
on  the  present  occasion. 

*  * 

Photographic  Convention. — The  Conven¬ 
tion  was  held  at  Newcastle  during  the  second 
week  of  July  and  passed  off  with  the  usual 
success,  and  accompanied  by  great  enjoyment 
on  the  part  of  its  members.  As  a  means  of 
bringing  together  a  large  number  of  people  of 
similar  interests,  undei  the  most  favourable 
conditions,  the  Convention  occupies  an  invalu¬ 
able  and  pra&ically  essential  place  among  our 
photographic  organizations.  Amongst  the  ex¬ 
cursions,  which  were  announced  in  our  last 
issue,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  was  that 
to  Alnwick,  a  border  town  noted  for  its  magni¬ 
ficent  castle,  the  ancient  home  of  the  Percys 
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and  now  occupied  by  the  Duke  of  Northumber¬ 
land.  The  visits  to  Hexham  and  Durham 
were  also  much  appreciated.  The  presence  of 
so  many  cameras  simultaneously  occasionally 
introduced  difficulties,  entirely  outweighed, 
however,  by  social  advantages.  In  the  even¬ 
ings  there  were  papers  and  demonstrations. 
But  for  the  special  nature  of  this  issue  we 
should  have  given  a  more  lengthy  description 
to  this  event  of  first  importance. 

Mr.  William  Tylar  has  received  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Hall  Edwards  in  connection  with  the 
Tit-Bits  handicap  for  the  "Absent-Minded 
Beggars.”  The  doctor  writes  as  follows: — 
Imperial  Yeomanry  Hospital, 

Deelfonlein,  South  Africa. 

Dear  Mr.  Tylar, — The  box  containing  the  apparatus 
kindly  sent  by  you  as  the  outcome  of  the  “Tit  Bit 
Caim-ra  Competition''  reached  me  yesterday,  and  I  can 
hardly  tell  you  how  delighted  I  was  with  the  contents. 

I  am  distributing  the  stereoscopes  and  slides  to  the 
various  wards  and  am  sure  the  patients  will  derive 
much  pleasure  from  them.  I  have  given  the  held  glasses 
away  (so  generously  sent  by  Mr.  Kent)  and  you  may  be 
pleased  to  hear  that  each  of  our  five  Birmingham 
policemen  has  had  one.  I  took  several  photos  with 
the  stereoscopic  camera  this  morning  and  they  all  turned 
out  well.  1  have  done  a  very  large 
amount  of  photographic  work,  over 
300  whole-plate  and  250  quarters. 
I  gave  the  views  on  the  Thames  to 
our  Commandant  (Col.  Sloggett). 
He  has  decorated  his  house  with 
them  and  they  have  been  much 
admired.  Please  convey  my  most 
grateful  thanks  to  the  subscribers 
to  the  fund  and  accept  same 
yourself.  . 

In  great  haste,  Yours  very  truly. 

J.  Hall  Edwards,  L.R.C.P., 
and  Surgeon  Radiographer 
to  I.Y.H. 

An  Excursion  to  the 
Rhine  Valley. — The  South 
London  Photographic 
Society,  whose  enterprise  in 
the  way  of  field  days  is 
worthy  of  imitation,  have 
organized  a  continental  ex¬ 
cursion  from  August  18th  to 
the  27th,  which  is  estimated 
to  cost  £5  5s.  per  head,  inclu¬ 
sive  of  railway  fares,  2nd  class  between 
London  and  Cologne ;  3rd  class  on  daily 
excursions,  and  saloon  on  all  boats,  with 
hotel  accommodation  and  all  gratuities.  The 
party  will  start  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
W.  F.  Slater  from  Liverpool  Street  Station  at 
7-30  p.m.  for  Harwich  and  the  Hook  of 
Holland.  They  will  journey  from  thence 
to  Cologne,  Bingerbriick  and  Bingen,  the 
Siebengebirge,  the  Ahrgau,  Bonn  Ramagen, 
and  many  other  places.  We  believe  that  any 
who  are  not  members  of  the  society  may  join 
the  excursion. 

A  school  of  photography  has  been  founded 
at  Munich  by  united  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Bavarian  Government,  the  Town  Council 
of  Munich,  and  the  Association  of  Photogra¬ 
phers  of  South  Germany.  Courses  of  lectures 
and  instruction  are  given  by  competent 
teachers.  Fees  and  other  details  may  he  had 
on  application  to  the  director,  Mr.  G.  H. 
Emmerich. 

The  following  are  the  awards  in  the  Warwick 
Plates  Co.’s  Competitions  for  the  month  of 
July: — £10  prize — Miss  Maude  Craigie 
Halkett,  "We’ll  be  late  for  school.”  £5  prize 
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F.  M.  Sutcliffe,  “A  Medical  Student.”  £1 
prizes — T.  Calder,  H.  Cochrane,  Junr.,  Mrs. 
Dumas,  W.  H.  Elwood,  junr.,  Capt.  F.  W. 
Evatt,  Dr.  F.  Graves,  J.  R.  Gunson,  W.  C. 
Hope,  T.  E.  Innes,  W.  Ives,  H.  A.  Norman, 

Patterson,  H.  Price,  R.  R.  Rawkins,  J.  T. 

igby,  F.  C.  Smithard,  F.  H.  Stevens,  S.  W. 
Taylor,  W.  Vick,  C.  j.  Woodhams. 

The  Salon  of  the  Linked  Ring  is  announced 
for  September  21st,  from  that  date  until 
November  3rd.  As  usual  the  exhibition  will 
be  held  at  the  Dudley  Gallery  in  Piccadilly. 
Forms  of  entry  may  be  now  had  on  application 
to  the  secretary  at  the  gallery.  Would-be 
exhibitors  are  reminded  that  no  awards  are 
offered,  and  that  no  charge  is  made  for 
displaying  pictures.  The  committee,  of  course, 
make  their  selection,  and  pictures  which  have 
already  been  publicly  exhibited  in  London 
will  not  be  accepted. 

Yorkshire  Photographic  Union. — The 
Yorkshire  Union  does  not  include  upon  its 
programme  a  large  number  of  excursions  ;  its 
doings  in  that  direction  are,  in  fact,  limited  to 
one  annual  event.  On  the 
last  occasion,  June  23rd,  the 
members,  numbering  over  a 
hundred,  visited  Ripon  and 
Fountains  Abbey.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  from  Bradford, 

Leeds,  Keighley,  Halifax, 

Guiseley,  Otley,  Hull,  Wake¬ 
field  and  other  clubs  were 
present.  A  satisfactory  day 
in  the  field  was  followed  by 
tea  at  the  Studley  Royal 
Hotel. 

The  Glasgow  Camera  Club 
send  us  the  prospectus  of 
their  annual  exhibition  which 
is  to  open  on  November  12th. 

A  number  of  medals  are 
offered  for  club  members, 
whilst  there  is  an  open 
competition  for  silver  and 
bronze  tokens.  Further  particulars  can  be 
had  from  the  secretary,  Mr.  John  H.  A. 
M’lntyre,  21,  Victoria  Gardens,  Dowanhill, 
Glasgow. 

The  Amateur  Photographic  Association  has 
been  reorganized.  Its  headquarters  are  now 
at  the  premises  of  the  London  Stereoscopic 
Co.,  at  106,  Regent  Street,  and  the  secretaries 
are  Messrs.  J.  Lillie  Mitchell  and  Butler 
Humphreys. 

By  a  printer’s  error  the  article  in  the  last 
issue  of  The  Junior  Photographer  on  “  Some 
Methods  of  Improving  Negatives”  was  not 
acknowledged  as  being  taken  from  that  ex¬ 
cellent  American  magazine,  The  Camera. 

The  Honorary  Treasurer  of  the  Manchester 
Photographic  Society,  Mr.  Charles  Dawson, 
has  been  presented  with  a  silver  bowl  and  a 
clock,  in  appreciation  of  his  services  to  the 
Society  during  ten  years  of  office. 

Mr.  S.  L.  Coulthurst,  of  Manchester,  has 
recently  entered  the  bonds  of  matrimony. 

The  metric  system  will  shortly  be  adopted 
in  Russia. 

B 


Trade  From  Messrs.  J.  J.  Griffin 

Specialities  and  Sons  we  have  received 
and  Notices.  a  little  pamphlet  entitled 
“How  to  Develop  with 
Kachin,”  which  should  be  particularly  inter¬ 
esting  to  those  who  favour  this  agent.  The 
developer  has  now  been  modified  in  such 
a  way  that  it  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
carbonate  of  soda  without  the  least  diminishing 
its  characteristic  qualities.  Hitherto  kachin 
could  only  be  used  with  caustic  alkali,  which 
fact  may  probably  have  prevented  many  from 
employing  it.  Kachin  is  shortly  to  be  issued 
in  cartols,  in  which  convenient  form  it  will 
doubtless  win  its  laurels. 

Messrs.  Cadett  &  Neall  inform  us  in  respect 
to  their  plates,  that  the  ordinary  is  of  finer 
grain  and  gives  greater  density  than  the  higher 
speed  brands,  but  the  ' ' Lightning’ ’  for  sensitive¬ 
ness  is  far  and  away  ahead  of  all  other  makes, 
so  that  in  making  comparisons  photographers 
should  beware  of  overexposure.  This  caution 
they  regard  as  necessary  inasmuch  as  there  are 
plates  advertised  of  implied  extreme  sensitive¬ 


ness,  while  actually  they  are  barely  one-half 
the  speed  of  their  special  rapid  brand. 

The  Autocopyist  Co.  send  us  a  circular 
describing  their  autocopyist.  Those  who  wish 
to  produce  a  number  of  prints  with  a  minimum 
of  trouble  will  find  the  apparatus  a  great  boon. 
It  is  practically  a  simplified  form  of  collotype, 
and  enables  duplicates  to  be  made  from  a 
negative  almost  as  rapidly  as  one  copies  letters 
in  a  press.  The  reproductions  can  be  made 
in  any  colour,  for  as  they  are  in  printing  ink 
any  particular  shade  can  be  employed. 

■‘Luxia”  platinum  paper,  a  new  production 
of  Messrs.  Berger  &  Co.,  is  a  variation  from 
the  ordinary  platinotype  paper,  in  that  it 
prints  out  and  only  requires  fixing.  Both 
black  and  sepia-toned  paper  may  be  obtained. 
We  have  made  use  of  the  sample  packets  sent 
us  and  can  highly  recommend  the  paper, 
especially  the  sepia,  since  it  affords  a  tint  not 
obtainable  otherwise  save  by  the  hot-bath 
process. 

Messrs.  John  J.  Griffin  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  send  us 
a  booklet  containing  prices  and  particulars  of 
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their  climatic  sensitized  papers.  Having  taken 
over  the  well-known  sensitizing  business  of 
Mr.  J.  D.  Mucklow,  and  comparing  methods 
of  manufacture,  they  have  been  enabled  to 
produce  a  paper  which  is  practically  free  from 
defects,  and  contains  qualities  most  desirable 
in  this  class  of  printing  process — softness  and 
depth. 

We  have  to  thank  Mr.  George  Jobson,  of 
Horncastle,  for  a  very  natty  match-box  in 
German  silver  This  box  contains,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  space  for  matches,  a  guide  to 
exposure  for  photographers,  and  a  perpetual 
lighting-up  table  for  cyclists.  We  recommend 
this  novelty  to  all  photographers  who  ride 
a- wheel.  Most  dealers  keep  it. 

Plates  and  films  coated  at  the  back  with  a 
thin  stratum  of  prepared  developer  and  fixer 


protected  from  the  air  by  a  sheet  of  paper  are 
the  subject  of  a  patent  by  Messrs.  Thornton 
and  Roth  well .  The  plates  only  require  placing 
in  water  to  develop  and  fix.  The  patent  is 
also  applied  to  the  development  of  certain 
sensitive  papers. 

A  second  Perth  branch  in  New  Scot  Street 
has  been  opened  by  Rae  Bros,  of  St  Vincent 
Street,  Glasgow.  They  have  now  five  estab¬ 
lishments  in  all,  two  in  Glasgow,  one  in  Paisley, 
and  two  in  Perth. 

German  readers  will  kindly  note  that  the 
Thornton-Pickard  Co.  have  issued  a  catalogue 
in  that  language,  which  may  be  had  on 
application. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  a  list  of  cameras, 
lenses,  and  apparatus  from  Messrs.  Morley  and 
Cooper,  of  70,  Upper  St.,  London,  N. 
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Literary  and  Ozotype.  By  Thomas 
Pictorial.  Manley.  (London :  Hazell. 

Watson  &  Viney,  Ltd.)  The 
latest  edition  of  the  “Amateur  Photographer” 
Library  is  a  treatise  on  Ozotype,  by  Thomas 
Manley,  The  manual  goes  most  thoroughly 
into  the  A.B.C.  of  this  coming  process,  and  a 
study  of  its  pages  should  make  ozotype  working 
quite  easy,  even  to  those  not  particularly 
quick  at  catching  up  things  from  printed 
instructions. 

Fallowficld's  Photographic  Annual  has  grown 
to  such  portly  dimensions  that  we  antici¬ 
pate  before  many  years  are  over  a  whole 
shelf  will  be  required  for  its  accommodation. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  ten  years  the 
annual  has  advanced  from  153  to  880  pages. 
In  turning  over  its  pages  one  cannot  fail  to  be 
astonished  at  the  enormous  variety  of  photo¬ 
graphic  apparatus  and  sundries  now  obtainable. 
What  will  be  the  condition  of  things  in  ten 
years  longer,  one  almost  fears  to  contemplate. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  every  credit  must 
be  given  to  Mr.  Fallowfield  for  his  excellent 
compilation.  The  annual  will  be  sent  post-free 
for  is.  6d.  on  application  to  146,  Charing 
Cross  Rd.,  W. 

A  Romancer's  Local  Colour.  By  S.  R. 
Crockett.  From  Messrs.  Newman  &  Guardia, 
Ltd.,  we  have  received  a  charmingly  got  up 
booklet  entitled  A  Romancer’s  Local  Colour,  by 
S.  R.  Crockett.  The  thirty-one  pages  of 
matter,  as  will  be  expected,  are  capitally 
written,  while  the  illustrations  show  that  the 
popular  author  is  a  most  capable  photographer. 
Of  course,  the  purpose  of  the  brochure  is  to 
puff  the  “N.  &  G.”  cameras,  but  the  puffing  is 
so  expertly  done  that  one  does  not  feel  its 
presence. 

The  Year  Book  of  Photography. — Compiled  by 
E.  J.  Wall,  editor  of  The  Photographic  News, 
The  year  book  is  chiefly  noticeable  for  its 
laboratory  notes  which  will  be  found  most 
accurate  and  useful.  There  is  also  a 
“  Gazetteer”  sedtion  with  brief  notes  on  places 
of  interest  to  the  photographer,  a  continuation 
of  the  information  given  in  the  last  year’s  issue. 
Numerous  illustrations  and  the  usual  des¬ 
criptions  of  apparatus  make  up  an  excellent 
shilling's  worth.  (Published  at  the  offices  of 
The  Photographic  News.) 

The  new  edition  of  Messrs.  Charles  Griffin 
and  Co.’s  Year  Book  of  Scientific  Societies  for 
1900  has  now  been  published  and  will  be  found 
invaluable  for  reference  to  all  who  have  any 
concern  with  these  organizations.  In  many 
cases  a  record  of  important  papers  read  at  the 
societies’  meetings  is  given,  and  there  is  a 
variety  of  other  information  too  extensive  to 
particularize.  The  book  is  issued  at  7s.  6d. 

New  Pointers  for  Amateurs  is  a  little  combined 
recipe  and  exposure  book  by  Geo.  E.  Mellen, 
of  96,  Fifth  Avenue,  Chicago.  It  has  many 
excellent  hints  and  among  other  matters 
advocates  the  joining  of  several  negatives 
together  in  one  long  panoramic  print.  This 
is  accomplished  by  a  special  printing  frame 
which  the  author  has  devised. 

A  souvenir  of  the  Chicago  Photographic 
Salon  has  been  issued  by  the  Photo-Beacon  of 
that  city.  It  takes  the  form  of  a  sort  of  port- 
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folio,  and  save  for  the  fa<5f  that  a  good  many 
of  the  half-tones  are  somewhat  ghost-like,  the 
produdion  is  very  creditable. 

Kunstleriscke  Landschaf Is  -  Photographic  in 
S  indium  und  Praxis  is -the  title  of  a  German 
translation  of  Horsley  Hinton’s  work  on 
“  Landscape  Photography,”  published  by 
Gustav  Schmidt,  of  Berlin,  price  4  marks. 
This  edition  is  well  got  up,  and  contains  a 
number  of  excellent  illustrations  in  line  and 
tone.  . 


Ube  annual  Junior  Salon. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  we  have  great 
pleasure  in  declaring  the  Junior  Salon  open, 
and  trust  that  the  exhibition  will  meet  with 
the  approval  of  all.  The  hanging  committee 
have  had  an  extremely  unpleasant  time  of  it, 
inasmuch  as  so  many  good  pictures  have 
been  submitted,  that  the  task  of  saying  which 
should  be  exhibited  and  which  should  not, 
proved  a  hard  one.  Comparing  (he  show 
with  other  years  we  must  admit  that  the 
quality  all  round  is  higher,  although  especially 
brilliant  examples  of  a  new  and  original 
character  are  almost  entirely  absent.  We  are 
pleased  to  note,  however,  that  mud  swamps 
and  cloudy  sunsets  are  at  a  discount,  and  that 
the  cheerier  phases  of  nature  have  been  more 
fully  dealt  with.  Trees  under  all  sorts  of 
conditions  predominate,  and  there  has  been 
quite  a  run  on  roads  through  the  woods,  etc. 
Figure  studies  are  not  at  all  numerous,  we  do 
not  recollect  a  Salon  which  has  contained  so 
few  really  good  ones.  The  difficulties  con¬ 
nected  with  this  branch  of  the  art  are 
undoubtedly  great,  and  evidently  photo¬ 
graphers  feel  that  it  is  safer  for  them  to 
tackle  less  troublesome  subjects,  which  in  the 
main  is  quite  right,  for  a  good,  well-composed 
landscape  is  certainly  worth  more  than  the 
mediocre  genre  study.  Still  the  possibilities 
of  this  branch  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  and 
we  feel  that  we  are  justified  in  prodding 
our  readers  and  goading  them  on  to  make 
attempts.  Flower  pictures,  like  figure  studies, 


are  few  in  number  this  season.  This  we 
consider  rather  singular.  Suitable  models  for 
figure  studies  are  perhaps  somewhat  difficult 
to  obtain,  and  when  obtained  one  has  to  bother 
about  environment.  In  the  case  of  flower 
pictures,  flowers  can  be  got  anywhere,  even  in 
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the  cities,  and  as  to  their  surroundings  a  good 
dark  cloth  and  some  small  objects  of  vertu  are 
all  that  are  necessary.  A  fair  number  of  cat 
pictures  have  come  to  hand,  but  birds’  nests, 
which  have  been  popular  for  some  time  past, 
are  apparently  not  in  season.  Unique  and 
humorous,  subjects  are,  alas,  practically  non  est, 
for,  with  the  exception  of  the  photograph  used 
for  the  frontispiece,  nothing  to  cause  us  to 
smile  has  come  before  the  hanging  committee. 
Singularly  enough,  too,  architectural  studies  are 


not  plentiful.  If  we  had  had  classes  we  should 
really  have  found  a  difficulty  in  making  up 
satisfactory  pages  in  the  division  which  would 
have  been  set  apart  for  such  work .  T echnically 
the  standard  for  1900  is  very  high  indeed,  we 
have  not  had  a  single  ghastly  underdeveloped 
or  overexposed  effort  to  deal  with,  which  is 
saying  a  great  deal,  seeing  how  many  photo¬ 
graphs  have  been  entered.  Printing  processes 
remain  practically  the  same  as  usual,  except 
that  platinotype  seems  to  be  gaining  ground. 
The  number  of  P.O.P.  prints  is  even  less  than 
last  year.  As  to  the  number  of  pictures  sub¬ 
mitted  there  is  a  decrease  of  120  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  exhibition.  This  is  not  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  fewer  exhibitors,  but  because 
the  said  exhibitors  have  only  utilized  a  couple 
of  their  coupons  instead  of  employing  the 
whole  six  as  they  did  in  '99,  in  a  great  many 
cases.  A  good  many  familiar  names  appear, 
but  some  old  friends  do  not  exhibit.  The 
reason  for  their  absence  we  can  hardly  fathom. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  several  exhibitors  have 
a  couple  of  pictures  hung,  while  a  few  actually 
succeed  in  getting  three  pictures  exhibited. 
Now  we  have  endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  only  hang  one  print  from  one  person,  but 
in  many  cases  the  sets  of  pictures  by  one  man 
have  been  so  very,  very  good,  that  we  could 
not  help  taking  a  couple  from  the  batch  in 
spite  of  our  resolution  to  hang  as  many 
separate  individuals  as  possible.  We  are 
giving  no  honourable  mentions  this  year,  we 
feel  that  honourable  mention  is  but  a  cold 
consolation,  and,  therefore,  we  shall  not  offer 
it.  We  extend  our  sincere  sympathy  to  those 
who  have  not  been  accepted,  and  can  only 
give  them  the  good  old  advice  that  if  they  do 
not  at  first  succeed  they  must  try  again.  In 
many  cases  the  slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip 
is  caused  by  a  very,  very  slight  mistake,  and  a 
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year’s  practice  will,  no  doubt,  show  unsuccessful 
contributors  where  their  errors  have  been. 
Send  in  what  you  had  rejected  at  the  Salon 
for  the  Critical  Column.  You  will  then  find 
out  where  you  went  wrong,  and  will  be  on 
your  guard  next  time,  and  in  all  probability 
see  yourself  occupying  an  honourable  position 
in  the  Salon  of  1901. 

CATALOGUE  OF  THE  PICTURES. 

The  pictures  marked  with  an  asterisk  receive  certifi¬ 
cates  and  25  post-card  reproductions  of  their 
photographs;  while  those  marked  with  a  fare  “on 
the  line." 

The  title  page  by  H.  Veevers,  83,  Scotland  Road, 
Nelson,  Lancs. 

The  tailpiece  by  E.  Strong,  Windhill  Vicarage,  Shipley. 

1.  “Cromford  Church  and  Bridge."  Win.  H.  Pegg, 

61,  Dairyhouse  Road,  Derby. 

2.  “Study  of  Trees  (Winter)."  J.  Nichols,  36,  Nelson 

Street,  Fishpool,  Bury. 

3.  “Thro*  the  Wood."  Edward  Strong,  Windhill 

Vicarage,  Shipley. 

4.  “Breakers  on  the  Reef.”  Alex.  Old,  Padstow, 

Cornwall. 

f5.  “Winter."  S.  R.  Midgley,  3,  Derby  Lane,  Stoney- 
croft,  Liverpool. 

6.  “  By  the  River."  Miss  Helen  D.  Morton,  Cathcart 

House,  Cathcart,  N.B. 

7.  “Monastery  Church,  Engelberg.”  Chas.  J.  Han- 

kinson,  “Bergen,"  Bournemouth,  W. 

18.  “Now  Dolly,  you’s  done."  Jas.  J.  Mason,  51, 
Milton  Street,  Montreal,  Canada. 

9.  “Siberian  Village."  Isaac  O.  Handy,  3i,Northcote 
Avenue,  Sunderland. 

*10.  "The  Photographer  at  Play."  James  Oliver,  11, 
Claremont  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 

11.  “Autumn."  T.  Berry,  81,  Water  Street,  Chorley. 

12.  “  Sea  Mists."  H.  E.  Morris,  46,  Compton  Street, 

Chesterfield. 

13.  “  Gathering  Sticks.”  W.  A.  Ainsworth,  64,  Redearth 

Road,  Darwen. 

14.  “  Entering  the  Harbour."  Miss  Rose  Reynolds, 

Trevenson,  Dawlish. 

15.  “In  Winter  Time.”  J.  A.  Pitchforth,  44,  Great 

Northern  Street,  Huddersfield. 

*16.  “  Rouen  Cathedral.”  Wm.  M.  Coultas,  Chapel 
Lane,  Headingley. 

17.  “Early  Spring."  M.  Walters,  Manley  Street, 

Wigan. 

18.  “  In  the  Spring  Time.”  C.  R.  Tevendale,  Windsor 

Terrace,  Windmillhill,  Motherwell,  N.B. 

*19.  “Sunset,  Oulton  Broad."  J.  Browning,  3,  Surrey 
Street,  Lowestoft. 

20.  “Sitting  for  My  Picture."  Miss  Turnbull,  Rock- 

beare,  Emsworth,  Hants. 

21.  “The  Old  Ferry.”  Jno.  P.  Beeson,  Burgage  Villas, 

Southwell,  Notts. 

+22.  “  Spring  Time."  Miss  A.  Krehl,  49,  Clifton  Hill,  St. 

John’s  Wood,  London,  N.W. 

123.  “  Repose.”  Miss  Agnes  Tomlinson,  Fishbourne, 
Chichester. 

24.  “A  Son  of  the  Prophet.”  H.  M.  Parish,  Soory, 

Beerbhoom,  India. 

25.  “Arch  in  Winchester  Cathedral.”  Miss  M.  A. 

Barnes,  Langton  House,  Gosport. 

26.  “  Through  the  Woods.”  Edgar  Trounson,  Redruth, 

Cornwall. 

■\2y.  “  Ripple  Cross.”  T.  B.  Judson,  68,  Broad  Street, 
Worcester. 

28.  “  The  Haunt  of  the  Angler.”  G.  F.  Webster,  7,  St. 

Anthony’s  road,  Blundellsands. 

*29.  “  April.”  Bert  Quilter,  65,  Bartholomew  Street, 
Leicester. 

30.  “A  Bit  of  Old  Hastings.”  Chas.  Nixon,  48,  Calvert 

Road,  Greenwich,  S.E. 

31.  “  Crab  Apple  Blossom.”  H.  E.  Morris,  46,  Compton 

Street,  Chesterfield. 

32.  “Feeding  Time.”  H.  Langford  Lewis,  Valency 

House,  Eastbury,  near  Watford. 

33.  “  Youth’s  Bright  Sunny  Days.”  John  Reid,  28,  East 

End,  West  Calder,  Midlothian. 

+  34.  ‘‘A  Loving  Cup."  Miss  M’Lauchlan,  9,  Melville 

Crescent,  Edinburgh. 

35.  “Regatta  Day.”  Mrs.  Jas.  Blarney,  Penryn,  Corn¬ 

wall. 

36.  “On  the  Forth.”  D.  Mackay,  juur.,  16,  Cumin 

Place,  Edinburgh. 

37.  “The  Leven  at  Newby  Bridge.”  Harry  Williams, 

127,  Welbeck  Street,  Ashton-under:Lyne. 


*38.  “Arch  in  Fountains  Abbey."  Miss  B.  R.  Homan 
Friern  Watch,  North  Finchley,  London,  N. 

39.  “A  Yarn."  J.  Ritchie,  junr.,  69,  Duff  Street 

Macduff,  N.B. 

40.  “When  no  Man  Shall  Work."  W.  H.  Farthing, 

Warehouse  Road,  Wath-on-Dearne. 

41.  “The  Mower."  Arthur  Smith,  171,  Barkerhouse 

Road,  Nelson,  Lancashire. 

*42.  “A  Country  Lassie.”  J.  Owen  Price,  Light  Hall, 
Shirley,  Birmingham. 

43.  “  Cinderella.”  Miss  Florence  Cooke,  5,  Mortimer 

Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

44.  “A  Dirty  Night.”  Wm.  Hunter,  Square,  Cumnock, 

N.B. 

45.  “Our  Foreign  Invaders  under  Notice  to  Quit.” 

The  Rev.  W.  B.  Lindesay,  15,  Thirlmere  Road, 
Streatham,  S.W. 

+46.  “  Hanging  Roses  (Greenhouse)."  T.  S.  Muspratt 
Hall,  “  Pembridge,"  Great  Malvern. 

47-  “Tommie.”  Miss  K.  E.  Hobart,  Essexford,  Innis- 
keen,  co.  Louth. 

48.  “Eventide.”  Miss  Mary  E.  Eames,  Bache  Ho, 

Llangollen. 

49.  “  For  His  Daily  Bread.”  F.  R.  Archibald,  Rock 

Creek,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 

50.  “  Becalmed.”  W.  P.  Grosvenor,  66,  Victoria  Road, 

Stroud  Green,  N. 

51.  “  Returning  to  the  Fold."  T.  F.  Brogden,  92,  North 

Marine  Road,  Scarborough. 

52.  “  Deserted."  Miss  Leith,  Victoria,  Farnboro’. 

53.  “  Home  Defence."  Miss  Battiscombe,  9,  St.  James 

Road,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

54.  “Summer."  John  Brooks,  2,  Stanley  Terrace, 

Middlesborough. 

55.  "An  American  Iron  Ore  Train."  F.  R.  Archibald, 

Rock  Creek,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 

56.  “A  Corner  of  the  Lake."  W.  R.  Irwin,  3,  Harold 

Terrace,  Leeds. 

57.  “  Beauty  and  the  Beast."  Mrs.  Hunter,  Thurston, 

Innerwick,  N.B. 

58.  “Gossips’  Corner."  Samuel  C.  Fox,  72,  Colum 

Road,  Cardiff. 

59.  “  Spring."  W.  S.  Crccket,  Newlands  House,  Lon¬ 

don  Road,  Glasgow. 

60.  “The  Sycamore:  Autumn.”  Wm.  Wheelock.  29, 

Swinton  Place,  Bradford. 

*61.  “Dull  December."  J.  P.  Holding,  1,  Higher  Lane, 
Besses-o’th-Barn,  near  Manchester. 

62.  “  Moonlight."  Wm.  Hutchison,  Aldersyde,  Paisley, 

N.B. 

63.  “  Looking  East  from  the  Galenstoch."  A.  V.  Valen- 

tine-Richards,  Berkeley  Lodge,' Wimbledon. 

64.  "Loading  Hay.”  J.  W.  Ward,  161,  Kennington 

Park  Road,  S.E. 

65.  “  ’Xmas  Morning."  Hon.  A.  W.  Erskine,  Bowscar, 

Penrith. 

66.  “  Fruit."  S.  R.  Midgley,  3,  Derby  Lane,  Stoney- 

croft,  Liverpool. 

67.  “Putting  Out  to  Sea."  W.  B.  Crump,  90,  King 

Cross  Street,  Halifax. 

*68.  “Pastry  Making.”  Mis.  R.  M.  King,  Ascott  Hill, 
Bridgwater. 

69.  “Winter."  J.  Owen  Price,  Light  Hall,  Shirley. 

70.  “Returned  from  the  Sea.”  J.  Wm.  Russell,  35, 

Ashley  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 

71.  “Panting.”  Colonel  Taylor,  St.  Agnes,  Norbiton, 

Surrey. 

72.  “  Ploughing  in  April."  C.  R.  Tevendale,  Windsor 

Terrace,  Windmillhill,  Motherwell,  N.B. 

73.  “  Narcissus.”  T.  Stratton,  Church  of  England 

Soldiers’  Institute,  Pirbright  Camp,  Woking, 
Surrey. 

74.  “  Down  by  the  Ships.”  Fred.  Henson,  19,  Church 

Street,  Whitehaven. 

75.  “A  Grey  Day.”  Alf.  Wilks,  Burbage,  Buxton, 

Derbyshire. 

76.  "Waiting  for  the  Foe."  Miss  Jessie  Picken,  Muir- 

head  Villa,  Baillieston,  Glasgow. 

77.  “Old  Moreton  Hall."  Miss  Ingle,  Glen  Lyn, 

Cheadle,  Cheshire. 

78.  “Blenheims.”  G.  H.  Haycox,  St.  Dunstan’s 

Crescent,  Worcester. 

79.  “  Helping  Mother."  J.  P.  Holding,  1,  Higher  Lane, 

Besses-o’th-Barn,  near  Manchester. 

80.  “Capital  in  Chapter  House,  Southwell  Cathedral." 

Arthur  Black,  9,  Bowers  Avenue,  Nottingham. 
*81.  Study  for  a  Picture."  Chas.  J.  Hankinson, 
“  Bergen,"  Bournemouth,  W. 

*82.  “  Evening  on  the  Marshes."  F.  C.  Snell,  7,  Guild¬ 
hall  Street,  Canterbury. 

83.  “  Bed-Time.”  Miss  Agnes  Tomlinson,  Fishbourne, 

Chichester. 

184.  “Toil."  Richard  Davison,  West  Street,  Belford. 
85.  “Peel  Cathedral."  John  M.  Scott,  48,  Eglantine 
Avenue,  Belfast. 
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86.  “  Rhdne,  near  Fiesch.”  Miss  M.  A.  Barnes, 
Langton  House,  Gosport. 

*87.  “  The  Pride  of  the  Kennel  ”  Edward  Strong, 
Windhill  Vicarage,  Shipley. 

88.  “  River  Mist.”  A.  W.  Cooper,  3,  Stanley  Terrace, 

Preston. 

89.  “  Rectory  Lane,  Loughton.”  W.  A.  Daniels,  Flint 

Cottage,  Chigwell,  Essex. 

90.  “  Left  by  the  Tide.”  Geo.  M.  Williams,  84,  Burleigh 

Road  South,  Liverpool. 

91.  “A  Peep  at  the  Hills.”  W.  Robertson,  22,  Mason 

Street,  Workington. 

92.  4‘  Daffodils.”  Mrs.  Purdon,  Connah's  Quay,  North 

Wales. 

93.  “  Fir  Woodlands.”  Will  McKay,  Woburn,  Bedford¬ 

shire. 

94.  “  Evening.”  Wm.  C.  Carphin,  22,  Montpelier  Road, 

Brighton 

95.  “We  are  Quite  Aware  of  You.”  Herbert  Mills, 

135,  Cope  Bank,  Smithills,  Bolton. 

{96.  “A  Summer’s  Eve  on  the  Ayrshire  Coast.”  John 
K.  Harvey,  Drynan’s  Place,  Gowan,  Ayrshire. 

97.  “  Watching  the  Sheep.”  Geo.  Girdwood,  92,  Bon 

Accord  Street,  Aberdeen. 

98.  “Leisure  Hours.”  Mrs.  R.  M.  King,  Ashcott  Hill, 

Bridgwater. 

99.  “  Sheep  Study.”  T.  Stratton,  Church  of  England 

Soldiers’  Institute,  Pirbright  Camp,  Woking, 
Surrey. 

100.  “  Bad  News  from  the  Front.”  Mrs.  J.  Alexander 

Smith,  Rodington  Rectory,  Shrewsbury. 

101.  “Old  Tom.”  Arthur  B.  Harvey,  Watling  House, 

Canterbury. 

102.  “On  Derwentwater.”  A.  Norman,  Drainside 

North,  Boston. 

103.  “  Mary  Roberts.”  G.  R.  Lawrence,  Brighton 

Road,  Rhyl. 

104.  “The  bright  sun  that  moves  along  the  forest 

openings.”  Charles  Nixon,  48,  Calvert  Road, 
Greenwich,  S.E. 

105.  “  A  Portrait.”  Mrs.  Dumas,  Glascoed,  Bromley, 

Kent. 

106.  “Yarmouth,  No.  70.”  H.  J.  Furlong,  26,  King 

Street,  Woolwich. 

*107.  “  Baby's  Bath.”  Ella  Tomlinson,  Fishbourne, 
Chichester,  Sussex. 

108.  “The  Old  Home.”  H.  J.  Horton,  21,  Skipton 
Road,  Colne,  Lancashire. 

+109.  “  Altering  the  Traces.”  Fredk.  J.  Matthews,  The 
Mount,  Pleshey,  Chelmsford, 
no.  “Above  Pont  Aberglaslyn,  North  Wales.”  Chas. 

Harrison,  66,  Fairlawn  Street,  Moss  Side, 
anchester. 

in.  “Work  and  Play.”  Jno.  W.  Ward,  161,  Kenning- 
ton  Park  Road,  S.E. 

1 12.  “Lifeboat  Saturday.”  R.  Grace,  5,  Fostal 

Cottages,  Bridge,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

113.  “  A  Woodland  Road.”  C.  J.  Purnell,  84,  Abingdon 

Road,  Oxford. 

114.  “Sunshine  and  Shadow.”  Thomas  Clampit,  n, 

Lime  Tree  Terrace,  Pitt  Street,  Beckham, 
London,  S.E. 

X15.  “In  the  Farmyard,  Feeding  Time.”  Alfred 
Bosdet,  Dowsett  Avenue,  Southend-on-Sea. 

1 16.  “South  Aisle,  Christchurch  Priory.”  William  H. 

Pegg,  61,  Dairyhouse  Road,  Derby. 

117.  “The  Way  to  the  Farm.”  W.  H.  Farley,  22, 

Warwick  Grove,  Surbiton  Hill. 

118.  “Train  Leaving  Station.”  Athol  D.  Wood,  78, 

Rowland  Street,  Bradford. 

119.  “Corner  of  Blickling  Wood.”  “Blue  Peter,”  20, 

Beach  Road,  Lowestoft. 

120.  “At  Even.”  A.  J.  Woodward,  3,  Priory  Road, 

Sheffield. 

121.  “After  the  Thaw.”  H.  Langford  Lewis,  Valency 

House,  Eastbury,  near  Watford. 

122.  “Saucy.”  J.  William  Gadsby,  65,  Albert  Road, 

Aston,  Birmingham. 

123.  “  Slave  Island  Ferry,  Colombo.”  Brian  A.  Raves, 

200 a,  Colpetty,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

124.  “  Fishing  Boats,  Colombo.”  Brian  A.  Raves,  200A, 

Colpetty,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

125.  “  Italian  Organ  Grinder.”  Miss  May  Rhodes, 

Harford  Lodge,  30,  Esplanade  Gardens,  Scar¬ 
borough. 

126.  “Two's  company,  three’s  none.”  Miss  M.  Turn- 

bull,  Rockbeare,  Emsworth,  Hants. 

127.  “  Farrier’s  Doorway.”  A.  Maclean  Scott,  127, 

Minard  Road,  Crossmylove,  Glasgow. 


The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer  will 
cater  for  all — from  those  who  use  the  “5/ 6 
complete”  outfit  to  the  £60  man. 


©ur  H>n3es. 

Notice. — Winners  of  Prizes  or  Certificates  in  this 
column  are  eligible  to  become  Members  of  the  Practical 
and  Junior  Photographer  Postal  Club,  of  which  par¬ 
ticulars  are  frequently  given  elsewhere. 

In  presenting  our  new  prize  scheme,  we 
trust  that  readers  of  all  tastes  will  find  some¬ 
thing  to  suit  them.  We  have  endeavoured  to 
cover  as  many  branches  of  our  art  as  possible, 
and  also  to  open  out  at  the  same  time  new 
ground.  We  have  pointed  out  over  and  over 
again  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  entering 
the  competitions,  the  chief  one  being  that 
one  is  supplied  with  a  set  purpose  in  exposing, 
and  is  consequently  more  likely  to  be  successful 
at  the  end  of  the  season  than  if  one’s  photograph¬ 
ing  was  merely  dilettante  snap-shooting,  with 
no  particular  goal  in  view  at  the  end  of  it. 
Several  other  competition  announcements  are 
in  type,  and  will  be  published  next  month  or 
in  October. 

A  Line  From  Gray’s  “Elegy”  Illustrated.— A 

prize  of  one  guinea  is  offered  for  the  best  photograph 
illustrating  a  line  or  lines  from  Gray’s  “  Elegy.”  We 
fancy  there  is  no  poem  in  the  English  language  which  so 
lends  itself  to  illustration  as  Gray’s  beautiful  “  Elegy.” 
Line  after  line  is  amenable  to  pictorial  portrayal,  some 
of  them  so  much  so  that  they  become  hackneyed.  Plenty, 
however,  remain,  and  we  leave  the  choice  of  these  to  our 
readers.  The  prints  may  be  by  any  process,  and  although 
technique  will  be  considered,  the  pictorial  qualities  must 
be  of  paramount  importance.  The  competition  closes 
August  25th.  The  coupon  was  given  in  the  June  issue  of 
The  Junior  Photographer. 

Flower  or  Fruit  Competition.— We  offer  a  prize 
of  one  guinea  for  the  best  photographic  study  of  either 
flowers  or  fruit  taken  together  or  singly.  Photographers 
do  not  devote  half  as  much  attention  to  this  kind  of  still- 
life  work  as  they  should,  hence  we  have  arranged  this 
contest  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  investigate  this 
particular  branch.  The  flowers  or  fruit  should  be 
arranged  against  a  plain  background,  and  other  objects, 
such  as  a  vase,  fruit  dish  or  knife,  etc.,  may  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  improve  the  composition  if  the  artist  so  desires. 
The  coupon  was  given  in  the  July  issue  of  The  Junior 
Photographer ,  and  the  competition  will  close  on 
September  25th. 

A  Photograph  of  an  Angler. — We  offer  two  prizes 
of  7s.^  6d.  each  for  the  best  photographs  of  an  angler. 
We  think  that  this  competition  should  produce  some 
rather  nice  things.  The  hunting  ground  of  the  disciples 
of  Izaak  Walton  is  necessarily  some  quiet  river  or 
streamlet,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  he  is  generally 
found  far  from  the  madding  crowd  and  amidst  sylvan 
scenes.  His  get-up  too  is  as  a  rule  pictorial,  for  no  man 
goes  a-fishing  in  a  top  hat  and  a  Piccadilly  costume. 
The  angler  may  be  the  chief  feature  of  the  photograph, 
or  he  may  be  subsidiary,  and  if  necessary  he  may  have  a 
friend  along  with  him,  and  as  many  “fixings”  as  the 
photographer  thinks  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  his 
composition.  The  coupon  appeared  in  the  July  issue 
of  The  Junior  Photographer,  and  the  competition  will 
close  on  September  25th. 

Landscape  with  Figures  Competition.— We  offer 
a  prize  of  one  guinea  for  the  best  landscape  photograph, 
into  which  a  figure  or  figures  are  introduced.  In  this 
contest,  of  course,  the  appropriateness  of  the  figures  in 
connection  with  their  surroundings  will  be  of  tantamount 
importance.  It  will  not  do  if  prosaically  attired  persons 
are  merely  pitchforked  into  compositions,  the  models 
should  not  only  be  costumed  piCtorially,  but  must  be  so 
placed  that  they  aid  the  composition,  filling  up  blank 
spaces,  or  breaking  objectionable  lines.  The  competi¬ 
tion  closes  October  25th.  The  coupon  is  given  in 
the  present  issue. 

Best  Photograph  of  a  Figure  or  Figures  with 
Out*=Door  Surroundings  Competition. — We  offer  a 

rize  of  one  guinea  for  the  best  photograph  of  a  figure  or 

gures  with  out-door  surroundings.  At  the  first  glance 
intending  competitors  will  doubtless  imagine  that  this 
and  the  preceding  competition  are  practically  the  same, 
but  a  few  moments’  thought  will  convince  the  photo¬ 
grapher  that  they  are  not.  In  the  landscape  with  figures, 
the  landscape  itself  is  of  course  the  chief  thing,  the  figures 
should  be  subsidiary  to  it,  and  merely  render  secondary 
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aid.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  hard 
and  fast  rules  as  to  what  size  a  figure  should  be  in  a 
landscape  with  figures,  but  generally  speaking  it  may  be 
taken  that  they  ought  not  to  exceed  an  inch  in  size  on  a 
half-plate.  On  the  other  hand  in  this  competition,  which 
is  for  a  figure  with  a  landscape  background,  the  models 
may  practically  usurp  the  whole  of  the  plate,  their  sur¬ 
roundings  being  merely  thrown  in  with  a  view  to  their 
appropriateness  as  aiding  the  motif  of  figure.  It  must 
be  understood  that  we  put  no  restrictions  upon  either 
this  or  the  preceding  competition  as  regards  subject, 
any  mortal  thing  or  idea  may  be  utilized,  and  we  shall 
judge  purely  on  the  pictorial  merits  and  attra<5tiveness 
of  the  photographs.  The  competition  closes  October 
25th.  The  coupon  is  given  in  the  present  issue. 

Photographic  Field  Day  Competition.  We  offer 
a  prize  ot  two  guineas  for  the  best  illustrated  account  of 
a  photographic  field  day.  Any  number  of  photographs 
may  :be  submitted.  The  matter  must  not  fill  more  than 
three  pages  of  The  Practical  and  Junior.  Our  editorial 
photographic  field  days  were  so  popular,  and  have  been 
read  with  such  interest  by  so  many,  that  doubiless  the 
wish  to  go  and  do  likewise  has  arisen  in  the  breasts  of 
many  readers,  and  most  probably  they  have  followed  in 
the  lines  we  laid  down,  and  have  made  quite  as  big  bags 
as  we  did.  Hence  we  inaugurate  this  contest  in  the 
hope  that  we  shall  get  some  really  good  thing  submitted. 
Those  who  have  commenced  taking  the  journal  since 
the  field  days  ceased  to  be  a  regular  feature,  had  better 
refer  back  to  the  1896  and  1897  volumes  of  The  Junior 
Photographer.  They  were  descriptions  of  outings 
taken  by  the  staff,  and  all  the  work  done,  cither  good 
or  bad  was  reproduced,  and  the  stories  connected 
with  their  failures  or  success  were  given.  The  competi¬ 
tion  closes  November  25th.  The  coupon  will  be  given 
in  the  September  number. 

Cloud  Photograph  Competition. -  We  offer  a  prize 
of  10s.  6d.  for  the  best  photograph  of  clouds.  Com¬ 
paratively  few  readers  in  this  journal  ever  print  in 
clouds,  not  that  they  cannot  see  that  a  blank  space  is 
objectionable,  but  because  they  do  not  happen  to  have 
the  negatives  handy.  It  requires  a  special  effort  to  take 
clouds  for  printing-in  purposes,  because  one  has  to 
take  up  a  stand  at  a  position  where  there  is  a  distant 
unbroken  horizon  line,  and  in  many  cases,  especially 
where  dwellers  in  cities  are  concerned,  this  necessitates 
a  tramp  to  some  distant  suburb.  We  think  that  if  we 
offer  a  prize,  however,  for  the  best  cloud  photograph 
submitted,  it  will  be  an  inducement  for  a  number  to 
sally  forth  and  lay  in  a  stock  of  these  useful  “articles,” 
and  even  if  the  aClual  prize  is  not  carried  off,  the  com¬ 
petitors  will  have  gained  the  wherewithal  to  make  their 
photographs  more  pictorial  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
according  to  technique  and  suitability.  We  put  no 
restrictions,  save  the  usual  one  of  size,  and  the  clouds 
can  be  photographed  either  at  sunset,  sunrise,  or  at  mid¬ 
day.  In  all  cases,  however,  a  horizon  line  must  be 
shown.  The  competition  closes  November  25th.  The 
coupon  will  be  given  in  the  September  number. 

Photograph  of  an  Engine  or  Railway  Train 
Competition. — We  offer  a  prize  of  10s.  6d.  for  the 
best  pictorial  photograph  of  a  railway  train  or  engine. 
At  odd  times  rather  pretty  railway  pictures  have  been 
submitted  for  the  Critical  Column,  and  we  feel  certain 
that  with  a  little  care  some  nice  things  might  be  pro¬ 
duced.  Railways  were  objectionable  when  they  were 
new,  and  when  the  embankments  were  not  covered  by 
verdure,  and  the  buildings  had  not  their  outlines 
softened  by  ivy.  It  must  be  understood  that  in  this 
case  we  do  not  seek  the  usual  kind  of  thing,  an  instan¬ 
taneous  presentment  of  a  mail  train  going  at  a  high  rate 
of  speed.  No  matter  how  sharp,  or  how  well  taken 
technically  speaking,  they  will  be  put  on  one  side,  pro¬ 
vided  pictorial  elements  are  lacking.  The  competition 
closes  December  25th.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the 
October  number. 

Essay  Competition:  “On  the  Essential  /VlanU 
pulations  of  Photography.’’— We  offer  a  prize  of 
10s.  fid.  for  the  best  practical  paper  dealing  with 
development  and  printing.  Formulae  must  be  given, 
and  “scissoring”  must  not  be  resorted  to  in  excess. 
The  papers  which  put  the  business  the  most  plainly,  and 
in  the  smallest  number  of  words  will  have  the  prize. 
The  competition  closes  December  25th.  The  coupon 
will  be  given  in  the  October  number. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  if  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate  coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the 


print  by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address 
and  other  particulars. 

Space  is  provided  for  a  nom-de-plume ,  if  competitors 
wish  to  employ  one,  but  in  any  case  the  full  name 
and  address  must  be  given,  which,  however,  will  usually 
not  be  published  unless  the  competitor  receives  an 
award. 

Photographs  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor, 
The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer ,  The  Country 
Press,  Bradford. 


Cement  for  Studio  Roofs. — There  are 
always  some  studio  roofs  which  allow  a  free 
entrance  to  the  rain.  The  cement  here 
described  will  prevent  this.  It  is  very  thick, 
becomes  very  hard,  but  not  brittle,  and  with¬ 
stands  all  weathers.  It  should  therefore  be 
welcome  as  a  sure  means  of  keeping  out  the 


rain  : — 

Cement  .  100  grms. 

Chalk .  200  ,, 

Lime-water  (strong) .  50  ccm. 

Petroleum .  15  ,, 

— Chronik. 


Celluloid  Films. — Cut  films  are  sliced 
from  a  block,  whilst  roller  films  are  coated  on 
glass.  To  this  difference  in  preparation, 
according  to  Mr.  A.  Haddon,  the  defects  of 
flat  films  may  be  traced,  because  the  pyro- 
xyline  was  imperfectly  washed.  He  had 
recently  visited  a  smokeless-powder  factory, 
and  found  that  the  nitrated  sawdust  from 
which  it  was  prepared  was  washed  with  hot 
water  lor  a  fortnight  in  order  to  entirely  clear 
it  fr<  m  acid.  He  firmly  believed  that  no  user 
of  pyroxyline  for  photographic  purposes  went 
to  this  trouble,  and  the  consequence  was,  acid 
remained  in  the  film  and  set  up  decomposition. 
Cotton-wool  was  used  for  making  the  pyro¬ 
xyline,  and  it  consisted  of  a  series  of  minute 
tubes,  so  that  the  amount  of  washing  necessary 
to  clear  them  was  immense.  In  the  roller 
film,  where,  of  course,  the  same  state  of  things 
might  originally  exist,  the  solvents  used  tend 
themselves  to  remove  by  decomposition  that 
which,  left  in  the  other  film,  caused  its  early 
deterioration. 

Green  Prints. — Mr.  J.  Raphaels  commu¬ 
nicates  a  method  which  is  said  to  give  agree¬ 


able  tones: — 

Mix  :  Water .  100  parts 

Gallic  acid .  5  parts 

Acetate  of  soda .  10  parts 

Alcohol  .  25  parts 


Expose  gelatino-chloride  paper  from  a  fourth 
to  a  sixteenth  of  the  time  necessary  to  make 
an  ordinary  print,  and  place  it  in  the  above 
mixture,  face  upward.  Develop  until  the 
print  is  somewhat  stronger  than  it  is  to  be 
when  finished,  wash  and  fix  in  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  hypo.  When  washed  and  dried, 
the  print  is  of  an  agreeable  green  colour. 
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Sepia  Prints. — ist  :  Mix  with  water  a 
certain  quantity  of  sepia  pastel  prepared  for 
aquarelle  painting,  and  make  a  liquid  just 
thick  enough  to  run  from  the  vessel  that 
contains  it.  2nd:  Take  of  this  mixture  1  part ; 
saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  4 
parts  ;  aqueous  solution  of  gum  arabic,  having 
the  consistency  of  thin  varnish,  4  parts  ;  mix 
and  spread  with  a  flat  brush  over  the  paper 
attached  to  cardboard  ;  allow  to  absorb  for 
two  minutes  without  permitting  any  portion 
of  the  coating  to  become  dry  ;  cause  the  liquid 
to  penetrate  the  paper  until  it  presents  an 
equal  tint,  brown  or  yellowish  gray  ;  terminate 
the  drying  with  the  aid  of  heat.  The  exposure 
may  vary  in  full  sunlight  from  five  to  six 
minutes,  while  in  diffused  light  it  may  last 
from  one  to  two  hours.  When  the  print  comes 
from  the  frame  plunge  it  into  tepid  water  to 
develop.  The  image  shows  itself  gradually. 
When  the  effect  is  judged  to  have  been 
reached,  pass  it  under  a  tap  of  cold  water; 
dry  by  suspending  from  a  corner,  and  the  print 
is  now  finished. 


©ur  IReabers’  iBychange. 

This  is  a  new  section,  intended  to  facilitate  corres¬ 
pondence  upon  different  photographic  subjects,  the 
interchange  of  ideas,  practical  notes,  prints,  lantern 
slides,  etc.,  among  our  readers.  No  charge  is  made,  but 
no  announcement  relative  to  the  exchange  of  apparatus, 
or  the  sale  of  anything  whatever  will  be  permitted;  such 
items  should  be  sent  to  our  advertising  columns.  We 
cannot  vouch  for  the  integrity  of  correspondents,  though 
if  we  find  any  adting  unfairly  we  shall  not  allow  them  to 
use  this  department.  Correspondents  in  writing  to  each 
other  for  the  first  time  should  enclose  a  stamp  for  reply. 

Announcements  for  this  column  are  inserted  twice  in 
succession,  and  then  removed  unless  a  request  for  their 
continuation  is  forwarded. 

James  A.  Murray,  ii,  Rubislaw  Terrace, 
Aberdeen,  will  be  glad  to  exchange  prints  of 
Scottish  scenery  for  American  or  English 
scenery,  with  any  other  amateurs. 

*  * 


answers  to  Corresponbcnts. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different 
subjects  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is 
expedfed  in  the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  be 
received  on  or  before  the  3rd  of  each  month,  and  the 
earlier  the  better.  The  Editor  will  answer  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters  photographic  by 
post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be  enclosed; 
but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
Editorial  Coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue,  whether  the  reply  is  required 
by  post  or  in  the  magazine. — One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address: — The  Editor  of  The  Practical  and  Junior 
Photographer ,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

J.  J.  Mason. — Subscription  to  hand,  thanks.  (2)  We 
are  afraid  there  is  not,  cannot  see  any  possibibity  of  it  at 
present.  (3)  You  will  be  obliged  to  wait  for  the 
announcement  of  these  in  the  ordinary  way,  we  never 
know  until  the  last  minute  what  we  shall  finally  deter¬ 
mine.  Glad  to  hear  from  you  at  any  time. 

Starter. — Your  idea  of  first  finding  employment  with 
some  good  firm  before  commencing  business  for  your¬ 
self  is  very  good.  (2)  As  to  amount  of  capital,  that  varies 
so  much  with  the  particular  ideas  and  cirumstances  of 
the  case,  that  it  would  be  practically  impossible  for  us 
to  name  any  definite  sum.  (3)  The  only  book  we  know 
is  Robinson’s  “Photography  as  a  Business,”  which  is 
out  of  print.  You  might  pick  up  a  copy  second-hand. 

R.  A.  Boyce. — You  ought  to  have  got  rather  a  nice 
post-card  with  your  April  number.  Why  you  have  not 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand.  We  suppose  it  must 
have  slipped  out  during  transit. 


L.  Cheesman. — Sorry  to  hear  of  your  husband’s  ill¬ 
ness,  but  trust  that  you  will  be  able  to  turn  to  your 
photographic  labours  before  long. 

S.  G  Tibbles. — Never  mind  what  your  friends  say  re 
your  artistic  efforts,  continue  to  plod  on,  and  you  will 
be  able  to  succeed  at  the  finish.  Do  not  be  disheartened 
if  you  do  not  get  to  the  top  right  away.  The  ladder  is  a 
long  one,  and  the  rungs  have  a  nasty  habit  of  breaking, 
but  do  not  mind  the  tumbles,  and  start  afresh. 

N.  J.  Neale. — We  do  not  think  you  could  get  any 
satisfactory  arrangement  to  do  what  you  wish.  Your 
best  plan  would  be  to  purchase  a  cheap  wide-angle  lens 
if  you  can  get  one  to  fit  the  machine,  and  if  you  cannot, 
go  in  for  a  larger  camera.  The  initial  expense  for  the 
larger  size  is,  of  course,  greater,  but  it  gives  you  much 
more  power  and  pleasure. 

G.  R.  Lawrence  — The  gold  was  left  out  in  error. 
After  the  first  ingredients  have  been  mixed  they  should 
be  allowed  to  stand  24  hours,  and  then  be  filtered,  and 
the  contents  of  a  15  grain  tube  of  gold  added. 

W.  J.  Simmons. — The  coupon  answers  quite  well.  It 
is  arranged  for  utilization  in  such  exigencies. 

Nimbus. — We  may  write  an  article  on  the  subject 
later.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  convey  any  idea  as  to 
what  coloured  mounts  should  be  employed  without 
actually  showing  finished  pictures  correctly  mounted. 

*  * 

* 

PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED 
DURING  THE  MONTH. 

We  undertake  the  registration  of  photographs  at 
Stationers’  Hall.  The  fee  is  is.  6d.  for  each  registra¬ 
tion.  Two  copies  of  each  photograph  should  be  sent 
unmounted ,  and  packed  fiat  between  cardboard.  We 
reserve  the  right  to  reproduce,  in  miniature ,  any  photo¬ 
graphs  sent  to  us  for  registration.  This  should  prove  an 
excellent  means  of  introducing  the  work  of  enterprising 
photographers  to  the  photographic  print  sellers.  All 
letters  in  connection  with  registration  should  be  sent  to 
our  London  Office,  Amen  Corner,  E.C.,  and  any 
requiring  reply  should  have  a  stamp  enclosed. 

Photograph  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Odell.  Arnold  George 
Mountfort,  536,  Coventry  Road,  Small  Heath,  Birm¬ 
ingham. 

Photograph  of  Mr.  Solomon  Woolston,  of  The  Studio, 
Upper  Accommodation  Road,  Leeds. 

Photograph  of  a  dog  named  Me-Mas.  Edwin  James 
Hickin,  343,  West  Derby  Road,  Tue  Brook,  Liverpool. 


STAWKS’  STILT  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

1.  Stawks,  having  conceived  the  idea  that  if  he  raised 
both  himself  and  his  camera  upon  stilts  he  would  obtain 
a  much  wider  range  for  his  photographic  labours,  and 
consequently  strike  new  ground,  sets  out  fully 
equipped.  The  only  disadvantage  he  finds  at  first  is,  that 
the  misguided  populace  will  mistake  him  for  the  clown 
in  Ginnett’s  circus,  and  insists  on  following  in  the  hopes 
that  he  will  give  an  exhibition. 

2.  At  the  camera  club  outing  he  discovers  that  his 
stilts  give  him  a  decided  advantage.  He  is  able  to  get 
high  above  all  his  fellow  photographers,  and  to  do  away 
entirely  with  objectionable  foreground,  etc.  The  birds 
of  the  air  also  approve  of  Stawks’  proceedings,  and 
endeavour  to  nest  in  his  apparatus  and  around  his 
person. 

3.  His  stilts  also  put  him  at  a  great  advantage  when 
photographing  along  the  coast,  even  the  most  secluded 
spots  on  the  face  of  the  cliffs  are  open  to  him.  This  fact, 
although  disconcerting  to  courters,  gives  exceptional 
opportunities. 

4.  As  applied  to  architectural  photography  Stawks’ 
idea  opens  up  great  possibilities.  He  is  enabled  to 
get  on  most  familiar  terms  with  the  gargoyles,  etc.,  and 
thus  secure  architectural  details  to  which  access  would 
be  otherwise  impossible. 

5.  So  successful  is  he  that  the  Puddleton-cum-SIushby 
Photographic  Society  insist  on  his  giving  them  a 
lecture,  which  he  does  with  great  effect.  The  stilts  being 
long,  however,  and  naturally  requiring  long  explanations, 
towards  the  close  of  the  meeting  but  few  remain  to 
hear  the  discourse. 

6.  Vaulting  ambition,  however,  is  certain  to  o’erleap 
itself  at  one  time  or  another.  Stawks,  having  conquered 
on  land  and  sea,  determines  to  wrestle  with  the  between 
the  two.  Those  who  have  walked  over  a  sun  artists 
mudflat  with  ordinary  broad-welted  boots  on  will  easily 
understand  what  occurs  when  our  hero  promenades 
up  a  catwater  on  his  stilts.  After  five  hours  he  is 
rescued  by  means  of  a  balloon.  But  the  stilts  are  last 
seen  making  a  bee  line  for  Australia  or  the  Antipodes. 
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STAWKS’  STILT  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

(See  page  23.) 


SAMPLING  STEEL. 


J.  A.  Leach. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY— A  COUNTRY 
PARSON’S  HOBBY. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  Perkins. 

THERE  are  in  England  many 

hundreds  of  small  parishes 

with  populations  of  say  two 
hundred  inhabitants  at  most,  and  in 
each  of  these  there  is  a  resident 

incumbent,  rector  or  vicar  as  the  case 
maybe.  These  are  men  who  in  all  cases 
have  received  what  is  called  a  liberal 
education,  in  not  a  few  men  of 
cultured  tastes,  classical  scholars  or 
mathematicians  who  have  won  distinc¬ 
tion  at  their  university,  and  they  are 
now  set  down  in  some  remote  village 
without  any  congenial  society.  How 
can  they  employ  their  time  ?  For 
time  in  abundance  they  have  upon 
their  hands.  They  have  two  sermons 
a  week  to  prepare,  but  the  more  elabor¬ 
ate  the  preparation,  probably  the  less 
suitable  will  their  sermons  be  to  the 
rustic  congregations  that  gather  within 
the  church  on  Sundays.  They  may 
feel  it  incumbent  on  them  to  have 
daily  services  once  or  twice  on  each 
week-day,  but  in  most  cases  they  will 
find  the  congregation  wanting,  and  so 


they  content  themselves  with  their 
Sunday  services. 

It  is  said  of  one  of  my  predecessors 
that  when  he  attempted  a  daily  service 
there  was  generally  no  one  in  church 
save  himself  and  his  dog,  who  surrep¬ 
titiously  followed  him,  and  behaved  in 
the  most  orderly  and  quiet  manner. 
The  men  of  the  village  are  all  at  work 
in  the  fields,  the  women  busy  in  their 
cottages,  employed  in  their  household 
duties,  cooking,  cleaning,  washing,  and 
so  forth.  The  parson  may  visit,  but 
he  may  easily  overdo  this,  and  make 
himself  a  nuisance  to  his  parishioners, 
hindering  the  women  at  their  work  ; 
he  may  teach  in  the  schools,  but 
unless  he  has  had  previous  training 
in  scholastic  work  he  will  probably 
do  this  work  far  less  ably  than  the 
village  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress, 
but  even  if  he  does  do  it,  school  teach¬ 
ing,  visiting,  and  all  the  little  odds  and 
ends  of  parish  work,  will  not  occupy 
him  on  an  average  more  than  about 
two  hours  a  day.  Unless  then  he  has 
some  hobby  he  will  find  the  time  hang 
most  heavily  on  his  hands.  He  cannot 
be  always  reading  or  studying  ;  the 
daily  paper  from  which  he  derives  his 
information  as  to  how  the  world  goes 
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on  is  soon  read.  He  must  have  some 
occupation  beyond  his  village  work  or 
he  soon  will  be  leading  a  mere  veget¬ 
able  existence,  and  grow  narrower  in 


mind  day  by  day.  He  may  take 
to  growing  cabbages  and  roses,  but 
this  is  scarcely  the  work  in  which  an 
active  intellect  will  find  scope  for  its 
exercise  ;  he  may  take  to  sport,  but 
slaughtering  the  squire’s  pheasants  and 
riding  to  hounds  and  taking  part  in  the 
killing  of  foxes  is  hardly  fitting  work 
for  the  preacher  of  mercy  and  kind¬ 
ness,  and  many  there  are  among 
country  parsons  now  who  have  learnt 
the  lesson  taught  by  Wordsworth, 
namely : — ■ 

“  Never  to  blend  our  pleasure  or  our  pride 
With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  that  feels.” 

and  despite  a  survival  here  and  there, 
the  sporting  parson  is  happily  becom¬ 
ing  rarer  as  the  years  go  by. 

Fortunately,  for  the  sake  of  the 
country  parson,  whose  nearest  rail¬ 
way  station  may  be  half  a  dozen  miles 
away  from  his  parish,  the  latter  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  has  granted 
him  two  invaluable  boons,  the  cycle 
and  the  camera.  The  former  has 
enabled  him  to  enlarge  his  horizon, 
and  rendered  the  taking  of  healthy 
exercise  possible  at  no  great  expense 
(a  by  no  means  unimportant  considera¬ 
tion,  for  it  is  a  most  mistaken  idea  to 
suppose  that  the  average  parson  is  a 
man  of  ample  means),  and  the  latter 
gives  him  an  object  for  his  wander¬ 
ings,  besides  being  an  unfailing  source 
of  occupation  and  utility  at  home. 

As  I,  after  nearly  thirty  years  of 
active  and  hard  work  in  the  scholastic 
world,  have  retired  to  a  small  country 

The  Church  and  Rectory.  T.  Perkins. 


parish,  such  as  I  have  indicated  above, 
a  parish  of  small  area — less  than  2000 
acres — with  a  scanty  population  which 
has  varied  during  the  last  six  years, 
owing  to  the  coming  or  going  of 
labourers  with  small  or  large  families 
of  children,  from  about  no  to  150,  I 
will  give  some  of  my  photographic 
experiences,  as  they  will  show  what 
an  interest  photography  has  lent  to  my 
life.  In  my  early  days  some  forty  years 
ago  I  was  initiated  into  the  secrets  of 
photography,  and  soon  found  it  a 
powerful  rival  to  my  previous  hobby, 
painting,  but  after  a  few  years,  as  I 
had  determined  that  I  would  adopt 
teaching  as  my  profession,  and  I  had 
developed  a  taste  for  mathematics,  I 
had  to  give  up  my  hobbies,  brush  and 
lens  had  alike  to  be  laid  aside,  and  all 
my  energies  devoted  to  reading  for 
mathematical  honours  at  Cambridge, 
and  when  at  the  age  of  23  1  found  myself 
a  Wrangler  and  B.A.  the  stern  work 
of  earning  my  bread  began,  and  during 
term  time  there  was  little  opportunity 
for  hobbies.  During  my  holidays  I 
used  to  paint,  but  photographic  work 
lay  dormant  till  about  1884,  when  I, 


having  obtained  a  few  years  before 
the  head  mastership  of  a  grammar 
school  in  Dorset,  where  subjects  for 

Two  of  my  Sitters.  T.  Perkins. 
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the  brush,  or  at  least  subjects  such  as 
suited  me,  were  not  easy  to  obtain,  I 
had  recourse  to  a  camera  once  more, 
and  from  that  time  to  the  present  day 
scarcely  a  week,  certainly  not  a  month, 
has  passed  without  my  being  engaged 
on  some  photographic  work.  And 
this  photographic  work  has  been  of 
much  use  to  me  in  many  ways  :  it  has 
enlarged  my  views,  has  led  to  my 
studying  fresh  subjects,  and  so  has 
advanced  my  education ;  it  has  been 
the  means  directly  or  indirectly  of 
introducing  me  to  some  of  my  best 


friends ;  it  has  enabled  me  to  do  ser¬ 
vices  to  parishioners  and  others;  it  has 
been  a  means  by  which  I  have  earned 
money  for  various  objects  in  which  I 
am.  interested ;  it  has  led  to  engage¬ 
ments  to  do  literary  work,  so  that 
instead  of  being  as  I  should  have 
been,  had  1  not  taken  up  photography, 
a  man  who  would  have  had  a  difficulty 
in  finding  how  to  occupy  his  time,  I 
am  now  one  who  can  scarcely  find  time 
to  do  all  he  has  to  do,  one  with  many 
interests  and  many  friends  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

I  began  simply  to  expose  plates 
because  it  was  a  pleasure  to  develop 
them,  and  I  produced  topographical 
records  rather  than  pictures,  but  yet 
my  previous  training  in  drawing  and 
painting  aided  me  in  the  selection  of 
good  points  of  view.  Then  I  found 
that  the  churches  were  often  the  most 
picturesque  objects  in  the  villages  I 
visited,  and  this  made  me  wish  to 
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know  something  about  architecture, 
and  set  me  to  work  seriously  at  the 
subject.  As  a  result  of  the  knowledge 
I  obtained,  I  wandered  far  and  wide  in 
search  of  examples,  and  never  lost 
a  chance  of  visiting  any  cathedral, 
abbey,  or  parish  church  that  I  heard 
was  worth  studying.  But  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  give  an  account  of 
what  I  may  call  my  photographic  life, 
but  rather  of  some  of  the  photographic 
work,  which  I  have  done  since  my 
retirement  from  the  scholastic  pro¬ 
fession,  and  my  acceptance  of  the 
charge  of  a  country 
parish. 

When  I  first  came  to 
look  at  the  place,  before 
deciding  whether  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  Bishop’s  offer  of 
the  living  or  not,  I  did 
not  forget  to  bring  a 
camera  so  that  I  might 
photograph  the  church, 
the  rectory,  and  the 
village,  in  order  that  one, 
whose  wishes  I  felt  I  was 
bound  to  consult,  and  on 
whose  advice  I  intended 
to  act,  might  form  some 
idea  of  the  place  where 
her  lot  might  be  cast. 
With  what  interest  the 
development  of  those  negatives  was 
watched  I  need  not  say ;  they  pro¬ 
duced  a  favourable  impression,  and 
a  letter  accepting  the  preferment 
was  sent  forthwith  to  the  patron. 
Then  came  the  moving  of  our  things, 
a  terrible  task ;  in  the  fifteen  years  I 
had  spent  in  my  last  abode  what 
accumulations  of  all  sorts  of  things 
had  been  collected ;  hundreds  of  nega¬ 
tives  had  to  be  looked  through,  the 
best  preserved  and  packed,  the  refuse 
rejected  and  destroyed.  The  first  task, 
after  getting  somewhat  settled  in  our 
new  home,  was  to  fix  up  a  dark-room. 
On  my  first  visit  I  had  spotted  a  capital 
room,  if  the  domestic  powers  would 
consent  to  give  it  up,  for  photographic 
purposes — a  thing  that  was  readily 
done.  Then  I  began  to  look  about 
for  subjects.  Of  these  there  was  no 
lack,  a  new  and  interesting  district  was 
opened  to  me,  and  it  soon  got  noised 
abroad  that  the  new  parson  -was  a 
photographer,  and  could  take  “  like¬ 
nesses  ”  of  houses,  cottages,  people, 
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and  animals.  Requests  began  to  pour 
in  from  all  quarters  that  I  would  photo¬ 
graph  this  and  that.  I  soon  saw  that 
my  hands  would  be  full  and  my 
pockets  empty  if  I  did  not  make  some 
charge  for  prints.  I  also  saw  that 
various  additions  were  needed  to  make 
the  church  such  as  I  wished  it  to  be. 
The  lighting  was  very  bad,  a  few 
candles  dimly  burning  supplied  all  the 
light  we  had  on  dark  afternoons;  the 
heating  apparatus  was  out  of  order, 
and  during  my  first  winter  here,  and 
it  was  a  very  severe  one,  parson  and 
people  shivered  through  the  services ; 
so  that  I  started  a  “Church  Improve¬ 
ment  Fund,”  and  before  long  was  able 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  dim  candles 
with  brilliant  lamps,  entirely  from  the 


their  portraits  taken,  and  somehow,  I 
know  not  why,  my  photographs  began 
to  be  very  popular,  and  to  be  more 
liked  than  the  “usual  thing”  that 
could  be  obtained  of  the  professionals. 
I  resolved  not  to  undersell  these  hard¬ 
working  men,  for  I  did  not  consider 
that  fair,  so  I  have  charged  for  my 
prints  an  average  professional  price, 
giving  the  proceeds  to  the  fund  above 
mentioned,  until  I  had  procured  all 
that  I  needed.  The  villagers  also 
came,  if  not  for  their  dozens,  yet  for 
their  half  or  quarter  dozens,  of  por¬ 
traits  of  themselves,  but  here  a  curious 
thing  was  to  be  noted  ;  the  “  quality  ” 
always  asked  for  platinotypes,  the 
villagers  at  first  wanted  “a  polish  put 
on  ”  the  prints,  and  as  I  much  dislike 


sale  of  photographs,  and,  with  some 
help  from  collections  in  church  and 
donations  from  the  parishioners,  to 
renew  the  worn  out  hot-air  apparatus 
beneath  the  floor  of  the  chancel.  We 
have  a  squire,  the  eldest  of  a  large 
family,  all  the  members  of  which  were 
eager  to  have  a  series  of  prints  illus¬ 
trating  the  village  in  which  they  were 
born,  and  the  neighbourhood  in  which 
their  earlier  days  had  been  passed,  so 
that  I  was  constantly  receiving  orders 
for  sets  of  photographs  from  various 
quarters  of  the  world.  Then  my  lead¬ 
ing  parishioners  wanted  groups  and 
portraits  of  themselves,  and  when  they 
had  visitors  brought  them  to  have 
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the  process  of  toning  and  fixing  I  sent 
my  negatives  away  to  be  printed,  pay¬ 
ing  for  this  whenever  P.O.P.  prints 
were  desired  ;  of  late,  however, 
demands  for  a  “polish”  have  become 
rarer.  First  the  servants  at  the 
“  House,”  seeing  that  the  squire  and 
his  friends  always  had  platinum 
prints,  began  to  favour  platinotypes, 
then  the  villagers  began  to  think  that 
these  must  be  best,  since  those  who 
were  supposed  to  have  the  best  taste 
preferred  them.  A  most  varied  collec¬ 
tion  of  negatives  now  is  stored  on  the 
shelves  of  my  photographic  room, 
humans,  horses,  dogs,  cats,  donkeys, 
sheep,  and  cows ;  babies  also  abound, 
a  class  of  sitters  I  always  dread  to 
tackle. 
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Very  curious  requests  are  made  to 
me  sometimes,  of  these  a  few  samples 
may  be  given. 

One  day  a  note  was  brought  to  me. 
Would  I  mind  coming  to  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  village  to  photograph  a  baby  that 


had  died  ?  It  would  be  such  a  com¬ 
fort  to  the  mother  who  had  lost  her 
only  child  to  have  a  picture  of  it.  I 
did  not  relish  the  job,  but  had  not  the 
heart  to  refuse  the  pathetic  appeal.  I 
arrived  at  the  cottage,  and  found  the 
mother  in  a  sad  state  of  indecision  and 
anxiety  about  the  matter.  Did  I  con¬ 
sider  that  her  request  had  been  a 
wicked  one  ?  Her  hus¬ 
band  had  blamed  her 
when  he  heard  that  she 
had  sent  the  note,  saying 
it  was  sinful  to  photo¬ 
graph  a  corpse.  I  re¬ 
assured  her,  and  told  her 
that  her  request  was  a 
very  natural  one,  and 
that  I  saw  no  harm  in  it ; 
of  course  if  it  had  been 
wicked  I  as  a  parson 
should  not  have  agreed 
to  take  the  photograph 
she  wanted;  so  the  plate 
was  duly  exposed  and 
the  prints  gave  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

On  another  occasion 
one  of  the  labourers 
wanted  a  family  group 
taken,  including  three  generations, 
and  he  had  his  own  ideas  how  the 
thing  was  to  be  done ;  as  there  were 
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certain  practical  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  carrying  out  their  ideas  I  said  I  did 
not  know  if  I  could  manage  the 
picture.  He  replied  that  if  I  could  do 
it  he  would  not  mind  paying  sixpence 
or  even  a  shilling  extra  for  the  half- 
dozen  copies.  I  said 
it  was  not  a  question 
of  trouble  or  cost,  and 
I  would  do  my  best 
to  fall  in  with  his 
views.  The  aged 
mother  and  his  wife 
were  to  be  seated 
under  some  foreign 
shrub  grown  in  his 
garden  from  a  cutting 
sent  by  a  relative  in 
America.  This  I  found 
was  about  seven  or 
eight  feet  from  the 
only  available  posi¬ 
tion  for  the  camera, 
then  his  son  was  to  be 
represented  playing  a  flute  in  the 
middle  distance,  and  he  himself 

digging  “taties”  in  the  background 

a.bout  twenty  yards  off  and  his 
younger  children  picking  them  up 
and  putting  them  into  a  basket ;  all 
this  had  been  arranged  before  I 
appeared  on  the  scene,  and  I  found 
them  all  in  position.  I  did  what  I 


could,  stopped  the  lens  down  consider¬ 
ably  so  as  to  get  the  sitters  beneath 
the  shrub,  the  musician,  and  those 
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engaged  with  the  potatoes  all  in  focus 
together  and  exposed  the  plate.  I 
have  never  printed  a  copy  of  that 
negative  for  myself,  but  the  copies 
sold  gave  entire  satisfaction. 

On  another  occasion  when  the 
squire  and  his  wife  were  away,  and 
consequently  the  two  dozen  servants 
at  the  house  had  plenty  of  time  on 
their  hands,  I  had  a  regular  field  day 
at  portraiture.  I  was  called  on  to  take 
the  maids  in  stylish  costumes  on  their 
cycles,  pairs  of  the  servants  who  were 
sweet  on  one  another,  and  finally  a 
group  of  the  whole  lot,  each  with  the 
implements  of  his  or  her  own  depart- 


little  village  children  with  my  dog  for 
my  own  purposes,  and  as  a  result  of 
this  whenever  that  dog  sees  children 
coming  into  the  garden  and  me  bring¬ 
ing  my  camera  out  he  goes  and  places 
himself  among  them,  evidently  think¬ 
ing  it  is  the  duty  of  a  photographic 
parson’s  dog  to  act  as  a  model,  and  I 
must  say  that  he  has  been  a  most 
excellent  sitter;  rarely,  if  ever,  has  he 
spoilt  a  plate  by  moving. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  my  sub¬ 
jects;  I  have  taken  all  possible  views 
of  the  village,  of  the  church  interior 
in  its  ordinary  condition,  and  decorated 
for  festivals,  general  views  of  the 


ments,  the  gardeners  with  their  shears 
and  potted  plants,  the  housemaids  with 
their  brooms,  the  nursemaid  with  a 
gigantic  doll  to  represent  a  baby,  the 
parlourmaid  with  a  tray  of  wine 
glasses,  the  butler  with  The  Times, 
the  cook  with  her  carver  and  fork, 
fresh  from  presiding  at  the  servants’ 
hall  dinner,  and  her  assistant  with  a 
loaf  just  baked,  the  laundrymaids  with 
ironing  implements  and  clothes  pegs, 
and  so  forth.  This  picture  was  a  most 
popular  one,  and  added  several  pounds 
to  the  Church  Improvement  Fund. 

On  some  occasions  I  have  posed  the 
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exterior,  and  details  of  the  carving 
within,  made  from  the  working 
drawings,  and  designs  of  one  who, 
as  a  young  man,  was  an  architect,  but 
who  has  since  relinquished  that  pro¬ 
fession  for  the  more  lucrative  one  of 
letters,  and  is  now  one  of  the  leading 
novelists  of  the  day,  local  scenes  from 
whose  books  it  has  of  late  been  my 
delight  to  reproduce  as  photographs, 
and  which  must  be  dealt  with  in  a 
future  article. 

From  many  of  my  photographs  of 
the  village  and  its  inhabitants  I  have 
made  lantern  slides,  and  these  I  some¬ 
times  exhibit  at  entertainments  in  the 
schoolroom,  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
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villagers,  to  whose  comments  it  is  amus¬ 
ing  to  listen. 

This  “  Church  Improvement  Fund  ” 
has  now  been  practically  closed,  as 
there  is  no  longer  need  for  it,  but  it 
may  be  reopened  if  we  can  see  our 
way  to  purchase  an  organ  in  place  of 
the  _church  harmonium.  But  photo¬ 
graphy  has  not  ceased,  and  the 
proceeds  are  now  for  the  most  part 
devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  humani¬ 
tarian  causes,  homes  for  lost  and 
starving  cats,  vegetarian  hospitals 
and  so  forth. 

I  still  get  requests  to  photograph 
neighbouring  churches  and  rectories, 
and  besides  all  this  I  find  plenty  of 
work  at  my  own  particular  branch  of 
photography  —  namely,  architecture, 
and  am  constantly  adding  to  the  large 
collection  of  negatives  and  slides  I 
have  illustrating  this  subject.  By 
lending  negatives,  and  by  exchanging 
slides,  I  still  further  increase  this 
stock,  and  recently  I  have  contributed 
several  hundreds  of  prints  to  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  county  photographs,  which  is 
now  being  made,  each  album  of  these 
prints  as  it  is  bound  up  being  presented 
to  and  preserved  in  the  county  museum 
at  Dorchester.  This  work,  and  the 
secretaryship  of  the  County  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  and  membership  of 
several  postal  and  exchange  print  and 
slide  clubs,  keep  me  from  ever  having 
time  hanging  heavily  on  my  hands, 
and  I  hope  also  keep  me  from  that 
mischief  which,  according  to  a  hymn  I 
learnt  in  my  younger  days,  is  found 
for  idle  hands  to  do ;  at  any  rate,  it 
keeps  me  from  ever  desiring  to  go  out 
and  kill  some  living  thing  in  order  that 
I  may  kill  time,  for  which  result  I  am 
duly  thankful  to  my  harmless  hobby. 


All  second-rate  artists  will  tell  you  that  the 
ofojetft  of  fine  art  is  not  resemblance,  but  some 
kind  of  abstraction  more  refined  than  reality. 
Put  that  out  of  your  head  at  once.  The  object 
of  the  great  resemblant  arts  is,  and  always  has 
been ,  to  resemble ;  and  to  resemble  as  closely 
as  possible.  It  is  the  function  of  a  good 
portrait  to  see  the  man  before  you  in  habit  as 
he  lived,  and  I  would  we  had  a  few  more  who 
did  so.  It  is  the  function  of  a  good  landscape 
to  set  the  scene  before  you  in  its  reality ;  to 
make  you,  if  it  may  be,  think  the  clouds  are 
flying  and  streams  foaming. — Raskin. 


THE  USE 
OF  EXHIBITIONS. 

By  W.  E.  Wavfilow. 

AN  exhibition  of  photographic  pic¬ 
tures  may  be  said  to  have  a 
three-fold  object,  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  pictorial  photography,  the  sale 
of  the  exhibits,  with  the  subsequent 
introduction  to  our  homes  of  pictorial 
photographs,  and  the  instruction  of 
beginners  in  art  in  a  study  of  com¬ 
position. 

The  rapid  progress  of  pictorial 
photography  may  be  traced  in  a  marked 
degree  to  the  assistance  rendered  by 
exhibitions,  and  the  cause  of  this  is 
not  far  to  seek.  The  exhibitions  have 
not  only  brought  photography  before 
the  public  in  a  different  light,  but  have 
awakened  new  ideas,  new  schools  of 
ideas  one  may  say,  among  photographic 
artists  themselves.  They  have  been 
afforded  excellent  opportunities  of 
meeting,  after  coming  from  some 
distance  perhaps,  to  discuss  their  own 
and  other’s  exhibits  to  the  advantage  of 
all  concerned.  Then  there  is  that 
pleasant  rivalry  stirred  up  amongst  the 
exhibitors,  which  is  productive  of  such 
progressive  results.  This  rivalry  is, 
however,  not  of  the  monetary  order, 
beginning  and  ending  in  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  competitors  for  the  “filthy 
lucre,”  which  the  sale  of  their  pictures 
may  bring  them.  The  exhibitor  who 
enters  the  lists  for  the  sake  of  profit  is 
not  worthy  a  place  in  any  exhibition, 
no  matter  what  the  value  of  his 
pictures  from  an  artistic  standpoint. 
The  true  artist  is  undoubtedly  pleased 
when  his  exhibits  are  sold,  but  he 
should  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  their  price  is  not  the  sole  object 
of  their  sale,  for  the  majority  of  pur¬ 
chasers  value  a  work  more  for  its 
artistic  merits  than  its  price.  There 
are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  be  found 
in  those  who  have  more  of  this  world’s 
wealth  than  they  can  comfortably 
spend,  and  who  wish  to  impress  the 
public  with  their  money  rather  than 
with  their  abilities  as  connoisseurs. 

Speaking  of  sales  brings  us  to  the 
second  use  of  exhibitions,  the  value  of 
the  introduction  into  our  homes  of 
pictorial  photographers.  This  is  a 
subjeCt  which  affeCts  the  public  at 
large,  and  until  quite  recently  the 
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public  mind  on  the  matter  of  photo¬ 
graphs  did  not  extend  beyond  an 
artist’s  studio  and  the  glazed  print. 
Even  now  the  opening  of  an  exhibition 
of  pictorial  photographs  does  not  cause 
such  a  great  influx  of  spectators  as  it 
might,  and  the  reason  may  be  attributed 
to  the  above  cause.  Since  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  bromide  and  carbon 
printing  processes,  however,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  good  pictures  has  been 
greatly  facilitated,  and  the  number  of 
exhibitions  has  been  on  the  increase. 
These  causes  have  awakened  the 
public  to  the  faCt  that  a  new  power 
has  arisen  in  its  midst  to  bring  to  its 
homes  the  beauties  of  nature  in  a 
reliable  and  cheap  form.  Hitherto  the 
oil  painting  has  held  supreme  sway  and 
although  the  picture  of  the  photographer 
cannot  be  considered  its  direCt  rival, 
still  indireCtly  it  is  filling  a  place  which 
the  oil  painting  could  never  fill,  on 
account  of  its  price.  The  enlarging 
processes  used  in  photography  have 
also  done  much  towards  the  pleasing 
of  the  public,  who,  where  they  would 
hesitate  or  even  refuse  to  buy  a  small 
print,  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
purchase  a  larger  one. 

The  exhibitions,  then,  which  bring 
about  the  sale  of  photographs  for  the 
embellishment  of  our  houses,  are  a 
great  aid  to  photography,  and  they 
will  become  more  so  when  the  public 
have  accustomed  themselves  to  pictures 
produced  by  photography.  They  will 
not  be  so  ready  to  take  what  may  be 
first  presented  to  them,  purchasing 
more  with  the  idea  of  possession  than 
merit,  but  will  be  the  better  able  by 
their  experience  to  make  their  pur¬ 
chases  from  an  artistic  standpoint. 
This  will  in  its  turn  spur  on  the  cause 
of  pictorial  photography,  by  reason  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

The  value  of  exhibitions  as  an  aid  to 
the  beginner  is  one  of  their  most  useful 
features.  The  average  amateur  will, 
after  the  purchase  of  a  camera,  have 
the  usual  elementary  stages  to  pass 
through.  He  uses  the  camera  to 
photograph  his  friends  and  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  in  which  he  lives,  and 
perhaps  on  his  holidays  in  the  summer, 
but  the  original  enthusiasm  is  gone 
almost,  w7hen  these  stages  are  passed. 
The  camera  has  lost  its  charm,  and 
where  it  was  once  welcomed  as  a 


genial  companion  it  is  now  almost 
forgotten.  This  sudden  falling  off  is, 
no  doubt,  due  to  lack  of  inspiration, 
one  might  say,  a  need  for  something 
which,  when  exposed  upon,  will  be 
permanently  pleasing  in  the  resulting 
print.  It  is  at  this  stage  of  the  begin¬ 
ner’s  experiences  that  the  assistance 
afforded  by  a  visit  to  an  exhibition  of 
pictorial  photographs  is  most  telling. 
He  will  leave  the  rooms  much  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  exhibits,  especially  when 
he  thinks  that  the  possession  of  a 
camera  places  him  in  a  position  to 
make  attempts  at  art.  Photography 
will  be  no  longer  to  him  a  mere  hobby 
of  a  few  commonplace  exposures,  but 
a  power  in  his  hands  whereby  he  may 
not  only  make  good  use  of  his  time  but 
produce  results  worthy  of  the  cause. 
The  value  of  the  exhibition  to  the 
beginner  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated. 
The  reading  of  books  or  articles  on 
composition  and  the  study  of  prints  in 
the  photographic  journals  do  much 
good,  no  doubt,  but  they  form  only  a 
part  in  the  process.  The  visit  to  an 
exhibition  and  the  careful  study  of  its 
pictures  has  become  almost  a  necessity, 
especially  when  the  amount  of  care 
and  patience  which  have  been  expended 
in  its  formation  are  considered.  The 
general  public  may  and  will,  no  doubt, 
enter  its  doors  purely  for  the  sake  of 
seeing,  or  for  passing  the  time,  but  the 
amateur  photographer  should  make  no 
such  mistake.  Let  him  enter  and 
thoroughly  digest  the  exhibits  and 
their  motives,  with  the  resolve  to  carry 
into  praHice  the  lessons  he  will  learn. 
By  so  doing  he  can  make  himself 
familiar  with  the  composition  of  a 
picture— the  most  important  feature  in 
the  production  of  pictorial  photographs 
— and  gain  much  by  the  study  of  the 
works  of  prominent  artists.  He  may 
feel  assured  that  what  he  sees  will  be 
of  the  best,  nor  need  he  fear  that  he 
will  be  wasting  his  time  in  visiting  the 
exhibition,  as  all  the  pictures  on  view 
will  only  have  been  admitted  after  the 
most  severe  criticism  by  competent 
judges. 

Every  means  possible  should  be 
taken  at  this  time  of  year  to  visit  the 
exhibitions  where  open,  so  that  the 
lessons  there  learned  may  be  put  to 
practical  use  when  the  camera  is 
brought  from  winter  quarters,  although 
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it  should  not  be  relegated  to  such 
retirement,  but  used  all  the  year  round. 
The  inspection  of  the  exhibits  should 
be  most  carefully  made,  and  any  special 
features  either  in  the  composition  or 
framing  of  a  picture  noted,  so  that  when 
the  visit  is  reviewed  afterwards  a  rich 
harvest  of  benefits  may  be  reaped. 
The  increasing  popularity  of  exhibitions 
will,  no  doubt,  bring  about  more 
excellent  results  in  the  future  than  in 
the  past,  and  pictorial  photography 
will  owe  much  to  the  assistance  they 
have  rendered. 


BY  THE  SEA 

ON  the  Saturday  morning  preced¬ 
ing  Bank  Holiday,  I  happened 
to  be  at  the  terminus  of  one  of 
our  great  railways,  and,  of  course,  as 
one  might  expect,  considering  the  date, 
the  place  was  a  perfect  Babel,  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  people  all  apparently 
struck  with  the  same  idea,  namely, 
that  of  getting  away,  jostling  and 
bundling,  and  rendering  the  lives  of  the 
porters  perfectly  miserable  by  means 
of  idiotic  questions  and  insane  de¬ 
mands.  Amongst  the  crush  I  bumped 
up  against  my  friend  Jones,  a  young 
fellow  who  only  started  photography  a 
few  weeks  back.  I  noticed  that  he 
had  with  him  his  hand  camera,  a 
machine  of  the  five-guinea  build,  to 
accommodate  I  do  not  know  how  many 
films,  and  so  I  asked  him  where  he 
was  going  and  what  he  expected  to  do. 
To  the  first  question  he  replied  “Sand- 
town-on-the-Sea,”  and  to  the  second 
that  he  really  did  not  know  what  he 
was  actually  going  to  take,  but  that 
he  would  see  that  he  did  not  bring 
back  any  unexposed  films.  He  in¬ 
formed  me  that  he  had  his  camera 
loaded  to  the  utmost,  and  numberless 
re-charges  in  his  portmanteau,  and 
that  if  he  should  happen  to  want  more, 
he  had  no  doubt  he  should  be  able  to 
get  them  at  the  dealer’s  in  Sandtown. 
His  words  made  me  shudder,  because 
I  can  pretty  well  tell  what  his  work 
will  be  like  when  he  gets  back,  and  I 
feel  quite  confident  that  he  will  want 
me  to  explain  what  is  wrong  with  the 
hundreds  of  failures  he  will  make,  and 
to  go  into  ecstasies  over  the  few  sharp, 
"but  ill-composed  negatives  he  will 


secure.  I  fled  from  Jones  consequently 
with  perhaps  unseemly  haste,  but  in 
escaping  from  him  I  fell  across  the  track 
of  Thompson.  Now,  as  you  all  know, 
Thompson  is  a  great  high-art  man,  he 
goes  in  for  mud-flats,  tree  roots,  and 
usually  has  three  or  four  pictures  in 
the  Salon. 

“Hollo!”  I  said,  “where  are  you 
bound  for  ?  ” 

“Why,  Sandtown-on-the-Sea,  of 
course,”  he  retorted,  “the  wife  and 
children  want  a  holiday,  and  there  is 
no  other  place  as  convenient  and  easy 
to  get  at.” 

“You  are  taking  your  camera  with 
you,  I  suppose,”  I  remarked,  whereat 
he  laughed. 

“Certainly  not,  do  you  take  me  for 
a  month-old  amateur,  or  for  a  wretched 
snap-shooter  ?  Do  you  think  it  at  all 
likely  that  I  should  secure  a  Salon 
picture  at  a  spot  where  trippers  most 
do  congregate,  and  where  they  have 
niggers  on  the  sands,  and  hurdy-gurdies 
and  other  abominations  ?  Certainly 
not.  I  only  take  my  camera  with  me 
when  I  put  up  at  a  sleepy  seaside 
village,  where  there  are  plenty  of 
models  of  F.  M.  Sutcliffe’s  type,  and 
as  the  wife  and  family  think  nothing  of 
sleepy  villages,  and  they  must  go  away 
occasionally,  I  am  off  to  Sandtown  this 
year,  without  so  much  as  a  Pocket 
Kodak ! ” 

The  bell  rang  just  then,  and  the 
train  carrying  away  those  two  amateur 
photographers  as  widely  different  in 
their  views  as  the  Poles  are  apart,  to 
Sandtown-on-the-Sea,  and  I  was  left 
not  exactly  lamenting,  but  rather  pon¬ 
dering  upon  which  of  them  was  in  the 
right. 

Dear  readers  of  The  Practical  and 
Junior  Photographer,  there  are  amongst 
your  ranks  many  who  are  exactly  like 
Jones  and  Thompson.  The  Joneses 
select  Sandtown  -  on  -  the  -  Sea  be¬ 
cause  for  their  class  of  work  it  is  just 
as  good  as  anywhere  else.  They  will 
see  plenty  of  life,  and  they  will  take 
photographs  of  the  niggers  and 
steamers  (broad  side  on,  of  course),  and 
nice  groups  of  the  people  who  are  stay¬ 
ing  in  the  same  house  as  themselves, 
and  altogether  go  over  the  ground 
covered  by  the  local  professional  photo¬ 
grapher,  turning  out  work  precisely 
similar  to  his  as  regards  subject,  and 
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very  much  worse,  technically  speaking. 
The  Thompsons  on  the  other  hand  are 
forced  to  Sandtown-on-the-Sea  for 
family  reasons,  and  knowing  the  place 
do  not  take  any  apparatus  at  all, 
but  have  a  photographic  holiday, 
feeling,  however,  that  they  are 
wasting  the  time  which  they  ought 
to  be  employing  in  getting  ready 
autumn  exhibits.  Now  both  the 
Joneses  and  Thompsons  are  wrong, 
carrying  their  notions  to  extremes. 
You  can  go  to  the  most  popular 
sea-side  resort  on  the  coast,  a  resort 
wherein  lodging-houses  fill  up  the 
whole  of  the  “front,”  and  where  the 
railway  disgorges  rowdy  trippers  by 
the  thousands  each  day,  and  you 
can  take  pictures  there  which  will  be 
pictures,  if  not  great  ones,  and  which 
shall  have  neither  encroached  upon  the 
work  of  the  local  professional,  nor  be 


aimless  snap-shots.  The  sea  itself 
cannot  have  its  beauty  destroyed  by 
ornamental  piers,  or  District  Council 
foreshore  improvements.  Its  changing 
moods,  and  the  way  the  lights  and 
shadows  play  upon  it  even  at  Sand- 
town-on-the-Sea  are  pictorial,  and  if 
you  only  watch  the  right  opportunity, 
you  can  etherealize  and  poetize  even 
the  electric-lighted  promenade,  as 
Cracker  Jack  has  done  in  the  first 
reproduction.  Then  again,  provided 
the  stormy  weather  continue,  it  is 
quite  possible  to  secure  interesting  and 
beautiful  negatives  of  the  surf  and 
foam,  similar  to  that  obtained  by  Delo, 
for  all  you  need  is  to  take  a  good  long 
walk  right  out  of  Sandtown,  for  its 
trim  elements  must  end  somewhere 
and  beyond  them  Dame  Nature  has 
her  own  way  along  the  coast. 


A  Summer  Storm,  by  Cracker  Jack. 


Then  supposing  that  the  waves  sub¬ 
side,  and  the  sun  comes  out,  by  a 
judicious  arrangement  of  lighting  and 
by  watching  for  pleasing  reflections, 


even  those  pleasure  boats  which  take 
’Arry  and  ’Arriett  at  two  shillings  an 
hour  can  be  made  pictorial,  while  if  a 
few  yachts  are  present,  as  they  are 
almost  certain  to  be,  their  graceful 
outlines  if  properly  illuminated  will 
be  excellent  pictorial  material,  and 
you  will  see  many  as  charming 
scraps  as  that  obtained  by  Seetu. 

Then  again,  towards  the  sun¬ 
down,  how  many  possibilities  are 
opened  up,  say  even  at  Blackpool, 
for  you  need  not  turn  your  face 
landwards  towards  Alhambras  and 
Pavilions  or  Revolving  Towers,  but 
can  point  your  camera’s  eye  out  to 
sea,  where  the  clouds  and  the 
mighty  deep  will  provide  you  with 
no  end  of  sunset  effects,  which,  no 
matter  how  simple  the  materials  that 
compose  them,  are  extremely  telling. 
Instance  Drawnhoj’s  effort,  which  is 
only,  however,  a  moderate  example 


of  what  can  be  got.  If  I  were  to 
stray  in  the  domains  of  figure 
studies  to  be  secured  at  such  a  place 
as  Sandtown,  I  might  go  on  for 

Break,  break,  break,  by  Delo. 

Becalmed,  by  Seetu. 
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ever.  Ancient  fishwives  may  not 
abound,  the  boatmen  may  be  sug¬ 
gestive  rather  of  cabmen  than  of 
Whitby  toilers,  and  there  may  be  no 
mending  in  progress,  but  there  are 
always  the  children,  the  better-class 


ones  in  picturesque  bathing  costumes, 
building  sand  castles,  while  the 
commoner  sort  skip  about  in  as  wild 
disorder  and  as  pictorial  a  condition  of 
dishevelment  as  F.  C.  F.’s  little  miss. 
Surely  in  these  two  classes  alone  there 
ought  to  be  a  sufficient  scope  for  much 
good  work. 

And  lastly,  about  despised  lodging- 
house  filled  streets,  you  may  find  a 
picture  or  two.  As  a  rule  the 
District  Council,  in  order  to  make 
the  place  a  little  more  attractive, 
will  put  up  trees  in  the  thorough¬ 
fares,  under  the  impression  that  a  few 
green  branches  will  make  the  place 
appear  more  continental.  Then,  in 
order  to  give  a  soft  ground  for  the 
excursionists  and  weekenders  to  walk 
upon,  the  said  council  usually  employs 
a  considerable  quantity  of  asphalt. 
Now,  when  even  a  small  shower  of  rain 
falls  on  asphalt,  it  gives  it  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  soaking  wet  day.  Does  not 
this  open  up  practically  limitless  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  the  production  of  pictures 
after  the  style  of  T.  F.  B.’s?  On  a 


fine  day  I  very  much  doubt  whether 
anything  could  be  secured  in  such  a 
locality.  Given  a  wet  one  with  plenty 
of  pictorial  reflections  from  the  cabs 
and  the  pedestrians,  your  seaside 
popular  resort  will  supply  quite  a 
quantity  of  inland  “  impressions.” 
Now,  reader,  I  think  that  I  have  said 
enough  to  show  you  that  both  the 
gentlemen  I  mentioned  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  little  paper  were  in  the 
wrong  ;  that  the  one  who  went  to  snap 
indiscriminately  was,  of  course,  very 
much  out  of  it,  while  he  who  was  too 
superior  would  similarly  miss  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Think  on  this,  and  study  the 
examples,  and  even  if  you  go  to  Sand- 
town-on-the-Sea  take  with  you,  not 
only  your  hand  camera,  but  your  stand, 
for  no  matter  how  popular  and  how 
trim  a  resort  it  may  be,  if  you  have 
eyes  to  see  aright,  you  will  secure  some 


capital  photographs.  You  must,  how¬ 
ever,  leave  the  track  laid  down  by  the 
local  professional  alone,  and  if  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  you  take 
something  faintly  resembling  the  stock 
views,  look  to  your  lighting  to  disguise 
the  commonplaceness.  Perhaps  you 
may  then  make  Sandtown  as  pictorial 
(on  paper)  as  Staithes. 

Peter  Eland. 


The  Fisherman’s  Return,  by  Drawnhoj. 


A  Sea  Urchin,  by  F.  C.  F. 
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HOME-MADE 
BROMIDE  PAPER. 

By  T.  Thome  Baker,  F.R.P.S. 

SOME  time  ago  I  described  the 
preparation  of  ‘  salted  paper,’  and 
I  hope  that  those  who  have  been 
successful  with  it  will  be  tempted  to  try 
their  hand  at  bromide  paper. 

As  its  name  implies,  it  is  paper 
coated  with  silver  bromide — a  salt 
which  under  certain  conditions  may  be 
rendered  very  sensitive  to  ordinary  gas 


or  lamp-light.  It  is  therefore  necess¬ 
ary  that  the  whole  of  the  operations  be 
carried  out  with  great  care,  in  a  room 
which  is  quite  light-tight,  and  with 
only  a  small  amount  of  red  light  for 
illumination. 

To  make  the  emulsion,  the  follow¬ 
ing  solutions  must  be  prepared  : — 


A 

Ammonium  bromide  .  20  grs. 

Potassium  iodide  .  2  ,, 

Distilled  water .  2  oz. 

B 

Silver  nitrate . , .  28  grs. 

Distilled  water . . .  1  oz. 


When  dissolved,  add  60  grs.  of 
gelatine  to  A,  and  let  it  soak  for  an 

A  Wet  Day,  by  T.  F.  B. 


hour.  This  may  be  conveniently  done 
in  a  4-oz.  measure ;  the  measure  is 
then  stood  in  a  jar  of  boiling  water, 
and  the  contents  stirred  with  a  glass 
rod,  until  the  gelatine  has  all  melted. 
The  B  solution  is  also  similarly  heated, 
and  when  both  are  at  about  120°  Fahr., 
A  is  put  into  a  io-oz.  bottle,  and  little 
by  little  B  added  to  it,  with  constant 
shaking.  This  and  all  subsequent 
operations  must  be  done  in  the  dark¬ 
room.  When  it  has  all  been  added, 
the  bottle  must  be  left  in  the  water  for 
half  an  hour,  this  being  replaced  as 
soon  as  it  begins  to  get  cool,  so  as  to 
keep  the  temperature  as  near  ioo° 
Fahr.  as  possible. 

Now  this  emulsion  would  be  useless 
if  there  were  any  great  excess  of  potas¬ 
sium  bromide  in  it,  as  this  would 
restrain  the  development  to  such  an 
extent  that  pure  whites  would  be  practi¬ 
cally  unattainable  ;  also  if  any  excess 
of  silver  nitrate  were  present,  the  paper 
would  be  covered  with  black  stains  on 
immersion  in  the  developing  bath. 
Hence  we  see  the  necessity  for  what 
is  termed  ‘  washing  ’  the  emulsion. 
The  hot  emulsion  is  allowed  to  set  in 
the  measure.  It  is  then  scooped  out 
with  a  silver-plated  or  bone  spoon  and 
placed  in  the  centre  of  a  clean  piece  of 
muslin  of  2  ft.  x  1  ft.  area.  It  is  then 
wrapped  up  in  it,  and  the  whole 
squeezed  till  all  the  emulsion  has 
dropped  in  little  worms  into  a  basin  of 
water  placed  ready  to  receive  it.  This 
water  is  poured  off,  and  more  added  ; 
after  about  six  such  washings  most  of 
the  soluble  bromides  and  nitrates  will 
have  been  removed.  The  emulsion  is 
then  spread  out  on  clean  blotting  paper 
till  fairly  dry,  and  then  melted  up 
again.  Ten  drops  of  a  10%  solution 
of  chrome  alum  are  then  stirred  in, 
when  it  will  be  ready  for  coating. 

Sheets  of  good,  fairly  thin  paper, 
such  as  is  used  by  printers,  may  be 
floated  for  two  minutes  upon  the  emul¬ 
sion,  which  is  poured  into  a  dish  the 
requisite  size,  and  they  are  then  hung 
up  to  dry.  A  much  quicker  way  of  coat¬ 
ing  with  a  simple  hand  machine,  I 
hope  to  describe  in  a  subsequent 
contribution. 

No  definite  idea  can  be  given  regard¬ 
ing  the  exposure ;  this  must  be  found 
by  experiment.  To  begin  with  about 
30  secs,  may  be  tried,  and  from  the 
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result  the  approximate  time  may  be 
estimated. 

The  best  developer  is  undoubtedly 


ferrous  oxalate,  and  next  to  this, 
though  far  more  convenient,  is  : — 

Sodium  sulphite. . . 200  grs. 

Pot.  bromide  . 2  ,, 

Water  . . 4  oz. 

Amidol  . . 20  grs. 

If  any  stains  occur  during  develop¬ 
ment,  it  will  be  known  that  the  emul¬ 
sion-washing  was  insufficient.  These 
may  be  remedied  to  a  certain  extent  by 


a  clearing  solution  of  acetic  acid  1  part, 
water  100  parts. 

An  emulsion  giving  tones  tending  to 
brown  and  sepia  may  be  made  by 
replacing  two  or  three  grains  of  the 
ammonium  bromide  by  a  corresponding 
number  of  grains  of  potassium  iodide. 


three  inches  from  the  loop  end  bend 
at  right  angles  by  heating  in  the  fire 
and  knocking  it  over  a  stone  step. 

Now  cut  a  groove,  lengthwise,  in 
the  underneath  of  the  board  described, 
to  receive  the  bent  head  of  the  flue 
rake,  so  that  when  it  is  fitted  into  the 
groove  the  length  of  the  bar  will  be 
exadtly  in  the  centre  of  the  board  (the 
groove  should  be  cut  deep  enough  to 
let  the  bar  in  just  flush).  A  piece  of 
half-inch  wood  is  now  screwed  over 
the  bar  in  the  groove  so  as  to  hold  it 
in  place  and  a  piece  the  other  side  of 
the  bar  to  keep  it  from  slipping  out. 

Two  small  pieces  of  metal  are  now 
required  for  the  points  on  which  the 
rocker  swings  to  work  in.  The  best 
plan  is  to  purchase  two  sockets,  such 
as  spring  bells  are  fastened  to  the 


A  PLATE  ROCKER 
FOR  THE  DARK-ROOM. 

HIS  rocker  (which  will  rock 
anything  from  a  quarter-plate 
dish  to  a  15  x  12)  can  be  fitted 
on  the  edge  of  a  low  shelf,  or,  if  there 
is  no  shelf  low  and  wide  enough,  a 
bracket  will  have  to  be  fixed  to  the 
wall  for  its  reception. 

Out  of  a  piece  of  one-inch  wood  cut 
a  piece  twelve  inches  long  by  ten 
inches  wide.  The  wood  is  necessarily 
thick  to  prevent  warping  on  account 
of  liquid  being  frequently  spilled  on  it. 

Obtain  an  old  flue  rake  and  knock 
off  the  arm,  i.e.,  the  short  piece  at 
right  angles  to  the  handle.  At  about 


wall  with,  shaped  thus —  1 — - 1 

they  have  holes  — . - - — 

in  each  arm  and  thereby  do  away  with 
the  necessity  of  drilling,  which  the 
worker  may  not  have  the  implement 
to  do.  Countersink  a  small  depression 
in  the  middle  of  each  of  the  raised 
parts  to  take  the  points  of  nails,  and 
screw  one  to  each  end  of  the  board, 
underneath,  in  the  middle,  about  half 
an  inch  from  each  end. 

The  bar  has  now  to  be  heavily 
weighted  at  the  bottom.  This  can  be 
done  by  wrapping  sheet  lead  round  it 
or  by  casting  by  means  of  placing  the 
end  in  a  wooden  box  about  four  inches 
high  and  three  square  and  pouring 
liquid  lead  into  it.  When  set,  the  box 
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can  be  broken  away  from  it.  It  will 
not  slip  off  as  the  bar  widens  out 
towards  the  bottom. 

The  rocker  itself  is  now  finished, 
it  only  remains  to  fit  it  to  the  shelf. 

Cut  a  slit  about  one  inch  wide  by 
about  three  inches  long  in  the  edge  of 
the  shelf.  Drive  two  round  nails  into 
the  top  of  the  shelf  about  one  inch 
from  the  edge  and  so  far  apart  that 
the  metals  on  the  rocker  will  rest  on 
them.  Remove  the  tops  of  the  nails 
with  wire  nippers  and  file  them  to 
points. 

It  only  remains  to  put  a  drop  of  oil 
on  the  wearing  points  and  you  will 
have  completed  a  most  useful  accessory 
which  will  save  a  lot  of  time  and 
trouble  in  keeping  the  solutions  moving 
during  the  many  stages  in  the  working 
of  both  plates  and  prints. 

E.  A .  Pearson. 

SPOTTING  NEGATIVES 
AND  PRINTS. 

By  Edward  IV.  Newcomb. 

r  I  "HERE  is  nothing  which  tends  to 

!  spoil  an  otherwise  good  picture 
more  than  an  unspotted  print 
from  an  unspotted  negative,  and  if  all 
would  realize  this  a  very  common 
blemish  could  easily  be  done  away 
with,  for,  though  tedious,  spotting  is 
by  no  means  difficult.  Perhaps  from 
defective  emulsion  on  the  plate,  more 
probably  from  bubbles  on  it  during 
development,  transparent  spots  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  on  the  finished 
negative,  or  it  may  get  scratched  in 
handling,  and,  of  course,  those  spots 
or  scratches  show  in  the  print  unless 
filled  in.  They  may  be  just  daubed 
over  with  red  opaque  (a  very  poor 
medium,  by  the  way,  though  commonly 
sold  for  that  purpose),  or  they  may  be 
properly  filled  so  that  no  sign  of  the 
patching  up  will  show  on  the  print. 
It  is  far  preferable  to  take  time  enough 
on  properly  spotting — i.e.,  filling  in  the 
holes — the  negative  so  that  a  com¬ 
paratively  clean  print  may  be  taken 
from  it  ever  afterward,  than  to  daub 
on  a  medium  in  a  careless  way,  which 
fills  the  holes  but  calls  for  an  equal 
amount  of  touching  upon  the  white 
spots  on  each  and  every  print  taken 


off,  thus  increasing  the  work  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  perfect  print  a  hundred  per 
cent.  Once  properly  spotted  a  clean 
print  is  assured,  unless  the  paper  may 
have  an  occasional  blemish,  so  it 
decidedly  pays  to  spend  time  in  work¬ 
ing  over  a  negative  before  placing  it  in 
the  printing  room. 

We  may  not  only  spot,  but  remove 
defects  as  well,  heighten  effects,  subdue 
others,  and,  even  if  we  do  not  understand 
retouching,  remove  deep  shadows,  freck¬ 
les,  etc.,  in  portraits  before  printing. 
For  this  work  there  will  be  required 
three  fine  sable  brushes,  several  pencils, 
from  a  very  hard  to  a  quite  soft  grade, 
a  retouching  frame,  a  bottle  of  retouch¬ 
ing  fluid,  a  little  gelatine,  and  a  stick 
of  India  ink,  as  well  as  a  few  moist 
water  colours,  such  as  brown,  sepia, 
gamboge,  Prussian  blue,  and  scarlet 
lake.  The  retouching  frame  may  be 
easily  constructed,  after  a  glance  at  the 
cut  of  one  in  a  dealer’s  catalogue  if  one 
is  handy,  with  saw  and  nails.  It  is 
simply  a  convenient  easel  for  the 
negative  while  working  on  it ;  at  a 
pinch  a  printing  frame  with  legs  and 
a  white  card  behind  to  reflect  light 
would  answer.  It  is  well  to  grind  up 
some  India  ink  on  a  porcelain  slab, 
using  gelatine  solution  instead  of 
water,  and  to  have  dabs  of  the  other 
paints  on  the  slab  also,  and  now  to 
spot  the  negative  we  have  in  the 
frame  on  a  table  before  a  window. 
Many  tack  a  black  cloth  upon  the 
frame  and  cover  the  head  while  work¬ 
ing,  as  greater  accuracy  in  matching 
can  thereby  be  obtained.  We  will 
first  fill  all  the  largest  holes  and 
scratches  with  India  ink,  using  a 
brush  of  small  size,  well  pointed  by 
drawing  through  the  lips,  and  never 
filling  a  hole  in  one  dab,  but  rather  by 
a  series  of  slight  touches  with  not  too 
much  India  ink.  By  persistently 
touching  the  spots,  a  little  touch  at  a 
time,  we  can  observe  how  near  we 
come  to  matching  the  opacity  of  the 
surrounding  parts,  and  thus,  patiently 
filling  the  hole  and  noting  the  result, 
we  can  make  it  impossible  to  detect 
the  patch.  The  very  small  pinholes 
are  to  be  touched  with  the  tip  of  our 
finest  brush,  using  a  reading  glass  if 
necessary,  always  remembering  never 
to  do  in  one  touch  what  could  be  done 
in  ten,  if  fine  work  is  desired.  If  the 
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holes  go  clear  through  the  emulsion  to 
the  glass,  they  may  be  first  filled  with 
thick  gelatine  solution,  and  when  dry 
touched  with  retouching  fluid  and 
filled  with  the  pencil,  using  fine 
crossed  strokes  like  a  continuous 
figure  8,  or  they  may  be  filled  with 
a  filler  made  from  scrapings  of  a 
worthless  negative  melted  up  in  a 
water  bath.  This  latter  method  is 
a  favourite  one  with  many,  as  the 
filler,  carefully  laid  on,  is  pretty  apt  to 
match  nicely.  For  landscape  work 
any  of  the  methods  described  answer 
the  purpose,  and  with  practice  and 
patience  good  work  may  readily  be 
accomplished.  For  portrait  negatives 
I  think  it  is  best  to  use  lead  entirely, 
except  for  defects  in  positions  other 
than  the  face.  Apply  a  single  drop  of 
retouching  fluid  to  the  face,  and  with 
the  ball  of  the  finger  rub  it  around  till 
the  entire  part  to  be  worked  over  is 
covered,  then,  when  tacky,  fill  in  the 
shadows  and  freckles  with  delicate 
touches  of  a  very  finely  pointed  4  to  6 
H  Faber  lead  pencil.  If  there  be 
clear  holes,  fill  them  first  with  the 
gelatine  solution  before  mentioned. 
Freckles  must  be  touched  until  they 
exactly  match  the  rest  of  the  face,  and 
it  is  well,  before  quite  through,  to  take 
off  a  proof  or  two  to  make  sure  that  it 
is  not  being  overdone.  Shadows,  if 
deep,  should  be  filled  somewhat,  but 
not  entirely  ;  deep  wrinkles  are  to  be 
likewise  toned  down  with  crossed 
strokes  (the  figure  eight  is  an  easy 
stroke  to  use),  but  never  entirely 
filled,  for  with  their  elimination  would 
also  disappear  all  likeness.  In  case 
the  face  is  in  deep  shadow,  or,  for  that 
matter,  in  case  of  deep  shadows  on 
any  negative,  it  is  best  to  overcome 
the  trouble  by  putting  on  more  or 
less  opaque  colour  on  the  back.  For 
medium  heightening  use  a  dab  of 
Prussian  blue,  and  pat  it  with  damp 
fingers  till  smoothly  spread  over  the 
required  area.  By  changing  the  nega¬ 
tive  about,  the  lines  left  by  the  finger 
may  be  crossed  and  recrossed  until  an 
even  patch  of  colour  is  secured.  More 
contrast  may  be  had  by  the  use  of 
gamboge,  and  still  more  by  the  use  of 
crimson  lake. 

So  much  for  filling  in  defects;  should 
occasion  arise  when  it  would  improve 
the  negative  to  remove  an  object  that 


prints  white,  or  perhaps  oniy  tone  it 
down,  it  must  be  etched  away,  and  if 
necessary  spotted  a  trifle  afterwards. 
Sometimes  we  forget  to  look  our  sitter 
over  carefully,  and  afterwards  find  a 
handkerchief  protruding  from  the  coat 
pocket,  to  the  very  great  disadvantage  of 
our  result  as  a  whole,  or  mayhap  a  rock 
in  our  landscape  takes  very  white  and 
presents  a  notably  conspicuous  appear¬ 
ance  in  our  picture.  These  things  must 
be  toned  down  or  entirely  eliminated  by 
patiently  scratching  with  little  chisels, 
which  may  be  conveniently  made  by 
grinding  three  or  four  needles  of 
different  sizes  to  an  awl  point  and  set¬ 
ting  in  slender  handles  about  the  size 
of  a  pencil.  With  the  etching  tools 
we  also  deepen  shadows  when  neces¬ 
sary.  To  improve  many  prints  it  is 
necessary  to  supply  a  sense  of  distance 
which  is  lacking,  perhaps  through 
stopping  the  lens  down  too  much  ;  at 
any  rate,  the  values  are  not  marked 
enough  and  the  picture  is  flat.  We 
could  touch  up  the  print  itself  with 
paint,  but  if  a  number  of  prints  are  to 
be  made,  it  is  more  economical  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  negative,  so  beginning  with 
the  immediate  foreground,  we  etch  and 
proof  and  etch  and  proof  till  we  have 
put  snap  into  the  picture  and  corrected 
the  sameness  of  values  properly.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  overdo  this  work, 
as  otherwise  we  shall  have  more  spot¬ 
ting  to  do.  Having  corrected  the 
negative  as  much  as  possible,  we  still 
may  need  to  do  a  little  spotting  on  the 
print,  for  a  touch  here  and  there  is 
likely  to  improve  the  print  amazingly. 
For  platinotype,  India  ink  with  a  little 
blue  to  match  the  cold  black  should 
be  mixed.  For  developed  prints  the 
same  or  perhaps  only  the  India  ink. 
For  aristo  prints  the  brown,  sepia 
or  a  mixture  of  brown  and  yellow  or 
red  or  sepia  can  be  mixed  to  match, 
but  if  it  takes  a  year,  mix  a  colour  that 
absolutely  matches  the  colour  of  the 
print.  Nothing  looks  more  ridiculous 
than  a  print  laboriously  spotted  with  a 
tint  which  doesn’t  match ;  it  is  as 
incongruous  a  thing  as  can  possibly 
be,  and  reflects  the  greatest  discredit 
upon  the  person  who  thinks  he  has 
done  his  work  well. 

Somehow  the  sight  of  those  ri¬ 
diculous  prints  always  puts  me  in  mind 
of  the  ostrich  who,  hiding  his  head  in 
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the  sand  so  that  he  can  see  nobody, 
imagines  that  his  conspicuous  carcase 
is  likewise  invisible  to  the  hunter. 
Spotting  on  the  print  should  be  as  little 
indulged  in  as  possible,  specially  on 
other  than  black  and  white,  since  some 
day  the  print  may  change  its  tone  and 
the  spotting  will  be  conspicuous.  A 
celebrated  New  York  photographer, 
who  recently  died,  was  most  particular 
about  this  matter.  No  man  ever  spent 
so  much  time  and  money  on  having 
the  negative  worked  up  to  perfection 
as  he  did,  and  he  required  it  to  yield 
the  most  perfect  print  possible  without 
a  touch  upon  it.  He  argued  that  time 
so  spent  was  anything  but  wasted,  as 
once  the  negative  was  ready  for  the 
printer,  a  pidture  requiring  no  further 
painting  up  was  to  be  had  from  it 
every  time.  He  employed  no  print- 
spotter,  never  sent  out  a  spotted  print 
and  rather  than  even  spot  a  slight 
defedt  due  to  imperfedt  paper,  he  would 
tear  the  print  up.  Still  we  cannot  all 
indulge  in  such  great  care,  and  we 
therefore  fill  in  here  and  there  on  the 
print  with  a  colour  that  absolutely 
matches  the  tone  of  the  print.  That 
the  prints  of  amateurs  almost  invari¬ 
ably  require  spotting  I  can  attest  after 
handling  thousands  of  them  for  repro- 
dudtion.  The  amateur  is  notably  care¬ 
less  in  this  respect,  either  preparing  his 
negatives  for  printing  in  a  slovenly 


manner,  and  trying  to  repair  the 
damage  in  an  equally  ineffective  way 
on  the  print  or  else  ignoring  spotting 
entirely.  I  do  not  recall  a  dozen  clean 
prints  in  the  last  year,  prints  that  I  did 
not  have  to  spend  time  over  before 
sending  them  to  the  engraver,  and  could 
the  people  who  sent  them  have  seen 
the  possibilities  of  their  work,  I  think 
they  would  have  been  as  careful  in  this 
respedt  as  they  undoubtedly  had  been 
in  seledting  a  good  subjedt. 

It  is  a  pity  to  ignore  these  little 
points  and  thus  ruin  good  work,  but, 
alas,  it  takes  time  and  patience  to 
work  up  a  negative  thoroughly,  and 
those  items  are  very  grudgingly 
bestowed  on  much  of  the  work  I 
see,  hence  this  paper.  Spotting  pays 
just  as  well  as  proper  exposure  does, 
it  is  often  the  making  of  a  picture,  and 
is  of  undoubted  importance.  No  one 
cares  to  see  holes,  scratches,  spots,  too 
deep  shadows,  etc.,  on  a  print;  no 
one  need  see  them  if  our  camera  users 
would  but  realize  how  serious  a  defect 
is  a  blemish  that  attracts  earlier  and 
more  notice  than  the  good  portions  of 
a  picture.  The  work  is  really  most 
interesting,  this  improving  of  nega¬ 
tives,  and  I  am  sure  that  all  who  try 
in  the  right  way  will  feel  amply  repaid 
for  their  efforts,  if  they  will  but  take 
“before  and  after”  proofs  from  their 
negatives. — The  Camera. 


Composite  Pidture  made  of  45  pieces  cut  from 
The  Junior  Salon ,  of  1899. 

223,  Oxford  St.,  London, 


E.  Savoure, 
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The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers, 
and  their  letters  are  at  all  times  read  with  interest, 
though  it  is  not  as  a  rule  possible  to  reply  to  them  at 
areat  length  or  as  fully  as  many  of  them  deserve. 
Suggestions  are  always  welcome,  and  when  practicable 
are  adopted.  Rejected  manuscripts  are  returned  if 
stamps  have  been  enclosed  for  that  purpose.  See 
also  notice  at  head  of  “Answers  to  Correspondents.” 
Address  letters — The  Editor,  The  Practical  and  Junior 
Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

CALENDAR. 

Sept.  2 1 — Nov.  3.  Exhibition  of  the  Linked  Ring.  The 
Photographic  Salon,  Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly,  W. 
Hon.  Sec.,  R.  W.  Craigie. 

Oct.  1 — Nov.  3,  1900.  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society  New  Gallery.  Hon.  Sec.,  J.  A. 
Hodges,  66,  Russell  Square,  W.C. 

Oct.  22 — 24,  1900.  Exhibition  of  the  Hove  Camera  Club. 
Hon.  Sec.,  C.  Berrington-Stoner,  24,  Holland  Road, 
Hove. 

Oct.  21  —  Nov.  18.  Exhibition  of  the  Philadelphia 
Photographic  Salon. 

Nov.  t2 — 17.  Triennial  Exhibition  of  the  Ashion-under- 
Lyne  Photographic  Society.  (Pictures  received  by 
invitation  only.)  Hon.  Sec.,  Robert  T.  Marsland, 
24,  Park  Parade,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Nov.  13 — 17.  Exhibition  of  the  Aintree  Photographic 
Society.  Hon.  Sec.,  Theodore  Wood,  12,  Highfield 
Road,  Walton,  Liverpool. 

Nov.  21 — 27.  Exhibition  of  the  Cleveland  Camera  Club. 
Hon.  Sec.,  F.  W.  Pearson,  98,  Victoria  Road, 
Middlesborough. 

Jan.,  1901.  International  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  India.  Hon.  Sec.,  T.  C.  Downing,  57, 
Park  Street,  Calcutta,  India. 

* 

From  the  Editor's  Desk. 


The  Very  little  capable  of  being 

Holidays.  chronicled  is  going  on  in  the 

photographic  world.  The 
club  room  is  deserted — no  tobacco  smoke 
clouds  its  atmosphere — no  conversation  fills 
its  dusty  corners  with  sociable  humming 


sounds.  All  who  are  able,  have  gone  into 
the  country,  or  to  Paris,  or  somewhere  abroad, 
where  the  smoke  of  their  pipes  is  wafted  away 
by  gentle  summer  breezes.  But  though 
colledtively  photographers  are  doing  next  to 
nothing,  individually  they  are  as  busy  as  ever 
making  latent  records  that  may  sooner  or  later 
yield  pidlures  of  beauty  and  interest.  With 
the  large  majority,  photography  is  not  the 
main  motive  of  the  holiday,  but  quite  a 
secondary  consideration,  used  simply  as  a 
means  of  bringing  home  pleasing  mementoes 
of  places  and  scenes  visited.  I  do  not  wish  to 
depreciate  the  work  produced  under  such 
circumstances,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
comparatively  few  achieve  much  success  when 
the  camera  is  relegated  to  second  place.  To 
do  good  work,  one  must  go  to  photograph. 
And  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  world 
if  people  would  be  advised  to  set  a  few  days 
of  the  holiday  apart  especially  for  taking 
photographs,  leaving  the  camera  at  home  for 
the  rest  of  the  time.  This  is  advice  that  I 
follow  myself. 

The  National  The  work  of  the  National 
Photographic  Photographic  Record  Asso- 
Record  ciation  cannot  be  made  too 

Association.  widely  known,  nor  should  any 
inducement  for  photo¬ 
graphers  to  put  this  slight  tax  upon  themselves 
in  the  interests  of  posterity  be  overlooked. 
Many  people  imagine  the  only  records  required 
are  photographs  of  buildings  likely  to  be  pulled 
down  or  to  perish  at  the  hand  of  time,  and 
having  no  taste  for  architectural  photography, 
they  do  nothing  at  all  for  the  association.  But 
according  to  a  recent  utterance  of  Mr.  Geo. 
Scamell,  the  honorary  secretary,  the  records 
required  are  very  much  more  diverse  than 
might  at  first  be  imagined.  Photographs  are 
wanted  of  manners,  customs,  ceremonies  and 
sports  of  the  people,  which,  especially  in  the 
villages,  are  in  a  transition  state,  and  this  class 
should  include  types  of  people,  groups  of 
school  children,  portraits  of  local  celebrities, 
geological  subjects,  coast  scenery,  shipping 
and  vehicles  of  transport  on  land,  which  are 
fast  changing  owing  to  the  introduction  of 
electricity  as  a  motive  power,  motor  cars,  etc. 
Here  then  is  a  large  field  of  useful  work  from 
which  the  amateur  photographer  can  select 
subjects  to  his  own  taste.  The  only  trouble  he 
need  take  then  on  behalf  of  the  Record 
Association  is  to  send  duplicate  prints  suitably 
mounted  and  described  according  to  the 
specified  regulations  which  can  be  had  on 
application  to  the  secretary.  I  hope  this 
paragraph  may  be  the  means  of  bringing  new 
contributors  to  the  National  Collection. 

* 

A  Photographic  If  the  annual  cyclists’  camp 
Camp.  at  Harrogate  is  still  a 

popular  institution  after 
twenty-four  years  of  life,  why  should  not  a 
photographic  camp  on  similar  lines  be 
attempted  ?  This  is  the  argument  and  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  editor  of  the  Photographic  News,  and 
I  agree  with  him  that  there  is  something  in 
the  idea.  Only  the  camp  need  not  be  fixed  in 
one  place,  year  after  year,  but  could  visit 
different  parts  of  the  country  where  specially 
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charadteristic  scenery  is  to  be  found.  As  such 
an  arrangement  would  open  the  door  to 
somewhat  out  of  the  way  spots  where  hotels 
are  few  and  far  between,  and  also  offer 
attractions  of  a  Bohemian  type,  I  believe  that 
the  “wilder"  photographers  would  give  it 
hearty  support.  Now  is  the  time  for  someone 
to  take  the  initiative. 


A  New  The  study  and  presentation 

Field.  of  bird  life  by  means  of  the 

camera  has  become  a  very 
distindt  branch  of  photography  or  natural 
history,  whichever  it  may  be  called.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  appearance  and 
behaviour  of  many  birds  have  been  made  known 
much  more  clearly  and  reliably  than  the  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  earlier  naturalists,  even  those  of 
Bewick  included,  could  ever  accomplish.  In 
this  field  the  work  of  the  Kearton  Bros.,  R.  B. 
Lodge,  and  Oliver  G.  Pike,  has  been  most 
systematic  and  noteworthy.  The  next  point 
is :  Cannot  this  application  of  the  camera  be 
extended  into  the  realms  of  nature — the  animal 
world,  more  particularly  ?  Who  will  give  us  a 
modern  '  ‘  Selborne'  ’  illustrated  by  photographs  ? 
The  time  is  ripe  for  such  work,  and  he  who 
thus  unites  in  himself  the  abilities  of  naturalist 
and  photographer  will  achieve  a  new  work  and 
earn  a  name  in  the  annals  of  natural  history. 


Gum  and  One  gets  a  little  tired  of  those 

Fuzzitypes.  small-minded,  short-sighted 
men  who  are  for  ever 
“venturing  to  hope  that  they  have  seen  the 
last  of  the  gum-print  or  of  the  fuzzitype."  If 
only  they  would  keep  quiet  about  things  they 
do  not  understand,  and  cease  to  gabble  about 
them,  the  world  would  go  on  a  lot  more  quietly. 
Some  of  the  finest  photographs  ever  produced 
have  been  rank  fuzzitypes,  and  no  process  has 
ever  achieved  results  superior  to  gum-bichro¬ 
mate  in  skilful  hands.  Of  course,  both  these 
styles  are  frequently  abused,  but  for  the  matter 
of  that,  so  is  P.O.P.,  and  more  grossly  than  any 
other.  Now  some  processes  are  more  difficult 
to  work  effectively,  and  certain  styles  are  only 
to  be  properly  applied  to  a  very  limited  range 
of  subjects,  but  all  are  legitimate  when  used 
with  good  taste.  Therefore  let  us  have  no 
arbitrary  rules  and  regulations,  least  of  all 
from  those  whose  knowledge  and  experience  of 
photography  in  the  broadest  sense  is  decidedly 
limited.  Breadth  of  mind  is  as  desirable  a 
trait  in  the  photographer  as  breadth  of  com¬ 
position  in  his  picture. 


The  Postal  At  this  crisis  in  the  history 
Club  of  “The  of  our  two  journals —  their 
Practical  fusion  into  one — it  becomes 

and  Junior  necessary  to  draw  attention 

Photographer.”  once  more  to  the  Postal 
Club,  formerly  associated 
with  The  Junior  Photographer  only,  and  now,  of 
course,  with  both.  In  order  to  bring  the  more 
earnest  photographers  who  are  readers  of  the 
journal  in  closer  touch,  and  assist  them  towards 
a  further  improvement  of  their  work,  a  club 
consisting  at  first  of  one  circle  only  was  formed. 


Afterwards  further  circles  of  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  members  were  from  time  to  time  inaugu¬ 
rated,  until  at  the  present  there  are  four  in 
activity.  To  qualify  for  admission  to  one  of 
these  circles  a  candidate  must  be  the  recipient 
of  a  prize  or  certificate  in  one  of  the  compe¬ 
titions  carried  on  in  the  magazine,  or  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  be  “  hung  on  the 
line"  in  The  Junior  Salon.  If  then  he  desires 
to  join  the  club,  he  must  communicate  with 
the  Editor,  who  acts  as  secretary  to  the  circles, 
and,  having  paid  entrance  fee  and  subscrip¬ 
tion,  he  becomes  attached  to  one  of  the  groups, 
and  receives  all  the  advantages  of  the  ever- 
circulating  portfolio  and  note-book  belonging 
to  that  group.  The  rules  of  the  club  will  be 
found  below ;  and  since  there  are  vacancies  in 
the  Fourth  Circle  at  the  present  moment,  the 
Editor  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  duly 
qualified  persons  who  desire  to  join.  There 
are  several  ladies  in  each  circle. 

RULES. 

(0  The  club  shall  consist  of  as  many  circles  of  about 
twelve  persons  as  circumstances  may  demand 

(2)  The  qualification  for  membership  shall  be  the 
holding  of  a  prize  or  a  certificate  award  in  connection 
with  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer  during  any 
period  of  the  magazine’s  existence. 

(3)  The  objects  of  the  club  shall  be  the  promotion  of 
pictorial  and  technical  excellence  by  means  of  mutual 
criticism.  Towards  this  aim  a  portfolio  of  prints  con¬ 
tributed  by  members  of  the  circle  shall  be  circulated. 

(4)  The  portfolio  shall  circulate  from  member  to  mem¬ 
ber,  and  may  be  retained  by  each  three  days,  including 
day  ofreceipt  and  despatch,  or  four  if  a  Sunday  or  general 
holiday  intervene.  Each  member  shall  forward  the 
portfolio  to  the  one  next  on  the  list,  inserting  the  dates 
of  receipt  and  despatch  in  the  book  provided  for  that 
purpose,  at  the  same  time  advising  the  Secretary  by 
post-card  of  the  date  of  despatch. 

(5)  Each  member  shall  put  into  the  portfolio  not  less 
than  two  and  not  more  than  four  prints  every  time  it 
reaches  him,  removing  his  former  contributions. 

(6)  Any  member  failing  to  contribute  prints  to  two 
consecutive  rounds  shall,  unless  good  reason  be  given 
for  such  inaction,  be  considered  to  have  resigned. 

(7)  Prints  shall  be  mounted  upon  paper  or  very  thin 
cardboard,  and  each  one  placed  in  one  of  the  descriptive 
sheets  provided  by  the  Secretary,  upon  which  it  is 
intended  that  the  comments  shall  be  written. 

(8)  A  memorandum-book  shall  accompany  the  port¬ 
folio  for  notes,  suggestions,  etc. 

(9)  The  annual  subscription  shall  be  2S.  6d.,  payable 
in  December  for  the  succeeding  year.  Any  member 
who  fails  to  pay  his  subscription  by  the  end  of  January 
shall  be  struck  off  the  list.  The  entrance  fee  shall  be  is. 

(10)  The  Editor  of  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher  will  act  as  Secretary,  and  shall  have  power  to 
use  his  discretion  in  any  matters  not  covered  by  the 
above  rules. 

*  * 

* 

Plates  for  the  Hand  Camera. — The 
theory  that  one  must  have  very  swift  plates 
for  hand-camera  work  dies  hard.  During 
the  past  month  we  have  had  quite  a  number 
of  letters  from  our  more  photographically 
juvenile  readers  in  which,  following  the 
information  that  a  hand  camera  has  been 
purchased,  comes  the  query  “which  brand  of 
plates  is  the  most  rapid  and  suitable?”  Now, 
for  the  average  work  an  ordinary  plate  is  more 
than  fast  enough  and  it  is  only  for  very  special 
subjedts,  such  as  diving,  leaping,  etc.,  that  the 
quicker  brands  are  required.  The  sooner  this 
is  more  generally  known  the  better.  Of  course, 
if  the  shutter  is  worked  at  a  60th  an  extra  rapid 
plate  is  needed,  but  why  work  at  a  60th  when 
the  scene  can  be  quite  as  easily  secured  with  a 
25th,  which  is  the  average  speed  with  // 16  for 
a  sunny  street  scene  with  life  in  it  or  for  a 
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seascape  with  // 32 !  The  swifter  the  plate 
the  more  troublesome  is  its  manipulation  in 
the  developing,  etc.,  so  why  seek  trouble  and 
worry  ?  Bother  comes  to  photographers  in 
plentiful  lumps  in  the  ordinary  course  and 
when  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  meet  it  he 
shows,  alas,  little  sense.  The  old  comparison 
of  the  folly  of  a  steam  hammer  as  a  nutcracker 
should  be  carried  in  the  mind,  and  the  slow 
plate  employed  under  all  ordinary  conditions. 

A  Mammoth  British  Museum. — Nothing 
further  seems  to  have  come  of  Professor 
Flinders  Petrie’s  scheme  for  a  gigantic  national 
museum.  It  will  be  remembered  the  proposal 
was  to  acquire  a  square  mile  or  so  of  land 
within  thirty  or  forty  miles  of  London,  and 
here  ereCt  a  large  number  of  buildings  of  iron, 
brick,  and  other  fireproof  materials  for  the 
reception  of  objects  of  all  kinds.  Around  the 
museum  buildings,  residences  would  be  ereCted 
so  as  to  create  a  town  and  thus  raise  an  income 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  museum. 
The  scheme  is  a  brilliant  conception  and  we 
hope  steps  will  be  taken  to  carry  it  out  in  some 
form  or  other. 

Skyshade. — We  have  made  during  the  past 
year  or  two  several  attempts  to  induce  manu- 
faCtuTers  of  photographic  apparatus  to  produce 
a  simple  appliance  for  attaching  to  the  front 
of  the  lens  or  camera,  viz.,  a  sky  shade.  So 
far  we  regret  to  say  without  success.  The 
British  Journal  quite  recently  commented  upon 
the  conservatism  of  British  manufacturers, 
and  mentioned  in  particular  the  desirability 
of  a  sky  shade  forming  an  indispensable  part  of 
every  outfit  as  turned  out  by  the  makers. 
Possibly  after  this  need  has  been  emphasized 
from  one  or  two  other  sources,  the  sky  shade 
will  make  its  appearance. 

Poisoned  with  Cyanide.  —  Deaths  by 
poisoning  are  fortunately  rare  occurrences 
in  the  photographic  world,  but  the  recent 
dark-room  fatality  which  occurred  should  act 
as  a  caution  against  carelessness  in  not  having 
bottles  properly  labelled,  or  in  using  them 
other  than  for  the  ordinary  manipulations 
without  a  most  careful  examination.  It 
appears  that  a  young  man  who  was  developing 
negatives  found  the  heat  oppressive  and  drank 
what  he  took  to  be  lithia  water.  By  mistake, 
however,  he  gave  himself  a  fatal  dose  of 
potassium  cyanide,  and  death  ensued  almost 
immediately. 

The  following  are  the  awards  in  the  Warwick 
Competitions  for  the  month  of  August: — £10 
prize : — W.  Kilbey,  57,  Pagoda  Avenue,  Rich¬ 
mond,  “Quick  as  Lightning”  and  “A  Cham¬ 
pion  Hurdler.”  .£5  prize — E.  S.  Baker,  ]unr., 
154,  Bristol  Street,  Birmingham.  “Bubbles.” 
1  prizes — Miss  Armstrong,  Rev.  E.  T.  Ciark, 

.  G.  Clarke,  Michael  Dillon,  Miss  Donald¬ 
son,  P.  Figuera,  H.  Foyn,  A.  S.  Green,  R.  S. 
Harding,  A.  E.  Horne,  M.  C.  Howie,  A.  Hunter, 
Junr.,  T.  E.  Innes,  C.  F.  Inston,  J.  McCleery, 
W.  H.  Rich,  J.  Thomas,  W.  Vick,  J.  W. 
Wharton,  W.  D.  White. 

Free  Instruction  in  Photography. — 
With  the  object  of  increasing  public  interest 
in  photography,  Kodak,  Ltd.,  have  made 
arrangements,  under  the  title  of  “Kodak 
Amateur  Association,”  for  giving  instruction 


in  the  working  of  photographic  apparatus, 
films,  and  papers,  and  of  assisting  anyone  who 
may  be  thinking  of  taking  up  photography. 
The  instrudlions  will  be  given  entirely  free  of 
charge  at  depots  in  London,  Liverpool,  and 
Glasgow.  Full  particulars  on  application  at 
the  firm’s  head-quarters. 

The  5th  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Hove 
Camera  Club  will  be  held  at  the  Town  Hall, 
Hove,  on  November  22nd,  23rd  and  24th. 
There  will  be  six  open  classes,  with  silver  and 
bronze  medals  and  certificates  in  each  class. 
Prospectuses  will  be  ready  in  October,  and 
copies  will  be  sent  in  due  course  upon  applica¬ 
tion  to  C.  Berrington-Stoner,  Hon.  Sec., 
24,  Holland  Road,  Hove. 

Mr]  Wm.  McLeish,  a  professional  photo¬ 
grapher  of  note  died  at  Darlington  during  the 
last  week  of  July.  Some  years  ago  his 
photographs  were  frequently  seen  at  the 
exhibitions,  and  one  picture  entitled  “A  Misty 
Morning  on  the  Weir”  was  greatly  admired, 
and  enjoyed  an  enviable  sale.  Mr.  McLeish 
was  75  years  of  age,  and  had  been  declining  in 
health  for  some  months  past. 

An  unfortunate  accident  brought  about  the 
death  of  Mr.  L.  H.  Perry,  during  the  early 
part  of  July.  Mr.  Perry,  who  is  better  known 
as  Mr.  Shew,  camera  manufacturer,  was 
knocked  down  and  run  over  by  a  motor  car 
in  the  vicinity  of  Kensington  Gardens,  receiving 
injuries  to  which  he  succumbed  in  a  few 
minutes. 

During  the  coming  winter  Messrs.  Kodak, 
Ltd.,  are  prepared  to  send  out  a  demonstrator, 
who  will  show  to  photographic  societies  the 
following: — The  Development  of  Tollable  film, 
Dekko  Paper  demonstration,  Panoramic 
Photography,  illustrated  by  examples.  Sec¬ 
retaries  who  have  vacant  dates  should  write 
at  once. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  India  send  us 
a  prospectus  and  entry  form  for  their  Eleventh 
International  Exhibition,  to  be  held  in  Calcutta 
during  January,  1901.  Full  particulars  may 
be  had  from  the  secretary  of  the  society,  Mr. 
T.  C.  Downing,  57,  Park  St.,  Calcutta,  India. 

The  Cleveland  Camera  Club  announce  their 
third  annual  photographic  exhibition  from 
November  21st  to  24th,  next.  The  secretary  is 
Mr.  F.  W.  Pearson,  98,  Victoria  Road, 
Middlesborough,  from  whom  a  prospectus  and 
other  information  can  be  obtained. 

The  Birmingham  Photographic  Society’s 
syllabus  for  August  included  an  excursion  to 
Henley-in- Arden,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
A.  C.  Gilbert.  There  was  a  competition  in 
connection  with  the  outing. 

Panoramic  photographs  are  just  now  attract¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  those  who  seek  novelty. 
The  Panoram  Kodak  seems  to  be  largely 
responsible  for  the  new  taste. 

The  death  of  Mr.  H.  J.  White,  manager  at 
Fallowfield’s,  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  last 
month. 

The  Earl  of  Crawford  has  been  presented 
with  the  freedom  of  the  town  of  Wigan. 
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The  Bootle  Society’s  Exhibition  has  been 
postponed  sine  die.  Mr.  St.  C.  Crawley  is  the 
new  secretary  of  that  organization. 

*  * 

* 

Trade  The  boxes  in  which  Messrs. 

Specialities  John  J.  Griffin  &  Sons, 
and  Notices.  were  wont  to  put  up  their 
acid  hypo  often  caused 
annoyance  and  trouble  by  allowing  moisture 
to  get  at  the  contents,  while  the  cardboard 
cases  were  given  to  burst.  The  firm  now  send 
out  this  well-known  fixing  bath  in  a  strong  tin 
case  with  a  patent  top.  This  is  a  great  gain, 
and  enables  the  bath  to  be  kept  for  almost  any 
length  of  time  under  almost  any  conditions. 
The  price  is  the  same,  i.e.,  sixpence  per  tin, 
and  the  quantity  has  been  increased,  so  that 
the  contents  now  make  20  ozs.  of  solution  for 
papers  or  10  for  plates,  which  said  solution 
may,  of  course,  be  used  over  and  over  again, 
almost  indefinitely. 

Two  new  Kodaks  are  an¬ 
nounced,  the  Panoram  and  the 
No.  3  Folding.  The  Panoram 
takes  views  7  by  2§,  which  is  a 
delightful  size  for  certain  sub¬ 
jects  and  the  exposure  is  made 
by  the  lens  describing  a  semi¬ 
circle,  the  film  being  in  a  semi¬ 
circular  position  too.  No  end 
of  possibilities  lie  before  the 
Panoram  worker,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  the  instrument  will 
become  very  popular.  The  No. 

3  Folding  Pocket  Kodak  takes 
pictures  quarter-plate  size,  is 
fitted  with  a  rectilinear  lens 
and — what  we  have  long  felt 
the  want  of  in  connection  with 
these  handy  cameras — a  focus¬ 
sing  arrangement.  With  regard 
to  finish,  being  turned  out  by 
Kodak,  Ltd.,  it  will  be  under¬ 
stood  at  once  that  it  is  of  the 
best,  in  the  case  of  both  articles. 

The  same  firm  have  now  on  the  market  a  paper 
spool  film  which  is  cheap  and  satisfactory. 
Its  price  is,  pocket  kodak  size,  ud.,  and 
larger  at  proportionate  rates. 

Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
are  now  prepared  to  send  dealers  a  new 
wholesale  price  list  of  their  specialities  in  the 
way  of  lantern  masks,  strips,  blotting  paper, 
slips  for  numbering  negatives,  envelopes, 
negative  bags,  and  numerous  other  stationery 
requisites.  The  firm  are  prepared  to  quote 
for  all  sorts  of  things  in  paper  or  cardboard 
needed  by  the  trade,  and  we  note  that  their 
prices  for  lantern  masks  in  quantities  of 
100,000  and  upwards  are  remarkably  low. 

The  Kammatograph  is  a  new  living  picture 
taking  machine  which  has  several  novel 
features  about  it,  the  chief  being  that  it 
takes  circular  plates  instead  of  films,  which  is 
a  great  thing.  It  sells  at  a  reasonable  price, 
£6  ios.,  and  has  a  neat  finish.  The  plates,  in 
packets  of  six,  cost  15s.,  and  rotate  in  front  of 
the  lens  till  600  exposures  have  been  made  on 
each.  Further  particulars  of  L.  Kamm  &  Co., 
27,  Powell  Street,  Goswell  Rd.,  E.C. 


A  catalogue  of  some  750  pages,  from  Geo. 
Houghton  &  Son,  is  well  worth  calling  attention 
to  in  our  columns.  No  fewer  than  fifty  kinds 
of  hand  cameras  are  priced  and  described, 
and,  of  course,  a  great  many  other  things 
which  the  photographer  requires.  This  cata¬ 
logue  will  be  sent  free  by  Messrs.  Geo. 
Houghton  &  Son,  88,  High  Holborn,  London, 
W.C.,  for  one  shilling.  We  recommend 
everybody  to  apply  for  it. 

The  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  are  again  adding  to  their  lens-making 
plant.  The  present  building  has  a  floor  area 
of  138,000  square  feet.  The  new  wing  is  96- 
feet  long  and  22  feet  deep,  the  whole  having  a 
floor  area  of  nearly  40,000  square  feet.  The 
Roebling  Construction  Company,  builders  of 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  have  the  work  in  hand, 
their  fireproof  construction  being  employed 
throughout. 

We  have  received  a  catalogue  of  books  and 


periodicals  relating  to  photography  which  are 
in  the  library  of  the  Patent  Office.  The  list  re¬ 
presents  some  1 ,300  volumes,  and  as  the  Patent 
Office  is  conveniently  situated  in  London,  and 
reference  can  be  made  to  the  books  without 
the  red  tapeism  of  the  British  Museum,  those 
interested  in  the  literature  of  photography,  no 
doubt,  will  be  glad  to  have  this  brought  under 
their  notice. 

Ross,  Ltd.,  submit  us  a  handy  abridged 
catalogue  for  1900,  containing  concise  descrip¬ 
tions  and  prices  of  most  of  their  lenses,  and 
much  of  their  apparatus.  All  readers  of  The 
Practical  and  Junior  Photographer  should  have  it 
on  their  reference  shelves,  along  with  its  two 
elder  brothers,  which  may  be  had  on  application 
for  sixpence  each,  post-free.  The  abridged 
list  is,  of  course,  gratis. 

Dean  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  the  well-known  publishers 
of  Children’s  Books,  issue  a  notice  of  Painting- 
Book  Competitions  for  youngsters,  offering  over 
^150  in  prizes.  Particulars  of  Dean  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  160a,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


Young  Redshank,  From  In  Birdland. 
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A  special  variety  of  bromide  paper  called 
“  Porcelaine”  emanates  from  Lumiere’s  factory, 
and  is  supplied  to  British  consumers  by  L. 
Gaumont  &  Co.  This  paper  has  a  fine  egg-shell 
matt  surface,  very  pleasing  for  many  subjedts. 
Treatment  is  much  as  usual.  Supplied  in 
rolls  and  all  the  regular  cut  sizes. 

The  Thornton-Pickard  people  send  us  a 
price  list  printed  in  French.  This  firm  now 
have  catalogues  for  1900  in  English,  German, 
Spanish,  and  French,  while  their  wholesale 
agents  in  the  United  States  issue  yearly 
20,000  lists  containing  only  details  of  Thorn¬ 
ton-Pickard  goods. 

Pyrogallic  acid  in  heavy  crystals  is  now  to 
be  obtained  from  E.  Merck.  A  half-ounce 
bottle  is  about  2  inches  high  and  J  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  Pyro  in  this 
form  works  just  as  well  as  the  usual 
bulky  crystals,  and,  of  course,  is  in¬ 
finitely  more  portable. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Goerz  sends  us  a  fine 
pidture  of  jumping  horses,  taken 
with  a  Goerz  -  Anschutz  Folding 
Camera,  half-plate  size,  which  was 
fitted  with  a  Goerz’  Double  Anastig- 
mat,  series  III.  The  reprodudtion 
speaks  extremely  well  for  the  lens. 

Rae  Bros,  have  bought  the  business 
of  George  Grieve,  in  New  Scott 
Street,  Perth,  an  old-established  con¬ 
cern  which  has  been  in  existence  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Mr. 

Grieve  becomes  manager  of  the  new 
branch. 

The  attention  of  Liverpool  photo¬ 
graphers  and  others  is  diredted  to  the 
new  catalogue  of  Messrs.  Archer  and 
Sons,  73,  Lord  Street. 

A  quarto  price  list  of  36  pages, 
from  Messrs.  T.  &  H.  Doublet,  3g, 

Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C.,  is  to 
hand. 

Messrs.  Kodak,  Ltd.,  offer  prizes 
varying  from  3s.  6d.  to  10s.  for  good 
negatives  taken  with  their  cameras. 

Solio  can  now  be  obtained  in  six¬ 
penny  packets. 

*  * 

5fc 

Literary  and  In  Birdland  with  Field  Glass 
Pictorial.  and  Camera.  By  Oliver  G. 

Pike.  (London  :  T.  Fisher 
Unwin,  6s.)  Glimpses  of  bird-life,  hitherto 
impossible  save  for  the  enthusiast,  are  now, 
thanks  to  the  camera  and  the  work  of  several 
painstaking  investigators,  available  to  any 
who  care  to  examine  the  faithful  pictures  to 
be  found  in  books  like  the  one  before  us. 
Many  people  are  greatly  interested  in  birds, 
but  have  little  or  no  opportunity  of  studying 
their  habits,  such  study  requiring  considerable 
leisure  and  lengthy  sojourns  in  the  country. 
We  call  to  mind  at  this  moment  the  response 
of  a  friend  of  ours  to  the  question,  “  Do  you 
colledt  eggs  ?”  He  said,  “  Yes,  when  I  get 
any.”  And  that  is,  we  believe,  the  position 
of  quite  a  large  number  of  people  in  regard  to 


bird  life.  They  would  be  glad  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  it,  but  lack  the  means.  That  is  now 
provided  by  several  books,  and  notably  by 
Mr.  Pike’s  recently  issued  work.  With  his 
descriptive  matter  we  are  not  concerned, 
beyond  stating  that  we  have  found  it  most 
attractive.  The  illustrations  as  products  of 
the  camera  lie  particularly  within  our  scope — 
to  praise  or  to  blame  as  the  case  may  be. 
There  are  over  80  in  the  book,  one  of  them 
being  a  beautiful  photogravure  of  a  garden- 
warbler  on  its  nest  ;  the  others  half-tones, 
well  printed  on  fine  paper.  With  perhaps 
two  or  three  pardonable  exceptions  they  are 
all  clear,  with  that  excellent  detail  so  desirable 
in  subjects  of  this  nature.  The  two  accom¬ 
panying  illustrations,  taken  almost  at  random, 


will  prove  this,  and  convince  our  readers  that 
Mr.  Pike’s  volume  is  well  worth  their  attention. 

Hurman's  Photographic  Chat  is  the  title  of  a 
new  monthly  issued  by  the  well-known  New¬ 
castle  house.  The  little  journal  is  useful  and 
interesting,  but  we  trust  the  editor  will  not 
allow  so  slipshod  an  article  heading  as  11  Why 
don’t  you  Photo?”  to  get  in  again.  The 
dropping  of  the  final  “graphy,”  "graph,” 
or  "graphing,”  ought  not  to  be  encouraged. 

The  Photo-Miniature  (London  :  Dawbarn  and 
Ward,  Ltd.),  for  July  deals  with  bromide  print¬ 
ing  and  enlarging  in  a  thoroughly  exhaustive 
fashion.  As  the  darker  days  are  at  hand  it 
should  prove  most  acceptable. 


Nightingale's  Nest.  From  In  Birdland. 


Au  Coucher  du  Soleil.  L.  Misonne, 
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In  this  column  we  criticise  work  of  amateurs,  and 
reproduce  especially  good  or  especially  bad  examples, 
pointing  out  the  faults  or  the  beauties.  The  prints  must 
be  sent  flat,  accompanied  by  threepence  in  stamps,  the 
package  marked  “  The  Critic  ”  on  the  outside,  the 
name  and  address  of  sender  being  written  on  the 
necessary  coupon  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print.  The 
Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  prints.  “  The  Critic” 
coupon  must  be  cut  from  the  current  number  of 
The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer,  and  is  only  avail¬ 
able  up  to  the  date  specified.  A  special  coupon  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  Foreign  and  Colonial  readers  available  for 
‘  The  Critic  ”  of  any  date.  Foreign  stamps  will  be 
accepted  if  their  value  is  equivalent  to  the  English  ones. 
We  trust  that  all  who  really  wish  to  gain  improvement, 
both  artistically  and  technically,  will  avail  themselves  of 
this  column,  which  has  been  of  great  use  to  a  large 
number  of  amateurs  since  its  commencement  in  1895, 
under  the  title  of  “  The  Critical  Column.”  The  advice 
of  friends  who  are  perhaps  afraid  of  saying  anything 
which  may  be  likely  to  offend  is  not  to  be  relied  upon, 
and  a  candid  critique  from  those  who  have  no  personal 
interest  in  the  artist  is  of  very  great  use  indeed. 

-special  Notice.  —  Those  who  desire  a  special 
criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for  its 
appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  criticism  of 
equivalent  length  by  post  within  a  few  days,  pointing 
out,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  faults  of  the  pidture,  and  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  in  future.  For  this  no 
coupon  is  required,  but  name  of  sender  should  be 
written  on  back  of  each  photograph.  We  also  reserve 
the  right  to  reproduce  any  of  the  photographs  sent 
in  for  this  purpose  should  they  sufficiently  “point  a 
moral.”  Address  letters,  The  Editor  of  The  Practical 
and  Junior  Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Allan. — This  is  not  bad,  but  it  has  one  or 
two  faults,  the  biggest  being  that  the  little  girl 
is  neither  in  profile,  three-quarter,  nor  full  face, 
and  this  fact,  combined  with  the  lighting,  pro¬ 
duces  a  sort  of  round,  chubby  effect,  which  is 
unpleasant.  You  have  also  mounted  your 
print  wrongly  ;  the  head  should  not  have  been 
quite  so  central,  but  a  little  higher  up. 

Fido. — The  tone  is  not  bad  and  the  tech¬ 
nique  is  all  right,  but  the  lighting  is  just  a 
little  bit  too  all-round — that  is,  the  trees  on 
the  left  do  not  stand  out  from  those  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road  as  they  should.  This 
may  be  due  to  two  causes — either  you  chose  a 
day  when  there  was  little  or  no  atmosphere 
about,  or  you  have  overexposed.  It  is  most 
necessary  to  have  at  all  events  some  deep  dark 
portions  in  the  photograph  if  it  is  to  be 
pictorially  successful.  With  regard  to  com¬ 
position,  there  is  too  much  roadway.  Cut 
half  an  inch  off  the  left  of  your  photograph, 
not  quite  three-quarters  of  an  inch  off  the 
right,  and  a  good  three-quarters  of  an  inch  off 
the  bottom. 

Airlie.—  Neither  of  your  photographs  is 
bad  technically,  although  you  err  on  the  side 
of  hardness  (underexposure).  The  cat  is  the 
best,  but  she  should  have  been  taken  the  long 
way  of  the  plate,  and  a  little  further  away  from 
so  distracting  a  background.  The  dog  is  quite 
spoilt  by  the  fact  that  his  back,  tail,  and  head 
run  parallel  with  the  buildings  on  the  horizon 
line.  A  good  animal  photograph  is  always  the 


best  when  nothing  at  all  in  the  way  of  sur¬ 
roundings  is  introduced  to  distract  the  eye. 

Nest. — Do  not  quite  like  the  baby  somehow. 
His  head  seems  to  fade  away  too  much  into 
the  background  towards  the  right,  and  his 
pose  is  strained. 

High  Tor. — You  have  selected  a  very  good 
position  indeed,  and  made  what  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  a  hackneyed  view  somewhat 
original.  You  have  fallen  into  several  errors, 
however.  You  have  focussed,  first  of  all,  for 
the  Tor  instead  of  for  the  foreground,  which, 
of  course,  means  that  the  latter  is  a  nasty 
blurred  mass,  which  is  a  distinct  mistake. 
Then  you  do  not  let  your  developer  flow  evenly 
all  over  the  plate  ;  that  is  the  cause  of  the 
black  spot  you  took  to  be  a  cloud.  If  you  find 
any  difficulty  in  this  respect,  we  should  recom¬ 
mend  you  to  soak  your  plate  in  water  before 
you  apply  the  solution. 

Antient. — An  original  way  of  taking  a  view 
of  the  convent,  and  one  which  is  by  no  means 
bad.  We  think  the  whole  looks  nicer,  how¬ 
ever,  when  you  sacrifice  a  bit  of  the  top, 
cutting  a  good  inch  therefrom.  The  lighting 
is  pictorial,  and  you  have  certainly  made  a 
somewhat  difficult  subject  reasonably  pictorial. 

(2)  Not  nearly  as  good  as  the  convent ;  there 
is  too  much  seashore.  The  only  thing  you 
can  do  is  to  cut  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  off 
the  bottom  and  half  an  inch  off  the  sky,  and 
even  then  you  have  an  interestless  photograph. 

(3)  The  children  are  too  mixed  up.  Why  did 
you  not  get  them  to  pose  for  you  ?  They 
would  have  been  only  too  delighted,  and  you 
might  have  secured  a  charming  genre  study.  (4) 
A  good  view  topographically  and  technically 
speaking,  leaving  nothing  whatever  to  be 
desired  in  these  respects.  The  chapel  is,  of 
course,  not  an  old  one,  and  consequently  not 
very  interesting  to  the  outsider. 

Percy. — One  of  the  nicest  waterfall  views 
we  have  seen,  especially  when  half  an  inch  is 
cut  off  the  top.  You  have  secured  a  tonality 
and  a  breadth  which  is  not  often  present  in 
views  of  this  class. 

BANACOWLp. — Very  pretty  background,  but 
unfortunately  not  suited  to  the  purpose  in 
hand.  The  dog  certainly  does  not  stand  out 
as  he  should.  This  is  due  to  his  being  too 
near  the* leaves,  and  to  your  having  focussed 
more  for  them  than  for  him.  Your  technique, 
and  more  especially  your  manipulation  of 
printing  process,  leaves  very  little  to  be 
desired.  All  you  require  is  to  take  more 
pains ;  see  that  the  objects  you  photograph 
are  not  made  indistinct  by  too  much  unneces¬ 
sary  detail  in  surroundings. 

Oakleaf. — The  photograph  of  the  girl  in 
the  leaves  is  certainly  rather  pretty,  and  you 
have  trimmed  well.  This  is  a  unique  little 
portrait,  and  should  more  than  satisfy  the 
lady.  (2)  With  regard  to  the  gateway  picture, 
although  this  is  similarly  novel,  it  does  not 
quite  hit  home.  We  think  perhaps  that  if  you 
had  taken  the  archway  alone  along  with  the 
figures,  and  excluded  the  surroundings,  you 
would  have  done  better.  Perhaps  the  printing 
process  does  not  do  your  effort  justice.  Your 
Velox  is  a  wee  bit  green,  which  seems  to  point 
to  overexposure  or  a  weak  developer. 
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Nameless  One. — We  present  our  readers 
with  a  picture  by  Nameless  One  because  it 
shows  how  simple  material  properly  lighted 
will  form  a  most  pleasing  study.  Here  we 
have  simply  a  rutty  water-sodden  road,  a 
broken-down  fence,  and  an  elderly  gate,  and 


yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  these  common¬ 
place  materials  have  formed  a  fine  picture 
which  is  strongly  suggestive  of  a  "Leader.” 
We  can  suggest  no  improvement,  save  that 
perhaps  the  whole  would  have  been  better 
with  a  bit  cut  off  the  sky — say  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  as  shown  in  the  block — and  if  clouds  had 
been  introduced,  not  sunlit  clouds,  but  clouds 
running  from  side  to  side  of  the  picture,  with 
perhaps  just  a  little  break  in  them  to  suggest 
clear  shining  after  rain. 

Friar  Tuck. — A  nice  portrait  of  the  children, 
but  they  should  have  been  the  other  way  up 
on  the  plate.  The  exposure  has  apparently 
been  correctly  timed,  and  your  printing  and 
toning  are  satisfactory,  so  far  as  the  printing 
and  toning  of  P.O.P.  ever  can  be.  The  best 
thing  for  you  to  do  will  be  to  concentrate  the 
interest  on  the  figures  by  cutting  a  good  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  off  each  side  of  your 
photograph  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  off  the 
top.  In  this  proportion  you  could  get  a  nice 
enlargement  from  the  negative. 

Vanessa. — No,  this  will  not  do.  You  see 
the  lady’s  face  is  hardly  suitable  for  the  treat¬ 
ment.  We  feel  confident  that  her  features 
could  have  been  taken  from  some  point  of 
view  which  would  have  given  a  more  pleasing 
result.  With  another  model  possessed  of  first- 
class  profile  this  lighting  would  be  excellent ; 
with  the  present  lady,  however,  who  is  plainly 
intended  only  for  a  full-front  reproduction,  it 
is  altogether  unsuitable. 

Hecate. — This  is  an  instance  when  it  would 
have  been  better  to  do  away  with  a  figure. 
You  see  a  lady  in  this  kind  of  get-up  does  not 
seem  to  match  with  her  truly  rural  surround¬ 
ings.  The  lighting  is  charming,  and  if  a  rustic 
damsel  in  a  sun-bonnet  had  been  portrayed 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  some  amorous  swain, 
and  if  you  had  not  got  quite  so  close  up  to  the 
bridged  you  would  have  got  a  pretty  little 
genre  study. 

Red  Hussar. — Not  really  bad,  but  rather 
guide-booky.  Snap-shots  of  this  character  are 
always  hard  and  lacking  in  atmosphere,  and,  of 
course,  in  a  case  like  this  it  would  have  been 

Submitted  for  criticism  by  Nameless  One. 


practically  impossible  to  give  time.  The. only 
course  left  open  is  therefore  to  either  have  a 
merely  topographical  rendering  of  the  scene 
before  the  camera,  or  to  leave  the  spot  un¬ 
photographed.  The  latter  course  in  many 
cases  is  the  most  advisable. 

Countess. — This  might  have  been  nice  if 
you  had  not  underexposed.  Of  course  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  give  time  with  so  many 
moving  objects,  and  without  the  life  the  view 
would  be  nothing  ;  still  we  think  you  might 
have  allowed  a  few  fractions  of  a  second  longer. 
You  see,  neither  the  boats  nor  the  ducks  were 
going  at  express  speed,  and  hardly  needed  so 
instantaneous  an  exposure. 

H.  W.  W. — A  nice  little  cat,  fairly  well  taken. 
We  do  not  know  that  we  can  say  anything 
more  about  it,  for  the  technique  is  quite  satis¬ 
factory  both  as  regards  the  negative  and  the 
printing  of  it. 

Brown  Linnet.  —  In  the  July  Critical 
Column  we  published  a  photograph  by  Brown 
Linnet,  entitled  "  Gossip,”  which  we  said  was 
very  natural,  but  was  spoilt  by  being  over¬ 
crowded  Brown  Linnet,  having  taken  our 
remarks  well  to  heart,  and  not  being  upset  by 
them,  went  forth  and  tried  again,  with  the 
result  which  we  cannot  but  praise.  The 
figures,  naturally  posed  before,  are  even  more 
naturally  arranged  this  time,  and  as  they  are 
not  crowded  the  whole  ensemble  is  vastly  im¬ 
proved.  The  only  thing  we  can  suggest  now 
is  that  Brown  Linnet  should  sun  down  the 
apron  of  the  middle  woman  so  that  it  does  not 


merge  into  the  baby’s  frock  or  the  apron  of  the 
lady  on  the  right.  You  see  it  was  worth  while 
persevering  ;  the  first  effort  was  a  good  attempt, 
but  the  second  one  has  carried  the  thing 
through  to  a  successful  issue. 

Submitted  for  criticism  by  Brown  Linnet. 
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Craighead. — Craighead  has  made  a  valiant 
attempt,  and  succeeded  fairly  well.  Of  course 
there  is  nothing  very  grand  about  her  effort ; 
it  is  only  just  a  simple  little  transcription  of 
an  everyday  incident  in  child  life — a  drink 
by  the  wayside.  The  lighting  is  perfect  and 


the  posing  of  the  children  not  bad,  although 
we  should  have  liked  somehow  or  other  to 
have  seen  the  left  arm  of  the  youngster  who  is 
filling  the  glass.  The  main  fault,  however,  is 
the  pipe,  which  is  just  behind  this  same  child, 
and  which,  by  appearing  to  be  practically  the 
same  colour  as  her  pinafore,  gets  mixed  up 
and  produces  a  singularly  awkward  effect.  A 
minor  trouble  is  brought  about  by  the  leaves 
being  a  little  too  sharply  defined.  We  think 
that  if  Craighead  had  another  go  with  these 
identical  children  and  identical  lighting,  and 
tried  to  remedy  the  defects  we  mention,  she 
would  make  a  nice  picture  of  a  simple,  unpre¬ 
tentious  character. 

H.  G.  C.  Ranson. — The  only  thing  that 
spoils  your  cat  picture  is  the  abrupt  way  in 
which  the  light  background  meets  the  dark 
portion  just  exactly  where  it  ought  not  to  do, 
along  the  top  of  the  cat’s  head.  We  do  not 
know  what  you  can  do  to  get  rid  of  this  eye¬ 
sore.  The  only  thing  will  be  to  re-photograph. 
This  will  not  be  difficult,  we  should  say,  as  the 
cat  is  apparently  quite  at  home  when  sitting. 

Tired  Tim. — Not  up  to  your  usual  form, 
Tired  Tim.  We  think  you  must  have  been 
too  tired,  and  therefore  too  bored,  to  give  a 
long  exposure.  Besides,  the  thing  does  not 
balance  quite  as  nicely  as  it  ought  ;  and  this 
fact,  along  with  the  other  fact  of  the  stalk 
being  indistinguishable  from  the  background, 
makes  the  whole  a  failure.  Try  something 
decent  at  Scarborough  in  the  way  of  figure 
studies  and  send  them  right  along. 

A.  E.  M. — This  will  not  do.  You  have 
focussed  for  the  rocks  instead  of  for  the  child¬ 
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ren,  and  you  have  not  selected  a  nice  lighting — 
that  is,  the  sun  was  shining  too  much  behind 
the  camera — and  as  a  consequence  the  figures 
are  muddled  up  with  the  distance.  You  gave 
too  long  an  exposure  too.  Three  seconds  in 
bright  sunshine  beside  the  sea  is  out  of  ques¬ 
tion.  Next  time  you  go  in  for  this  kind  of 
work  take  a  little  more  pains,  and  then  you 
will  doubtless  succeed. 

Meadow  Lane. — Not  a  great  success.  The 
lady  is  well  posed,  but  the  subject  hardly 
merited  a  full-length  figure  unless  you  had 
introduced  special  surroundings.  Cut  an  inch 
off  the  bottom,  half  an  inch  off  the  right,  and 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  off  the  left,  and  a  little 
over  half  an  inch  off  the  top. 

Belvoir. — Here  is  an  architectural  bit  which 
we  are  glad  to  publish,  because  it  is  such  a 
decided  novelty  in  the  way  of  selection.  Very 
few  amateur  photographers  would  have  thought 
of  going  in  for  a  scrap  like  this ;  they  would 
rather  have  photographed  the  whole  of  the 
nave  or  the  choir  or  something  of  that  sort. 
Belvoir,  however,  seeing  splendid  lighting  and 
a  pleasing  arrangement  of  line,  let  the  main 
object  of  the  church  severely  alone,  and  went 
into  this  little  side  chapel  and  produced  a 
really  pleasing  artistic  architectural  photo¬ 
graph.  The  reproduction  does  not  do  the 
original  sufficient  justice  ;  it  does  not  contain 
all  that  detail  which  is  present  in  the  print 
proper,  and  the  balance  of  tone  is  bad,  while 


halation  is  present  where  it  is  certainly  not  to 
be  found  in  the  original  negative.  A  nice 
warm  tone  adds  to  the  effect,  and  altogether 
we  must  congratulate  Belvoir  on  his  success. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Belvoir 
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F.  J.  Findley. — Badly  out  of  focus.  You 
must  have  moved  the  camera  during  exposure, 
which  was  not  quite  long  enough,  by  the  by. 
You  must  begin  all  over  again,  seeing  that  your 
machine  is  kept  steady  next  time. 

F.  H.  L  — This  is  nice,  but  too  full  of  detail 
for  the  small  size.  We  think  if  you  made  an 
enlargement  from  it  you  would  get  breadth 
and  consequent  pictorial  gain.  Do  not  sacri¬ 
fice  the  foreground  to  get  in  the  tops  of  the 
trees. 

Comus. — This  is  spoilt  by  the  halation.  It 
would  be  a  nasty  little  church  to  take,  we  do 
not  doubt,  but  you  should  not  have  attempted 
it  unless  you  were  properly  equipped  with  a 
backed  plate,  etc. 

G.  A,  B. — Not  half  a  bad  genre  study,  but  a 
wee  bit  crowded — that  is,  the  wheels  of  the 
machine  come  too  near  the  edge  of  the  picture. 
This  is  an  idea  you  might  work  out  again, 
seeing  that  the  lady  Is  placed  a  little  more  out 
of  focus. 

Waverley. — Your  picture  is  put  up  in 
order  that  the  readers  of  The  Practical  and 
Junior  Photographer  may  hurl  contumely 
upon  you,  because  you  threw  away  such  a 
capital  opportunity.  You  had  three  nice 


smiling  little  girls,  a  cornfield,  and  a  good 
light,  and  instead  of  producing  a  picture  you 
simply  stick  those  youngsters  up  anyhow  and 
photograph  them  any  fashion.  It  was  really 
too  bad  of  you.  Next  time  you  have  such  an 
opportunity,  see  that  you  seize  it.  Let  one  of 
the  little  girls  bury  her  playfellow  in  the  straw, 
or  let  them  all  play  hide-and-seek  amongst  the 
corn  shocks,  or  do  one  of  the  many  hundreds 
of  things  little  girls  would  naturally  do  under 
such  circumstances.  If  you  submit  another 
photograph  to  us  showing  such  an  utter  dis¬ 
regard  of  possibilities,  my  word,  you  will  catch 
it  hot. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Waverley. 


Prospero. — This  will  not  do  at  all.  You 
see  you  have  cut  the  bottom  of  the  glass  off, 
and  even  if  you  had  not  done  so  such  a  long, 
scrawky  vase  would  never  have  come  up 
nicely,  for  the  flowers  will  be  sure  to  over¬ 
balance  it,  so  to  speak.  You  did  quite  right  to 
use  a  background  of  a  plain  and  unobtrusive 
character,  but  you  gave  too  long  an  exposure 
altogether.  A  more  pictorial  result  accrues 
when  you  cut  a  good  inch  off  the  bottom  of 
your  photograph. 

Dad. — This  really  is  not  a  bad  view,  although 
bridges  of  this  kind  rarely  make  effective 
photographs.  The  water  foreground  is  nice 
in  your  effort,  and  although  the  distance  is 
somewhat  distinct,  still  it  is  not  bad.  One 
thing,  however,  spoils  your  work  entirely — 
that  is  the  nasty  stock  mount.  Think  how 
very  much  nicer  your  print  would  have  looked 
on  a  nice  brown  or  Grosvenor  green  card 
without  any  border  or  granulation  !  Light 
mounts  will  not  do  except  for  very  special 
subjects. 

Roligo. — Very  well  taken  and  interesting 
as  a  type.  We  do  not  think  that  we  can  give 
you  much  advice  as  to  how  to  do  better, 
because  your  photograph  fulfils  all  it  proposes 
to  fulfil.  By  the  by,  what  is  the  cause  of  the 
darkness  towards  the  bottom  of  the  plate  ?  It 
looks  as  if  the  lens  does  not  quite  cover. 

Paget. — This  view  is  spoilt  by  the  man  on 
the  towing-path,  as  he  is  altogether  too  un¬ 
pictorial.  Your  best  plan  will  be  to  cut  half 
an  inch  off  the  bottom  and  half  an  inch  off  the 
left-hand  side.  You  then  have  a  pretty  little 
scrap,  which  you  can  make  ever  so  much  more 
pleasing  by  printing  in  clouds. 

Exhausted. — There  is  something  the  matter 
with  this.  We  fancy  the  negative  is  too  thin, 
and  there  is  a  blurry  appearance  over  the 
whole  which  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand, 
seeing  how  short  an  exposure  you  gave.  Are 
you  using  a  hand  camera?  If  so  we  can 
understand  your  trouble,  because  the  focus 
being  fixed  at  some  object  thirty  or  forty  feet 
away  would  mean  that  the  foreground  would 
be  thrown  out.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  you 
must  have  gone  forth  on  a  very  windy  day. 
May  we  point  out  that  you  include  too  much 
in  your  view.  It  would  have  been  far  easier 
to  make  a  picture  say  from  the  stile  or  a 
clump  of  reeds  than  from  a  general  view  in 
a  spot  like  this. 

Litrebili. — A  separate  coupon  and  stamps 
are  required  for  each  print.  Your  present 
picture  is  a  little  bit  hard.  This  may  be  due 
to  the  printing  process.  Perhaps  it  would 
look  better  on  platinotype.  It  is  rather  un¬ 
fortunate  that  the  boat  is  exactly  in  the  centre, 
as  this  spoils  the  composition,  because  the  two 
bottom  corners  have  not  sufficient  interest  to 
balance. 

Nicola. — No,  we  will  not  excuse  the  lack  of 
clouds,  because  this  is  just  the  sort  of  picture 
that  requires  them.  There  is  a  nice  tonality 
about  it,  and  the  only  fault,  barring  the  want 
of  clouds,  is  the  unbroken  patch  of  road  run¬ 
ning  from  side  to  side.  Cut  half  an  inch  off 
the  top  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  off  the 
bottom,  and  put  in  those  clouds  at  once. 
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Woodland.  —  Altogether  too  spotty.  It 
requires  a  very  clever  artist  indeed  to  photo¬ 
graph  in  a  wood  on  a  bright  day,  and  especially 
in  a  wood  of  the  character  you  selected.  What 
a  nasty  mount,  and  why  do  you  use  P.O.P.  ? 
Our  advice  in  a  nutshell  is  :  Select  next  time  a 
dullish  day,  give  a  moderately  long  exposure, 
and  then  use  carbon  or  platinotype  and  a  good 
Nature  mount. 

Zeds. — We  wonder  that  a  great  many  more 
contributors  to  this  journal  do  not  go  in  for 
the  style  of  thing  Zeus  has  attempted.  Nothing 
could  be  simpler,  and  vet  at  the  same  time 
much  more  pleasing.  Supposing  instead  of 
taking  this  lady  engaged  upon  her  usual 
avocation  Zeus  had  dressed  her  in  her  best, 
stuck  her  against  a  blanket,  and  introduced  a 


flower-pot,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  attempted 
to  follow  out  the  lines  laid  down  by  the 
average  professional,  what  a  wretched  thing 
he  would  have  brought  forth.  When  he 
simply  makes  no  fuss  at  all,  watches  the  lady 
engaged  at  her  task,  and  waits  for  the  moment 
when  everything  seems  propitious  for  the 
production  of  a  simple  genre  study,  he  hits  the 
artistic  bull’s  eye  as  it  were  and  produces 
a  success.  Will  all  and  sundry  please  take 
this  to  heart,  and  when  next  they  are  going  to 
photograph  aunt  Jane  or  sister  Mary,  instead 
of  pulling  the  house  upside  down  and  pinning 
up  blankets,  will  they  simply  take  the  said 
aunt  jane  or  sister  Mary  practically  anyhow, 
engaged  on  some  natural  occupation  ?  If 
they  will  do  this  they  will  similarly  turn  up 
trumps. 

Snooks. — If  it  were  not  for  the  nasty  tone 
this  would  have  been  very  nice,  especially 
when  half  an  inch  is  cut  off  the  bottom, 
because  the  lighting  is  so  charming  and  the 
village  itself  so  pictorial.  Try  platinotype  or 
carbon  and  print  in  clouds.  It  is  too  late  now, 
of  course,  to  suggest  the  introduction  of  a 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Zeus. 


figure,  but  if  the  scene  is  really  accessible,  and 
you  can  secure  a  few  village  children,  try 
again,  placing  them  in  natural  attitudes  some¬ 
where  on  a  level  with  the  gate  on  the  left,  but 
more  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 

Cosmo. — This  is  certainly  made  by  the 
lighting,  because  there  is  really  nothing  much 
in  the  view,  and  yet  the  photograph  is  pretty. 
Clouds  would  be  an  improvement,  and  we 
may  point  out  that  you  are  inclined  to  cut 
your  exposures  down  a  little  too  much. 

Contrast. — Too  little  foreground.  If  you 
had  included  just  a  wee  bit  more  road,  and 
cut  off  the  tops  of  the  trees,  you  would  have 
had  a  pretty  photograph,  because  the  lighting 
effect  is  good  and  you  secured  a  fair  rendering 
of  distance.  Cut  half  an  inch  off  the  top  of 
your  print. 

Photo. — This  might  have  been  really  good 
if  you  had  gone  a  little  further  back  and 
included  the  bottom  of  the  archway  and  less 
of  the  wall  above  it.  A  sharper  focus  is 
desirable  in  a  photograph  of  this  character, 
but  you  could  not  possibly  have  got  a  better 
lighting. 

Chin  Chin. — There  is  something  altogether 
wrong  with  this.  You  have  selected  a  nice 
position.  We  do  not  think  your  camera  is  a 
first-class  one,  or  else  you  have  moved  it 
during  exposure,  or  have  not  acquired  the  art 
of  focussing  correctly.  Write  and  tell  us 
what  your  apparatus  is,  and  then  we  will  let 
you  know  if  the  fault  is  yours  or  the  machine’s. 

En  Avant. — Well  lighted,  but  the  child’s 
feet  are  a  wee  bit  too  large,  through  their 
having  been  placed  too  near  the  camera,  and 
she  herself  seems  altogether  too  big  for  the 
size  of  the  print.  You  might  also  have  effected 
an  improvement  by  showing  her  not  in  the 
act  of  undressing  her  doll. 

David. — We  have  seen  nicer  photographs 
of  Fountains  Abbey  than  this,  although  we 
know  that  the  cloisters  are  extremely  difficult 
to  take.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  have  been 
better  if  you  had  tried  to  photograph  some 
other  part  of  the  abbey,  or  some  little  bit  of 
the  cloisters  ?  General  views  like  yours  can 
be  purchased  at  all  the  local  print  sellers’. 

Planter. — Your  views  are  very  peculiar 
indeed.  They  are  nearly  good  pictures,  and 
yet  in  each  case  they  just  fall  short.  We 
fancy  this  is  due  in  No.  2  more  especially  to 
your  not  having  focussed  for  the  photograph, 
while  in  No.  3  there  is  not  sufficient  fore¬ 
ground.  The  skies  in  both  are  capital,  and 
the  technique  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  We 
Cannot  give  you  entire  praise,  and  yet  there  is 
something  about  your  work  which  is  very 
pleasing. 

E.X.O.- — We  do  not  care  for  your  pidture  at 
all,  you  seem  to  have  altogether  too  much 
foreground,  and  although  foreground  is  valu¬ 
able  as  a  rule,  when  it  is  badly  out  of  focus  it  is 
worse  than  useless.  We  suppose  you  use  a 
hand  camera  which  has  a  fixed  focus  from 
what  you  say.  If  this  is  so  be  careful  not  to 
get  quite  as  long  grasses  or  sedges  another 
time. 
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Notice. — Winners  of  Prizes  or  Certificates  in  this 
column  are  eligible  to  become  Members  of  the  Practical 
and  Junior  Photographer  Postal  Club ,  of  which  par¬ 
ticulars  are  frequently  given  elsewhere. 

Stereoscopic  Competition. — The  prize 
is  awarded  to  Albert  Senior,  Ashfield,  Heck- 
mondwyke,  and  certificates  to  R.  W.  Copeman, 


Henstridge,  Somerset,  and  W.  J.  Poynter, 
Liberal  Club,  Blyth,  Northumberland.  A 
larger  number  of  stereoscopic  pictures  have 
been  submitted  than  we  ever  anticipated,  and 
many  of  them  are  extremely  good,  stereo- 
scopically  speaking.  From  the  art  standpoint, 
however,  the  contest  is  weak,  and  even  the 
winning  pidture  would  not  have  scored  had  it 
had  to  rely  on  its  merits  in  this  direction  alone. 
Mr.  Senior’s  effort,  however,  is  so  splendidly 
stereoscopic  that  there  was  no  doubt  as  to 
who  should  have  first  place.  We  do  not 
publish  any  of  the  entries,  not  even  the  prize 
one,  simply  because  their  interest,  apart  from 
their  stereoscopic  effedt,  is  pradtically  nil.  We 
wonder  how  it  is  that  there  should  be  so  little 
attempt  at  composition  and  pidtorial  effedt 
amongst  stereoscopic  workers. 

Boys’  Fight  Competition. — The  prize  is 
awarded  to  Miss  Ella  Tomlinson,  Fishbourne, 
Chichester,  and  certificates  to  T.  F.  Brogden, 
92,  North  Marine  Rd.,  Scarborough,  and 
Arthur  Smith,  171,  Barkerhouse  Rd.,  Nelson, 
Lancs.  So  far  as  entries  go  this  competition 
will  pass,  but  artistically  speaking  it  is  hardly 
a  success.  Very  few  of  the  photographs  can 
claim  to  be  pidtures,  and  certainly  most  of  the 
Fights  lack  spontaneity,  the  models  being  much 
too  apparently  posed  and  suffering  very  badly 


Boys'  Fight  Competition.  Prize  Pidture. 

A  Woman  In  It.  Miss  Ella  Tomlinson,  Chichester. 


from  camera  consciousness,  which  as  a  natural 
result  has  lead  to  stiffness  and  angularity. 
The  winning  fight  is  certainly  far  and  away 
the  best  thing  in  the  competition.  There  is 
considerable  “go”  in  it,  and  one  could  fancy 
that  the  children  were  having  a  real  tussle.  The 
sequel  to  the  fight,  by  the  by,  does  not  account 
for  Miss  Tomlinson  winning  the  prize,  it  is 
the  first  pidture  which  has  gained  the  award 
on  its  own  merits,  for  the  second  one  although 
adding,  of  course,  to  the  effedt,  by  forming^  a 
telling  sequel,  was  not  allowed  to  count.  We 
regret  also  with  regard  to  this  contest  that  we 
have  had  to  give  the  prize  once  more  to  a 
well-known  prize  winner.  Miss  Ella  Tomlinson 
has  taken  no  end  of  awards  in  these  columns, 
and  we  should  only  have  been  too  pleased  to 
allow  somebody  else  to  have  the  premier 
position,  had  their  work  been  as  good,  but 
nothing  approaching  Miss  Tomlinson’s  photo¬ 
graph  was  submitted,  and  so  it  was  only  fair 
to  the  lady  that  she  should  once  more  be 
vidtor.  With  regard  to  the  rank  and  file,  we 
do  not  feel  inclined  to  mention  any  particularly, 
because  such  a  large  number  are  precisely  on 
the  same  level,  and  nearly  all  of  them  suffer 
not  from  technique,  but  from  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  stiffness  and  unnaturalness.  Really  we 
do  not  see  why  a  boys’  fight  should  be  such  a 
bad  thing  to  portray  photographically.  Some 
day  we  will  set  ourselves  the  task  and  see 
what  we  can  do,  and  if  we  are  beaten  we  will 


own  up,  while  if  the  thing  is  a  success  we  will 
reproduce  our  results.  We  certainly  think 
that,  at  all  events,  we  can  compel  our  models 
to  discard  idiotic  smiles  when  they  are  supposed 
to  be  engaged  in  deadly  conflidt. 

After  the  Battle. 

Miss  Ella  Tomlinson,  Chichester. 
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Cats  and  Dogs  Competition. — The 
prizes  are  awarded  to  Miss  McLauchlan,  9, 
Melville  Crescent,  Edinburgh ;  and  Miss  Lucy 


Forrest,  Morton  Hall,  nr.  Gainsborough  ;  and 
certificates  to  George  Cleland,  15,  Braid 
Crescent,  Edinburgh  ;  R.  Grace,  5,  Fostal  Cot¬ 
tages,  Bridge,  Tunbridge  Wells;  L.  G.  John¬ 
ston,  42,  Manor  Park,  Lee,  London,  S.E. ;  G. 
W.  Harker,  298,  Undercliffe  Street,  Bradford, 
and  Miss  Agnes  Tomlinson,  Fishbourne,  Chic- 
ehester.  This  competition  has  been  well 
supported,  and  some  very  presentable  pidtures 
of  cats  and  dogs  have  been  submitted  for 
judgment.  Amongst  these  the-  couple  we 
have  seledted  for  front  positions  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  best  and  most  striking,  both 
artistically  and  technically.  They  are,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  made  successful  not  only  because 
the  models  have  posed  themselves  well,  but 
because  -the  photographers  have  chosen 
subdued  backgrounds  which,  by  their  sim¬ 
plicity,  do  not  take  away  from  the  animals. 
We  regret  to  note  that  in  a  great  many 
of  the  entries  this  plain  background  notion 
has  not  been  adopted.  Cats  and  dogs 
have  been  taken  against  what  were 
certainly  “natural  surroundings,”  such  as 
windowsills,  etc.,  but  these  said  surroundings 
in  many  cases  have  come  out  much  too 
prominently,  either  through  their  being  too 
brilliantly  lighted,  or  of  too  pronounced  a 
contour.  Another  difficulty  which  contributors 
seem  to  have  encountered  has  been  that  of 
getting  their  dogs  and  cats  in  right  proportion 
as  regards  heads  and  tails,  abnormally  large 

Cats  and  Dogs  Competition.  Prize  Dog. 

Miss  Lucy  Forrest,  Gainsborough. 


heads  with  rapidly  diminishing  bodies  being 
much  in  evidence.  This  is  due,  of  course,  to 
want  of  care  in  arrangement.  When  one  has 
to  go  close  up  to  an  object  with  an  extended 
bellows,  the  perspedtive  is  very  apt  to  become 
distorted,  hence  the  extraordinary  freak  animals 
evolved  by  not  a  few  competitors.  Another 
well  marked  fault  running  through  a  very  large 
number  of  photographs  is  due  to  the  artists’ 
having  gone  to  the  other  extreme  to  those 
previously  mentioned,  and  included  as  well  as 
their  dog,  possibly  a  whole  street  or  backyard. 
Where  the  animal  is  a  minor  consideration,  of 
course,  in  a  competition  of  this  cfaaradter, 
failure  is  pradticaliy  assured.  With  regard  to 
the  “sitting”  capabilities  of  the  models  and 
their  aptitude  for  posing,  we  must  give  the 
palm  to  the  cats  Most  of  the  pussies  appear 
to  have  taken  the  business  very  complacently, 
and  to  have  arranged  themselves  gracefully, 
and  in  many  instances  gone  to  sleep  placidly 
during  the  performance.  Amongst  the  dogs 
collies  are  the  best  sitters,  apparently,  while 
fox  terriers,  being  of  a  naturally  perky  and 
inquisitive  disposition,  have  in  many  cases 
spoilt  what  would  have  been  good  pictures  by 
taking  a  great  deal  too  much  interest  in  the 
camera.  In  other  cases  the  “bow  wows”  have 
apparently  been  very  much  bored  and  others 
very  much  frightened,  and  consequently  their 
pidtorial  presentments  are  not  a  success. 
Amongst  the  efforts  worthy  of  honourable 
mention  we  place  those  of  Boy  Blue,  Bozey 
G.,  Oxon,  E.S.,  R.  B.  Harvey,  Waverley, 
Columbia,  H.  B.  Cookson,  T.  F.  Brogden  and 
Brunni. 


In  presenting  our  new  prize  scheme,  we 
trust  that  readers  of  all  tastes  will  find  some¬ 


thing  to  suit  them.  We  have  endeavoured  to 
cover  as  many  branches  of  our  art  as  possible, 

Cats  and  Dogs  Competition.  Prize  Cat. 

It’s  Empty.  Miss  McLauchlan,  Edinburgh. 
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and  also  to  open  out  at  the  same  time  new 
ground.  We  have  pointed  out  over  and  over 
again  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  entering 
the  competitions,  the  chief  one  being  that 
one  is  supplied  with  a  set  purpose  in  exposing, 
and  is  consequently  more  likely  to  be  successful 
at  the  end  of  the  season  than  if  one’s  photograph¬ 
ing  was  merely  dilettante  snap-shooting,  with 
no  particular  goal  in  view  at  the  end  of  it. 
Several  other  competition  announcements  are 
in  type,  and  will  be  published  at  an  early 
date. 

Flower  or  Fruit  Competition. — We  offer  a  prize 
of  one  guinea  for  the  best  photographic  study  of  either 
flowers  or  fruit  taken  together  or  singly.  Photographers 
do  not  devote  half  as  much  attention  to  this  kind  of  still- 
life  work  as  they  should,  hence  we  have  arranged  this 
contest  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  investigate  this 
particular  branch.  The  flowers  or  fruit  should  be 
arranged  against  a  plain  background,  and  other  objects, 
such  as  a  vase,  fruit  dish  or  knife,  etc  ,  may  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  improve  the  composition  if  the  artist  so  desires. 
Tim  coupon  was  given  in  the  July  issue  of  The  Junior 
Photographer ,  and  the  competition  will  close  on 
September  25th. 

A  Photograph  of  an  Angler. — We  offer  two  prizes 
of  7s.  6d.  each  for  the  best  photographs  of  an  angler. 
We  think  that  this  competition  should  produce  some 
rather  nice  things.  The  hunting  ground  of  the  disciples 
of  Izaak  Walton  is  necessarily  some  quiet  river  or 
streamlet,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  he  is  generally 
found  far  from  the  madding  crowd  and  amidst  sylvan 
scenes.  His  get-up  too  is  as  a  rule  pictorial,  for  no  man 
goes  a-fishing  in  a  top  hat  and  a  Piccadilly  costume. 
The  angler  may  be  the  chief  feature  of  the  photograph, 
or  he  may  be  subsidiary,  and  if  necessary  he  may  have  a 
friend  along  with  him,  and  as  many  “fixings"  as  the 
photographer  thinks  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  his 
composition.  The  coupon  appeared  in  the  July  issue 
of  The  Junior  Photographer,  and  the  competition  will 
close  on  September  25th. 

Landscape  with  Figures  Competition.  —We  offer 
a  prize  of  one  guinea  for  the  best  landscape  photograph, 
into  which  a  figure  or  figures  are  introduced.  In  this 
contest,  of  course,  the  appropriateness  of  the  figures  in 
connection  with  their  surroundings  will  be  of  tantamount 
importance.  It  will  not  do  if  prosaically  attired  persons 
are  merely  pitchforked  into  compositions,  the  models 
should  not  only  be  costumed  piCtorially,  but  must  be  so 
placed  that  they  aid  the  composition,  filling  up  blank 
spaces,  or  breaking  objectionable  lines.  The  competi¬ 
tion  closes  October  25th.  The  coupon  was  given  in 
the  August  issue. 

Best  Photograph  of  a  Figure  or  Figures  with 
Out- Door  Surroundings  Competition.— We  offer  a 
prize  of  one  guinea  for  the  best  photograph  of  a  figure  or 
figures  with  out-door  surroundings.  At  the  first  glance 
intending  competitors  will  doubtless  imagine  that  this 
and  the  preceding  competition  are  practically  the  same, 
but  a  few  moments'  thought  will  convince  the  photo¬ 
grapher  that  they  are  not.  In  the  landscape  with  figures, 
the  landscape  itself  is  of  course  the  chief  thing,  the  figures 
should  be  subsidiary  to  it,  and  merely  render  secondary 
aid.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  hard 
and  fast  rules  as  to  what  size  a  figure  should  be  in  a 
landscape  with  figures,  but  generally  speaking  it  may  be 
taken  that  they  ought  not  to  exceed  an  inch  in  size  on  a 
half-plate.  On  the  other  hand  in  this  competition,  which 
is  for  a  figure  with  a  landscape  background,  the  models 
may  practically  usurp  the  whole  of  the  plate,  their  sur¬ 
roundings  being  merely  thrown  in  with  a  view  to  their 
appropriateness  as  aiding  the  motif  of  figure.  It  must 
be  understood  that  we  put  no  restrictions  upon  either 
this  or  the  preceding  competition  as  regards  subject, 
any  mortal  thing  or  idea  may  be  utilized,  and  we  shall 
judge  purely  on  the  pictorial  merits  and  attractiveness 
of  the  photographs.  The  competition  closes  October 
25th.  The  coupon  was  given  in  the  August  issue. 

Photographic  Field  Day  Competition.  We  offer 
a  prize  of  two  guineas  for  the  best  illustrated  account  of 
a  photographic  field  day.  Any  number  of  photographs 
may  be  submitted.  The  matter  must  not  fill  more  than 
three  pages  of  The  Practical  and  Junior.  Our  editorial 
photographic  field  days  were  so  popular,  and  have  been 
read  with  such  interest  by  so  many,  that  doubtless  the 
wish  to  go  and  do  likewise  has  arisen  in  the  breasts  of 
many  readers,  and  most  probably  they  have  followed  in 
the  lines  we  laid  down,  and  have  made  quite  as  big  bags 
as  we  did.  Hence  we  inaugurate  this  contest  in  the 


hope  that  we  shall  get  some  really  good  thing  submitted. 
Those  who  have  commenced  taking  the  journal  since 
the  field  days  ceased  to  be  a  regular  feature,  had  better 
refer  back  to  the  1896  and  1897  volumes  of  The  Junior 
Photographer.  They  were  descriptions  of  outings 
taken  by  the  staff,  and  all  the  work  done,  either  good 
or  bad  was  reproduced,  and  the  stories  connected 
with  their  failures  or  success  were  given.  The  competi¬ 
tion  closes  November  25th.  The  coupon  appears  in 
this  number. 

Cloud  Photograph  Competition. — We  offer  a  prize 
of  10s.  6d.  tor  the  best  photograph  of  clouds.  Com¬ 
paratively  few  readers  in  this  journal  ever  print  in 
clouds,  not  that  they  cannot  see  that  a  blank  space  is 
objectionable,  but  because  they  do  not  happen  to  have 
the  negatives  handy.  It  requires  a  special  effort  to  take 
clouds  for  printing-in  purposes,  because  one  has  to 
take  up  a  stand  at  a  position  where  there  is  a  distant 
unbroken  horizon  line,  and  in  many  cases,  especially 
where  dwellers  in  cities  are  concerned,  this  necessitates 
a  tramp  to  some  distant  suburb.  We  think  that  if  we 
offer  a  prize,  however,  for  the  best  cloud  photograph 
submitted,  it  will  be  an  inducement  for  a  number  to 
sally  forth  and  lay  in  a  stock  of  these  useful  “articles,” 
and  even  if  the  actual  prize  is  not  carried  off,  the  com¬ 
petitors  will  have  gained  the  wherewithal  to  make  their 
photographs  more  pictorial  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
according  to  technique  and  suitability.  We  put  no 
restrictions,  save  the  usual  one  of  size,  and  the  clouds 
can  be  photographed  either  at  sunset,  sunrise,  or  at  mid¬ 
day.  In  all  cases,  however,  a  horizon  line  must  be 
shown.  The  competition  closes  November  25th.  The 
coupon  is  given  in  this  issue. 

Photograph  of  an  Engine  or  Railway  Train 
Competition. — We  offer  a  prize  of  10s.  6d.  for  the 
best  pictorial  photograph  of  a  railway  train  or  engine. 
At  odd  times  rather  pretty  railway  pictures  have  been 
submitted  for  the  Critical  Column,  and  we  feel  certain 
that  with  a  little  care  some  nice  things  might  be  pro¬ 
duced.  Railways  were  objectionable  when  they  were 
new,  and  when  the  embankments  were  not  covered  by 
verdure,  and  the  buildings  had  not  their  outlines 
softened  by  ivy.  It  must  be  understood  that  in  this 
case  we  do  not  seek  the  usual  kind  of  thing,  an  instan¬ 
taneous  presentment  of  a  mail  train  going  at  a  high  rate 
of  speed.  No  matter  how  sharp,  or  how  well  taken 
technically  speaking,  they  will  be  put  on  one  side,  pro¬ 
vided  pictorial  elements  are  lacking.  The  competition 
closes  December  25th.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the 
October  number. 

Essay  Competition:  “On  the  Essential  Mani  = 
pulations  of  Photography.” — We  offer  a  prize  of 
10s.  6d.  for  the  best  practical  paper  dealing  with 
development  and  printing.  Formulas  must  be  given, 
and  “scissoring"  must  not  be  resorted  to  in  excess. 
The  papers  which  put  the  business  the  most  plainly,  and 
in  the  smallest  number  of  words  will  have  the  prize. 
The  competition  closes  December  25th.  The  coupon 
will  be  given  in  the  October  number. 

Portrait  Series  Competition. — We  offer  a  prize  of 
one  guinea  for  the  best  series  of  photographs,  say  from 
three  to  six,  taken  of  one  person  in  different  attitudes, 
and  from  different  positions.  We  think  this  should  be 
interesting,  because  it  is  so  rarely  done.  As  a  rule  one 
only  sees  one  side  of  a  person  in  the  family  album,  and 
therefore  the  portion  of  the  face  that  is  turned  away,  or 
that  part  clipped  off  for  trimming  reasons,  is  about  as 
unknown  to  us  as  the  other  side  of  the  moon,  and  we  can 
only  speculate.  Now  in  this  competition  we  trust  to  get 
a  practical  all-round  view  of  the  sitter,  which  means  a 
decidedly  better  grasp  of  his  or  her  personality.  The 
photographs  may  be  taken  either  indoors  or  out,  and 
they  may  be  all  mosaiced  together,  or  not,  just  as  the 
competitor  chooses.  The  competition  closes  January 
25th.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  November  issue. 

General  Competition.— A  prize  of  12s.  6d.,  in  books 
selected  from  the  publications  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund, 
Humphries  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  is  offered  for  the  best  photo¬ 
graph  of  any  subject  and  by  any  process,  the  work  to  be 
judged  on  its  pictorial  and  technical  merits.  Any  sized 
photograph  is  eligible  from  whole-plate  size  downwards. 
The  competition  closes  January  25th,  and  the  coupon 
will  be  given  in  the  November  issue. 

Descriptive  Essay  Competition.— We  offer  a  prize 
of  one  guinea  for  the  best  illustrated  essay  describing 
some  place  or  district  in  the  British  Isles.  The  contest 
we  had  in  connection  with  the  making  of  something  was 
so  satisfactory,  that  we  have  decided  that,  as  a  number  of 
readers  are  quite  capable  of  writing,  we  will  give  them  a 
chance  to  display  their  talents.  The  spot  about  which 
the  competitor  writes  may  be  either  a  stock  place,  or 
some  little-known  part  of  the  country.  If  the  former, 
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we  shall  expect  the  familiar  view  standpoints  to  be  left 
severely  alone,  and  new  positions  chosen.  We  do  not 
place  any  restrictions  as  to  the  number  of  pictures,  there 
may  be  either  few  or  many,  but  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  matter  has  not  to  fill  more  than  two  pages  of 
the  magazine  exclusive  of  pictures.  The  writing  should 
be  chatty,  but  at  the  same  time  photographic  data  should 
be  included.  The  competition  closes  February  25th. 
The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  December  number. 

Funny  Photograph  Competition. — We  offer  a 
prize  of  10s.  6d.  for  the  photograph  which  makes  us 
smile  most.  It  will  be  recollected  that  in  the  Yawning 
photograph,  the  prize  was  carried  off  by  the  effort  which 
made  the  staff  yawn  most;  this  time  we  are  going  to 
similarly  judge  the  picture  from  the  laughing  standpoint. 
The  photograph  therefore  which  causes  the  broadest 
grin  to  play  over  our  features  will  be  awarded  the 
above.  The  competition  closes  February  25th.  The 
coupon  will  be  given  in  the  December  number. 

Criticism  Competition. — We  offer  a  prize  of  10s. 
6d.  for  the  best  criticism  of  a  photograph  which  we 
shall  publish  later.  Alter  a  long  course  of  critical  column, 
the  critical  faculties  of  our  readers  should  be  acute.  We 
therefore  intend  giving  them  a  chance  to  show  what  they 
can  do  in  this  line.  In  the  Junior  circles  there  are  quite 
a  number  of  very  apt  critics,  and  here  will  be  an 
opportunity  for  them  to  let  the  great  British  public  know 
what  they  are  capable  of  in  this  particular  line.  The 
competition  closes  March  25th.  The  coupon  will  be 
given  in  the  January  number. 

General  Competition. — A  prize  of  12s.  6d.,  in  books 
selected  from  the  publications  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund, 
Humphries  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  is  offered  for  the  best  photo¬ 
graph  of  any  subject  and  by  any  process,  the  work  to 
be  judged  on  its  picftorial  and  technical  merits.  Any 
sized  photograph  is  eligible  from  whole-plate  size  down¬ 
wards.  The  competition  closes  March  25  th  and  the 
coupon  will  be  given  in  the  January  number. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  if  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate  coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the 
print  by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address 
and  other  particulars. 

Space  is  provided  for  a  nom-de-plume,  if  competitors 
wish  to  employ  one,  but  in  any  case  the  full  name 
and  address  must  be  given,  which,  however,  will  usually 
not  be  published  unless  the  competitor  receives  an 
award. 

Photographs  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor, 
The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer,  The  Country 
Press,  Bradford. 


Toning  Carbon  Lantern  Slides. — The 
use  of  logwood  and  other  dyes  for  toning  or 
colouring  carbon  lantern  slides  and  trans¬ 
parencies  has  been  recommended  recently  by 
Dr.  Vogel.  The  decoction  of  logwood  slightly 
warmed  works  with  the  oxide  of  chromium  in 
the  image  as  a  mordant,  and  fixes  some  of  the 
logwood  colour ,  which  thereby  yields  a  bluish- 
black  tint.  Certain  blue-black  and  violet- 
black  coal  tar  colours  are  also  recommended. 


Cats  and  Dogs  Competition.  Certificate. 
Playmates.  R.  Grace,  Tunbriclge  Wells. 


Glossy  Varnish  for  Collotypes. — The 
following  varnish  is  recommended  by  Berold 
for  giving  collotypes  the  appearance  of  albumen 
prints : 

Powdered  bleached  shellack  25  parts. 


Alcohol  .  85 

Ammonia  . 65 

Boiling  water  .  125 

Glycerine  .  6 

Dextrine  . .  ^ 


The  ammonia  removes  all  traces  of  grease 
from  the  picture,  and  the  glycerine  keeps  the 
film  formed  by  the  shellack  pliant,  so  that  it 
will  not  crack  on  being  bent. — Chronik. 

Ferro-Prussiate  Paper. — Make  a  solution 


of : — 

Potassium  ferricyanide . .  . .  600  grains 

Ammonia-citrates  of  iron . .  600  grains 

Distilled  water  .  8  ozs. 


Coat  plain  drawing  paper  with  the  solution 
by  the  aid  of  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool.  Keep  the 
paper  three  or  four  days  before  using.  Expose 
under  a  negative  until  the  shadows  are  well 
bronzed,  then  wash  in  clean  water  till  the 
drippings  are  colourless,  dry,  and  the  print  is 
finished;  no  fixing  is  required.  "  Ferro  ”  can 
alter  the  blue  colour  of  the  print  to  green, 
brown,  lilac,  or  black,  as  follows  : — For  green 
tones  print  rather  lightly,  and  immerse  the 
print  in 

Sulphuric  acid. .  1  drachm 

Water  .  10  ozs. 

For  brown  and  black  tones  immerse  in  a  20 
per  cent,  solution  of  caustic  potash  until  the 
print  assumes  a  yellowish  tint,  wash,  and  place 
in 

Tannic  acid . . .  2  drachms 

Water  .  8  ozs. 

until  dark  enough.  For  lilac  hues  (which  by 
the  way  are  not  permanent)  immerse  in  a  10 
per  cent,  solution  of  ammonia  880  degrees 
until  the  desired  colour  is  obtained. 

Natural  Skies  in  Negatives. — Always  try 
to  obtain  a  natural  sky  in  the  negative  when 
you  can.  The  way  to  do  is  to  expose  with  a 
cap,  when,  by  judicious  management,  you  can 
give  a  longer  exposure  to  the  foreground  and 
landscape  than  to  the  clouds.  Sometimes  the 
developer  can  be  kept  from  the  sky,  part  of 
the  time — in  rocking  the  tray  tilt  it  so  that  the 
landscape  gets  a  full  benefit  and  the  clouds  a 
wave  of  solution  now  and  then — just  enough 
to  avoid  streaks.  Then  when  printing  comes 
on,  if  the  sky  is  too  dense  to  print  up  fully, 
cover  the  landscape  with  a  handkerchief  for  a 
minute  or  two,  moving  it  every  few  seconds. 
In  this  way  equalization  can  be  secured.  To 
print  a  sky  from  the  same  negative  is  much 
less  bother  than  double  printing. 
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To  Increase  the  Contrast  of  Prints. — 
If  the  negative  is  very  weak,  print  until  the 
shadows  are  darker  than  is  desired  in  the 
finished  picture.  There  is  quite  a  little 
latitude  in  the  printing,  and  experience  will 
soon  teach  the  right  amount.  Tone  as  usual, 
but  bear  in  mind  that  under  the  following  treat¬ 
ment,  the  silver,  not  the  gold,  is  dissolved  so  that 
the  finished  print  will  have  the  appearance  of 
having  received  further  toning.  If  an  abso¬ 
lutely  black  and  white  picture  is  desired,  the 
toning  should  be  carried  tolerably  far.  After 
toning,  immerse  in  the  following,  which  should 
be  made  up  fresh  for  each  batch  of  prints  : — 
Ferricyanide  of  potassium  i  grain. 

Water .  16  ounces. 

Nitric  acid .  30  minims. 

Leave  in  this  from  one  to  five  minutes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  contrast  needed.  The  time  cannot 
be  told  accurately  by  the  appearance  of  the 
prints,  for  they  are  reduced  very  little  in  this 
solution.  After  removing,  wash  slightly  and 
place  in  fixing  bath,  which  is  made  as  usual, 
and  in  the  case  of  solio  paper  use  the  formula 
given  by  the  makers.  In  the  fixing  bath  the 
prints  rapidly  become  lighter,  and  if  they  have 
remained  long  in  the  previous  bath  the  con¬ 
trast  produced  will  be  very  great.  Leave  in 
fixing  bath  perhaps  a  little  longer  than  usual, 
to  insure  the  removal  of  all  the  silver  salt. 
When  fixed,  wash  as  thoroughly  as  usual.  If, 
in  the  ferricyanide  solution  the  nitric  acid  be 
omitted,  the  print  may  be  left  in  the  solution 
until  it  assumes  the  desired  shade  and  it  will 
not  be  reduced  any  further  in  the  fixing  bath. 
The  objections  to  omitting  the  acid  are :  The 
print  is  almost  sure  to  be  discoloured,  the 
grain  of  the  paper  is  liable  to  show,  the  coating 
of  the  paper  is  sometimes  eaten  off  in  places, 
and  it  is  more  difficult  to  get  the  required 
contrast.  The  action  of  the  ferricyanide  of 
potassium  without  the  nitric  acid  present  is  to 
form  with  the  silver  a  soluble  double  cyanide  ; 
but  when  the  acid  is.  present,  it  probably 
breaks  this  up,  forming  an  insoluble  cyanide 
which  afterwards  dissol  ves  in  the  hypo  solution. 
Either  under  or  overexposed  negatives  can  be 
made  to  yield  quite  presentable  pictures  by 
this  method,  and  it  would  be  of  value  when¬ 
ever  pictures  with  great  contrasts  are  required, 
as  for  wood  engravings. 

Retouching  Varnish. — A  useful  varnish 
for  retouching  on  negatives  can  be  made  by 
dissolving  cold,  and  afterwards  boiling  in  a 
water  bath,  the  following  ingredients  : — 

Shellac  .  100  grms. 

Common  resin  .  20  ,, 

Turpentine  (venet.) .  20 

Spirits  (good) .  600  ,, 

Crystal  violet .  1  ,, 

— Clironih. 

Two  Hypo  Baths. — To  get  through  fixing 
quickly,  and  yet  thoroughly,  it  is  very  advan¬ 
tageous  to  employ  two  hypo  baths,  in  porcelain 
dishes,  each  containing  sufficient  to  nicely 
cover  a  plate.  The  modus  operandi  is  to  place 
a  plate  in  No.  1  bath,  and  after  a  minute  or 
two  there,  remove  to  No.  2,  where  the  fixing  is 
finished.  The  first  bath  removes  all  developer 
stains,  so  that  the  negatives  come  out  clean 
and  clear. 


Pinhole  Photography. — A  writer  in  the 
Professional  Photographer  considers  that  for 
some  subjects  the  pinhole  is  superior  to  the 
lens.  For  instance,  in  the  photographing  of  a 
building  where  one  is  looking  for  an  outline 
with  the  perspective  accuracy  rendered,  and  a 
softening  down  of  such  obnoxious  details  as 
the  harsh  lines  around  doors  and  windows;  or 
again  in  photographing  trees  swayed  by  the 
motion  of  the  wind.  Fifteen  minutes’  exposure 
will  show  the  average  position  during  that 
time.  He  advises  that  the  bellows  should  be 
drawn  out  to  about  8  inches,  and  since  focus¬ 
sing  and  composing  the  picture  on  the  ground- 
glass  cannot  well  be  done,  it  is  expedient  to 
remove  the  pinhole  and  the  focussing  screen, 
swing  the  instrument  round  on  the  tripod,  and 
looking  in  at  the  lens  aperture,  the  picture  will 
be  seen  about  as  it  will  appear  in  the  ultimate 
photograph.  As  to  exposure,  twice  as  many 
minutes  as  seconds  would  be  given  with  an 
ordinary  lens,  will  be  about  right. 

A  Dead  Black  for  Metallic  Diaphragms. 


Copper  nitrate  .  1  ounce 

Water .  4  ounces 


Heat  the  diaphragms  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit 
lamp.  While  hot  dip  them  in  the  copper  solu¬ 
tion  ;  withdraw  after  a  short  immersion,  and, 
without  drying,  again  heat  them  in  the  flame 
until  they  assume  a  dull  red  colour.  When 
cool,  the  result  will  be  a  fine  dull  black. 

An  Impervious  Coating  for  Wooden 
Baths. — Gutta-percha  12  drams,  paraffin  12 
drams.  Prepare  the  mixture  over  a  slow  fire 
and  apply  it  with  the  aid  of  a  metallic  brush. 
After  application  pass  a  hot  iron  over  it  to 
obtain  the  polish.  This  coating  renders 
wooden  tanks  absolutely  waterproof,  and  is 
not  acted  on  by  alkalies  or  acids. 

Hydroquinone  Developer. — 


One  solution. 

Hydroquinone  .  1  oz. 

Sulphite  of  soda  .  4  ozs. 

Water .  80  ozs. 

When  dissolved  add  : — 

Carbonate  of  potash  .  3  ozs. 


This  will  be  found  very  energetic. 

In  sea  and  flat  country  views  the  horizon 
should  usually  occupy  one-third  of  the  plate ; 
in  the  mountain  views,  to  give  height  to  the 
hills,  fully  two-thirds  of  the  plate. 

* 

PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED 
DURING  THE  MONTH. 

We  undertake  the  registration  of  photographs  at 
Stationers’  Hall.  The  fee  is  is.  6d.  for  each  registra¬ 
tion.  Two  copies  of  each  photograph  should  be  sent 
unmounted,  and  packed  flat  between  cardboard.  We 
reserve  the  right  to  reproduce,  in  miniature ,  any  photo¬ 
graphs  sent  to  us  for  registration.  This  should  prove  an 
excellent  means  of  introducing  the  work  of  enterprising 
photographers  to  the  photographic  print  sellers.  All 
letters  in  connection  with  registration  should  be  sent  to 
our  London  Office,  Amen  Corner,  E.C  ,  and  any 
requiring  reply  should  have  a  stamp  enclosed. 

Photograph  of  large  group  taken  on  board  S.S. 
Hamilton.  Photograph  of  boat  leaving  Campbeltown 
Pier.  Photograph  of  a  number  of  people  and  children 
on  the  road  to  Campbeltown  Park,  entitled  “f’Oing  to 
Campbeltown  Park.”  Edward  McIntosh  Middleton, 
i8r,  King  Street,  Aberdeen. 

Photograph  of  Capt.  Towse,  V.C.,  in  Highland  dress 
Walter  William  Winter,  Midland  Road,  Derby. 
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ARCHITECTURAL 

INTERIORS. 

By  Harold  Baker. 

FEW  subjects  lend  themselves  for 
photographic  work  better  than 
the  interiors  of  our  old  cathedrals 
and  churches,  and  few  have  greater 
charms  for  the  enthusiastic  worker. 
But  to  make  the  best  photographs  of 
such  subjects  the  man  at  the  camera 
must  have  a  love  and  reverence  for 
the  place,  and  also  take  an  intelligent 
interest  in  the  history  of  the  building, 
which  he  can  read  for  himself  in  the 
stones  before  him,  unless,  as  so  often 
happens,  the  restoring  fiend  has  laid 
his  claws  upon  it.  The  beginner,  when 
entering  an  old  church,  is  often  at  a 
loss  to  know  where  to  start  work,  and 
generally  places  his  camera  in  the  worst 
possible  place  —  right  in  the  centre 
of  the  gangway,  or  as  it  is  so  often 
called,  the  “  middle  aisle  ”  (as  aisle 
means  wing  or  side,  to  say  “  middle 
aisle”  is  nonsense).  After  wasting  a 
plate  there,  he  will  wander  round  for 
an  hour  or  two,  trying  to  find  some¬ 
thing  else,  and  will  probably  fix  on  a 
hideous  new  pulpit  or  font.  Instead 


of  doing  that  he  should  look  out  for 
picturesque  corners,  or  peeps  through 
arches,  or  anything  that  is  curious  or 
uncommon,  remembering  that  photo¬ 
graphy  is  unrivalled  for  rendering 
details.  He  should  try  to  get  something 
different  from  an  architect's  elevation  : 
something  that  will  show  relief,  reces¬ 
sion,  and  perspective.  It  is  generally 
better  to  avoid  getting  half  an  arch, 
so  that  one  side  runs  out  of  the 
photograph,  and  gives  an  impression 
of  its  being  unsupported  on  that  side. 
But  this  is  not  a  very  serious  fault. 
When  choosing  the  point  of  view,  it  is 
well  to  avoid  having  a  large  window 
open  to  the  sky  within  the  field  of 
view,  especially  if  it  happens  to  be 
glazed  with  clear  glass.  Such  windows 
generally  cause  that  troublesome  halo 
or  fogging  called  halation,  and  by  care 
in  arranging  the  composition  of  the 
photograph  such  a  window  may  be 
hidden  by  a  column.  But  we  will 
return  to  the  subject  of  halation  later 
on.  If  you  are  working  with  other 
photographic  enthusiasts,  and  happen 
to  discover  a  good  view,  don’t  tell  the 
others  until  you  have  taken  it  yourself, 
or  you  may  be  served  as  I  was  last 
spring.  Three  of  us  had  arrived  at  a 
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cathedral,  and  started  to  work  at 
8-0  a.m.  ;  as  we  entered  the  south 
aisle  I  exclaimed,  “  Here’s  a  fine 
subject !  ”  one  of  my  companions  said, 
“  Yes,  and  I’m  going  to  do  it,”  and 
rushed  for  his  camera.  I  was  not  on 
in  that  scene,  and  had  to  put  up  with 
the  north  aisle,  which  was  not  so  good  ; 
and  when  we  were  turned  into  the 
cloisters  at  10-15,  during  the  morning 
service,  he  had  not  fixed  on  his  point 
of  view,  and  I  don’t  believe  he  ever 
exposed  a  plate  upon  it  at  all,  so  I  lost 


as  having  already  been  done,  choose 
another  point  of  view,  even  if  it  is  not 
quite  so  good.  Exercise  your  own 
judgment,  and  make  the  photograph 
yours,  instead  of  a  copy  of  some  other 
fellow’s.  Don’t  do  as  so  many  will, 
when  they  see  a  man  who  is  successful 
plant  his  camera  in  a  certain  spot,  and 
either  wait  till  he  has  finished  and  put 
theirs  in  exactly  the  same  place,  or  else 
squeeze  it  as  close  to  his  as  possible, 
forgetting  that  the  experienced  man  had 
his  own  special  reason  for  putting  his 


my  view  for  nothing.  When  you  come 
to  a  scene  of  which  you  have  seen 
innumerable  photographs,  don’t  go  and 
choose  the  same  point  of  view  as  the 
others.  Think  of  the  thousands  of 
Guy’s  Cliff  Mill,  or  the  North  Chancel 
Aisle,  Ely,  looking  west,  with  that 
silly,  gimcrack,  spiral  staircase,  which 
everyone  will  photograph  because  it  is 
modern  and  ugly,  and  turn  their  backs 
on  that  exquisite  Bishop  Allcock’s 
Chapel.  No,  if  you  recognise  a  subject 
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camera  in  that  particular  spot,  or  used 
a  particular  lens,  or  raised  his  camera 
front,  or  did  a  dozen  things  they  know 
nothing  of,  in  the  blind  following  of 
another  man.  It  is  also  very  maddening 
to  the  other  man  when  they  say,  “Oh, 
do  you  mind  me  putting  my  camera 
near  yours  ?  ”  Politeness  won’t  let  him 
say  -what  he  thinks  of  their  impudence, 
and  the  danger  to  his  own  plate  caused 
by  the  erratic  movements  of  their 
tripod  legs  and  wild  flourishing  of 
their  focussing  cloth.  People  really 
ought  to  be  more  considerate,  and  not 
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put  unfortunate  photographers  in  such 
a  state  of  mind  ;  they  forget  that  the 
sacred  building  prevents  the  safety 
valve  of  “language,”  and  run  serious 
risks  of  bringing  on  a  fit  of  apoplexy. 
It  is  far  better  for  the  novice  to  go 
away  and  find  something  for  himself, 
and  use  his  own  judgment;  even  if  the 
result  is  a  failure,  he  has  added  some¬ 
thing  to  his  training  and  experience. 

For  interior  work  a  variety  of  lenses 
is  desirable,  but  it  will  be  usually 
found  that  one  particular  lens  is  most 
often  used.  In  my  own  case  I  find 
myself  nearly  always  working  with 
one  special  favourite.  It  is  about  nine 
inches  in  focus,  and  will  cover  a 
15x12  plate  when  stopped  down  to 
// 32,  so  that  for  this  size  it  is  of 
extremely  short  focus,  but  as  I  seldom 
use  it  on  a  larger  plate  than  whole 
plate,  it  may  be  called  a  mid-angle 
lens  for  the  latter  size.  By  unscrewing 
either  the  back  or  front  combination  of 
a  lens  the  focal  length  will  be  doubled, 
but  the  exposure  will  be  nearly  quad¬ 
rupled.  Many  will  object  to  the  use 
of  a  single  lens  for  architecture,  as 
they  say  it  will  produce  distorted  lines 
at  the  edges,  but  this  idea  need  not 
trouble  the  photographer  whose  stock 
of  lenses  is  not  large,  because  if  the 
double  lens  covers  the  plate  well,  then 
when  used  as  a  single  it  will  cover  a 
plate  much  larger,  and  any  distortion 
which  would  come  near  the  edges  of  the 
larger  plate  can  be  quite  disregarded 
on  the  small  plate.  A  lens  of  extremely 
short  focus  will  be  found  very  useful 
sometimes,  as  some  subjects  are  so 
shut  in  that  the  use  of  a  long-focus  or 
mid-angle  lens  is  out  of  the  question, 
unless  details  only  are  attempted.  But 
the  wide-angle  lens  should  never  be 
used  if  it  can  be  avoided,  as  it  is  apt 
to  produce  exaggerated  perspective. 
Someone  has  well  said  that  the  wide- 
angle  lens  is  like  the  American’s 
shooting-iron ;  when  remonstrated  with 
for  carrying  such  a  weapon,  he  replied, 
“Wall,  you  don’t  often  want  it,  but 
when  you  do  you  want  it  had."  For 
architectural  work  it  is  always  advisable 
■to  use  a  lens  that  covers  a  larger  plate 
than  the  one  used,  and  this  rule  applies 
with  special  force  to  interiors  to  prevent 
the  need  for  tipping  up  the  camera, 
which  necessitates  the  use  of  swing 
back  and  small  stops,  in  order  to  avoid 


the  enormous  foregrounds  of  chairs 
and  benches.  To  make  the  most  of 
such  lenses  the  camera  bellows  are 
better  square,  not  tapering,  and  the 
front  must  allow  the  lens  to  be  raised 
considerably.  I  occasionally  use  the 
lens  I  have  mentioned  as  a  special 
favourite,  so  much  raised  that  it  is 
level  with  the  edge  of  the  plate  for 
some  subjects.  If  the  camera  has  taper 
bellows  a  considerable  rise  can  be 
given  if  the  bellows  are  pulled  forward, 
and  in  the  best  makes  of  cameras  the 
bellows  have  elastic  loops  attached  for 


this  purpose.  It  is  very  annoying,  on 
developing  a  long  exposure,  to  find 
half  an  inch  at  the  bottom  of  the  plate 
cut  off  by  the  bellows.  Of  course,  in 
accordance  with  the  “  cussedness  ”  of 
things  in  general,  this  always  happens 
with  one’s  best  negative. 

A  rigid  stand  is  a  necessity,  as  the 
exposures  are  always  long,  and  a  puff 
of  wind  from  an  open  window  or  door 
may  produce  a  double  image  if  the 
stand  is  rickety,  and  the  footsteps  of 
passers-by  may  produce  considerable 
vibration.  As  a  general  rule  the  height 
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was  too  good  to  be  wasted.  So, 
choosing  a  suitable  moment,  after  a 
lively  game  of  hide-and-seek,  or  some¬ 
thing  of  the  kind,  had  allowed  a  little 
of  the  superfluous  activity  of  the 
young  folks  to  escape,  I  tried  a 
“  group,”  but  not  in  the  orthodox 
fashion.  The  girls  were  arranged  in 
a  row,  the  tallest  first,  the  smallest 
last  of  all,  a  garden  seat  being  used  as 
a  straight  edge  to  keep  the  squad  in 
line,  and  also  to  steady  them,  for  it 
was  evening  and  I  wanted  to  be  able 
to  give  two  seconds’  exposure  with  my 
single  landscape  lens  of  six  inches 
focus  at  // 32.  The  background  was 
the  white,  rough-cast  wall  of  the 
house,  and  at  one  end  was  a  creeper 
which  I  was  obliged  to  include,  though 
the  pidture  would  have  looked  better 
without.  But  there  was  no  help  for  it, 
because  the  wall  space  was  not  long 
enough  otherwise. 

I  had  some  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
girls  still  even  for  two  seconds,  and 
traces  of  movement  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  photograph  if  it  is  examined  closely. 
But  slight  movement  does  not  greatly 
matter,  unless  one  has  the  intention  of 
subsequently  enlarging  to  considerable 
dimensions. 

How  the  result  came  out  the  reader 
may  see  for  himself  by  the  illustration, 
which  is  reduced  from  the  full  width  of 
a  half-plate. 

While  I  was  taking  this  photograph 
it  occurred  to  me  that  the  creeper 
plant,  which  could  well  have  been 
dispensed  with  in  the  group,  would 
be  a  decided  acquisition  for  a  single 
portrait  in  the  decorative  style  of 
certain  painters.  Accordingly  I  tried 
several  experiments  with  three-quarter- 
length  figures,  and  was  fairly  well 

Nine  Little  Westmorland  Women. 


pleased  with  the  effedt.  Of  the  three 
illustrations,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
first,  a  small  oval,  is  tolerably  pleasing, 
though  in  my  own  estimation,  it 
is  far  from  being  a  true  likeness  of 
the  fair-haired  child  represented.  This 
may  be  partly  attributed  to  the  back¬ 
ground,  which,  for  a  subjedt  having  so 
fair  a  complexion,  was  many  degrees 
too  light.  Moreover,  she  found  it 
difficult  to  keep  still,  so  that,  fearing 
movement,  I  curtailed  the  exposure  so 
much  that  my  negative  had  to  be 
forced, a  little  in  development,  and  that 
treatment,  taking  all  the  circumstances 
into  consideration,  was  just  the  thing 
to  spoil  the  portrait.  After  trying  the 
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effect  of  various  “trimmings,”  I 
concluded  it  was  best  to  cut  away  the 
creeper  altogether,  it  contrasted  so 
strongly  with  the  face  and  dress.  The 
reader  may  not  find  much  fault  with 
the  picfture;  not  having  seen  the 
original,  but,  in  my  eyes,  that  one  is 
decidedly  the  least  successful  of  the 
three. 

The  next  subjedt  was  a  younger 
child  than  the  first,  but  with  a  darker 


view,  dressed  more  suitably.  The 
strong  contrast  brought  about  by  a 
white  blouse  upon  a  dark  brown,  blue 
or  black  skirt,  places  the  photographer 
at  a  great  disadvantage.  Nellie,  how¬ 
ever,  had  a  complete  dress  of  moderately 
light  material  with  an  inconspicuous 
check.  The  background,  moreover, 
was  well  suited  for  her  dark  eyes  and 
hair,  so  that  this  portrait  on  the  whole 
is  the  most  successful  of  the  three. 


complexion.  She  was  much  less 
nervous,  and  my  attention  being 
diverted  for  a  few  moments,  I  found 
her  in  quite  an  easy  and  natural  pos¬ 
ition  on  turning  round  to  the  camera 
again.  So  without  any  “fixing”  at 
all  I  released  the  shutter. 

The  third  subjebt  was  almost 
equally  easy  to  pose,  and  she  was 
also,  from  a  photographic  point  of 


Whatever  may  be  the  merit  of  my 
three  portraits,  no  one  will  dispute  the 
excellence  of  a  rough-cast  wall  as  a 
background,  with  or  without  creepers 
and  other  plants  as  accessories  to  the 
general  effect.  But  plants  should  only 
appear  sparingly  in  the  picture,  lest 
by  excess  they  distract  the  eye  and 
lead  it  away  from  the  figure  itself. 
For  these  photographs  I  used  no  re¬ 
flector  or  screen  of  any  kind. 

Percy  Lund. 
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MY  DARK-ROOM 
AND  ITS  CONTENTS. 

By  Thos.  Carter. 

TO  many  over  whom  photography 
has  established  its  fascinating 
sway  the  construction  of  appa¬ 
ratus  constitutes  an  additional  charm, 
and  no  doubt  those  with  spare  time  at 
command  derive  great  satisfaction  from 
this  pursuit.  There  is  certainly  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  pleasure  produced  when  viewing 
the  work  of  our  own  hands,  especially 
if  successfully  executed  ;  moreover,  the 
gratification  is  intensified  if  the  cost  of 
production  has  been  comparatively 
small  and  entailed  little  demand  upon 
the  pocket. 


The  idea  is  pretty  general  that  photo¬ 
graphy  is  an  expensive  hobby  which 
cannot  be  indulged  in  with  any  promise 
of  success  by  those  with  slender  means. 
But  most  hobbies  are  expensive  if  fol¬ 
lowed  without  regard  to  expenditure, 
and  doubtless  much  money  is  frittered 
away  in  the  purchase  of  photographic 
apparatus  the  practical  value  of  which 
is  questionable.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  useful  articles  are  bought  which 
might  be  made  at  home  by  a  handy 
man  at  a  modicum  of  the  cost  paid  to 
the  dealer,  and  in  this  way  what  might 
otherwise  prove  a  costly  pastime  may 
be  brought  within  the  reach  of  those 
whose  supply  of  spare  cash  is  limited. 

To  a  man  who  is  able  to  use  a  few 
simple  tools  the  construction  of  a  large 
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number  of  articles  used  in  photography 
is  an  easy  matter,  and  I  hope  to  point 
out  in  the  following  pages  some  of  the 
things  which  may  be  home-made,  at 
small  cost,  which  are  both  useful  and 
reliable.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  give 
the  detailed  instructions  necessary  for 
the  making  of  the  articles  which  will 
be  referred  to,  for  that  would  make  too 
large  a  demand  upon  the  space  allotted 
to  me ;  but  I  will  endeavour,  by  the 
aid  of  illustrations,  to  show  a  few  pieces 
of  apparatus  which  maybe  constructed 
by  an  amateur  with  few  tools  and  who 
has  little  technical  skill. 

The  small  bedroom  which  I  have 
fitted  up  as  a  dark-room  measures  12  ft. 
by  9  ft.,  and  is  lighted  by  a  good-sized 
window  which  faces  the  door,  and  it 
contains  a  small  fireplace 
which  is  found  very  use¬ 
ful  in  the  winter.  The 
walls  are  coloured  terra¬ 
cotta  with  distemper  paint, 
and  the  floor  is  covered 
with  oil-cloth,  this  being 
preferable  to  carpet,  dust 
or  moisture  being  easily 
removed  from  it.  A  bench 
2  ft.  9  in.  wide  runs  along 
the  far  side,  and  a  space 
is  cut  away  2  ft.  from  the 
end  to  accommodate  a  sink 
over  which  water  is  laid 
on.  The  bench  is  cut 
across  at  each  side  of  the 
window,  and  the  piece  is 
removable  to  allow  of  easy 
access  for  cleaning. 

The  window  is  covered  by  a  blind 
made  of  American  cloth,  another  blind 
of  red  material  coming  down  over  this, 
which  I  find  is  requisite,  as  most 
American  cloth  is  defective  in  places 
and  not  light-tight. 

The  method  of  working  these  blinds 
I  will  describe,  and  I  can  best  do  this 
by  asking  you  to  imagine  a  flat  picture 
frame  large  enough  on  the  inside  at  the 
back  to  enclose  the  outer  edge  of  the 
window  casing,  but  three  inches  longer 
than  this,  the  sides  fitting  close  up. 
The  face  of  the  frame  is  four  inches 
broad  all  round,  and  the  sides,  top,  and 
bottom  are  about  the  same  depth.  On 
the  inside  across,  and  three  inches  away 
from  the  top,  is  screwed  a  piece  of 
wood,  the  edge  of  which  is  flush  with 
the  back  of  side  pieces,  but  a  space  of 
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three-quarters  of  an  inch  is  left  between 
this  and  the  front.  To  this  cross-piece 
are  secured  two  pieces  the  same  width 
as  the  face  of  the  frame  and  placed 
parallel  to  it,  leaving  a  space  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  between,  and  across 
the  bottom  is  screwed  another  piece, 
so  that  we  have  an  outer  and  an  inner 
frame  three-quarters  of  an  inch  apart. 
If  you  have  understood  this  description, 
you  will  remember  we  left  a  space  of 
three  inches  enclosed  at  the  top,  which 
is  intended  to  hold  the  blind  roller,  so 
that,  the  blind  being  attached  to  same 
and  fixed  in  position,  and  the  end  passed 
over  the  edge  of  the  top  piece  between 
the  two  frames,  when  lowered  all  light 
is  prevented  from  entering  the  room. 


The  illustration  (Fig.  2)  will,  I  think, 
explain  the  working.  I  use  a  roller 
with  a  brass  pulley  on  one  end,  and  the 
cord  is  so  arranged  that  on  pulling 
down  the  blind  the  cord  wraps  round 
the  pulley ;  the  free  end,  passing  through 
a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  frame,  is  passed 
through  another  hole  in  the  centre  of 
same  and  attached  to  a  wide  lath,  which 
is  fixed  to  the  blind,  so  that  by  pulling 
on  either  end  I  can  raise  or  lower  the 
blind  as  desired. 

Mounted  on  the  face  of  the  front 
frame  is  a  spring  roller  carrying  the 
red  blind  before  mentioned.  The 
advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  that 

Fig.  2. 


an  ordinary  room  may  be  converted 
into  a  dark-chamber  immediately,  and 
if  the  sides  of  the  frame  be  made  deep 
enough  it  will  enclose  any  blind  or 
curtain  which  it  is  desired  to  retain 
in  situ,  and  the  window  will  present  its 
ordinary  appearance  from  the  outside 
when  the  opaque  blind  is  drawn  up. 

As  I  prefer  artificial  light  and  plenty 
of  it  for  developing,  my  lamp  is  large. 
This,  with  the  exception  of  the  top,  is 
made  of  well-dried  oak,  and  is  twelve 
inches  square,  and  in  the  centre  of  top, 
which  is  stout  tin,  there  is  a  hole 
through  which  for  about  an  inch  pro¬ 
jects  the  talc  chimney  of  an  Argand 
burner.  A  metal  cap  fitting  over 
this  lifts  off  for  lighting.  A  frame 
fits  closely  into  the  front  of  the  lamp, 
on  which  is  stretched  one  thickness 
each  of  canary  and  ruby  medium,  and 
in  the  side  I  have  a  ruby  glass  window 
which  illuminates  the  room  on  that 
side.  Attached  to  the  front  is  a  hood, 
which  can  be  regulated  so  as  to  shade 
the  light  from  the  eyes,  and  throw 
down  the  rays  upon  the  plate  during 
development. 

When  developing  I  use  a  mechanical 
rocker,  which  can  be  constructed  from 
the  movement  of  a  cheap  American 
clock.  On  the  top  is  fixed  a  flat  box 
with  deep  cover.  This  holds  four 
quarter-plate  dishes,  and  the  machine 
when  fully  wound  up  will  rock  for 
about  twenty  minutes.  After  pouring 
the  developing  solution  upon  the  plates, 
and  ascertaining  if  the  exposure  has 
been  about  correct,  the  rocker  is  set  in 
motion,  the  cover  put  on,  and  the  gas 
can  then  be  turned  up  and  other  work 
proceeded  with,  the  white  light  only 
being  extinguished  when  the  plates  are 
examined. 

A  handy  piece  of  apparatus  for  use 
in  backing  and  washing  plates  is  a 
kind  of  trough  (Fig.  3),  and  for  these 
operations  I  know  of  nothing  better. 
In  backing,  the  plates  are  placed  in  the 
trough  face-down  with  one  end  resting 
on  each  side,  and  as  these  only  touch 
at  the  edge  the  backing  medium  is 
easily  applied,  with  a  pad  or  brush, 
without  any  possibility  of  the  face  of 
plate  being  smeared  or  scratched.  At 
one  end  is  placed  a  piece  of  compo 
piping  bent  to  act  as  a  syphon,  so  that, 
for  washing,  the  plates  are  put  in  face 
downward,  as  described  above ;  the 
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water  being  turned  on  and  the  trough 
filled,  is  emptied  by  the  syphon  ;  the 
plates  are  freed  from  hypo  very  quickly. 
In  this  arrangement  it  is  possible  to 
wash  three  or  four  sizes  of  plates  at 


the  same  time — the  small  ones,  say 
lantern  size,  being  put  in  first,  then 
quarter-plates  lengthways,  afterwards 
half-plates,  and  so  on  according  to  the 
deptfi  of  the  receptacle. 

Another  useful  washer,  for  prints,  is 
a  deep  box  with  a  division  at  one  end 
reaching  down  to  within  half  an  inch 
from  the  bottom.  In  this  division  is 
placed  the  short  arm  of  a  syphon,  the 
long  end  being  fastened  outside  with 
strips  of  sheet  brass,  and  reaching  half 
an  inch  below  the  bottom  of  box.  A 
series  of  frames  are  made  about  one 
inch  deep  which  fit  inside  the  box,  and 
upon  these  narrow  tapes  are  stretched 
from  side  to  side  and  lengthways,  which 
form  one-and-a-half  inch  squares.  On 
these  the  prints  are  laid.  The  trays 
are  put  in  washer  one  on  the  other,  and, 
the  water  being  turned  on,  the  syphon 
empties  it  automatically,  and,  provid¬ 
ing  something  is  put  under  the  tap  to 
break  the  force  of  the  water  and  pre- 
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vent  it  falling  directly  upon  the  prints, 
they  cannot  receive  damage  (Fig.  4). 

In  the  instructions  furnished  by  the 
manufacturers  of  lantern  plates  and 
bromide  paper  you  are  advised  when 


exposing  to  hold  the  printing  frame  a 
certain  distance  from  the  light.  This 
distance  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  gauge 
correctly  without  some  kind  of  appli¬ 
ance  for  fixing  the  frame.  The  follow¬ 
ing  I  find  very  useful :  A  bar  of  hard 
wood  one-and-a-half  inch  square  is 
mounted  firmly  in  two  end  pieces, 
which  when  placed  upon  the  bench 
raise  it  two  or  three  inches.  Through 
one  end  piece  is  pushed  a  short  length 
of  brass  piping  which  holds  a  by-pass 
burner,  and  to  the  other  end  is  fixed  a 
rubber  tube  leading  to  a  nozzle  on  the 
ordinary  gas  bracket.  Upon  the  bar 
are  white  marks,  six  inches  apart,  as 
a  guide  to  the  adjustment  of  the  print¬ 
ing  frame  at  different  distances  from 
the  light.  Sliding  on  the  bar  and  fitting 
it  rather  tightly  is  a  piece  of  stout  wood, 
and  at  the  back  of  this  on  each  side  is 
screwed  a  piece  of  strong  sheet-brass 


one  inch  wide  and  three  and  a  half 
inches  long,  which  fit  into  bridges 
screwed  to  the  back  of  the  frame.  In 
making  an  exposure  the  frame  is 
charged  with  plate  or  paper,  and 
having  fixed  it  at  the  desired  distance 
from  the  light,  the  by-pass  is  turned 
up  for  the  requisite  time  and  exposure 
given.  By  adopting  this  method  it  is 
very  easy  to  give  the  same  exposure 
time  after  time,  and  thus  secure  identi¬ 
cal  results  where  a  number  of  prints  of 
the  same  subject  are  required  (Fig.  5). 

Looking  through  the  queries  in 
reference  to  enlarging  which  appear 
frequently  in  the  photographic  weeklies, 
there  are  many  who  seem  undecided 
whether  to  use  artificial  or  daylight 
for  that  purpose.  This  is  a  matter  on 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  advise,  as 
so  much  depends  on  individual  circum¬ 
stance  and  surrounding. 

Personally  I  use  a  lantern  with  a 
6”  condenser  for  quarter-plate,  and 
employ  an  incandescent  burner  for  the 


Figs.  3  and  4. 


Fig.  5- 
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source  of  illumination.  The  lantern  I 
employ  was  made  by  myself  to  project 
lantern  slides,  but  I  have  recently 
made  some  alterations  in  it,  so  that  I 
am  now  enabled  to  use  it  for  enlarging. 
As  you  will  see  from  the  illustration, 
it  is  made  with  open  fronts,  and  the 
part  carrying  the  back  of  the  bellows 
can  be  moved  forward.  When  required 
for  enlarging  the  4"  condenser  is  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  small  end  of  the  metal 
cone  placed  in  the  aperture  previously 
occupied  by  the  small  condenser,  the 
6"  condenser  being  at  the  larger  end. 
I  find  it  advisable  to  place  a  sheet  of 
ground  glass  in  front  of  the  light, 
otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the 
image  of  the  mantle  which  is  projected 


this  means  any  light  escaping  from  the 
lantern  is  cut  off  from  the  room.  My 
lantern  is  placed  on  a  board  which 
rests  on  parallel  rails,  one  end  of  these 
being  held  up  by  a  shelf  to  which  they 
are  screwed  with  a  thumb-screw.  At 
the  other  end  there  are  legs  with  stay 
pieces ;  this  end  is  fastened  to  the  floor 
also  with  a  thumb-screw,  which  arrange¬ 
ment  admits  of  its  easy  removal.  Slid¬ 
ing  upon  the  rails  is  a  stout  board,  and 
mounted  on  this  is  the  easel,  which  has 
a  lateral  adjustment.  For  holding  the 
sensitive  medium  I  use  a  large  printing 
frame,  in  the  ends  of  which  are  inserted 
screw  sockets  ;  these  sockets  hold 
strong  iron  screws  with  brass  heads, 
such  as  are  supplied  for  securing  win- 


on  the  screen.  The  exposure  required 
with  a  comparatively  new  mantle, 
enlarging  from  a  quarter-plate  trans¬ 
parency  of  medium  density  to  15  x  12 
with  // 16  stop,  and  using  Wellington 
and  Ward’s  negative  paper,  is  about 
15  seconds  (Fig.  6). 

Anyone  in  possession  of  an  ordinary 
optical  lantern  could,  I  think,  by  the 
exercise  of  a  little  ingenuity,  readily 
convert  it  into  an  enlarger  at  a  very 
small  cost,  an  ordinary  R.R.  lens  being 
used  as  the  objective.  Around  the  top 
of  my  lantern  is  an  iron  rod  (not  shown 
in  the  illustration)  upon  which  slides  a 
black  velvet  curtain,  in  the  front  of 
which  is  cut  a  hole  for  the  lens.  By 


Fig.  6. 


dows.  On  each  side  of  the  easel  slots 
are  made,  and  through  the  centre  of 
the  base-board  projects  a  wooden  screw 
which  formerly  was  part  of  a  joiner’s 
cramp.  When  wishing  to  enlarge,  a 
sheet  of  white  paper  upon  which  to 
focus  is  placed  in  the  printing  frame, 
which  carries  a  piece  of  plate-glass ; 
this  is  then  mounted  between  the  up¬ 
rights,  the  screws  engaging  the  slots, 
and  a  rough  adjustment  as  to  height 
being  made,  corrections  are  afterwards 
obtained  with  the  modern  screw.  The 
advantage  of  the  side  screws  is  that 
they  allow  the  frame  to  swing  in  the 
manner  of  an  ordinary  bedroom  mirror, 
and  so  correct  in  the  enlargement  any 
fault  in  the  lines  of  architectural  work 
which  may  exist  in  the  original 
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negative,  also  sharpen  the  foreground 
of  a  landscape  and  throw  the  distance 
out  of  focus  if  desired. 

In  fitting  up  a  dark-room  a  sufficiency 
of  shelves  and  drawers  is  very  desir¬ 
able.  In  the  illustration  of  part  of  my 
dark-room  (Fig.  i)  is  shown  on  the  left 
side  an  arrangement  made  almost  en¬ 
tirely  from  boards  used  by  cloth  manu¬ 
facturers  on  which  to  wind  the  material. 
Wood  of  a  stouter  kind  was  used  in 
some  parts,  but  the  total  cost  did  not 
exceed  ten  shillings  to  make,  yet  it  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  things  I  possess. 

An  efficient  drying  rack  for  plates 
can  be  made  from  a  stout  board,  into 
which  are  knocked  copper  nails  two 
inches  long  with  fairly  large  heads.  If 
these  are  spaced  two  inches  apart  for 
quarter  -  plates,  the  edges  of  plate, 
placed  diagonally,  will  rest  on  these; 
and  if  inclined  outwards,  any  dust 
coming  from  above  will  fall  upon  the 
back.  The  plates  dry  very  quickly  in 
this  way. 

For  the  above  notions  I  do  not  claim 
any  originality,  they  being  the  outcome 
of  ideas  gleaned  from  the  photographic 
journals,  and  contributed  from  time  to 
time  by  practical  workers,  to  whom  I 
acknowledge  my  indebtedness. 

And  now,  I  think,  I  have  set  a  task 
for  the  home-worker  which  will  take 
him  a  fair  amount  of  time  to  accom¬ 
plish,  especially  if  he  should  elect  to 
construct  all  the  articles  illustrated. 
That  much  money  may  be  saved  by 
those  willing  to  help  themselves  I  have 
proved,  for  not  only  may  the  apparatus 
described  be  made,  but  cameras,  lan¬ 
terns,  tripods,  changing  boxes,  printing 
frames,  etc.,  can  be  produced  by  the 
amateur  worker,  which  will  be  quite 
as  efficient  and  probably  as  beautiful 
to  him  as  those  turned  out  by  the 
manufacturer.  For  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  readers  who  may  not  have 
faith  in  their  own  capabilities,  and  who 
think  that  some  of  this  work  is  beyond 
them,  I  may  say  that  until  five  years 
ago  I  did  not  realize  this  possibility 
myself;  but,  having  a  fairly  long  holi¬ 
day,  and  wishing  for  something  to 
employ  my  time,  after  some  thought 
I  decided  to  build  a  lantern,  which 
turned  out  so  satisfactorily  that  since 
it  was  finished  I  have  always  had  some 
piece  of  apparatus  on  the  stocks  on 
which  to  fill  up  my  spare  time ;  and 


for  healthful  and  profitable  occupation 
I  do  not  know  of  anything  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  this  kind  of  work. 

Again  1  would  repeat :  Let  no  one 
imagine  that  they  cannot  construct 
something,  for  they  do  not  know  what 
is  in  them  unless  they  make  a  trial. 
1  hey  need  not  attempt  anything  elabo¬ 
rate  to  commence  with,  but  begin  with 
the  simplest  of  the  articles  described, 
and  I  venture  to  think  that  when  this 
is  completed  their  success  will  act  as 
an  incentive  to  try  their  hands  on 
something  which  will  require  greater 
skill. 


COUNTING 

TIME. 

By  Tom  Quill. 

IF1AVE  seen  so  many  methods  of 
counting  time  for  a  photographic 
exposure  that  I  hardly  know 
which  to  recommend.  Many  are  good, 
and  some  are  really  remarkable,  so, 
perhaps,  I  had  better  describe  a  few, 
and  let  you  make  your  choice.  Some 
of  them  you  may  have  seen.  For 
instance,  you  have  doubtless  all  seen 
the  operator  who  removes  the  cap, 
and  with  it  slowly  describes  imaginary 
cart  wheels  in  the  air,  each  circle 
representing  a  second  of  time.  He 
then  replaces  the  cap  with  the  air  of  one 
who  has  achieved  a  brilliant  success, 
which  no  doubt  he  has.  It  is  really  a 
great  idea,  but  rather  distracting  to 
children  when  he  is  taking  a  family 
group,  and  sometimes  upsets  the 
gravity  of  an  adult.  There  is  also 
the  man  who  alters  his  mind  regarding 
the  time  of  exposure.  If  you  are 
standing  by,  he  will  probably  try  and 
get  your  opinion.  “Let’s  see,”  he 
will  say,  “it’s  a  bit  dull  and  late, 
about  five  seconds  ought  to  do,  eh  ? 
What  do  you  think?”  You  reply 
that  it  ought  to  be  about  right,  not 
that  you  really  think  so,  but  everyone 
is  a  bit  hazy  about  exposure.  By  the 
the  time  the  slide  is  in  he  has  altered 
his  mind,  and  reckons  he  had  better 
give  another  second,  to  which  you 
agree.  He  takes  the  cap  off,  rapidly 
counts  seven,  and  replaces  the  cap. 
He  informs  you  that  after  he  uncapped 
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he  thought  he  would  give  the  seven 
seconds  to  make  sure,  but  thinks  he 
made  a  mistake  after  all  and  wishes 
he  had  stuck  to  five.  In  truth,  he  has 
given  about  four  seconds.  I  should 
not  recommend  you  to  seek  his  advice 
when  about  to  expose. 

Then  there  is  the  friend  who  has 
learned  how  many  he  can  count  in  a 
single  second,  and  recommends  you  to 
do  the  same,  and  says  he  will  show 
you  what  it  is  like.  He  fills  himself 
with  wind  and  suddenly  starts  off  at 
you,  sputtering  his  figures  out  at  an 
incredible  rate,  gets  red  in  the  face, 
gasps  for  breath,  and  glares  at  you, 
waves  his  arms,  and  reeling  off  to  about 
fifty-seven,  suddenly  stops  counting 
and  triumphantly  informs  you  that  he 
has  counted  exactly  nine  seconds  better 
than  any  clock  could  have  done.  You 
are  too  bewildered  to  dispute  his  state¬ 
ment,  and  have  no  time  to  work  out 
his  arithmetic. 

Then  there  is  the  happy-go-lucky 
photographer.  He  is  not  very  parti¬ 
cular  about  anything,  and  the  number 
of  seconds  constituting  an  exposure  is 
a  matter  of  great  indifference.  If  his 
camera  falls  over  during  an  exposure, 
he  remains  unruffled,  and  calmly 
picking  it  up  again  planks  it  down  as 
near  the  old  position  as  possible,  and 
serenely  finishes  the  exposure,  quite 
content  with  whatever  occurs.  I  like 
such  men  for  companions,  they  vary 
the  monotony  of  a  tiring  walk. 

I  went  to  see  a  photographic  friend 
the  other  day  ;  his  wife  let  me  in,  and 
informed  me  that  he  was  messing 
about  as  usual  somewhere  upstairs. 
I  suddenly  became  conscious  of  a  most 
terrific  pounding-  at  regular  intervals. 
Thump  !  thump  !  thump  i  for  about 
twenty  times,  and  then  a  pause.  The 
whole  place  vibrated  with  the  con¬ 
cussion.  I  found  my  way  upstairs, 
and  when  just  outside  his  door  it 
recommenced.  I  entered,  and  saw 
my  friend,  with  the  cap  in  his  hand, 
thumping  seconds  with  his  foot  on 
the  floor.  The  place  was  in  a  quiver. 
“  One,  two — Hullo  !  old  man — three, 
four,  five — come  right  in  ! — six, 
seven,  eight,  nine — How  are  you  ? — 
ten,  eleven,  twelve — just  doing  some 
copying  ! — thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen, 
sixteen — I’ll  be  through  in  a  minute — 
seventeen,  eighteen,  nineteen,  twenty 


— and  that  does  the  trick.  Am 
giving  twenty  seconds,  you  see.”  The 
earthquake  gradually  ceased  as  the 
ponderous  pounding  came  to  an  end. 
I  remarked  that  there  was  no  doubt 
about  the  twenty  seconds  and  a  good 
many  more  that  slipped  in  uninvited 
during  his  greetings.  Whether  it 
would  be  sharp  was  a  horse  of  another 
colour. 

Another  acquaintance  invented  a 
sort  of  clock  that  on  pressing  a  spring 
struck  off  the  seconds  on  a  gong  con¬ 
cealed  in  its  internal  organism.  It 
was  thrilling  to  listen  to.  When  he 
took  the  cap  off  he  would  touch  a 
spring,  and  away  she  would  go  like 
a  bell  calling  you  to  morning  church, 
or  a  fog-horn  on  a  steamer.  Some¬ 
times,  through  forgetfulness,  he  would 
start  the  spring  off  without  setting  it 
to  the  proper  number  of  seconds,  and 
as  he  always  waited  till  she  stopped 
before  replacing  the  cap,  he  would 
stand  by  with  the  gong  in  one  hand 
and  the  cap  in  the  other,  while  she 
reeled  off  an  exposure  long  enough  to 
take  the  inside  of  a  church  organ. 
He  says  that  he  is  going  to  improve 
it,  so  that  it  will  do  the  capping  as 
well,  and  then  take  out  a  patent  for  it. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  one  of  the 
above  methods  of  counting  time  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  all  earnest 
photographers,  and  if  they  do  not  suit 
you  it  must  be  because  you  are  indeed 
difficult  to  please. 


Light  and  Shade. — Were  it  not  for  light 
and  shade  in  nature,  objects  would  practically 
appear  to  us  only  in  outline — we  should  only 
be  imperfectly  able  to  recognise  their  bulk  or 
capacity  or  view  them  at  all  intelligibly. 
Furthermore,  light  and  shade  possesses  the 
property  of  giving  to  a  scene  breadth  and 
grandeur,  and  also  conveying  the  impression 
of  movement  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  repose. 
The  judicious  selection  of  light  and  shade 
enables  the  photographer  to  give  his  pictures 
a  mysterious  or  dreamy  character,  by  revealing 
only  certain  objects  or  portions  of  objects,  so 
that  their  shapes  appear  unusual  and  the 
imagination  is  brought  into  play  in  recognising 
their  import.  Some  photographs  declare 
everything,  and  demand  appreciation  from  the 
eye  only.  Others  have  a  deeper  message  and 
appeal  to  the  mind  also.  The  photographer 
cannot  introduce  light  and  shade  at  will, 
except  within  very  restricted  limits — he  can 
only  wait  until  nature  provides  suitable  chiaro¬ 
scuro  for  him  and  then  seize  the  opportunity 
for  his  picture. 
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PETER  ON  THE 
PANORAM. 

THE  first  intimation  I  had  that 
there  was  such  a  camera  as  the 
Panoram  on  the  market  came 
to  me  through  the  usual  channel — a 
price  list  accompanied  by  some  type¬ 
written  specifications.  Being  accus¬ 
tomed  to  peruse  persuasively-written 
circulars,  I  have  acquired  a  habit  of 
reading  and  passing  on — there  appear 
to  be  so  many  novel  and  charming  (on 
paper)  bits  of  apparatus  issued  each 
month  that  one  becomes  blase.  The 
Kodak  circulars,  however,  being 
decorated  by  blocks  made  from  actual 
photographs,  usually  receive  more 
attention  from  me  on  account  of  these 
said  illustrations,  for  I  always  like  to 
see  photography  made  use  of  to  illus¬ 
trate  a  price  list.  Well,  I  read  all  the 
specifications  through,  and  I  thought 
the  Panoram  must  be  rather  a  nice 
thing,  and  there  the  matter  dropped. 
That  same  afternoon,  however,  when  I 
looked  in  at  my  dealer’s,  1  happened  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  a  new  shape  on  the 
shelves. 

“Hello!”  I  said,  “what  is  that?” 


My  dealer,  knowing  my  weakness 
for  novelties,  remarked  that  it  was 
something  which  would  just  suit  me, 
and  that  he  would  get  it  down.  “  It 
is  a  Panoram  Kodak.” 

Now,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  not 
to  buy  another  camera  this  season, 
having  speculated  freely  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year;  still  I  thought  there 
was  no  harm  in  looking  at  it,  so  I 
“had  it  down.”  Certainly  it  was  the 
most  novel  bit  of  apparatus  I  had 
handled  for  some  years,  splendidly 
finished,  as  all  the  Kodak  things  are, 
and  fitted  with  the  trickiest  of  move¬ 
ments.  But  I  was  determined  not  to 
be  lured,  and  so,  like  Pharoah,  hardened 
my  heart,  and  after  working  the  shutter 
once  or  twice  set  the  Panoram  aside 
and  left  the  shop.  But  the  seed  was 
sown ;  that  revolving  lens  lay  heavy  on 
my  mind,  and  the  possibilities  it  opened 
out  in  certain  directions  seemed  limit¬ 
less.  I  haunted  that  shop  for  a  day  or 
two,  dropping  in  for  various  little  inex¬ 
pensive  things  that  I  really  did  not 
want,  and  overhauling  the  Panoram 
each  time,  examining  it  inside  and  out. 
No,  I  would  not  have  a  new  camera,  I 
had  spent  enough ! 


Reduced  from  Tanoram  Negatives. 
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But  the  Panoram  was  such  a  good 
shape,  so  well  finished,  so  novel,  and 
so  likely  to  form  a  good  basis  for  an 
article  for  the  readers  of  The  Practical 
and  Junior.  The  last  consideration 
conquered,  and  I  sacrificed  my  deter¬ 
mination  in  order  to  provide  you, 
gentle  reader,  with  something  to  read. 
It  is  really  surprising  what  sacrifices 
one  can  make  when  one  is  put  to  it, 
especially  if  the  martyrdom  is  agreeable. 

What,  then,  is  the  Panoram,  you 
ask  ?  A  film  camera,  size  7i  X  3J  X  41- 
inches,  taking  a  pidture  7x2.  In 
general  appearance  and  construction 
it  is  like  the  other  roll  Kodaks,  but 
the  film  runs  round  a  semi-circular 
guide,  and  the  lens  turns  on  its 
axis  while  making  the  exposure.  The 
result  is,  that  the  angle  of  view  included 
is  wider  than  that  to  be  obtained  by  the 
widest  wide  angle,  and  it  is  sharp  all 
over,  because  the  extreme  sides,  as 
well  as  the  middle,  are  taken  with  the 
centre  of  the  lens.  As  to  distortion, 
it  is  not  present,  owing  to  the  special 
shape  of  the  pidture,  which  cuts  out 
the  portions  likely  to  be  distorted. 
The  lens  works  at  two  speeds,  that  is 
it  “revolutes  ”  at  a  slow  or  fast  “  instan¬ 
taneous.”  There  is  no  time  arrange¬ 


ment,  for  obviously  to  revolve  the  lens 
slowly  and  regularly  across  the  whole 
half  -  circle  would  necessitate  such 
mechanism  as  would  be  impossible  at 
the  price,  and  in  so  small  a  compass. 
This  means  that  the  Panoram  can  only 
be  used  on  a  fine  day,  but  as  most  of 
the  subjects  for  which  it  is  suited 
would  have  to  be  taken  with  a  hand 
camera,  which  would  necessitate  of 
course  a  bright  light,  it  naturally 
follows  that  the  need  of  a  time  expo¬ 
sure  arrangement  is  not  felt.  The 
slowest  speed  is  quite  fast  enough  for 
all  ordinary  purposes,  and  quite  slow 
enough  to  get  a  good  printable  nega¬ 
tive  comparatively  easily,  even  when 
very  bright  sunshine  is  not  present. 

I  tried  my  Panoram  first  of  all  in 
the  streets  of  our  own  city.  I  had 
worked  the  same  places  with  a  hand 
camera,  and  got  nothing  really  satis¬ 
factory,  but  my  Panoram  pidtures  I 
must  say  are  a  great  success,  being 
very  much  more  like  the  places  than 
are  my  previous  snaps.  I  account  for 
this  by  the  fadt  that  the  angle  of  view 
included  is  more  like  the  angle  which 
the  eye  sees,  or  thinks  it  sees  rather. 
The  eye  is  like  the  Panoram  lens,  it 
revolves,  and,  although  we  do  not 


Reduced  from  Panoram  Negatives. 
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know  it,  when  we  view  an  object  the 
pupil  instinctively  moves  so  as  to  take 
in  a  practical  half-circle.  This,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  accounts  for  the  very 
realistic  and  natural  effecff  given  by 
the  views  taken  with  this  instrument. 
With  regard  to  the  shape  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest 
doubt  that  this  long  narrow  style  is 
most  picftorial  and  the  easiest  to  com¬ 
pose  on.  Almost  any  kind  of  view 
will  lay  itself  out  to  fill  up  this  long 
narrow  shape.  The  foreground  and  the 
sky  are  cut  away,  and  the  interest  is 
centred  with  much  less  trouble  in  con¬ 
sequence.  If  I  were  taking  certain 
views  on  a  whole-plate,  I  should  be 
almost  bound  to  trim  away  inches  of 
top  and  bottom  in  nearly  every  case. 
The  Panoram  does  this,  and  produces 
practically  a  whole-plate,  and  you 
have  only  to  carry  about  with  you  a 
machine  but  a  little  bigger  than  a 
Pocket  Kodak. 

Of  course,  it  must  not  be  expected 
that  the  Panoram  is  going  to  take  the 
place  of  an  ordinary  hand  camera. 
Naturally,  there  are  some  views  which 
fill  a  square  better  than  an  oblong, 
and  it  would  be  obviously  insane  to 
use  this  instrument  to  take  a  genre 
study,  for  instance,  in  which  perhaps 
only  a  couple  of  figures  were  included. 
For  pictures  from  hill-tops  and  snaps 
in  wide  streets  and  in  taking  squares 
it  stands  unrivalled.  At  the  seaside, 
too,  it  makes  better  photographs  than 
the  ordinary  hand  camera,  because  it 
will  include  such  a  lot,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  view  is  certain  to  please, 
because  it  is  more  like  what  one 
actually  saw.  In  a  view  of  a  popular 
seaside  resort,  which  I  give  herewith, 
and  which  was  amongst  one  of  my 
first  snaps,  I  have  obtained  a  really 
natural  scene,  which  everyone  is 
pleased  with.  I  tried  the  same  view 
with  a  Pocket  Kodak,  and  the  result 
was  that  I  obtained  a  little  less  than  half, 
and  the  two  prints  placed  side  by  side 
very  plainly  show  the  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  the  longer  and  more  inclu¬ 
sive  one. 

And  now  what  will  the  Panoram  not 
do  ?  It  will  not  take  upright  views  in 
cities  or  towns  where  a  building  is 
included  at  one  side,  because  a  result 
like  that  shown  must  accrue.  It  will 
not  take  a  view  of  a  long  building 


broad  side  on,  because  if  such  a  snap 
is  attempted  the  resulting  photograph 
shows  the  middle  of  the  said  building 
a  great  deal  larger  than  the  two  ends, 
which  means  that  the  erection  has  the 
appearance  of  being  built  on  a  curve. 
In  the  country,  where  the  distortion 
would  take  place  in  trees,  etc.,  it  is  not 
so  noticeable,  and  you  can  obtain 
pretty  upright  photographs,  and  for 
some  classes  of  subjetffs  of  the  long, 
upright,  narrow  school,  it  will  no 
doubt  be  capital.  I  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  try  it,  however,  in  this  field. 

And  now  just  one 
little  note  of  warning 
to  those  who,  having 
purchased  their  Pano¬ 
ram,  are  on  the  war¬ 
path.  Three  things 
you  must  be  careful 
of.  In  the  first  place, 
recollect  that  the  lens 
taking  such  a  great 
sweep  is  liable  to  in¬ 
clude  the  unexpected. 

For  instance,  in  one 
picture  I  took,  an  old 
man  was,  as  I  thought, 
well  behind  me,  but  I 
got  him  all  right. 

Also,  for  the  same 
reason,  you  must  look 
well  to  the  position  of 
the  sun.  The  left- 
hand  side  of  the  afore-mentioned  picture 
is  fogged,  simply  because  the  lumin¬ 
ary  which  was  apparently  well  away 
to  my  left  was  just  within  range 
when  the  lens  was  nearest  him. 
Further,  be  sure  and  hold  the  appa¬ 
ratus  quite  level,  watching  the  spirit 
gauge  to  see  that  you  are  doing  so,  for 
if  you  do  not  you  will  have  a  curved 
horizon  line.  I  got  a  couple  of  sea¬ 
scapes  with  a  decided  “hill'’  in  the 
middle,  and  was  at  a  loss  to  under¬ 
stand  why  this  should  be,  especially  as 
in  the  scene  reproduced  the  horizon  is 
absolutely  straight.  I  soon  discovered 
that  I  could  get  most  singular  effects 
by  not  being  careful  in  the  matter 
referred  to  above.  And  lastly,  when 
you  are  developing,  develop  sufficiently. 
Those  who  have  not  used  films  are 
very  apt  not  to  carry  the  business  far 
enough.  You  must  wait  untd  the 


Reduced  from  a  Panoram  Negative. 
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negative  is  so  dense  that  you  can 
hardly  see  through  it. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show 
readers  some  of  the  possibilities  of  this 
new  camera,  but  I  have  not,  of  course, 
been  able  to  exhaust  half  the  ways  in 
which  the  camera  can  be  utilized.  I 
do  not  pretend  that  the  results  I  give 
with  this  article  are  pictures,  or  fully 
show  the  capabilities  of  the  Panoram. 
I  have  not  had  time  to  selecft  my  views 
properly,  and  had  to  take  things  just 
around  home.  I  may  confidently  say, 
however,  that  the  scenes  1  have 


The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers, 
and  their  letters  are  at  all  times  read  with  interest, 
though  it  is  not  as  a  rule  possible  to  reply  to  them  at 
great  length  or  as  fully  as  many  of  them  deserve. 
Suggestions  are  always  welcome,  and  when  pradticable 
are  adopted.  Rejedled  manuscripts  are  returned  if 
stamps  have  been  enclosed  for  that  purpose.  See 
also  notice  at  head  of  “Answers  to  Correspondents." 
Address  letters — The  Editor,  The  Practical  and  Junior 
Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

CALENDAR. 

Sept.  2t — Nov.  3.  Exhibition  of  the  Linked  Ring.  The 
Photographic  Salon,  Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly,  W. 
Hon.  Sec.,  R.  W.  Craigie. 

Oct  1 — Nov.  3,  1900.  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society  New  Gallery.  Hon.  Sec.,  J.  A. 
Hodges,  66,  Russell  Square,  W.C. 

Oct.  22 — 24,  1900.  Exhibition  of  the  Hove  Camera  Club. 
Hon.  Sec.,  C.  Berrington-Stoner,  24,  Holland  Road, 
Hove. 

Oct.  21  —  Nov.  18.  Exhibition  of  the  Philadelphia 
Photographic  Salon. 

Oct.  30 — Nov.  3.  Exhibition  of  the  Sefton  Park  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society.  Hon.  Sec.,  Geo.  Birtwistle,  7, 
Gainsborough  Road,  Sefton  Park,  Liverpool. 

Nov.  9  Exhibition  of  the  Bishop  Auckland  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society. 

Nov.  12 — 17.  Triennial  Exhibition  of  the  Ashton-under- 
Lyne  Photographic  Society.  (Pictures  received  by 
invitation  only.)  Hon.  Sec.,  Robert  T.  Marsland, 
24,  Park  Parade,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Nov.  13 — 17.  Exhibition  of  the  Aintree  Photographic 
Society.  Hon.  Sec.,  Theodore  Wood,  12,  Highfield 
Road,  Walton.  Liverpool. 

Nov.  21 — 27.  Exhibition  of  the  Cleveland  Camera  Club. 
Hon.  Sec.,  F.  W.  Pearson,  98,  Victoria  Road, 
Middlesborough. 

Jan.,  1901.  International  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  India.  Hon.  Sec.,  T.  C.  Downing,  57, 
Park  Street,  Calcutta,  India. 


Rapid  It  will  have  been  noted  by 

Development.  those  who  follow  the  tran¬ 
sactions  of  the  London 
clubs  that  within  the  last  few  months  one  or 
two  gentlemen  have  published  methods  of  very 
rapid  development.  Mr.  Welford,  for  example, 
was  very  successful  in  demonstrating  the 
development  of  a  negative  in  about  fifteen 
seconds,  the  developer  being  metol,  I  believe ; 
while  just  recently  Mr.  Henderson  accom¬ 


portrayed  are  absolutely  not  worth  a 
momentary  glance  when  taken  with 
the  common  type  of  Detective ;  long 
and  narrow  I  do  not  think  they  are 
half  bad.  No.  3,  of  course,  requires 
an  inch  cutting  off  its  right  to  get  the 
interest  more  central. 

As  I  have  said  before,  a  long  and 
narrow  pidture  is  much  more  likely  to 
turn  out  satisfactorily  than  a  square 
one,  especially  when  the  angle  of  view 
is  practically  that  which  the  eye  is 
accustomed  to  take. 

Peter  Eland. 


plished  the  same  result  in  as  short  a  time 
as  five  seconds.  These  marvellously  rapid 
performances  have  special  interest  to  the 
experimentalist,  and  in  trade  work,  involving 
the  production  of  a  large  number  of  negatives 
under  precisely  similar  conditions,  the  process 
will  doubtless  be  found  very  useful.  But  the 
amateur  must  not  allow  his  usual  slower  and 
surer  course  to  be  interfered  with  by  these 
lightning  methods.  They  are  not  suitable  for 
varied  exposures,  nor  for  the  irregular  con¬ 
ditions  unavoidable  where  development  is  only 
occasionally  carried  on.  For  the  benefit  of 
the  experimenter,  however,  I  give  the  formula 
by  which  Mr.  Henderson  obtained  a  negative 
of  full  density  in  five  seconds. 


No.  1. 

Hydrochinone  .  20  grains 

Metol .  20  „ 

Adurol  . 40  ,, 

Sodium  sulphite  . .  480  ,, 

Water . 8  ozs. 

No.  2. 

Potassium  bromide .  10  grains 

Sodium  hydrate  .  120 

Water . 8  ozs. 


Equal  parts  of' Nos.  1  and  2  were  employed. 
Naturally,  with  such  a  powerful  solution,  one 
must  time  exposure  with  the  greatest  accuracy. 
* 

Quick  v.  Slow  Having  introduced  the  sub- 
Development.  ject  of  quick  development, 
I  am  disposed  to  dwell  for 
a  minute  or  two  upon  another  aspect  of  the 
question.  Putting  on  one  side  the  above 
phenomenal  records  in  development,  many 
amateurs  make  a  great  mistake  in  using  their 
developing  solutions  in  too  concentrated  a 
state  and  in  attempting  to  obtain  a  perfect 
negative  in  a  very  short  time.  To  this  error 
of  procedure,  which  is  done  as  a  regular  thing, 
the  prevalence  of  hard  prints,  the  kind  called 
“soot  and  whitewash,”  is  directly  attributable. 
I  see  prints  from  over-hard  negatives  every 
day — in  the  work  sent  in  to  our  Prize  Com¬ 
petitions,  or  to  the  Critic  Section,  and  even  in 
the  Postal  Circles  among  the  more  experienced, 
who  really  ought  to  know  better.  It  is,  of 
course,  possible  to  obtain  a  negative  possessing 
its  full  share  of  half-tone  by  concentrated 
solutions  and  rapid  development,  but  it  is  very 
much  more  difficult  to  do  it  in  that  way  than 
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by  taking  a  dilute  developer  and  a  little  longer 
time  over  the  performance.  I  find,  in  practice, 
that  one  can,  with  advantage,  dilute  the 
developer  much  more  generously  than  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  regular  formulae,  and  by  so 
doing  the  image  does  not  flash  up  as  soon  as 
the  plate  is  immersed ;  there  is  at  the  same 
time  less  risk  of  producing  marks  on  account 
of  uneven  flow,  and  time  is  afforded  for  a 
careful  examination  of  the  image  in  order  to 
obtain  a  negative  in  which  there  is  no 
absolutely  black  shadow,  nor  yet  any  absolutely 
white  sky. 

The  By  the  exhibitions  I  mean, 

Exhibitions.  of  course,  the  Salon  and 
the  Royal,  or  to  be  more 
explicit,  the  Photographic  Salon,  at  the 
Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly,  and  the  Exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  at  the  New 
Gallery,  Regent  Street.  The  first  named 
opens  on  September  21st,  the  latter  on  October 
1  st.  Each  one  remains  open  for  about  one 

month.  This  information  is  expressly  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  not  previously 
honoured  either  of  these  shows  with  a  visit, 
and  having  given  all  necessary  particulars,  let 
me  now  urge  everyone  who  takes  photography 
at  all  seriously  not  to  fail  to  go  to  both 
these  exhibitions.  They  will  see  there  the 
best  work  of  the  year,  pictorially,  and  many 
other  interesting  photographs  illustrating 
points  in  technique  or  scientific  investigations 
or  other  matters.  To  learn  how  to  make  the 
best  of  one’s  photographs,  how  to  mount,  how 
to  finish,  how  to  frame,  how  to  hang  them,  the 
best  school  is  the  gallery  of  either  of  these 
exhibitions.  It  pays  to  visit  them  ever,  if  you 
live  in,  the  northern  counties  or  the  remoter 
shires  of  Scotland. 

* 

The  In  no  commercial  applica- 

View  Trade.  tion  of  photography  has 

less  progress  been  made 
than  in  the  view  trade.  Twelve  or  fifteen 
years  ago  medallions  and  unmounted  silver 
prints  were  practically  the  only  styles  in  which 
one  could  purchase  views  of  any  place  of 
interest.  To-day  one’s  choice  is  not  permitted 
a  much  wider  range.  It  is  true  there  are 
plush-mounted  opalines — vile  things  at  the 
best — and  the  silver  print  has  been  largely 
replaced  by  a  cheaper  collotype  imitation  ;  but 
it  is  decidedly  the  exception  to  see  platinum 
or  carbon  prints,  for  example,  or  views 
mounted  in  any  really  good  style  A  photo¬ 
graph  placed  upon  the  usual  India  tint  or 
plate-sunk  mount  is  a  perfect  nightmare  to  the 
purchaser.  If  framed  it  makes  a  point  of 
light  upon  the  wall  out  of  harmony  with  the 
rest  of  the  pictures  and  hatefully  conspicuous ; 
if  kept  unframed  it  cockles  and  gets  soiled  so 
that  in  a  few  months  the  dust  bin  becomes  its 
most  suitable  environment.  Money  spent  on 
commercial  views  is  largely  money  wasted. 
Here  and  there  one  can  meet  with  a  choicely 
finished  photograph,  but  such  good  fortune  is 
rare  indeed.  Yet  how  many  possibilities  lie  at 
the  door  of  the  view  publisher  if  he  would 
only  open  his  eyes  and  get  away  from  his 
vulgar  commercial  taste.  Orthodox  and 
uniform  dimensions  might  first  be  pretty 


largely  discarded  in  favour  of  infinite  variety 
in  size  and  shape.  The  same  treatment  should 
be  given  to  mounts,  and  the  usual  whites, 
creams  and  greys  in  particular,  almost  entirely 
discarded.  The  carbon  and  platinum  print 
should  largely  usurp  the  place  of  smooth  sur¬ 
face  prints,  which  are  not  beautiful,  and  what 
is  of  equal  importance,  wear  veiy  badly,  becoming 
dog’s-eared,  torn,  creased,  cracked  or  scratched, 
with  even  moderately  careful  treatment  As 
to  views  mounted  in  albums,  I  could  write  a 
long  chapter  on  the  expense  and  ugliness  of 
the  goods  at  present  obtainable.  But  I  will 
be  content  with  simply  stating  once  more  that 
if  the  public  seeks  either  beauty  or  novelty  in 
such  photographic  views  as  are  to  be  had  at 
the  shops  to-day,  it  will  do  so  in  vain.  There  is 
a  splendid  field  open  to  intelligent  enterprise. 


The  Paris  As  a  field  for  photography, 

Exhibition.  the  Paris  Exhibitibn  offers 
infinite  attractions,  especially 
for  that  type  of  mind  which  prefers  life  and 
movement,  human  interest  and  man’s  works, 
to  the  solemn,  silent,  sequestered  nooks  and 
corners  belonging  in  particular  to  Nature 
herself  and  where  man  is  a  visitor  rather 
than  a  resident.  The  white  or  light-coloured 
buildings,  the  statues  and  fountains,  the 
picturesquely  attired  people  of  different 
nationalities  provide  the  photographer  with 
almost  endless  variety.  Hand  cameras  may 
be  used  almost  anywhere  in  the  exhibition, 
without  restriction ;  there  are  a  few  dark¬ 
rooms  for  changing  plates,  and  in  wandering 
about  the  vast  and  beautiful  environs  one  sees 
not  a  few  photographers  at  work,  chiefly 
Frenchmen.  Good  points  of  view  are  to  be 
had  from  the  steamers  on  the  Seine,  which 
halt  frequently  in  the  precincts  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion,  and  from  the  river  the  palatial  buildings 
rising  upon  the  banks  have  the  aspect  of  a 
beautiful  city,  so  far  is  their  appearance 
removed  from  the  usual  temporary  world’s 
fair  style  of  erection.  For  pictures  of  the 
panoramic  type  one  must  mount  the  Eiffel 
Tower,  the  Trocadero  Palace,  or  survey  the 
prospect  from  lesser  elevations  on  the  numerous 
isolated  buildings,  or  from  the  second  story 
windows  of  the  main  edifice  itself.  From 
almost  any  point  of  view  the  scene  is  magnifi¬ 
cent.  There  is  yet  another  month  or  so 
during  which  the  exhibition  remains  open. 
Let  me  recommend  any  photographer  who  can 
find  the  money  and  spare  the  time  to  journey 
to  Paris.  So  far  as  money  is  concerned,  a  five 
pound  note  can  be  made  to  cover  a  week’s 
expenses,  including  the  journey,  and  in  a  week 
one  can  accomplish  much. 

'  * 

Photographic  Though  photographs  and 
Exhibits  photographic  apparatus 

at  Paris.  occupy  a  considerable  area 

at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  on 
the  whole  the  section  is  a  little  disappointing — 
not  because  it  is  in  any  way  non-representative, 
but  rather  that  the  advances  in  photography 
have  not  been  particularly  marked  during  the 
last  few  years.  Among  professional  exhibits 
things  are  much  as  they  were  at  the  exhibition 
of  1898.  Public  taste  appears  to  have  made 
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little  or  no  headway,  and  since  the  average 
professional  has  no  ambition  to  do  more  than 
servilely  reflect  public  taste,  he  is  still  wallow¬ 
ing  in  the  mire  of  highly-glazed  papers, 
excessive  retouching,  and  theatrical  poses.  A 
few  exceptions  mark  the  rule: — Instances  of 
novel  and  effective  vignetting,  of  beautiful 
printing  in  carbon  or  platinum  and  the  tasteful 
blending  of  print  and  mount,  but  look  where 
one  will  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  a 
professional  with  any  idea  of  good  framing. 
One  must  turn  to  the  sun-artists  for  refinement 
in  frames,  to  thepi&ures  of  the  Photo  Club  de 
Paris,  or  the  British  collection  for  which  Mr. 
Craigie  is  responsible.  The  greater  number 
of  these  have  already  been  seen  in  England 
and  to  better  advantage,  for,  as  pictures  by 
photography,  they  are  unquestionably  out  of 
place  in  the  trade  and  professional  section. 


Applied  But  when  we  come  to  photo- 

Photography  graphy  as  applied  to  sundry 
at  Paris.  arts  and  crafts  and  in  scien¬ 

tific  research,  it  is  very  much 
more  in  evidence  than  ten  years  ago ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  best  idea  of  progress  in  photo¬ 
graphy  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  exhibition 
generally,  and  not  from  its  own  section,  if  we 
except  the  pictures  just  mentioned  which 
illustrate  its  development  as  an  art.  Where- 
ever  you  go,  into  whatever  obscure  alcove  you 
may  penetrate,  there  is  almost  certain  to  be 
a  photograph  or  two,  and  sometimes  many, 
illustrating  perhaps  a  manufacturer’s  works, 
perhaps  certain  forms  of  machinery  or  appara¬ 
tus,  or  buildings  and  scenery  of  special  interest 
in  different  countries,  portraits  of  inhabitants 
in  national  dress,  and  a  thousand-and-one  other 
details.  This  is  where  photography  has  made 
the  greatest  headway — as  a  faithful  recorder. 


Photography  Another  interesting  develop- 

in  Colours.  ment  of  photography  to  be 

well  seen  in  different  parts 
of  the  Exposition  lies  in  the  numerous  hybrid 
— i.e.,  partly  mechanical,  partly  chemical  pro¬ 
cesses  of  photography  in  colours,  and  their 
application  to  illustrations  and  reproductions 
of  various  kinds.  First  comes  the  half-tone 
block,  printed  with  the  addition  of  one  or 
more  flat  tints  as  applied  to  book  illustration, 
posters,  view  albums,  etc.,  and  especially  to 
pictorial  post-cards,  the  last-named  having 
reached  an  extraordinary  popularity  on  the 
continent.  The  French  printers  are  much 
more  successful  in  their  manipulation  of  tint 
blocks  in  the  half-tone  process  than  we  are  in 
England.  I  saw  scores  of  examples  in  the 
Exhibition  itself,  and  also  in  several  recently 
published  books.  At  home  these  things 
always  look  cheap,  but  on  the  continent  they 
do  them  so  well  that  we  can  hardly  desire 
anything  better.  Some  are  done  in  one  tint 
only,  some  in  several,  whilst  others  are  the 
legitimate  trichromes  as  we  know  them.  But 
however  produced — whether  almost  entirely 
mechanically  or  largely  by  hand  work,  there 
are  few  which  show  the  crudity  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  so  much  of  our  English  work, 
whilst  the  use  of  these  methods  is  much  more 
general.  Examples  of  finer  processes,  of 


collotype  and  photogravure  with  special  treat¬ 
ment,  may  also  be  seen,  and  the  most  striking 
development  of  all  I  observed  in  this  direction 
was  a  series  of  reproductions  of  pictures  by 
old  masters,  varnished  and  framed  appro¬ 
priately.  At  two  or  three  feet  distance,  one 
could  not  distinguish  them  from  replicas, 
faithfully  copied  in  oils.  Mr.  Gamble,  of 
Messrs.  Penrose  &  Co.,  pronounced  them  to 
be  collotypes,  possibly  with  the  addition  of  a 
final  printing  in  half-tone.  But  the  effect  was 
excellent,  and  if  such  fine  reproductions  as 
these  can  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  price, 
why,  the  most  modest  household  could  possess 
examples  of  the  old  masters,  and  pictorial 
treasures  in  inaccessible  galleries  might  be  put 
within  reach  of  anybody. 


Scarbro’.  Tired  Tim  says : — “To  those 

photographers  who  are  vis¬ 
iting  Scarbro’  I  would  advise  a  ramble  in  the 
narrow  courts  and  alleys  of  the  old  part  of  the 
town  that  is  set  around  the  historic  castle.  Old 
doorways,  lanes,  quaint  houses  and  alleys  form 
a  veritable  ‘  happy  hunting  ground  ’  for  the 
photographer,  as  do  some  of  the  newer  portions 
of  the  town.  Filey  Brig,  the  attraction  par 
excellence,  is  seven  miles  distant,  and  the  cliffs 
here  are  high  and  rugged,  and  some  very  fine 
pictures  are  to  be  had,  the  best  lighting  for  the 
cliffs  north  of  Filey  being  from  4  p.m.  to  sunset; 
but  to  photographers  who  intend  exposing  a 
plate  or  two  on  the  sea-shore  and  cliffs  I  say, 
beware  of  the  tide,  for  only  a  few  years  ago  a 
photographer  who  was  engaged  in  taking  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  waves  was  swept  off  and  drowned. 
The  local  boatmen  will  always  supply  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  the  tides.  Inland  the  scenery 
is  perfection  itself,  and  the  woods,  brooks, 
vales  and  moors  form  pictures  by  the  score. 
Lodgings  at  Scarbro’  are  rather  dear,  and  I 
should  advise  intending  visitors  to  secure  their 
rooms,  if  possible,  beforehand,  in  order  to 
avoid  an  unpleasant  ‘tramp.’  There  are 
several  photographic  chemists  in  the  main 
thoroughfare  leading  from  the  station  to  the 
harbour,  where  the  leading  photographic 
publications  are  taken,  dark-rooms  being  free, 
and  a  small  charge  being  made  for  developing.  ’  ’ 


Southend.  A.  B.  writes: — “To  any  readers 

of  The  Practical  and  Junior 
Photographer,  who  may  be  visiting  Southend 
(as  I  am  sure  some  are)  and  want  subjects 
other  than  the  usual  ‘beach  scene,’  I  would 
advise  a  walk  with  the  camera  to  the  old 
village  of  Rochford,  four  miles  from  Southend 
(G.  E.  Ry.)  The  first  object  of  interest  is 
Rochford  Hall,  once  the  home  (if  not  the 
birth-place)  of  Anne  Boleyn  (one  of  the 
unfortunate  wives  of  Henry  VIII).  This  hall 
makes  a  good  picture  if  taken  so  as  to  include 
the  fine  trees  at  the  side.  The  interior  is  well 
worth  three  plates  on  (1)  the  old  kitchen,  (2) 
the  old-fashioned  staircase,  (3)  the  dungeon 
where  Anne  Boleyn  was  imprisoned.  Per¬ 
mission  for  photographing  the  exterior  is  not 
required,  but  for  the  interior  views  mentioned 
is  willingly  given  by  the  caretaker  on  the 
premises.  The  fine  avenue  of  trees  which  runs 
alongside  the  hall  makes  a  good  picture.  Also 
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the  old  church  opposite  the  hall.  The  old 
Market  Square,  with  the  old  pump,  is  well 
worth  a  plate.  Other  objects  worthy  of  a 
plate  abound. 

* 

Our  Summer  Mr.  Peter  Mackay  has  sent 
Number.  us  a  candid  criticism  of  our 

Summer  Number,  as  fol¬ 
lows: — “  Sir,  a  youth  said  to  me,  after  we  had 
had  a  look  through  the  National  Gallery 
together,  that  he  never  yet  saw  the  picture 
that  he  could  not  criticise.  This  was  said  in 
presumptuous  playfulness,  and  perhaps  you 
will  not  count  it  sacrilege  if  a  photographic 
plebeian  like  me  gives  The  Junior  Solon  a  word 
of  criticism.  On  the  whole  the  exhibition  is 
good,  but  my  chief  word  of  complaint  is  con¬ 
cerning  faults  of  which  you  have  time  and 
again  warned  novices  to  beware.  Take  the 
title  page,  for  instance.  Here  the  cattle  are 
doing  their  best  to  stand  on  their  left  legs 
because  the  picture  is  not  plumb.  If  the  true 
vertical  line  be  projected  to  the  top  edge  and 
to  the  bottom  edge  of  the  page  the  line  will  be 
found  to  be  by  measurement  not  less  than  j| 
to  f  of  an  inch  wrong.  Pictures  Nos.T  and 
40  are  also  out  in  this  respect.  No.  55  is  a 
shocking  example  of  “skuetness.”  Nos.  65, 
67,  70  and  96  have  all  a  tendency  in  this 
direction.  Then  it  is  incongruous  that  other 
pictures  should  have  the  water  in  the  landscape 
lighter  in  tone  than  the  sky.  It  hardly 
requires  to  be  mentioned  that  no  reflector 
such  as  water  can  possibly  be  brighter  than 
the  sky  which  it  reflects,  except  where  there  is 
foam.  Picture  No.  1  may  have  foam  on  the 
river  (the  reproduction  does  not  make  this 
clear)  and  this  may  account  for  the  whiteness 
of  the  water  compared  to  the  sky.  To  my 
thinking,  No.  28  is  a  failure — a  placid  lake, 
almost  white,  leaden,  heavy  clouds,  rivalling  in 
density  the  land  portion  of  the  view — the 
verisimilitude  is  non  est.  Picture  No.  37  also 
goes  the  same  way — printed-in  clouds  without 
any  attempt  to  "fake”  the  water  correspond¬ 
ingly.  The  water  in  No.  82  is  so  abnormally 
white  that  one  wonders  where  the  light  came 
from.  The  water  in  No.  29  is  a  trifle  too 
bright  for  the  sky.  All  photographers  know 
the  temptation  is  strong  to  have  contrast  by 
bright  streaks  of  water  in  landscape  work,  but 
the  desire  for  the  artistic  should  not  transgress 
too  far  on  nature.  Some  of  the  examples 
indicated  are  too  transparently  transgressions. 
A  last  word,  Mr.  Editor,  which  I  will  presume 
to  whisper  in  your  ear.  You  have  a  weakness 
for  certain  itinerant  musicians,  of  which  Nos. 
45  and  125  are  specimens.  We  have  seen 
these  kinds  of  photographs  before,  you  know. 
They  are  now  commonplace,  and  besides,  the 
examples  are  poor  as  photographs.  The 
frontispiece  is  not  worthy  of  The  Junior,  not  to 
speak  of  The  Practical  Photographer."  We 
think  that  Mr.  Mackay  is  perhaps  a  little  too 
carping,  still  we  like  to  think  that  there  are 
readers  sufficiently  interested  to  sit  down  and 
indite  long  missives.  From  our  point  of  view, 
the  case  is  this.  We  select  the  best  we  can 
from  the  prints  sent  in,  being  well  aware  that 
the  majority — if  not  all — fail  in  some  detail  or 
other.  To  apply  Mr.  Mackay’s  policy  would 
mean  the  rejection  of  perhaps  two-thirds  of 
the  contributions,  and  then,  where  would  the 


Summer  Number  be  ?  We  should  like  a  few 
more  letters  of  this  kind,  all  the  same,  because 
it  shows  that  folks  are  alive. 

*  * 

* 

The  Club  at  Bishop  Auckland. — 
Two  members  of  the  Bishop  Auckland 
Photographic  Society  were  successful  in  the 
competition  at  the  Shildon  show  recently. 
Mr.  Roger  Duff  took  first  prize  with  a  set 
of  four  5x4  pictures,  printed  on  “Aura” 
self-toning  paper,  in  the  30  miles  radius  class, 
whilst  Mr.  Cooper  took  third  prize  in  the  same 
class.  The  Bishop  Auckland  Photographic 
Society  intend  holding  an  exhibition  on 
November  9th.  There  will  be  two  open 
classes  as  well  as  a  number  of  classes  for 
members.  On  the  evening  prior  to  the  exhi¬ 
bition,  Mr.  Percy  Lund  has  been  engaged  to 
deliver  one  of  his  lectures,  and  arrangements 
have  also  been  made  for  Mr.  Lund  to  judge  the 
photographs  for  competition.  Sir  Wm.  Eden, 
Bart.,  of  Windlestone  Hall,  who  is  himself  a. 
most  able  artist,  has  consented  to  perform  the 
ceremony  of  opening  the  exhibition. 

Calcutta  Exhibition. — The  Hon.  Sec. 
for  the  International  Exhibition,  promoted 
by  the  Photographic  Society  of  India,  and 
which  is  to  be  held  in  Calcutta,  sends 
us  particulars  as  to  how  exhibitors  may 
consign  exhibits.  It  has  been  arranged  that 
Mr.  C.  H.  Coates,  the  late  treasurer  of  the 
society,  who  is  at  present  on  furlough,  will 
receive  any  photographs  that  may  be  sent  to 
him  marked  c/o  Messrs.  W.  J.  Keymer  &  Co., 
60,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C.,.who  will 
see  them  packed  and  despatched  to  Calcutta 
on  the  31st  of  October.  Pictures  must  be 
delivered  to  this  address  free  of  cost  to  the 
society  who,  however,  will  bear  all  charges  for 
freight  to  and  from  India.  Competitors  may, 
of  course,  send  their  exhibits  direct,  if  they 
care  to  do  so.  In  this  case  they  should  be 
despatched  not  later  than  the  15th  of  Nov¬ 
ember. 

Municipal  Photography  Classes  at 
Manchester. — At  the  Municipal  Technical 
School,  Mr.  C.  F.  Seymour  Rothwell,  F.C.S., 
will  deliver  during  the  winter,  two  courses  of 
ledtures  on  photography.  The  first  course  of 
thirty  ledtures  is  suitable  for  those  beginning" 
the  subjedt,  the  second  is  an  advanced  course 
for  those  already  acquainted  with  the  rudi¬ 
ments.  The  fee  is  ten  shillings  for  each  course, 
and  we  should  imagine  that  many  young  men 
in  Manchester  will  find  it  desirable  to  attend 
the  ledtures,  and  acquire  a  thoroughly  pradtical 
knowledge  of  the  art. 

Flowers  in  the  Field. — The  idea  of  photo¬ 
graphing  wild  flowers  in  the  field  is  not  new, 
but  we  have  not  seen  many  examples  of  floral 
photography  done  in  that  style.  A  contributor 
to  The  Photographic  News  tells  us  something- 
about  the  subject,  and  presents  a  few  fairly 
good  illustrations.  There  is  plenty  of  scope 
in  this  direction,  we  strongly  recommend  it  to 
our  readers,  though  it  is  rather  too  late  for 
action  this  year,  excepting  with  those  flowers 
that  bloom  very  late  in  the  season,  and  a  few 
grasses. 
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A  New  Light  for  the  Studio— Under 
this  title  Mr.  A.  A.  Pearson  writes  to  the  British 
Journal ,  giving  his  experience  of  a  new  light 
produced  by  driving  atmospheric  air  through 
a  saturator  or  carburizer  which  burns  with  an 
intensely  hot  flame,  and  illuminates  a  mantle 
with  dazzling  brilliance.  Portraits  can  be 
taken  in  from  five  to  ten  seconds,  and  P.O.P. 
prints  made  in  about  twenty  minutes,  when 
placed  in  a  printing  frame  about  six  inches 
from  the  burner.  The  photographic  world 
will  naturally  be  desirous  of  learning  more  of 
this  invention. 

Warwick  Plate  Co.’s  Competitions. — The 
following  are  the  awards  for  the  month  of 
September — £10  prize — A.  E.  Lane,  “A  Por¬ 
trait.”  /sprize — T.  Fitzgibbon-Forde,  "Jack.” 
£1  prizes — H.  Addenbrooke,  J.  P.  Beeson,  E. 
R.  Bull,  W.  J.  Channon,  H.  B.  Cookson,  P. 
R  Drury,  Miss  Lillie  Eager,  S.  G.  Frith,  H. 
Godbold,  G.  V.  Grundy,  Mrs.  R.  M.  King, 

.  Noakes,  W.  Norrie.  H.  Phoenix,  H.  Price, 
J.  T.  Roberts,  Miss  Alice  Rogers,  P.  F.  Weeks, 
J.  Wild,  and  F.  G.  Young. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Hove  Camera 
Club  an  exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  Town 
Hall,  Hove,  on  November  22nd,  23rd  and  24th. 
There  are  six  open  classes  with  silver  and 
bronze  medals  and  certificates  in  each  class. 
The  judges  are  to  be  Messrs.  Chas.  Job,  W. 
Bond,  and  another.  Write  for  particulars  to 
the  secretary,  Mr.  C.  Berrington-Stoner,  24, 
Holland  Road,  Hove. 

The  Sefton  Park  Photographic  Society 
announce  their  Second  Annual  Exhibition  to 
be  held  from  Oct.  30th  to  Nov.  3rd.  There 
are  to  be  several  open  classes  and  the  judging 
is  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  F.  Anyon,  Paul 
Lange,  and  G.  E.  Thompson.  Full  particulars 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Sec.,  Mr.  Geo. 
Birtwistle,  7,  Gainsborough  Road,  Sefton 
Park,  Liverpool. 

The  section  devoted  to  pictorial  photography 
at  the  Glasgow  International  Exhibition  next 
year  will  be  important  and  extensive.  Con¬ 
tributions  have  already  been  promised  from 
France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria  and 
America,  while  the  British  pictures  will,  of 
course,  be  numerous.  Mr.  J.  Craig  Annan 
has  the  section  in  hand. 

A  prize  of  3,000  francs  is  offered  by  the 
French  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
National  Industry  to  the  inventor  of  a  method 
allowing  the  production  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  positives  in  colours,  either  by  a 
direct  method  or  with  a  Lippmann  negative. 
Men  of  any  nationality  may  compete. 

The  Thornton-Pickard  Company  are  offer¬ 
ing  ^105  in  prizes  for  pictures  taken  with  their 
apparatus.  Readers  who  intend  contributing 
should  send  to  the  firm  for  particulars  at  once, 
as  the  closing  date  is  Oct.  1st.  Address,  The 
Thornton-Pickard  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd., 
Altrincham. 

Aintree  Photographic  Society. — The 
seventh  annual  exhibition  is  fixed  for  November 
13th  to  17th.  Applications  for  entry  forms 
and  other  particulars  should  be  made  to  the 
Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  Theodore  Wood,  12,  Highfield 
Road,  Walton,  Near  Liverpool. 


The  following  new  societies  have  been  formed 
during  the  past  month: — Westcliffe-on-Sea 
Photographic  Society,  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  W.  V. 
Haylett,  “  Taychreggan,”  Claremont  Road, 
Westcliffe-on-Sea.  Fulham  Camera  Club, 
Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  A.  E.  Littleboy,  8,  Fulham 
Park  Gardens,  Fulham,  London. 

The  Halifax  Camera  Club  winds  up  its 
financial  year  with  a  balance  of  over  /14  in 
the  bank.  This  club  may  certainly  be  reckoned 
among  the  most  active  and  successful  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  country. 

A  special  "Lantern  Number”  of  The  Photo¬ 
graphic  News  is  announced  for  October  5th,  to 
contain  practical  articles  and  notes  on  lantern 
slide  making,  the  optical  lantern,  and  all  sorts 
of  other  matters  relative  to  the  subject. 

We  regret  to  hear  that  Mr.  W.  Thompson, 
the  secretary  of  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and 
Northern  Counties’  Photographic  Association, 
has  had  to  resign  his  position  in  consequence 
of  ill  health. 

It  appears  that  the  Truro  Water  Company 
is  imposing  a  rate  of  £5  per  year  on  all  amateur 
photographers.  A  great  outcry  has  been 
raised  against  this  parsimonious  and  unjust 
proceeding. 

Mr.  Mortimer  having  resigned  the  secretary¬ 
ship  of  the  Southsea  Amateur  Photographic 
Society,  all  communications  must  now  be 
addressed  to  Mr.  G.  Wood,  10,  Pelham  Road. 

A  department  for  the  photography  of 
buildings  about  to  be  pulled  down  has  been 
established  by  the  London  County  Council. 

The  Birmingham  Photographic  Society  is 
arranging  an  excursion  to  the  London  Photo¬ 
graphic  Exhibitions  early  in  Oftober. 

Hand  cameras  may  be  used  at  Earl’s  Court 
Exhibition  on  payment  of  half-a-crown. 

A  new  application  of  the  cinematograph  is 
to  illustrate  machinery  in  motion. 

*  * 

* 

The  firm  of  B.  j.  Edwards 
and  Co.  has  been  converted 
into  a  limited  company. 
The  shares  are  all  taken  up 
privately.  A  new  factory  will  shortly  be 
established  at  Ealing,  and  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards, 
will  be  joined  in  the  management  by  Mr. 
Roland  Stone,  son  of  Sir  Benjamin  Stone, 
M.P.  The  newly  organized  firm  will  bring 
out  a  number  of  new  things  very  soon. 

Mr.  Stephen  J.  Fry,  of  31  &  33,  Sandstone 
Road,  Liverpool,  has  evolved  a  stripping 
P.O.P. ,  which  is  now,  we  believe,  the  only  paper 
of  its  kind  on  the  market.  The  print  is  made 
in  the  ordinary  fashion,  and  is  then  squeegeed 
on  to  its  final  support,  whatever  it  may  be. 
When  quite  dry  the  back  must  be  sponged 
with  methylated  ether  till  the  photograph 
appears  transparent,  when  it  will  strip  quite 
readily.  This  sort  of  paper  offers  great 
possibilities  as  regards  toned  lantern  slides  or 
opals,  and  should  “catch  on  ”  quickly.  Any  of 
our  readers  can  try  the  process  for  themselves 
by  sending  three  penny  stamps  to  Mr.  Fry 
for  samples. 


Trade 
Specialities 
and  Notices. 
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At  the  establishment  of  the  Busch  Camera 
Co.,  we  saw  recently  several  of  the  cameras 
produced  by  that  firm.  From  our  practical 
inspeition  of  these  instruments  we  can  highly 
recommend  them,  not  only  from  the  point  of 
view  of  excellency,  but  also  on  account  of  their 
reasonable  price.  We  have  not  space  here  to 
go  into  details,  but  must  content  ourselves 
with  mentioning  two  or  three  of  the  most 
striking  patterns.  The  “Tribees”  is  a  field 
camera  of  the  ordinary  bellows  pattern  with 
all  movements.  It  folds  up  very  compactly, 
occupying  only  two  inches  in  width  by  eight 
inches  in  length  and  breadth,  whilst  the  lens 
does  not  require  removing.  The  lens  itself 
works  at  // 8,  and  is  a  rapid  aplanatic  covering 
crisply  to  the  margin  of  the  view.  The  camera 
is  fitted  also  with  a  three-fold  sliding  tripod. 
It  sells  at  £5  17s.  6d.  in  half-plate  with  one 
slide.  Another  camera  intended  for  use  in  the 
hand  or  stand  is  the  “Meda,”  exceedingly 
portable  and  also  comparatively  light  in  weight 
and  most  compaft.  We  also  saw  the  “Tribees  ” 
Magazine  camera  holding  twelve  quarter- 
plates.  This  is  of  the  box  pattern,  but  less 
bulky  than  the  majority,  and  it  has  a  fine  lens 
of  five  inches  focus  working  at  //6.  With 
such  an  instrument  one  can  take  snap-shots  at 
a  fair  speed  under  almost  any  ordinary  con¬ 
dition  of  light. 

Carbona  is  the  name  of  a  new  P  O  P. 
made  by  Messrs.  J.  J.  Griffin  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
of  Velox  fame.  The  paper  gives  effects  as 
near  like  carbon  as  possible  with  the  minimum 
of  trouble.  We  do  not,  as  should  be  well 
known,  favour  P.O.P.  for  any  but  very  special 
purposes,  but  we  must  confess  that  its 
convenience  for  printing  in  has  compelled 
us  to  use  it  when  we  have  not  had  time 
to  bother  with  some  of  the  more  artistic 
methods  of  photographic  expression.  Car¬ 
bona  will  supply  a  want  we  have  long  felt — a 
paper  which  we  can  watch  and  dodge  during 
the  printing,  and  which  will  indeed  give  us  a 
reasonably  matt-surface  print  with  more 
detail  than  matt  surfaces  usually  produce. 
The  colour  of  Carbona  ranges  from  rich  brown 
to  black,  according  as  the  toning  bath  is 
modified  and  the  length  of  time  of  immersion 
altered.  The  price  of  Carbona  is  the  same 
pradtically  as  ordinary  P.O.P.  and  it  is  made 
in  two  surfaces — glossy  and  matt.  The  glossy 
is  not  too  glossy,  nor  the  matt  too  matt,  so  we 
feel  safe  in  prophesying  a  long  life  to  this  new 
product,  which  is  certain  of  popularity  amongst 
those  who  hitherto  have  longed  to  use  a  print- 
ing-out  paper,  but  have  held  back  because  the 
shiny  results  have  jarred  on  their  artistic 
souls. 

Mr.  J.  Pumphrey,  of  932,  Angelina  Street, 
Birmingham,  has  just  brought  out  a  new 
film  holder  which  will  be  a  boon  to  those 
who  dislike  staining  their  fingers  with  devel¬ 
oper.  It  is  made  in  vulcanite  or  celluloid 
somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  frame,  the  edges 
of  the  film  being  tightly  gripped  while  a 
tag  projects  from  the  solution  and  is  con¬ 
sequently  always  clean  for  handling.  The 
process  of  development  can  be  easily  viewed 
through  the  film  as  the  frame  has  no  bottom 
to  obstruct  the  view.  It  can  be  obtained  to 
fit  all  sizes  of  Kodak  films  for  two  pictures  at 


a  time.  Mr.  Pumphrey  has  also  an  extremely 
convenient  washer,  of  the  tank  form,  which 
acts  as  a  draining  rack  as  well,  and  another 
which  fits  on  to  a  fish  globe  or  pail  and  is 
excellent  for  washing  prints. 

From  the  Thornton  Film  Co.  we  have 
received  a  packet  of  the  flat  films  which 
the  firm  are  now  putting  on  the  market. 
They  can  be  purchased  either  in  this  form  or 
in  the  roll  for  daylight  loading,  in  the  latter 
under  the  title  of  the  “Day-Roll.”  The  film 
is  mounted  on  a  firm  paper  basis,  and  after 
the  final  washing  it  is  stripped.  There  is  little 
or  no  tendency  to  curl,  especially  if  the 
glycerine  bath  is  used  and  they  strip  easily, 
and  one  great  thing  in  favour  of  the  film  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  sold  at  the  same  price  as  plates. 
We  have  not  yet  personally  tested  this  new 
departure,  but  have  heard  of  a  number  of 
persons  who  have,  and  who  are  all  much 
impressed  by  the  many  advantages  the  films 
offer. 

Kodak,  Ltd.,  informs  us  that  an  interim 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  6%  per  annum  for  the 
quarter  ending  September  30th,  1900,  is 

declared  on  the  preference  issue,  and  that  an 
interim  dividend  of  2%%,  less  tax,  is  declared 
on  the  ordinary  shares  in  respect  of  the 
quarter  ending  September  30th,  1900,  and  that, 
in  view  of  the  satisfactory  increase  in  the  net 
profits  for  the  half-year  ending  30th  J une,  1900, 
a  further  dividend  of  2\%  is  distributed  on 
account  of  bonus  for  the  year. 

The  Ivachin  people,  Messrs.  Griffin,  send  us 
a  little  leaflet  describing  how  to  best  develop 
with  Kachin.  They  also  send  us  a  number  of 
sample  bottles.  Anybody  who  desires  to  test 
this  most  satisfactory  developer  can  have  a 
similar  pamphlet  and  a  similar  sample  sent  by 
applying  to  the  firm.  Messrs.  John  J.  Griffin 
and  Sons,  Ltd.,  have  also  just  issued  a  new 
summarized  price  list  of  their  specialities, 
which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  those  who 
work  Velox. 

Messrs.  R.  &  J.  Beck,  Ltd.  are  now  fitting 
the  new  Beck-Steinheil  Orthostigmatic  lenses 
to  Frenas,  Kodaks,  and  other  makes  of  cameras. 
The  great  advantages  which  instruments  so 
fitted  will  possess  over  the  ordinary  types  are 
too  numerous  to  be  detailed  here.  We  advise 
all  readers  of  this  journal  to  write  to  Messrs. 
Beck  for  their  price  list. 

The  enterprising  firm  of  Rae  Bros,  are  con¬ 
stantly  establishing  new  depots  for  the  sale  of 
photographic  materials.  In  addition  to  the 
headquarters  at  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow, 
they  have  branches  at  Renfield  Street,  and 
Charing  Cross  Mansions  in  that  city,  as  well 
as  a  place  at  Paisley,  and  two  at  Perth. 

Messrs.  Ross,  Ltd.,  have  been  awarded  the 
Grand  Prix  and  a  gold  medal  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  for  their  celebrated  lenses.  Any¬ 
one  interested  in  photographic  matter,  by  the 
by,  is  invited  to  write  to  Messrs.  Ross,  Ltd., 
when  they  will  hear  of  many  things  to  their 
advantage. 

A  new  list  of  albums  and  mounts  comprising 
many  recently  introduced  novelties  may  now 
be  had  from  Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries 
and  Co.,  Ltd. 
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We  have  received  from  our  contemporary, 
Photography ,  a  reprint  of  the  article  by  Miss 
Ackland  on  '“The  Spedrum  Plate,”  which 
recently  appeared  in  that  journal. 

The  August  Photo  Miniature  describes  the 
Carbon  Process,  and  is  as  usual  nicely  illus¬ 
trated'. 


Two  New  Frena  Specialites  — Two  more 
folding  Id  eras  are  announced,  and,  like  their 
forbears,  are  excellent  instruments  fitted  with 
every  necessary  adjunct,  the  difference  be¬ 


tween  them  and  the  No.  6  Frena  being  a  per¬ 
fected  focussing  arrangement  and  other  slight 
improvements.  The  film  holder  is  contained 
in  a  sliding  box  and  will  hold  any  number  of 
films  from  one  to  forty,  and  those  desiring  to 
employ  glass  plates  can  have  an  arrangement 
fitted  which  will  enable  them  to  gratify  their 
desires.  There  is  also  available  a  ground- 
glass  attachment  which  makes  the  camera 
practically  into  an  ordinary  stand  one.  The 
shutter  is  entitled  “The  Wafer,”  and  is  a  per¬ 
fected  descendant  of  those  Frena  shutters 
which  have  gone  before.  It  is  constructed 
mainly  of  aluminium  and  has  a  large  range  of 
speeds.  It  can  be  worked  with  a  bulb  or  by 
the  finger,  and  as  there  are  no  brakes  nor  other 
devices,  a  slot  simply  being  enlarged  or  the 
reverse  to  give  various  lengths  of  time,  the 
speed  can  always  be  relied  on  as  accurate. 
The  new  Frenas  are  fitted  .with  excellent 
lenses — the  No.  y  with  a  Beck  Autograph  R.R., 
and  the’  No.  8  with  a  Beck-Steinheil  Ortho- 
stigmat.  The  prices  are  respectively  £q  and 
■£'.  i  The  fitting  of  a  plate  arrangement  costs 
6s.  6d.  extra,  and  the  plate  holders  3s.  6d.  each. 

The  European  Blair  Camera  Co.,  Ltd., 
wish  to  contradict  the  statement  which  is 
currently  rumoured  that  they  have  been 
absorbed  by  Kodak,  Ltd.  The  story  has  been 
set  afoot  by  the  fact  that  two  employees  have 
joined  the  last-named  firm. 

Messrs.  G.  W.  Wilson,  of  Aberdeen,  the 
well-known  lantern  slide  makers,  are  this 
season  issuing  a  special  list  containing  par¬ 
ticulars  of  over  700  slides  dealing  with  Spain 
and  Spanish  Life. 


Messrs.  Thos.  Illingworth  &  Co.,  of  Willes- 
den  junction,  London,  issues  a  circular 
regarding  their  carbon  enlargements  and 
special  frames. 

Messrs.  Kodak,  Ltd.,  have  received  the 
Grand  Prix  for  photographic  apparatus. 


Literary  and  A  useful  exposure  record 
Pictorial.  and  note  book,  edited  by 

G.  T.  Fields  -  Clarke, 
M.S.A.,  is  published  by  R.  G.  Porter,  High 
Street,  Bedford.  It  has  plenty  of  room 
for  the  booking  up  of  details  regarding 
methods,  etc.,  and  will  be  very  useful  for 
those  who  are  persevering  enough  to  keep 
a  strict  account  of  all  they  do  photo¬ 
graphically. 

We  have  seen  nothing  better  in  the  way 
of  photographic  post-cards  than  Mr.  Kent’s 
series  of  Orcadian  views,  reproduced  in 
collotype  and  published  by  David  Spence, 
Kirkwall.  Mr.  Kent,  who  has  more  than 
once  distinguished  himself  in  the 
columns  of  The  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher,  is  a  pen-and-ink  artist 
of  considerable  ability,  as  well 
as  a  good  photographer,  and  he 
knows  how  to  mount  or  finish 
a  photograph  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage. 

The  1901  edition  of  Anthony's 
Annual  is  announced  for  early 
in  December.  The  usual  store 
of  attractive  contents  may  be  anticipated, 
for  according  to  the  preliminary  circular  nearly 
a  hundred  contributors  have  given  their 
support.  The  price  will  be  2s.  and  the  British 
publishers  are  Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries 
and  Co.,  Ltd. 
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©ui  lprisce. 

Notice. — Winners  of  Prizes  or  Certificate?  in  this 
column  are  eligible  to  become  Members  of  the  Practical 
and  Junior  Photographer  Postal  Club ,  of  which  par¬ 
ticulars  are  frequently  given  elsewhere. 

Cray’s  “Elegy”  Competition.  -The 
prize  is  awarded  to  J .  P.  Holding,  i,  Higher 
Lane,  Besses-o’-th'-Barn,  Nr.  Manchester, 
and  a  certificate  to  Arthur  Smith,  107, 
Barkerhouse  Road,  Nelson,  Lancs.  Although 
fairly  well  supported  we  must  admit  this 
competition  is  disappointing.  Undoubtedly, 
Mr.  Holding’s  combination  print  is  far  and 
away  the  best  thing  sent  in,  and  there  is  a 
decided  drop  from  it  even  to  the  certificate 
winner.  Mr.  Holding,  however,  himself  is  at 
fault,  technically,  in  one  or  two  things,  but  in 
so  ambitious  a  work  we  are  compelled  to 
overlook  the  smaller  defects,  because  he  has 


got  so  very  near  the  perfection  mark  He 
says  in  a  letter  which  he  sends  us,  that  we  are 
to  excuse  him  because  he  has  done  the  thing 
in  a  hurry.  Oh,  Mr.  Holding,  that  is  no 
excuse!  You  should  have  made  time.  If  a 
thing  is  worth  doing  at  all  it  is  worth  doing 
well.  Mr.  Smith’s  effort  is  fairly  good,  but 
not  nearly  as  novel  nor  as  pictorial  as  Mr. 
Holding's.  He  has  unfortunately  placed  the 
man  very  much  to  one  side  of  the  picture  with 
consequent  loss  of  balance,  and  the  whole, 
although  pretty,  is  commonplace.  Turning  to 
the  rest  of  the  entries  it  becomes  extremely 
difficult  to  select  any  for  special  mention, 
and  it  is  better  to  generalize.  The  technique 
all  round  is  satisfactory,  but  novelty  in  the 


Grey's  “Elegy"  Competition.  Certificate. 

“  The  Ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way." 
A.  Smith,  Nelson. 


selection  of  a  subject  is  conspicuous  by  its 
absence.  The  lines  that  have  been  most 
popular  are  those  beginning  “The  curfew  tolls 
the  knell  of  parting  day,  and  “Now  fades  the 
landscape.”  There  has  been  a  fair  run  on 
graveyards  to  illustrate  “Where  heaves  the 
turf  in  many  a  mould’ring  heap,”  while  ancient 
gravestones  have  been  made  to  point  out  that 
“The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave,” 
in  many  an  instance.  Only  one  contributor 
has  sought  a  fairly  fresh  field  and  taken  the 
line  “Through  the  long  drawn  aisle  and 
fretted  vault,  the  pealing  anthem  swells  the 
note  of  praise,"  for  his  theme.  We  should 
have  thought  that,  seeing  that  we  have 
numerouspictorial  architectural  photographers 
in  our  ranks,  more  would  have  been  done  in  a 
similar  direction.  Cottage  interiors,  for  which 
the  poem  would  give  several  excuses,  are 
conspicuous  by  their  absence,  only  Nest  and 
Mr.  Holding  having  adopted  lines  which 
could  be  made  use  of  under  such  circumstances. 
We  give  no  honourable  mentions  because, 
candidly,  no  contributors  deserve  them. 


Landscape  with  Figures  Competition. — Weofter 
a  prize  of  one  guinea  for  the  best  landscape  photograph, 
into  which  a  figure  or  figures  are  introduced.  In  this 
contest,  of  course,  the  appropriateness  of  the  figures  in 
connection  with  their  surroundings  will  be  of  tantamount 
importance.  It  will  not  do  if  prosaically  attired  persons 
are  merely  pitchforked  into  compositions,  the  models 
should  not  only  be  costumed  piCtorially,  but  must  be  so 
placed  that  they  aid  the  composition,  filling  up  blank 
spaces,  or  breaking  objectionable  lines.  The  competi¬ 
tion  closes  October  25th.  The  coupon  was  given  in 
the  August  issue. 

Best  Photograph  of  a  Figure  or  Figures  with 
Out-Door  Surroundings  Competition. — We  offer  a 
prize  of  one  guinea  for  the  best  photograph  of  a  figure  or 
figures  with  out-door  surroundings.  At  the  first  glance 
intending  competitors  will  doubtless  imagine  that  this 
and  the  preceding  competition  are  practically  the  same, 
but  a  few  moments'  thought  will  convince  the  photo¬ 
grapher  that  they  are  not.  In  the  landscape  with  figures, 
the  landscape  itself  is  of  course  the  chief  thing,  the  figures 
should  be  subsidiary  to  it,  and  merely  render  secondary 
aid.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  hard 
and  fast  rules  as  to  what  size  a  figure  should  be  in  a 
landscape  with  figures,  but  generally  speaking  it  may  be 
taken  that  they  ought  not  to  exceed  an  inch  in  size  on  a 
half-plate.  On  the  other  hand  in  this  competition,  which 
is  for  a  figure  with  a  landscape  background,  the  models 
may  practically  usurp  the  whole  of  the  plate,  their  sur¬ 
roundings  being  merely  thrown  in  with  a  view  to  their 
appropriateness  as  aiding  the  motif  of  figure.  It  must 
be  understood  that  we  put  no  restrictions  upon  either 
this  or  the  preceding  competition  as  regards  subject, 
any  mortal  thing  or  idea  may  be  utilized,  and  we  shall 
judge  purely  on  the  pictorial  merits  and  attractiveness 
of  the  photographs.  The  competition  closes  October 
25th.  The  coupon  was  given  in  the  August  issue. 

Photographic  Field  Day  Competition. --We  offer 
a  prize  ot  two  guineas  for  the  best  illustrated  account  of 
a  photographic  field  day.  Any  number  of  photographs 
may  be  submitted.  The  matter  must  not  fill  more  than 
three  pages  of  The  Practical  and  J unior .  Our  editorial 
photographic  field  days  were  so  popular,  and  have  been 
read  with  such  interest  by  so  many,  that  doubtless  the 
wish  to  go  and  do  likewise  has  arisen  in  the  breasts  of 
many  readers,  and  most  probably  they  have  followed  in 
the  lines  we  laid  down,  and  have  made  quite  as  big  bags 
as  we  did.  Hence  we  inaugurate  this  contest  in  the 
hope  that  we  shall  get  some  really  good  thing  submitted. 
Those  who  have  commenced  taking  the  journal  since 
the  field  days  ceased  to  be  a  regular  feature,  had  better 
refer  back  to  the  1896  and  1897  volumes  of  The  Junior 
Photographer.  They  were  descriptions  of  outings 
taken  by  the  staff,  and  all  the  work  done,  either  good 
or  bad  was  reproduced,  and  the  stories  connected 
with  their  failures  or  success  were  given.  The  competi¬ 
tion  closes  November  25th.  The  coupon  appeared  in 
the  September  number. 


Cloud  Photograph  Competition. — We  offer  a  prize 
of  ios.  6d.  tor  the  best  photograph  of  clouds.  Com¬ 
paratively  few  readers  in  this  journal  ever  print  in 
clouds,  not  that  they  cannot  see  that  a  blank  space  is 
objectionable,  but  because  they  do  not  happen  to  have 
the  negatives  handy.  It  requires  a  special  effort  to  take 
clouds  for  printing-in  purposes,  because  one  has  to 
take  up  a  stand  at  a  position  where  there  is  a  distant 
unbroken  horizon  line,  and  in  many  cases,  especially 
where  dwellers  in  cities  are  concerned,  this  necessitates 
a  tramp  to  some  distant  suburb.  We  think  that  if  we 
offer  a  prize,  however,  for  the  best  cloud  photograph 
submitted,  it  will  be  an  inducement  for  a  number  to 
sally  forth  and  lay  in  a  stock  of  these  useful  “articles,” 
and  even  if  the  actual  prize  is  not  carried  off,  the  com¬ 
petitors  will  have  gained  the  wherewithal  to  make  their 
photographs  more  pictorial  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
according  to  technique  and  suitability.  We  put  no 
restrictions,  save  the  usual  one  of  size,  and  the  clouds 
can  be  photographed  either  at  sunset,  sunrise,  or  at  mid¬ 
day.  In  all  cases,  however,  a  horizon  line  must  be 
shown.  The  competition  closes  November  25th.  The 
coupon  was  given  in  the  September  issue. 

Photograph  of  an  Engine  or  Railway  Train 


Essay  Competition:  “On  the  Essential  ManL 
pulations  of  Photography.” — We  offer  a  prize  or 
ios.  6d.  for  the  best  practical  paper  dealing  with 
development  and  printing.  Formulas  must  be  given, 
and  “scissoring”  must  not  be  resorted  to  in  excess. 
The  papers  which  put  the  business  the  most  plainly,  and 
in  the  smallest  number  of  words  will  have  the  prize. 
The  competition  closes  December  25th.  The  coupon 
is  given  in  this  number. 

Portrait  Series  Competition. — We  offer  a  prize  Oi 
one  guinea  for  the  best  series  of  photographs,  say  from 
three  to  six,  taken  of  one  person  in  different  attitudes, 
and  from  different  positions.  We  think  this  should  be 
interesting,  because  it  is  so  rarely  done.  As  a  rule  one 
only  sees  one  side  of  a  person  in  the  family  album,  and 
therefore  the  portion  of  the  face  that  is  turned  away,  or 
that  part  clipped  off  for  trimming  reasons,  is  about  as 
unknown  to  us  as  the  other  side  of  the  moon,  and  we  can 
only  speculate.  Now  in  this  competition  we  trust  to  get 
a  practical  all-round  view  of  the  sitter,  which  means  a 
decidedly  better  grasp  of  his  or  her  personality.  The 
photographs  may  be  taken  either  indoors  or  out,  and 
they  may  be  all  mosaiced  together,  or  not,  just  as  the 
competitor  chooses.  The  competition  closes  January 


Competition. — We  offer  a  prize  of  ios.  6d.  or  the 
"best  pictorial  photograph  of  a  railway  train  or  engine. 
At  odd  times  rather  pretty  railway  pictures  have  been 
submitted  for  the  Critical  Column,  and  we  feel  certain 
that  with  a  little  care  some  nice  things  might  be  pro¬ 
duced.  Railways  were  objectionable  when  they  were 
new,  and  when  the  embankments  were  not  covered  by 
verdure,  and  the  buildings  had  not  their  outlines 
softened  by  ivy.  It  must  be  understood  that  in  this 
case  we  do  not  seek  the  usual  kind  of  thing,  an  instan¬ 
taneous  presentment  of  a  mail  train  going  at  a  high  rate 
of  speed.  No  matter  how  sharp,  or  how  well  taken 
technically  speaking,  they  will  be  put  on  one  side,  pro¬ 
vided  pictorial  elements  are  lacking.  The  competition 
closes  December  25th.  The  coupon  is  given  in  this 
number. 


Grey’s  “Elegy”  Competition.  Prize  Picture. 

.  .  .  The  blazing  hearth  shall  burn, 

Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care; 

Or  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire’s  return, 

Or  climb  his  knee  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 

J.  P.  Holding,  Besses-o’-th’-Barn. 


25th.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  November  issue. 

General  Competition.— A  prize  of  12s.  6d.,  in  books 
selected  from  the  publications  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund, 
Humphries  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  is  offered  for  the  best  photo¬ 
graph  of  any  subject  and  by  any  process,  the  work  to  be 
judged  on  its  pictorial  and  technical  merits.  Any  sized 
photograph  is  eligible  from  whole-plate  size  downwards. 
Th?  competition  closes  January  25th,  and  the  coupon 
will  be  given  in  the  November  issue. 

Descriptive  Essay  Competition. — We  offer  a  prize 
of  one  guinea  for  the  best  illustrated  essay  describing 
some  place  or  district  in  the  British  Isles.  The  contest 
we  had  in  connection  with  the  making  of  something  was 
so  satisfactory,  that  we  have  decided  that,  as  a  number  of 
readers  are  quite  capable  of  writing,  we  will  give  them  a 
chance  to  display  their  talents.  The  spot  about  which 
the  competitor  writes  may  be  either  a  stock  place,  or 
some  little-known  part  of  the  country.  If  the  former, 
we  shall  expect  the  familiar  view  standpoints  to  be  left 
severely  alone,  and  new  positions  chosen.  We  do  not 
place  any  restrictions  as  to  the  number  of  pictures,  there 
may  be  either  few  or  many,  but  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  matter  has  not  to  fill  more  than  two  pages  of 
the  magazine  exclusive  of  pictures.  The  writing  should 


be  chatty,  but  at  the  same  time  photographic  data  should 
be  included.  The  competition  closes  February  25th. 
The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  December  number. 

Funny  Photograph  Competition. — We  offer  a 
prize  of  10s.  6d.  tor  the  photograph  which  makes  us 
smile  most.  It  will  be  recolledted  that  in  the  Yawning 
photograph,  the  prize  was  carried  off  by  the  effort  which 
made  the  staff  yawn  most;  this  time  we  are  going  to 
similarly  judge  the  pidture  from  the  laughing  standpoint. 
The  photograph  therefore  which  causes  the  broadest 
grin  to  play  over  our  features  will  be  awarded  the 
above.  The  competition  closes  February  25th.  The 
coupon  will  be  given  in  the  December  number. 

Criticism  Competition. — We  offer  a  prize  of  10s. 
6d.  for  the  best  criticism  of  a  photograph  which  we 
shall  publish  later.  After  a  long  course  of  critical  column, 
the  critical  faculties  of  our  readers  should  be  acute.  We 
therefore  intend  giving  them  a  chance  to  show  what  they 
can  do  in  this  line.  In  the  Junior  circles  there  are  quite 
a  number  of  very  apt  critics,  and  here  will  be  an 
opportunity  for  them  to  let  the  great  British  public  know 
what  they  are  capable  of  in  this  particular  line.  The 
competition  closes  March  25th.  The  coupon  will  be 
given  in  the  January  number. 

General  Competition. — A  prize  of  12s.  6d.,  in  books 
selected  from  the  publications  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund, 
Humphries  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  is  offered  for  the  best  photo¬ 
graph  of  any  subjedt  and  by  any  process,  the  work  to 
be  judged  on  its  pidtorial  and  technical  merits.  Any 
sized  photograph  is  eligible  from  whole-plate  size  down¬ 
wards.  The  competition  closes  March  25th  and  the 
coupon  will  be  given  in  the  January  number. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pidtures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  if  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate  coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the 
print  by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address 
and  other  particulars. 

Space  is  provided  for  a  nom-de-plume,  if  competitors 
wish  to  employ  one,  but  in  any  case  the  full  name 
and  address  must  be  given,  which,  however,  will  usually 
not  be  published  unless  the  competitor  receives  an 
award. 

Photographs  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor, 
The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer,  The  Country 
Press,  Bradford. 


In  this  column  we  criticise  work  of  amateurs,  and 
reproduce  especially  good  or  especially  bad  examples, 
pointing  out  the  faults  or  the  beauties.  The  prints  must 
be  sent  flat,  accompanied  by  threepence  in  stamps,  the 
package  marked  “  The  Critic  ”  on  the  outside,  the 
name  and  address  of  sender  being  written  on  the 
necessary  coupon  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print.  The 
Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  prints.  “The  Critic” 
coupon  must  be  cut  from  the  current  number  of 
The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer,  and  is  only  avail¬ 
able  up  to  the  date  specified.  A  special  coupon  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  Foreign  and  Colonial  readers  available  for 
“The  Critic”  of  any  date.  Foreign  stamps  will  be 
accepted  if  their  value  is  equivalent  to  the  English  ones. 
We  trust  that  all  who  really  wish  to  gain  improvement, 
both  artistically  and  technically,  will  avail  themselves  of 
this  column,  which  has  been  of  great  use  to  a  large 
number  of  amateurs  since  its  commencement  in  1895, 
under  the  title  of  “  The  Critical  Column.”  The  advice 
of  friends  who  are  perhaps  afraid  of  saying  anything 
which  may  be  likely  to  offend  is  not  to  be  relied  upon, 
and  a  candid  critique  from  those  who  have  no  personal 
interest  in  the  artist  is  of  very  great  use  indeed. 

Special  Notice.  —  Those  who  desire  a  special 
criticism  without  ihe  inconvenience  of  waiting  for  its 
appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 


together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  criticism  of 
equivalent  length  by  post  within  a  few  days,  pointing 
out,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  faults  of  the  pidture,  and  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  in  future.  For  this  no 
coupon  is  required,  but  name  of  sender  should  be 
written  on  back  of  each  photograph.  We  also  reserve 
the  right  to  reproduce  any  of  the  photographs  sent 
in  for  this  purpose  should  they  sufficiently  “point  a 
moral.”  Address  letters,  The  Editor  of  The  Practical 
and  Junior  Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Saxon. — This  is  rather  too  much  to  one 
side  of  the  plate,  and  also  you  have  not  used 
the  swing-back  corredly.  In  a  photograph  of 
this  character  absolute  technical  perfection 
must  be  present  if  it  is  to  be  a  success.  You 
should  not  employ  this  class  of  paper  either 
for  this  special  kind  of  thing.  Rough  paper 
is  all  right,  mind  you,  for  pidtorial  work,  but 
for  a  plain  straightforward  example  like  your 
present  one,  it  is  little  or  no  good. 

Hecate. — This  would  not  be  half  bad  if 
you  had  allowed  a  little  more  foreground  and 
had  not  introduced  the  large  tree  trunk  on  the 
left.  The  lighting  is  pretty,  and  the  whole  is 
comparatively  free  from  halation,  but  you  did 
not  require  all  those  tree  tops  introducing, 
and  the  heavy  trunk  completely  cuts  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  composition  all  that  lies  to  the 
left  of  it.  The  printing  process  and  the  way 
you  mount  are  most  satisfadtory. 

N.  B. — This  is  really  very  charming,  or  it 
would  be  if  you  put  a  few  sunset  clouds  in. 
The  sheep  are  beautifully  lighted,  and  in  right 
positions  and  the  whole  composes  well.  You 
might  sacrifice  a  good  half-inch  from  the  top 
of  your  print  with  advantage. 

Devonian. — This  is  well  chosen  so  far  as 
material  goes,  but  you  have  made  a  horrible 
mess  of  it  technically.  The  halation  is  so 
palpable,  and  the  contrast  so  strong  that  even 
reasonable  composition  accounts  for  nothing. 
We  fancy  that  you  should  have  employed  a 
backed  plate,  and  given  a  slightly  longer 
exposure,  and  you  certainly  ought  not  to  use 
Velox,  because  of  the  contrastiness  which  can 
scarcely  be  avoided  in  scenes  of  this  sort.  You 
mount  very  tastefully,  but  of  course  the 
dreadful  soot  and  whitewash  effedt  destroys 
all  the  claims  your  effort  has  to  the  pidtorial. 

Fido. — Splendid  technique,  and  very  nearly 
an  excellent  pidture.  The  curious  shape  of 
the  tree  trunk  militates  against  your  effort 
being  a  very  great  success,  more  especially  its 
singularly  hard  and  unbroken  right-hand  side. 
We  do  not  see  how  you  can  improve  this 
special  negative,  or  take  a  better  view  of  this 
special  tree.  Even  as  it  stands  the  attempt  is 
very  much  above  the  average,  and  has  certainly 
many  claims  to  consideration. 

Tippy-Tilly. — This  is  a  good  spot,  and  you 
have  taken  it  well,  that  is,  speaking  from  the 
photographer's  point  of  view.  Artistically, 
however,  there  is  something  lacking,  there 
should  have  been  more  breadth  and  less  half¬ 
tone,  which  you  could  have  got  by  giving  a 
slightly  shorter  exposure,  and  the  piano  ought 
not  to  have  been  included,  as  it  is  out  of 
keeping  with  the  time-stained  walls.  What 
a  pity  that  the  hand  of  the  restorer  is  beginning 
to  destroy  so  many  of  these  nice  old  places  of 
worship.  Eledlric  light,  for  instance,  jars  in 
an  Early  English  edifice. 
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Belvoir. — This  is  a  bit  flat  tor  some  reason, 
most  likely  overexposure.  Even  flat,  however, 
it  is  not  really  bad,  but  if  you  could  have 
avoided  getting  the  railings  in  you  would  have 
had  a  nicer  result,  artistically  speaking. 

E.  M.  A. — There  is  decidedly  the  making  of 
a  picture  here,  the  artist  seledted  a  most 
pictorial  spot,  and  had  two  fairly  satisfadlory 
models.  Her  grasp  of  technique  leaves  little 
to  be  desired,  and  she  has  apparently  some 
slight  knowledge  of  composition.  In  this 
diredtion,  however,  she  does  not  go  far 
enough.  In  the  first  place  she  has  not  allowed 
sufficient  foreground  to  give  the  idea  of  a  hill ; 
she  should  have  included  less  of  the  tree  tops 
and  brought  the  vanishing  point  of  the  path 
nearer  the  centre  of  the  pidture.  She  would 
then  have  given  a  truer  idea  of  what  lay  before 


her  lens.  Then  the  whole  is  somewhat  square 
in  shape.  It  looks  a  great  deal  better  when 
one  takes  a  piece  of  paper  and  covers  up  a 
good  half-inch  of  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
reprodudtion.  Once  more,  she  failed  by  not 
printing  in  sufficiently  satisfadlory  clouds,  and 
lastly,  her  life  interest  is  a  great  deal  too  much 
to  the  left,  and  makes  a  false  balance  in  conse¬ 
quence,  weighing  down  composition  to  that 
side  as  it  were.  She  should  have  moved  the 
ladies  a  bit  more  into  the  middle  of  the  photo¬ 
graph,  so  that  the  one  who  is  standing  up 
came  just  in  the  middle  of  the  footpath.  By 
the  by,  with  regard  to  the  costumes  worn  by 
the  models,  if  it  had  been  possible  to  get  them 
up  more  as  country  women,  the  result  would 
have  been  nicer.  Up-to-date  toilets,  though 
very  charming  of  course,  do  not  seem  to  quite 
come  out  nicely  in  pidtorial  photographs. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  E.  M.  A. 


Solio. — This  is  certainly  very  sharp,  and 
would  be  considered  good  by  many  technicians, 
but  artistically  speaking  it  has  little  or  no 
claims  to  much  attention.  You  see  the  railings 
across  the  front  spoil  the  effedt  considerably, 
while  the  lighting  is  so  all  round  that  the 
Chalet  does  not  stand  out  as  it  should  from 
the  rest.  We  think  in  a  pretty  spot  like  this 
you  might  have  secured  a  very  much  nicer 
position,  and  got  an  altogether  better  result. 
Remember  that  when  the  sun  is  diredtly  on  a 
view  you  can  rarely  make  a  big  success. 

Derker. — Too  bitty  altogether.  The  spot  is 
not  really  bad,  but  the  bridges  being  somewhat 
formal  and  prim  are  artistically  eyesores,  and 
the  inclusion  of  the  tree  tops  at  the  sacrifice 
of  foreground  is  a  great  mistake.  Trim  a  good 
couple  of  inches  off  the  top  of  your  pidture, 
and  make  a  long  narrow  composition,  and 
next  time  do  not  stop  down  quite  so  much. 
Remember  that  if  you  stop  down  the  dis¬ 
tance  evidently  becomes  as  sharp  as  the 
foreground,  and  things  will  therefore  not 
stand  out. 

Govanhill.  — •  We  are  afraid  ycur 
pidture  is  hardly  bad  enough  for  repro¬ 
dudtion  on  the  one  hand,  or  good  enough 
on  the  other.  You  see  it  is  just  a  pure 
photograph  of  a  house  of  no  interest  to 
anybody  bat  yourself  and  the  gentleman 
who  is  standing  by  the  gate.  We  fancy 
you  slightly  overexposed,  which  accounts 
for  the  flatness,  and  we  think  you  ought 
to  have  got  a  little  bit  further  away. 
You  could  not  make  a  pidture  however 
you  tried.  Park  railings  and  trim  lodges, 
although  they  set  off  the  stately  homes  of 
England,  do  not  come  out  well  as  pidtorial 
photographs. 

Alumna. — On  the  right  lines,  but  it  does 
not  quite  get  there,  so  to  speak.  We 
think  that  if  the  child  had  been  looking 
up  you  would  have  got  a  better  view  of 
her  features,  or  else  perhaps  she  might 
have  made  a  nice  side  face.  The  frilled 
apron  is  unsuitable,  you  should  have 
tried  to  make  the  youngster  appear  like  a 
Greek  maiden  by  means  of  drapery,  etc. 
Tone  and  the  mount  all  right,  but  you 
should  not  have  put  that  ridiculous  red 
line  round.  It  is  quite  out  of  keeping  and 
attradts  the  eye  before  the  print.  You  are 
going  along  quite  corredtly,  and  if  vou  per¬ 
severe  you  will  soon  become  an  artistic  photo¬ 
grapher,  we  do  not  doubt. 

Vanessa  — Your  method  of  printing  is  most 
admirable,  but  you  must  get  a  better  view  than 
this,  or  rather,  if  you  take  this  view  again,  you 
must  see  that  the  river  comes  out  more  like  a 
river  and  less  like  a  road.  If  the  water  had 
looked  like  water  you  would  have  obtained  a 
really  charming  bit,  because  the  composition 
is  all  right,  and  the  lighting  most  pidtorial. 

N.  Y.  Ruhtra. — Pretty  spot,  and  you 
certainly  made  a  pidture.  The  blurring  of  the 
trees  nearest  you,  however,  considerably 
detradis  from  the  good  effedt  of  the  whole.  It 
is  worth  your  while  trying  again  on  a  stiller 
day.  Your  printing  process  leaves  very  little 
indeed  to  be  desired. 
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A.  Piletti. — Technically  very  good  indeed, 
and  not  bad  artistically  speaking  either,  more 
especially  the  view  in  which  the  tower  is  large. 
If  you  print  in  a  few  clouds,  trim  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  off  the  left,  and  print  in  say  platinotype, 
you  will  have  a  very  charming  photograph. 

Tired  Tim. — Tired  Tim,  living  at  the  seaside, 
naturally  eventually  became  weary  of  photo¬ 
graphing  pleasure  steamers  in  bright  sunlight 


Hutton. — Nice  photograph,  and  it  would 
have  been  a  pidture  if  you  had  included  a  little 
more  surroundings.  Remember  that  a  square 
shape  is  a  little  difficult  to  manage.  You 
might  trim  a  quarter  of  an  inch  off  the  top,  but 
this  hardly  brings  the  thing  up  to  the  right 
proportions.  What  you  required  was  more 
room  as  it  were  to  the  left.  Still  your  photo¬ 
graph  is  undoubtedly  good. 

M.  D.  B.  J — Too  little  fore¬ 
ground  is  again  the  bane  of  this 
pidture.  Why  will  readers  of 
this  journal  insist  on  getting  in 
the  tops  of  trees  at  the  sacrifice 
of  their  roots  ?  The  best  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  cut  precisely 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  off  the 
top  of  your  pidture,  and  a  good 
half-inch  off  the  left.  Your 
view  suffers  slightly  from  hal¬ 
ation. 

Cousin  Edith.  —  Things  do 
not  seem  to  stand  out  from  one 
another  enough  in  this  photo¬ 
graph,  and  there  is  something 
formal  and  stiff  about  it,  the 
sky  too  is  abominably  blank. 
Really  we  do  not  think  you 
will  succeed  in  getting  anything 
very  taking  at  this  spot,  because 
of  its  primness.  If  you  do  you 
will  have  to  make  a  great  deal  of  your  fore¬ 
ground. 

Turnberry. — Here  is  the  very  worst  ex¬ 
ample  in  the  matter  of  composition  submitted  / 
this  month.  Turnberry  had  some  really 
magnificent  material  at  hand  for  the  com¬ 
position  of  a  solitude  pidure — nicely  lighted 
water  and  a  graceful  horizon  line.  He  has 
also  a  grasp  of  technique,  and  a  sense  of  fitness 


as  regards  focussing,  What  does  he  do, 
however  ?  Simply  ruins  all  by  taking  that 
boat  from  such  a  point  that  it  runs  parallel 
with  the  horizon  line  and  the  water  lines,  and 
thus  produces  a  formal  effed  which  is  alto¬ 
gether  abominable.  Do  recoiled  in  future, 
Turnberry,  that  if  you  have  lines  running  from 


with  //3 2,  and  so  got  up  early  one  morning 
when  there  was  a  pidorial  mist  about,  and 
when  the  fishing  boats  were  setting  off,  and 
made  a  snapshot  under  what  to  him  in  his 
earlier  photographic  days  would  have  appeared 
impossible  climatic  conditions  Asa  result  he 
got  a  pidure  which  is  decidedly  pleasing,  and 
far  more  satisfadory  than  any  of  those  abomi¬ 
nations  he  used  to  turn  out  with  a  small  stop 
and  the  sunlight.  If  our  hand  camera  workers 
would  only  try  more  of  this  sort  of  thing,  the 
photographic  world  would  be  a  great  gainer 
pidorially.  Remember  that  detail  is  not 
absolutely  essential,  and  that  effed  is  a  thing 
to  be  aimed  at.  In  the  present  snap-shot  there 
is  only  one  way  in  which  a  great  improvement 
could  be  effeded.  Cover  up  a  little  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  reprodudion,  so  that  the  awkwardly  placed 
sail  is  cut  out.  The  print  should  be  made 
on  platinotype  and  not  on  the  red-toned 
paper  used.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  the 
artist  to  suggest  grey  mist,  and  this  can  be 
easily  done  if  the  means  we  advocate  are 
adopted. 

Red  Hussar. — What  is  the  cause  of  all 
these  spots  and  blemishes  ?  Are  you  sure  your 
dishes  and  things  are  clean  ?  It  is  a  fairly 
reasonable  view  of  a  most  inartistic  bridge, 
and  we  think  you  might  have  got  something 
much  better  if  you  had  gone  a  little  further 
away,  that  is,  provided  it  was  necessary  that 
you  took  such  a  scene.  You  must  not,  however, 
imagine  that  you  are  a  first-class  photographer 
until  you  can  produce  a  negative  without  flaws 
like  those  which  are  so  palpably  present  in 
the  one  under  consideration.  Your  work  as  a 
rule  is  not  quite  so  bad,  what  is  the  matter 
with  you  ? 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Tired  Tim. 


Submitted  fcr  criticism  by  Turnberry. 
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side  to  side  of  a  pi<5ture  you  must  have  one  or 
two  upright  ones  to  break  the  formality,  or 
you  must  have  something  to  destroy  the 
geometrical  effed  of  the  foreground.  Suppos¬ 
ing  your  boat  had  had  its  stern  more  towards 
you,  how  very  much  better  the  whole  would 
have  been,  because  it  would  then  have  served 
the  purpose  named,  and  shown  that  every 
mortal  thing  before  the  camera  was  not  built 
on  the  parallel  system.  Remember  this  in 
future,  and  do  not  waste  good  opportunities. 

Hollie. — Tablecloth  is  too  white.  Of 
course  it  is  difficult  to  satisfactorily  take  a  view 
of  this  character,  especially  in  so  confined  a 
space  and  with  the  awkward  lighting  which 
would  be  certain  to  be  present.  The  figures 
are  too  large  of  course  for  the  area,  and  the 
tablecloth  on  account  of  the  defect 
named  seems  to  swamp  everything  else. 

We  should  not  advise  you  to  go  in  for 
so  large  a  figure  study  as  this,  at  all 
events  under  the  circumstances.  Why 
not  try  single  models? 

Glynluce. — This  will  not  do  at  all, 
the  calfin  the  forgreound,  having  moved, 
completely  spoils  any  claim  the  photo¬ 
graph  may  have  had  to  be  technically 
perfect,  while  the  fact  that  all  the 
animals  are  bunched  up  in  the  centre 
prevents  your  effort  from  being  called  a 
picture.  Never  take  cattle  studies  of 
this  character  again.  See  that  the 
beasts  are  well  brought  out,  and  not 
near  the  lens.  As  far  as  exposure  and 
developing  goes  you  are  on  right  lines. 

You  must,  however,  pay  more  attention 
to  choice  of  subject. 

Tip. — Nice  lighting,  but  unfortunate¬ 
ly  the  composition  is  weak.  We  fancy 
that  you  ought  to  have  made  an  upright 
picture  here,  having  the  old  cottage  well 
to  one  side.  It  would  be  difficult,  how¬ 
ever,  to  get  anything  very  pleasing  in 
so  confined  a  space,  because  those 
railings  would  intrude  themselves.  You 
are  on  the  right  track,  however,  we  can 
easily  see,  because  you  have  started  to 
pick  out-of-the-common  subjects.  Never 
mind  how  much  you  trouble  us,  we  shall 
only  be  too  pleased  to  deal  with  as  many 
pictures  as  you  care  to  send. 

Feather. — We  think  this  would  have 
been  nicer  if  you  had  not  included  the 
children,  that  is,  provided  you  could  not  get 
them  to  come  and  take  interest  in  the  musician. 
Your  negative  is  apparently  a  little  bit  hard, 
or  else  the  printing  process  exaggerates  this 
defect.  We  should  advise  you  to  cut  away  the 
youngsters,  and  use  the  old  man  alone.  Can 
you  allow  him  a  little  bit  more  foreground  ? 
If  so,  cut  off  half  an  inch  of  sky.  You  will 
then  get  things  more  into  ship-shape. 

Goliath. — Rather  too  muddly  and  out  of 
focus.  Remember  that  you  have  to  have  very 
strong  lines  of  composition  if  you  are  going  to 
treat  as  you  have  done.  We  prefer,  however, 
your  effort  to  the  nasty  sharp  things  of  which 
we  see  such  a  lot.  With  regard  to  composition, 
it  was  a  mistake  to  include  the  tree  trunk  on 
the  right :  it  is  too  heavy  and  consequently 
over-balances  that  side. 


V.  T.  R. — Beautiful  as  regards  lighting,  and 
the  composition  is  not  half  bad.  Trim  the 
tops  off  the  trees  entirely,  cutting  down  say 
half  an  inch  off  the  sky.  Another  way  to  make 
a  fine  thing  will  be  to  trim  exadly  an  inch  and 
a  half  from  the  top  and  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  off  the  bottom.  You  will  then  have  a 
long,  narrow  and  very  pleasing  composition. 

Tonbar. — It  has  been  untruthfully  said  that 
photography  cannot  lie.  We  who  wield  the 
camera  know  very  well  that  it  can.  Here  is  a 
case  in  point.  This  is  not  a  path  through  a 
wood  as  one  would  naturally  think  at  first 
glance,  but  is  a  representation  of  a  babbling 
brook,  twisting  its  way  amongst  trees.  We 
have  over  and  over  again  pointed  out  the  folly 
of  attempting  such  scenes  unless  the  photo¬ 


grapher  is  an  expert  in  every  sense  of  .the  word. 
Where  there  are  violent  contrasts  of  light  and 
shade,  and  where  some  objeds  are  stationary 
and  others  moving  it  is  pradically  impossible 
to  get  a  faithful  presentment.  In  this  special 
case  to  get  anything  approaching  detail  in  the 
trees,  etc.,  a  fairly  long  exposure  would  be 
essential  while,  of  course,  the  water  running 
rapidly  would  necessitate  a  short  one.  A  short 
exposure  means  halation  and  hardness,  a 
medium  one  halation  and  lack  of  proper 
rendering  of  the  water.  We  can  hardly 
suggest  a  middle  course,  and  can  only  warn 
our  readers  against  attempting  to  portray 
the  pradically  impossible  by  publishing  this 
frightful  example  of  camera  story  telling. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Tonbar. 
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Blue  Peter. — This  is  not  bad,  but  it  might 
be  better  if  printed  on  platinotype  or  in  carbon, 
and  if  yon  put  in  a  sky.  You  are  decidedly 
on  the  correct  track,  but  be  careful  to  observe 
proportions  next  time.  Don’t  you  notice  that 
the  tree  trnnk  nearest  you  is  so  large  that  it 
dwarfs  the  others,  and  produces  a  lack 
of  balance?  Technically  quite  satisfactory. 
There  is  no  halation  whatever,  which  is 
rather  singular  seeing  how  contrasty  the  scene 
would  be. 

J.  Wilmore. — Just  moderate,  the  two  lines 
formed  by  the  edge  of  the  river  and  the  horizon 
run  so  parallel  with  one  another  and  so  straight 
that  they  give  a  formal  effedt  which  is  dis¬ 
agreeable.  The  cows  are  not  badly  arranged. 
We  should  cut  off  a  good  half-inch  of  sky,  and 
print  in  some  clouds. 

Long  Cecil. — Given  a  charmingly  wooded 
country  path,  a  dried-up  pond,  and  some  cattle, 
one  would  naturally  expedt  to  be  able  to  turn 


out  a  most  pleasing  photograph.  Long  Cecil 
has  shown  exadtly  how  such  good  material  can 
be  thrown  away.  He  seledted  a  background 
which  does  credit  to  his  artistic  eye,  and  then 
he  introduced  cows  with  fatal  effedt.  Nothing 
could  be  more  ridiculous  than  the  arrangement 
of  the  beasts,  they  are  all  mixed  up  anyhow  in 
lumps,  and  have  moved,  and  are  too  near  the 
camera,  and  in  fadt  altogether  make  a  complete 
mess  of  the  thing.  Oh,  Long  Cecil,  why  did 
you  go  and  do  it?  You  could  not  have  been 
afraid  of  the  cows,  or  else  you  would  not  have 
gone  so  near  them.  Could  you  not  therefore 
have  waited  until  they  fell  into  rather  better 
positions,  and  better  attitudes?  Snap-shots  of 
several  animals  are  usually  failures,  but  failures 
are  mostly  due  to  the  artist’s  hurrying  the 
business,  and  not  waiting  for  the  proper 
opportunity  to  arise.  It  would  have  been  far 
better  to  have  spent  half  an  hour  obtaining  a 
reasonable  photograph  than  three  minutes 
in  getting  nothing.  Next  time  you  have  a 
chance  like  this,  stick  to  your  guns  even  if 
you  miss  a  train  by  having  to  wait  until  the 
bovines  drop  into  proper  places,  and  proper 
proportions.  If  you  cannot  manage  five  try 
three,  and  if  you  cannot  manage  three  take  two. 
In  any  case  do  not  go  in  for  a  whole  herd 
scrambled  up  in  the  fashion  of  this  one. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Long  Cecil. 


Pomme. — You  should  not  have  cut  the  top 
of  the  building  off,  this  spoils  it  from  the 
technical  standpoint,  and  of  course  it  is  not  at 
all  artistic  in  the  ordinary  sense.  You  might 
try  platinotype  for  this  effort,  and  put  a  black 
edge  round  by  using  a  mask  to  cover  up  the 
middle  portion,  and  letting  the  platinotype 
paper  print  quite  dark  all  round.  This  would 
aid  by  throwing  the  picture  back. 

Begginner. — This  is  splendid  technically, 
and  not  very  bad  pidtorially,  but  it  will  not  do 
printed  on  P.O.P.  and  it  certainly  ought  to 
have  clouds.  The  lighting  is  charming,  and 
the  water  foreground  very  nice.  You  might 
effed  an  improvement  by  cutting  half  an  inch 
off  the  bottom,  and  half  an  inch  off  the  top. 
We  can  give  you  no  advice  technically, 
because  you  are  quite  competent. 


A  Cheap  Mountant. — Credit  must  be  given 
to  a  correspondent  of  The  Amateur  Photographer 
for  the  following  recipe  for  a  good  and  cheap 


mountant. 

Picked  white  gum  arabic .  £  oz. 

British  gum .  2J  ozs. 


Pound  the  gum  arabic  to  a  powder  and  then 
mix  with  the  British  gum  and  two  ounces  of 
water,  stirring  constantly  until  a  smooth  paste 
is  formed.  Six  additional  ounces  of  water  are 
then  stirred  in  and  the  whole  boiled  in  an 
enamelled  pan  for  ten  minutes  or  thereabouts. 
When  cold,  add  4  minims  880  ammonia,  and 
mix  thoroughly.  Then  bottle  for  use. 

Dead  Black  Paint. — Mix  lamp  black  to  a 
paste  with  a  small  quantity  of  gold  size, 
thinning  down  with  turpentine. 

The  Dusting  of  Plates. — Plates  are  so 
carefully  packed  now  that  it  is  waste  of  time 
to  dust  them  before  placing  in  the  slides.  But 
the  slides  themselves  should  occasionally  be 
dusted,  pretty  frequently  indeed,  if  they  are 
carried  any  distance  in  course  of  usage. 
Nothing  creates  dust  so  much  as  carrying  the 
slides  in  a  bag  any  considerable  journey, 
whether  on  foot,  by  train  or  by  other  vehicle. 

A  Useful  Dodge  in  Development. — An 
ingenious  method  of  conducting  the  process 
of  development,  when  difficulty  threatens,  in 
bringing  out  the  detail  in  the  shadows  without 
clogging  up  the  high-lights  of  the  picture,  says 
Hurman's  Chat,  is  as  follows: — So  soon  as  the 
image  begins  to  put  in  an  appearance,  take  the 
plate  out  of  the  developing  dish,  let  it  drain 
for  a  moment,  and  then  lay  it  flat  on  the  table 
(film  side  uppermost,  of  course)  and  leave  it 
for  two  or  three  minutes.  The  developing 
solution  which  saturates  the  film  continues  to 
re-act  chemically  with  the  latent  image ;  but 


it  does  so  under  this  exceptional  condition, 
that  in  the  regions  of  higher  activity  (the 
high-lights)  it  becomes  quickly  exhausted, 
while  in  the  regions  of  feeble  activity  (in  the 
shadows)  it  only  becomes  spent  as  the  details 
appear.  Thus  the  shadow  detail  is  built  up 
without  much  corresponding  clogging  of  the 
high-lights.  This  dodge  is  a  distinctly  useful 
one  when  dealing  with  under-exposed  plates. 

Pinholes. — Pinholes  on  plates  are  caused 
by  (i)  dust  specks  during  development;  (2) 
dust  in  the  camera  that  settles  upon  the  plate 
during  exposure  ;  (3)  dust  specks  during 

manufacture.  The  latter  may  be  recognised 
by  leaving  a  speck  of  bare  glass,  whilst  the 
others  leave  a  transparent  spot  of  gelatine. 
Plates  should  be  dusted  when  put  in  slides, 
and  the  camera  should  be  well  dusted  inside 
and  out.  The  worker  will  then  probably  find 
the  pinholes  disappear. 

Transparencies  by  Means  of  Aniline 
Dyes. — To  get  transparencies  in  various  and 
brilliant  colours,  the  so-called  water  printing 
process  may  be  used.  The  practical  details 
are  as  follows : — The  matt  side  of  a  piece  of 
ground  glass  must  be  coated  with  a  suitable 
light  sensitive  substance  consisting  of 


Fish  glue  .  3J  grms. 

Beaten  white  of  egg  . . .  30  ,, 

Water .  30  ccm. 

Bichromate  of  ammonia  ....  if  grms. 
Ammonia  (strong) .  3  drops 


The  mixture  must  be  well  blended  by  means 
of  beating,  left  to  stand  for  a  few  hours,  and 
the  clear  portion  decanted.  The  solution 
obtained  will  keep  for  about  fourteen  days. 
The  well-cleaned  plate,  while  still  damp,  must 
be  flowed  over  with  this  solution,  the  surplus 
being  allowed  to  run  off,  and  after  drying, 
again  flowed  over,  when  the  surplus  must 
be  allowed  to  run  off  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  plate.  When  dry  the  plate  is  exposed 
under  a  fairly  dense  line  negative  The  time 
of  exposure  (always  in  the  shade)  will  be  about 
five  minutes  in  bright  weather,  and  from  ten 
to  fifteen  minutes  in  dull  weather,  while  in 
dark  weather  from  thirty  to  forty  minutes  will 
be  necessary.  The  exposed  plate  must  next 
be  well  washed  in  cold  water,  which  dissolves 
the  unaffected  parts  of  the  film  leaving  clear 
glass,  while  the  parts  still  adhering  to  the 
glass  lose  their  yellow  tints.  The  next 
proceeding  is  to  develop  the  scarcely  visible 
picture,  by  placing  it  in  a  strong  alcoholic 
solution,  coloured  with  any  aniline  dye,  which 
colours  strongly  the  still  adherent  parts. 
Finally,  it  is  washed  with  water  and  dried, 
artificial  heat  being  employed.  If  the  negative 
used  be  not  sufficiently  dense  fog  will  result. 
— Chronik. 

Potassium  boro-tartrate  as  a  Res¬ 
trainer. — If  the  potassium  bromide  in  a 
restrained  developer  be  replaced  by  potassium 
boro-tartrate,  it  has,  according  to  Mr.  Ben 
Edwards,  a  tendency  to  stop  an  excessive 
deposit  in  the  high-lights,  instead  of  checking 
a  deposit  in  the  shadows  and  lighter  half-tones. 
Hence,  it  produces  soft  negatives  rather  than 
hard  ones.  The  most  useful  application  of 
this  salt  appears  to  be  in  the  case  of  dark 
interiors  with  bright  windows. 


Preparation  of  Durable  Silver  Albumen 
Paper. — Albumen  paper,  which  so  quickly 
deteriorates,  can  be  made  more  durable  by  the 
following  treatment.  The  silvered  paper  is 
allowed  to  float  for  two  or  three  minutes  on  a 
bath  composed  of 

Water  .  1  litie 

Gum  arabic .  30  grms. 

Hydrochloric  acid . 20  ccm. 

Tartaric  acid . . .  20  grms. 

Citric  acid .  20  ,, 

and  then  dried.  If  only  a  medium  durability 
is  desired,  the  following  silver  bath  may 
simply  be  used : 

Water .  120  ccm. 

Silver  nitrate  .  10  grms. 

Citric  acid  . .  10  ,, 

Alcohol  . .  10  ccm. 

The  floating  must  last  from  two  to  three 
minutes.  Prints  on  such  paper  must  be 
thoroughly  washed  before  toning,  for  which  a 
soda  bath  must  be  used. — Chronik. 

A  Peculiar  Platinum  Toning  Process. — 
In  all  processes  of  toning  with  platinum  the 
print  after  being  taken  Pom  the  printing  frame 
is  first  well  washed,  because  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  by  forming  chloride  of  silver,  reduces 
the  platinum  salt,  and  toning  takes  place  only 
to  a  limited  degree  or  not  at  all.  Cowan,  by 
placing  the  print  in  the  following  toning  bath, 
does  away  with  the  necessity  of  washing: 

Solution  of  chrome  alum  ....  80  ccm. 

Common  salt  .  10  grms. 

Solution  of  platinum  chloro- 

platinite  (1  :  50) .  5  ccm. 

The  salt  apparently  changes  the  silver  nitrate 
into  silver  chloride,  when  the  toning  may  be 
successfully  carried  through  without  delay. 
An  alkaline  fixing  bath  should  be  used  to 
prevent  after  toning.  The  fadt  that  yellowish 
whites  result  seems  to  be  of  no  importance. 
— Chronik. 

Sensitizing  with  Cyanin. — Cyanin  plates, 
prepared  according  to  the  following  instruc¬ 
tions,  whose  origin  is  unknown,  are  beautifully 
clear  and  work  well.  It  may  be  said  that 
cyanin  is  especially  sensitive  to  acids,  and  is 
quickly  decomposed  by  the  carbonic  acid  in 
the  air.  In  order  to  prevent  this  taking  place 
after  the  colouring  of  the  plate,  some  other 
alcoholic  substance  must  be  added  to  the 
cyanin  solution,  the  best  being  codein  solution 
and  aniline.  The  following  is  the  formula 
recommended  for  the  colouring  bath: 


Alcoholic  cyanin  sol.  (1  :  1000)  6  ccm. 

Alcoholic  codein  sol.  (1  ;  1000)  34  ,, 

Pure  aniline  .  5  drops 

Distilled  water . 960  ccm. 


A  fresh  solution  must  always  be  used.  The 
plates  are  left  in  for  two  minutes,  and  then 
rinsed  with  very  dilute  alcohol  (1  ;  30).  The 
glass  side  must  be  carefully  cleaned  and  the 
plates  quickly  dried. — Chronik. 

Rapid  Emulsion. — To  obtain  an  even, 
highly  sensitive  emulsion,  two  points  are  of 
the  utmost  importance;  first,  that  the  whole 
of  the  gelatine  should  set  before  the  process  of 
ripening  into  emulsion,  and  secondly,  to  treat 
the  ripened  emulsion  with  alcohol.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  a  thin  film  should  be  obtained, 
which,  in  the  various  baths,  will  not  swell 
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greatly,  especially  offering  a  sufficient  resistance 
to  the  strong  alkaline  developers.  To  produce 
this  result  the  gelatine  must  be  prepared 
beforehand  by  the  following  process.  It  must 
first  be  allowed  to  stand  half  an  hour  in  cold 
water  to  swell,  and  then  melted  in  a  water 
bath,  after  which  5  parts  of  alum  must  be 
added  to  each  30  parts  of  dry  gelatine.  This 
forms  a  precipitate,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
citric  acid  must  be  added  during  continual 
stirring,  and  until  the  gelatine  is  once  more 
dissolved,  for  which  purpose  the  hot-water 
bath  must,  of  course,  again  be  used.  The 
whole  of  the  liquid  gelatine  must  be  poured 
out,  allowed  to  cool,  crushed  and  well  washed. 
The  following  solution  is  then  made: — 


Ready  prepared  gelatine ....  50  parts. 

Ammonium  bromide  .  15 

Water .  50 

Also  the  following : — 

Water .  150  parts. 

Silver  nitrate .  20 


to  which  ammonia  must  be  added  until  the 
precipitate  which  forms  at  first  is  again  dis¬ 
solved.  This  solution  is  mixed  in  the  ordinary 
way  with  the  gelatine  bromide  solution,  the 
rest  of  the  prepared  gelatine  added,  and  the 
whole  allowed  to  ripen  for  an  hour  or  an  hour 
and  a  half,  for  which  a  temperature  of  40°  C. 
is  necessary.  A  drop  of  the  resulting  emulsion 
should,  after  this  space  of  time,  have  a  greenish 
tint  on  being  looked  through  by  daylight. 
The  emulsion  must  next  be  passed  through  a 
piece  of  muslin,  and  washed  in  the  usual  way, 
dried  and  covered  with  alcohol,  in  which  it 
must  stand  for  twelve  hours.  After  this  time 
the  alcohol  is  poured  away,  and  the  emulsion 
washed  with  distilled  water,  melted  and  poured 
on.  The  plates  show  250  W.  The  previous 
preparation  of  the  gelatine  should  increase  the 
sensitiveness  and  the  probability  of  a  har¬ 
monious  negative  resulting,  while  the  use  of 
the  ammonia  allows  the  ripening  to  be  done 
at  a  lower  temperature.  The  film  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  treatment  with  alum  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  gelatine,  appears  to  be  very  hard. — 
Chronik. 

Pyro  in  Hot  Weather. — In  hot  weather 
pyro  developers  oxidize  more  quickly  than  in 
winter  and  soon  become  so  “bubbly'’  that 
pinholes  make  their  appearance  on  the  neg¬ 
atives  in  a  startlingly  objectionable  manner. 
The  remedy  is — fresh  solution  for  each  plate 
or,  at  the  very  most,  for  every  third  plate. 

An  Excellent  Mountant. — Best  arrowroot 
if  ounces,  sheet  gelatine  or  best  Russian  glue 
80  grains,  water  15  ounces,  alcohol  1  ounce. 
Put  the  arrowroot  into  a  small  pan,  add  1 
ounce  of  water,  mix  it  thoroughly  with  a  spoon 
or  an  ordinary  mounting  brush  until  it  is  like 
thick  cream,  then  add  14  ounces  of  water  and 
the  gelatine  broken  into  small  fragments ;  boil 
for  four  or  five  minutes,  set  aside  until  it  is 
partially  cold,  then  add  the  alcohol  and  6 
drops  of  pure  carbolic  acid.  Be  careful  to  add 
the  alcohol  in  a  gentle  stream,  stirring  rapidly 
all  the  time.  Keep  it  in  a  corked  stock  bottle 
and  take  out  as  much  as  may  be  required  for 
the  time.  Work  it  up  nicely  with  the  brush, 
aud  you  will  have  a  material  as  smooth  as 
cream,  without  lumps  or  grit,  and  which  will 
not  decompose. 


Local  Intensification. — The  following 
method  is  advocated  by  a  contributor  to 
Photography .  Mix  two  drops  of  glycerine  with 
three  drops  of  the  mercuric  chloride  solution 
on  a  clean  bit  of  glass.  Paint  the  part  to  be 
intensified  with  a  fine  camel  hair  brush  until 
it  is  bleached,  wash  the  negative  thoroughly 
and  immerse  it  in  ammonia  solution  until 
blackened.  A  slight  washing  is  sufficient 
after  the  ammonia. 


answers  to  CoiTesponbents. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  ot 
the  paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different 
subjects  on  sepaiate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is 
expected  in  the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  be 
received  on  or  before  the  3rd  of  each  month,  and  the 
earlier  the  better.  The  Editor  will  answer  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters  photographic  by 
post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be  enclosed; 
but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
Editorial  Coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue,  whether  the  reply  is  required 
by  post  or  in  the  magazine. — One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address: — The  Editor  of  The  Practical  and  Junior 
Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Bell  Pear. — Quarter-plate  prints,  provided  they  are 
well  composed,  stand  as  good  a  chance  in  our  com¬ 
petitions  as  whole-plates. 

Fido. —  If  the  carbon  tissue  has  not  been  sensitized 
previously  you  can  sensitize  it,  that  is,  if  you  have  not 
kept  it  an  unreasonable  length  of  time.  If  it  has  been 
sensitized  we  fear  it  will  not  be  worth  while  trying  to 
revivify  it. 

Tired  Tim.— Yes;  you  can  send  it  in  after  it  has  been 
criticised. 

H.  Jacob. — The  Barnet  and  the  Paget  plates  are  both 
excellent,  really  we  cannot  say  which  is  the  better.  We 
use  both  brands  indiscriminately. 

Hecate. — By  stock  mounts  we  mean  those  white 
abominations  with  regulation  plate  sinkings.  Any 
mount  which  v/ill  not  allow  the  print  to  be  trimmed  is 
objectionable,  pictorially  speaking.  They  are  all  right, 
of  course,  for  ordinary  work. 

Blue  Peter. — Glad  you  are  going  to  be  a  subscriber, 
and  that  you  like  the  journal.  We  shall  do  our  best  to 
make  it  even  better  than  it  is  at  present. 

F.  W.  Blackburn. — Your  pertinent  suggestion  has 
been  adopted.  You  will  note  a  change  in  the  coupon 
this  month,  and  the  illustrated  criticisms  will  in  future 
be  accompanied  by  practical  details  as  far  as  possible. 

T.  Thorne  Baker. — Your  letter  is  most  encouraging. 

James  Witty. — A  list  of  the  Postal  Clubs  in  Great 
Britain  was  given  in  the  numbers  of  The  Practical 
Photographer  for  January-June,  1899,  inclusive.  You 
might  write  to  some  of  the  secretaries  on  the  off-chance 
of  there  being  a  vacancy.  Your  kind  appreciation  is 
very  encouraging. 

N.  Y.  Ruhtra. — Tables  have  been  frequently  given  in 
the  journals  and  almanacs  for  calculating  the  correction 
necessary  in  focussing  a  spectacle  lens.  It  is  about  55th 
of  the  focus.  But  in  practice  the  simplest  plan  is  to 
focus  visually,  and  then  rack  back  the  lens  until  the 
immediate  foreground  of  the  picture  is  just  the  least  bit 
out  of  focus,  when  the  whole  will  come  about  right  on 
the  plate.  We  have  never  adopted  any  other  method. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED 
DURING  THE  MONTH. 

We  undertake  the  registration  of  photographs  ai 
Stationers'  Hall.  The  fee  is  is.  6d.  for  each  registra¬ 
tion.  Two  copies  of  each  photograph  should  be  sent 
unmounted ,  and  packed  flat  between  cardboard.  We 
reserve  the  right  to  reproduce,  in  miniature ,  any  photo¬ 
graphs  sent  to  us  for  registration.  This  should  prove  an 
excellent  means  of  introducing  the  work  of  enterprising 
photographers  to  the  photographic  print  sellers.  All 
letters  in  connexion  with  registration  should  be  sent  to 
our  London  Office,  Amen  Corner,  E.C.,  and  any 
requiring  reply  should  have  a  stamp  enclosed. 

Photograph  entitled  “The  Young  Student.”  Frank 
Herbert  Stevens,  5,  King  Square  Avenue,  Stokes  Croft, 
Bristol. 

Photograph  of  a  shoal  of  whales.  Robert  Henderson 
Ramsay,  The  Studio,  Lerwick,  N.B. 
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NUDE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

AT  THE  SEA-SIDE  AND  ON  THE 
RIVER  BANKS. 

THERE  seems  to  be  amongst  the 
photographers  of  to-day  a  doubt 
as  to  whether  photography 
applied  to  the  nude  is  allowable  or  not, 
and  at  present  those  who  have  begun 
to  work  in  that  direction  are  consider¬ 
ably  in  the  minority. 

In  England  especially  there  are  very 
few  earnest  workers  who  have,  quite 
recently,  begun  to  study  that  branch 
of  the  art,  men  in  the  United  States, 
France,  and  some  Austrians  and 
Italians  having  set  the  example  some 
years  ago. 

Whilst  the  Italian  workers  have 
undoubtedly  a  very  great  advantage 
over  us  in  the  matter  of  climate  and 
more  especially  in  models,  there  seems 
no  reason  why,  during  some  of  the 
summer  months,  attempts  should  not 
be  made  at  the  sea-side  and  on  the 
river  with  children  bathing,  as  in  these 
cases  the  limitations  of  the  camera  and 
the  nude  are  not  so  strict  nor  so  marked 
as  when  photographs  in  the  style  of 
the  modern  French  pictures  are  aimed 


at;  in  the  latter  case  the  line  between 
a  pleasing  picture  in  good  taste  and  a 
mere  photograph  of  a  naked  model  is 
so  strict  and  so  easily  passed  over  that 
there  is  practically  no  chance  of  getting 
an  artistic  photograph  fit  for  exhibition, 
however  painstaking  the  worker  may 
be,  for  I  think  that  the  great  obstacle 
against  photography  of  the  nude,  is 
that  photographers  will  not  recognise 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  line  over  which 
it  is  impossible  to  pass  and  at  the  same 
time  to  produce  a  picture,  and  the 
sooner  photographers  give  up  the 
attempt  to  produce  photographs  after 
the  style  of  some  modern  painters  of 
the  nude  and  confine  themselves  to  less 
ambitious  attempts  with  children  and 
boys  as  models,  so  much  the  sooner 
will  photography  of  the  nude  be  raised 
to  a  higher  and  better  standard  than  it 
is  at  present. 

As  an  instance  of  children  as  models, 
for  the  nude,  the  very  beautiful  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  by  Mr.  Will  A.  Cadby,. 
and  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  annual 
exhibitions  in  London,  may  be  noticed. 

Anyone  who  has  seen  these  delicate 
photographs  cannot,  I  think,  fail  to. 
admire  the  true  feeling  shown  in  both 
the  arrangement  and  idea.  Anyone 


A 


go 


who  has  spent  a  summer  at  the  sea¬ 
side,  not  a  large  and  fashionable  resort, 
such  as  Folkestone,  but  some  small 
village  not  known  to  many  tourists, 
will  have  seen  numberless  instances  in 


I  dare  say  that  many  photographers 
have  attempted  photographs  on  such 
occasions,  and  have  found  out  on 
developing  them  that  all  the  beauty 
and  life  have  gone,  and  the  resulting 


which  pictures  can  be  taken  amongst 
the  boys  who  are  always  bathing  and 
amusing  themselves  in  the  sea. 


picture  is  very  far  from  being  what 
caused  him  to  use  his  camera. 

It  is  certainly  a  great  deal  harder 
than  it  seems  at  first  sight,  as  the  com¬ 
position  has  to  be  so  very  carefully 


Reflections.  Keith  Humphreys. 
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studied ;  where,  in  a  draped  figure 
study,  the  position  of  any  limb  being 
a  little  out  of  place  would  not  be  very 
noticeable,  in  the  nude  it  is  magnified 
and  often  destroys  the  whole  pleasing 
effect.  So  from  the  very  commence¬ 
ment  photographers  should  take  infinite 
pains,  otherwise  some  little  detail  which 
they  have  overlooked  will  be  sure  to 
mar  the  finished  production. 

Another  mistake,  especially  in  such 
cases  as  I  have  mentioned  above,  in 
studies  on  the  sea-shore  is  to  include 
too  many  models  in  the  photograph  ; 
one  or  two  at  the  outside  are,  as  a  rule, 
sufficient,  though,  of  course,  many 
pictures  have  been  and  will  be  made 
with  a  great  many  more  models  ;  the 
great  obstacle  against  too  many  models 
is  the  difficulty  of  making  a  point  of 
interest.  A  group  of  nude  boys, 
especially  in  sunlight,  is  much  more 
noticeable  than  the  same  group  clothed 
in  dark  clothes,  and  unless  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  group  is  very  excel¬ 
lent,  a  confused  impression  will  be  the 
inevitable  result.  In  many  such  photo¬ 
graphs,  especially  on  river  banks,  the 
models,  lighted  by  the  sun  will  be  the 
highest  light  in  the  picture  except  the 
sky,  and  for  that  reason  must  be  very 
carefully  posed  and  the  proper  position 
selected.  I  have  found,  myself,  that 
using  one  single  model  is  easier  and 
preferable  to  using  even  only  two,  pro¬ 
vided  that  sufficient  motif  can  be  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  picture. 

A  great  many  photographs  taken 
now  are  merely  studies  in  the  nude, 
studies  showing  the  lines  and  curves, 
and  in  no  way  finished  pictures  which 
tell  any  sort  of  a  tale.  Excellent  as  they 
are  and  often  very  beautiful,  it  is  a 
mistake  to  give  them  long  and  very 
elaborate  titles,  as  is  often  done. 
The  photograph  gains  nothing  by  it 
and  the  spectator  is  often  disappointed. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  the  sea¬ 
shore  and  the  river  bank  are  better 
backgrounds  and  surroundings  for 
nude  photographs  than  other  places. 
First,  the  great  power  which  refledtions 
have  in  improving  the  pidture  ;  and, 
secondly,  the  much  greater  facility  in 
getting  models  to  pose,  doing  away 
with  the  self-consciousness  which  is 
otherwise  very  painfully  evident ;  the 
model  seems  to  pose  better  when  he 
knows  that  after  the  ordeal  he  can  go 


and  have  a  swim  or  amuse  himself 
basking  in  the  sun  or  paddling.  But 
the  first  reason  is  the  greater ;  the 
reflections  made  in  the  water  by  a  nude 
model  are  very  beautiful,  and  help  in 
a  great  manner  to  supply  a  motif  and 
complete  the  idea. 

If  possible  sunlight,  and  brilliant 
sunlight,  should  be  used  when  nude 
photographs  are  taken,  as  the  round¬ 
ness  and  modelling  of  the  limbs  and 
the  whole  effedt  of  light  on  the  model 
is  better  when  the  photograph  is 
taken  in  the  sun  and  not  in  a  diffused 
light,  and  it  is  also  rather  pleasanter 
for  the  model  than  having  to  stand  for 
some  time  in  the  shade  or  on  a  dull 
day  by  the  water. 

Regarding  the  models.  In  England 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  get  good  ones,  partly 
owing,  I  think,  to  a  kind  of  shyness 
which  seems  to  be  absent  amongst 
foreign  boys.  I  myself  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  have  a  Spanish 
boy  as  a  model,  and  he  was  excellent 
in  every  way.  It  is  better,  if  possible, 
to  get  as  a  model  some  little  boy  whom 
you  know  well,  as  it  makes  it  so  much 
easier  for  working,  but  I  dare  say  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  peasant  children, 
both  at  the  sea-side  and  in  villages 
near  a  river  who  would  very  gladly  adt 
as  models  for  a  small  sum,  only,  and  I 
am  referring  to  England,  a  little  tadt 
is  required  at  the  commencement.  It 
is  best  to  go  down  to  the  spot  used  for 
bathing  and  pick  out  for  yourself  the 
model  you  think  would  suit,  then  ask 
him  some  day  when  you  see  him  bath¬ 
ing  if  he  would  like  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed.  Very  often,  if  you  happen 
to  have  your  camera  with  you  while 
you  are  watching,  you  will  be  asked  in 
fun  to  take  a  photograph,  and  if  the 
conditions  are  suitable  and  the  model 
the  one  you  want,  you  have  your 
chance,  as  it  makes  it  much  easier  if 
you  are  using  a  boy  who  has  volun¬ 
tarily  offered  to  assist  as  model. 

One  thing  is  absolutely  necessary, 
decide  in  your  mind  what  you  want  to 
take,  have  the  whole  idea,  the  whole 
pidhire  mapped  out  beforehand,  so  that 
you  will  not  be  making  useless  expo¬ 
sures  nor  wasting  valuable  plates. 
I  have  a  small  pocket-book  in  which  I 
put  down  any  idea  for  a  pidture  which 
occurs  to  me  ;  whether  I  have  seen 
something  in  nature  or  whether  some 
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picture  has  suggested  an  idea,  I  write 
it  down  at  once,  and  sometimes  make 
a  very  rough  sketch  of  what  I  mean, 
and  I  may  have  it  there  for  two  or 
three  months  before  1  have  a  chance 
of  using  it,  but  it  is  there  anyhow. 
Often  and  often  ideas  of  pictures 
will  come  to  you,  which,  unless  put 
down,  will  be  forgotten  in  an  hour,  and 
perhaps  not  thought  of  again. 

For  instance,  the  following  is  from 
my  note  book,  and  suggested  the 
photograph  illustrating  this  article, 
but  was  written  eight  months  before 
the  photograph  was  taken,  as  I  see  it 
is  dated  October,  1898,  and  the  photo¬ 
graph  was  taken  May,  1899: — 

“The  Sun  Bath. — Boy,  nude,  re¬ 
clining  on  sand,  arm  behind  head,  sun 
slightly  behind  him.  October,  1898.” 

I  think  anybody  who  starts  a 
note  book  on  the  same  principle 
will  find  that  it  will  help  him  consider¬ 
ably. 

In  taking  the  photographs  an  iso- 
chromatic  screen  and  plates  are  an 
enormous  help.  Personally  I  always 


use  them,  the  Ilford  Chromatic  Plates 
and  the  Ilford  Screen,  and  I  always 
have  the  plates  backed,  as  the  light  of 
a  nude  model  in  full  sunlight  is  apt  to 
cause  halation  unless  something  is 
done  to  prevent  it,  and  the  use  of  the 
screen  greatly  improves  the  rendering 
of  sunlight. 

For  printing  I  find  carbon  far  the 
best,  as  the  gradations  are  much  greater 
and  more  delicate,  and  the  flesh 
gradations  are  much  more  accurately 
rendered  with  that  than  with  either 
platinum  or  silver.  A  sepia  carbon 
paper  transferred  to  a  cream  tinted 
paper  is  almost  perfedt  for  rendering 
the  yellow  light  of  the  sun  on  the 
model,  and  some  very  pretty  studies 
can  be  made  with  blue  tissue  also. 

To  conclude,  I  hope  that  this  short 
article  may  in  some  small  way  in¬ 
fluence  earnest  photographers  to  com¬ 
mence  what  is  undoubtedly  a  most 
interesting  and  beautiful  branch  of  the 
art  of  photography,  and  one  which  is 
as  yet  far  too  little  known. 

C.  Keith  Humphreys. 


Keith  Humphreys. 
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THE  ARTISTIC  POSSIBILITIES 
OF  COLLOTYPE. 

By  Eustace  Calland. 

IT  is  difficult  to  escape  the  conviction 
that  art  in  commercial  under¬ 
takings,  and  especially  commercial 
photography,  is  unremunerative.  The 
professional  portrait  photographers, 
with  some  few  notable  exceptions,  and 
the  professional  view  takers  and  block 
makers,  have  the  most  primitive  views 
imaginable  upon  art  qualities,  and 
their  indifference,  one  is  forced  to 
believe,  is  but  a  reflection  of  the 
indifference  of  their  clients.  When 
their  clients  do  want  some  infusion  of 
art  they  are  only  willing  to  pay 
labourer’s  wages  for  it,  and  since 
artistic  labour  in  this  country  is  both 
rarer  and  dearer  than  on  the  Continent, 
there  is  little  profit  in  the  transaction. 
Art  being  more  a  matter  of  feeling 
than  education,  it  is  scarcely  probable 
that  the  art  cramming  that  is  going  on 
all  over  the  country  will  be  specially 
effective  in  encouraging  the  com¬ 
mercial  production  of  pictures  with 
anything  more  than  superficially  pretty 
qualities.  All  this  is  made  manifest 
in  the  faCt  that  our  principal  pictorial 
photographers  are  amateurs,  or  pro¬ 
fessionals  who  are  amateurs  for  the 
time  being  when  they  are  in  pursuit  of 
picture  making,  and  commercial  photo¬ 
graphy  must  depend  largely  for  the 
artistic  exploitation  of  new  processes 
on  amateur  effort.  Many  amateurs 
have  both  means  and  leisure  for  experi¬ 
menting  in  new  processes,  but  in 
advocating  any  new  method  for  their 
adoption,  it  should  be  one  that  does 
not  too  greatly  loosen  the  purse  strings, 
or  require  any  very  elaborate  apparatus 
or  work  -  rooms.  Pictorial  photo¬ 
graphers  have  shown  a  growing  prefer¬ 
ence  for  processes  capable  of  greater 
elasticity  in  working  than  is  possible 
when  using  carbon,  silver,  or  platino- 
type  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  desire 
for  further  control  has  led  to  the 
glycerine  development  of  platinum  and 
the  revival  of  gum-bichromate,  to  much 
experimenting  in  photogravure,  and  a 
very  little  in  collotype.  It  is  this 
latter  process  that  may  be  suggested 
as  not  unworthy  of  some  further  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  amateur.  The 


gum-bichromate  printing  process  has 
been  chief  favourite  amongst  the  direct 
photographic  printing  methods  on 
account  of  the  extraordinary  pranks 
that  can  be  played  with  it,  and  the 
wide  variation  in  results  possible  to  it ; 
still  it  hardly  seems  worth  while  to  be 
only  sure  of  one  print  with  a  particular 
effeCt  from  a  negative  which  has 
perhaps  been  obtained  under  excep¬ 
tional  difficulties,  and  it  is  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  workers  that  it  is  difficult  to 
repeat  any  special  quality  that  has 
been  worked  up  in  a  print.  The  most 
fastidious  of  etchers  would  not  be 
content  with  an  edition  of  less  than 
three  or  four  copies  from  his  plate. 

Photogravure  is  undoubtedly  at  the 
head  of  the  ink-printing  processes,  but 
to  get  the  very  best  results  it  demands 
more  skill  and  care  than  the  amateur 
can  usually  give  to  it,  and  the  cost  of 
the  plates  is  a  serious  item  when  a  few 
pulls  only  are  required.  The  process 
of  collotype  has  been  practically 
negleCted  by  amateurs,  yet  it  has 
features  that  should  make  it  a  useful 
addition  to  our  piCture-making  craft. 
It  is  very  adaptable  to  the  needs  of  the 
small  worker  who  does  not  want  a 
large  number  of  copies  from  his  plate, 
when  the  initial  cost  of  the  printing 
surface  must  be  kept  low,  and  although . 
greater  depth  and  richness  are  in  some 
subjects  seen  in  photogravure,  collo¬ 
type  does  not  by  any  means  suffer  by 
comparison,  for  there  are  delicate 
qualities  peculiar  to  it,  only  equalled 
by  the  direCt  photographic  printing 
methods,  but  with  the  advantage  over 
these  that  there  is  much  wider  scope 
for  varying  results.  Delicacy  of  grada¬ 
tion,  absence  of  grain,  and  a  great 
range  of  colours  and  printing  papers  of 
varying  tints  and  textures,  are  its  chief 
recommendations  to  the  artist.  Prob¬ 
ably  much  greater  differences  in  the 
character  of  the  prints  from  the  same 
plate  are  possible  in  collotype  than  in 
photogravure.  These  differences, 
which  are  almost  bound  to  occur  in 
long  runs,  and  which  do  not  aid  the 
profits  of  the  commercial  printer,  are 
to  be  hailed  as  a  virtue  by  the  amateur, 
who,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  lead  to  them,  can  get  just 
the  effeCt  that  he  wishes  from  his 
negative  with  far  greater  facility  than 
with  the  usual  photographic  papers. 
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Local  manipulation  of  the  collotype 
plate  in  the  so-called  “  etching  ”  will 
take  the  place  of  burnisher  and  roulette 
as  employed  on  the  copper  plate,  and 
dexterity  in  the  application  of  the 


effedts  are  attained,  ft  is  assumed,  of 
course,  that  the  amateur  has  the  use  ot 
a  hand  press  only,  and  this,  together 
with  a  drying  oven,  is  not  a  ruinously 
expensive  item  for  moderate  sizes, 


inking  rollers  the  wiping  and  retrous- 
sage  of  the  copper-plate  printer. 

Further  consideration  of  the  details 
of  working  will  show  how  particular 

The  Forbidden  Chamber. 

W.  Smedley  Aston  (Salon). 


costing  much  less  than  a  photogravure 
press  and  appliances.  The  following 
choice  of  operations  may  be  noted,  and 
their  application  discussed  subse¬ 
quently. 

The  proportion  of  hard  to  soft 
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gelatine  in  the  plate  within  small  limits 
may  be  varied  to  suit  the  needs  of  the 
negative.  Long  or  short  application 
of  the  “etching”  solution,  raising  or 
lowering  the  air  temperature,  locally 
or  generally  warming  the  plate  or 
breathing  on  it,  quick  or  slow  rolling 
with  more  or  less  pressure,  the  use  of 
inks  of  different  colours  and  stiffness,  of 
two  colours  superimposed,  and  double 
inking  and  printing  by  means  of  register 
marks,  the  employment  of  a  dye  in  the 
damping  solution,  and  of  papers  of 
different  colours  and  surface  qualities. 

If  it  is  desired  to  print  in  warm 
colours,  a  stronger  negative  will  be 
necessary,  and  a  rather  soft  plate  (soft 
as  regards  gelatine) ;  with  reds  or  warm 
browns  double  printing  is  generally 
resorted  to  for  the  best  results.  It  is 
much  better  to  print  twice,  or  even 
three  times, *  with  such  pigment,  than 
to  introduce  a  foundation  of  black  to 
obtain  strength,  which  always  dirties 
the  colour.  Local  treatment,  tem¬ 
porarily  affeCting  the  condition  of  the 
gelatine,  is  the  most  important  to  the 
artist.  Warmth,  local  or  general, 
tends  to  reduce  contrast,  and  breathing 
on  deeply  printed  parts  will  cause 
detail  to  be  seen  that  would  be  filled 
up  by  too  much  ink.  The  application 
of  glycerine  and  ammonia  with  a 
camel-hair  pencil  will  alter  tones  to 
any  desired  extent,  a  sky  may  be  made 
to  print  white  or  with  any  desired  tint, 
deep  shadows  may  be  lightened,  and 
in  a  hand  press  more  ink  may  be  given 
to  one  part  than  another,  and  the 
gradation  considerably  affeCted.  Extra 
brilliance  in  a  print,  if  it  is  a  little  Hat, 
can  be  got  by  rolling  up  the  plate  with 
the  first  roller,  then  sponging  it  over 
with  the  glycerine  solution  and  drying 
in  the  usual  way,  afterwards  finishing 
the  inking  with  the  second  roller. 
Most  papers  with  a  rough  surface  will 
have  to  be  damped  before  using,  and 
too  soft  a  paper  is  to  be  avoided,  as  it 
will  adhere  to  the  plate.  A  very  rough 
paper,  such  as  rough  Whatman,  can 
be  printed  when  a  modified  collotype 
process  is  used  in  which  parchment 
takes  the  place  of  the  glass  basis. 
This  parchment,  or  parchment  paper, 

:<With  care  it  is  quite  easy  to  lay  a  print  down  on  a 
plate  in  the  hand  press  in  the  same  place,  either  by 
means  of  needle  points  or  register  marks,  as  in  litho¬ 
graphy. 


is  supplied  coated  with  gelatine,  and 
only  needs  sensitizing  with  bichromate 
and  is  then  printed  in  an  ordinary 
printing  frame,  the  image  being  visible 
as  with  silver  paper.  The  washed-out 
and  etched  film  when  stretched  on  a 
special  frame  can  be  printed  from  in 
an  ordinary  copying  press,  and  excel¬ 
lent  results  may  be  obtained.  Damp¬ 
ing  in  this  case  has  to  be  performed 
after  every  two  or  three  pulls,  as  in  the 
case  of  what  are  known  as  “water” 
plates,  which  are  very  suitable  for  hand- 
press  work,  and  give  more  brilliant 
results  with  warm-coloured  inks. 

Theoretically,  one  of  the  short  cuts 
to  photography  in  colour  is  by  means 
of  collotype,  yet  it  has  proved  from  the 
commercial  standpoint  a  will-o’-the- 
wisp,  leading  many  to  destruction.  It 
appears  to  be  an  extremely  difficult  if 
not  impossible  task  to  turn  out  any 
large  number  of  prints  alike,  but  when 
only  a  few  are  required  the  amateur 
could  experiment  with  profit,  and  the 
result,  when  it  is  good,  is  finer  than 
anything  obtainable  from  process 
blocks.  With  colour  screens  and 
plates  now  adjusted  to  one  another, 
the  making  of  three-colour  negatives  is 
less  difficult  than  formerly. 

The  only  other  three-colour  process 
for  an  amateur  is  gum-bichromate, 
which  is  certainly  too  much  trouble 
for  the  results  achieved.  Sometimes 
two  or  more  colours  can  be  introduced 
into  the  more  decoratively  constructed 
photographs,  such  as  heads  against 
patterned  backgrounds,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  in  some  sunset  pictures  with  good 
effeCt,  and  an  ink-printing  process  will 
give  more  choice  in  colour  than  carbon 
or  gum-bichromate,  and  will  be  less 
troublesome. 

The  amateur  who  has  turned  his 
attention  to  the  illustration  of  privately 
printed  books  or  collections,  will  find 
collotype  the  best  of  illustrative 
processes.  There  will  or  should  be 
present  all  the  texture  and  quality  of 
the  originals,  if  the  negatives  possess 
the  requisite  gradation. 


“Nature  is  economical.  She  puts  her 
lights  and  darks  only  where  she  needs  them. 
Don’t  try  to  be  more  skilful  than  she  is.” — 
Hunt. 
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SOME  NOTES  ON 
DEVELOPMENT. 

IF  we  watch  a  beginner  develop  his 
plates,  we  can  learn  a  great  deal 
more  from  his  failures  than  his 
successes.  A  thing  1  most  strongly 
advocate  is  the  keeping  of  a  small 
note-book  in  the  dark-room,  and 
making  occasional  notes  of  anything 
that  strikes  us  as  worth  remembering. 
From  a  study  of  such  notes  every  now 
and  then  we  can  often  “  put  two  and 
two  together,”  and  deduce  some  valu¬ 
able  knowledge. 

Never  use  a  one-solution  developer 
for  plates,  as  with  it  one  has  no  con¬ 
trol  whatever  over  the  operation,  and 
perfect  control  is  what  we  must  aim  at. 


with  a  preservative.  It  is  a  reducing 
agent.  B  is  the  accelerator,  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  proportion  of  which  rela¬ 
tively  to  A  we  increase  the  speed  of 
development.  C  is  the  restrainer, 
which  always  seems  to  be  much  neg¬ 
lected  by  the  beginner. 

Now  to  explain  the  respective  uses 
of  A,  B  and  C.  If  we  are  about  to 
develop  a  plate  which  we  think  is  cor¬ 
rectly  exposed,  an  ounce  each  of  A  and 
B  should  be  taken,  and  mixed  with  5 
drops  of  C.  The  image  ought  to  come 
up  in  20 — 30  seconds.  If,  after  about 
a  minute  and  a  half,  nothing  has  ap¬ 
peared,  half  an  ounce  or  so  of  the 
developer  should  be  poured  back  into 
the  measure,  and  another  drachm  or 
two  of  B  added  to  it ;  this  is  then 


A  developer  that  may  be  used  for 
almost  any  brand  of  dry  plate  is  made 


as  follows : — 

A. 

Hydroquinone  .  40  grs. 

Potassium  metabisulphite  ... .  30  ,, 

Water .  10  ozs. 

B 

Sodium  sulphite  .  120  grs. 

Caustic  soda .  60  ,, 

Water .  10  ozs. 

C. 

Potassium  bromide .  1  oz. 

Water .  10  ozs. 


Here  we  have  three  solutions,  each 
of  them  fulfilling  the  duties  of  a 
developer’s  three  components.  A  is 
the  developing  agent  itself,  in  solution 

Winter  Sunshine,  Portslade,  Sussex. 

Chas.  Job  (Salon). 


poured  again  into  the  dish,  which  must 
be  rocked  quickly  for  a  few  seconds. 
(Never  pour  B  solution,  or  indeed  any, 
straight  out  of  the  bottle  into  a  dish 
containing  a  plate,  as  such  procedure 
invariably  causes  stains  where  it  first 
touches  the  plate.)  It  is  a  good  thing 
to  dilute  the  developer  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  water  in  the  case  of  under¬ 
exposed  plates,  for,  although  develop¬ 
ment  is  thus  much  protracted,  greater 
contrast  is  obtained. 

Sometimes  an  underexposed  plate, 
when  developed  with  a  great  excess 
of  B  solution  over  A,  will  “come 
up  ”  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  come  no 
further.  As  a  rule,  if  a  few  drachms  of 
A  solution  be  now  added,  the  plate  will 
immediately  develop  in  a  proper  manner. 
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An  extra  io  drops  of  C  solution 
should  be  used  if  we  think  a  plate  is 
overexposed,  and  if  it  be  much  so,  the 
amount  of  B  must  be  decreased. 

If  we  are  anxious  to  get  a  great  deal 
of  detail  in  a  negative — a  photograph 
of  a  wood,  for  instance,  where  the 
foliage  is  thick — we  make  the  exposure 
with  a  small  stop,  say//44,  and  develop 
with  an  ounce  each  of  A  and  B,  ten 
drops  of  C,  and  about  half  an  ounce  of 
water. 

Always  use  fresh  solution  for  each 
batch  of  plates  ;  it  is  not  advisable  to 
use  the  same  for  more  than  four  plates, 
and  if  it  has  been  tinkered  up  to  suit 
some  improperly  exposed  negative 
never  use  it  a  second  time. 

As  regards  developers  for  bromide 
papers,  it  is  always  well  to  keep  them 
separate  from  plate  developers.  For 
bromide  work  the  ferrous  oxalate  solu¬ 
tion  is  undoubtedly  the  best,  though 
few  workers  care  to  use  it  when  there 
are  so  many  other  agents  both  cleaner 
and  simpler  to  make  up. 

Amidol  is  perhaps  the  most  popular 
at  the  present  time.  Owing  to  its  bad 
keeping  qualities  in  solution,  however, 
it  is  best  to  make  up  the  following  : — 


Sodium  sulphite  .  200  grs. 

Potassium  bromide .  2  ,, 

Water .  8  ozs. 


This  will  keep  indefinitely.  For  use, 
take  an  ounce  of  sulphite  solution  and 
add  to  it  5  grs.  dry  amidol  just  before 
development. 

It  is  best  with  such  papers  as 
“Velox”  to  dip  the  print  into  water 
for  a  few  seconds,  then  quickly  place 
it  face  downwards  on  the  developer, 
immediately  removing  it  again,  and 
putting  it  in  face  upwards,  then  rocking 
the  dish  quickly  so  that  it  is  at  once 
evenly  coated.  The  prints  should  be 
taken  out  when  about  three-quarters 
developed,  as  by  the  time  they  reach 
the  fixing  bath  they  will,  if  correCtly 
exposed,  be  quite  ready. 

Where  speed  is  required,  the  solu¬ 
tion  may  be  warmed  to  about  750 
Fahr.,  when  development  will  take 
place  much  more  quickly  than  at 
normal  temperature. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  print  rapid  bromide 
papers  in  daylight,  as  proper  contrast 
cannot  be  obtained,  and  the  prints 
often  have  a  greenish  look  when  so 
treated.  This  greenish  tint  must  not 


be  confounded  with  that  caused  by 
using  too  much  bromide  in  the  de¬ 
veloper. 

For  those  who  care  to  try  the  ferrous 
oxalate  bath  (and  it  would  be  well 
worth  their  while),  I  recommend  the 
following  formula  : — 


A. 

Potassium  oxalate  .  3  ozs. 

Water  .  12  ,, 

Sulphuric  acid  .  30  min. 

B. 

Ferrous  sulphate  .  1  oz. 

Water  . 12  ozs. 


Take  equal  parts  of  each,  mixing  just 
before  use. 

T.  Thorne  Baker,  F.R.P.S. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A 

SILVER  CHLORIDE  EMULSION. 

F  those  amateurs  who  are  fond  of  a 
little  experimental  work  only 
knew  how  easy  it  is  to  make  their 
own  emulsion,  with  which  to  coat  opal 
plates  or  glass  for  lantern  slides,  I 
feel  sure  more  would  make  the  attempt. 
There  is  a  certain  pleasure  in  exhibit¬ 
ing  to  one’s  friends  pictures  printed 
upon  home-made  opals,  etc.,  which 
one  can  never  experience  with  the 
commercial  article.  The  satisfaction 
lies  simply  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
ultimate  picture  is  really  one’s  own  work 
from  beginning  to  end.  The  following 
formula  is  a  cheap  and  satisfactory  one, 
and  will  make  a  very  good  printing- 
out  emulsion,  which  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  manufactured  for  my  own 
use.  Negative  glass  may  be  coated 
with  it  for  transparencies  or  lantern 
slides,  beautiful  results  being  ob¬ 
tained,  the  tones  varying,  according 
to  the  after  treatment,  from  a  red 
brown  to  a  cold  purple.  Many 
amateurs  take  up  bromide  opal  printing 
some  time  or  other,  with  more  or  less 
success,  but  they  are  sure  to  spoil 
a  few.  These  spoiled  opals  may  be 
used  again  if  they  are  first  soaked  in  a 
bath  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  water, 
followed  by  strong  soda  water.  Lantern 
glass  must  be  cleaned  in  the  same  way 
and  polished  with  a  clean  cloth. 
Packets  of  unsensitized  opals  are  sold 
very  cheaply  at  Benetfink’s,  and 
Piggott’s  also  stock  them,  1  believe. 
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For  making  this  emulsion,  four  glass 
tumblers  or  beaker  glasses  are  required, 
two  gaily  pots,  some  fine  muslin  and 
a  glass  rod.  It  is  convenient  to  make 
it  in  the  kitchen,  as  then  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  keeping  a  saucepan  of 
water  at  about  ioo°  Fahr.  on  the  hob, 
into  which  the  vessels  containing 
gelatine,  etc.,  are  placed.  The  formula 
is  as  follows,  and  can  be  made  by 
ordinary  lamplight  : — 

A.  Soft  gelatine  (Nelson’s)  50  grains. 


Sodium  acetate  .  10  ,, 

Water  .  1  ounce. 


Dissolve  the  soda  in  a  tumbler  first, 
then  add  the  gelatine.  Place  the 
tumbler  into  the  saucepan  of  hot  water 
to  melt  the  gelatine. 


B.  Silver  nitrate  .  30  grains. 

Water  .  1  ounce. 


When  the  gelatine  in  A  is  quite 
dissolved,  pour  it  into  a  clean  6-ounce 
bottle,  and  add  B  solution  to  it.  It 
must  then  be  well  shaken. 


C.  Sodium  chloride  .  4  grains. 

Sodium  acetate .  8  ,, 

Water .  1  ounce. 

Dissolve,  then  add  to  A-B,  with 
thorough  shaking. 

D.  Hard  gelatine .  160  grains. 

Water  .  3  ounces. 


Soak  for  twenty  minutes,  then  pour 
away  water  not  absorbed  by  the 
gelatine  and  add  to  the  other  solutions 
in  the  bottle.  Shake  for  a  minute,  pour 
into  a  gaily  pot,  or  other  receptacle, 
and  stand  in  the  saucepan  of  hot  water, 
stir  with  a  glass  rod  until  all  the  gelatine 
is  melted  and  the  mixture  is  quite 
fluid,  then  add  half  an  ounce  of  alcohol 
and  enough  water  to  make  six  ounces 
of  emulsion.  Now  take  the  clean 
gaily  pot,  stretch  two  thicknesses  of 
fine  muslin  over  the  top,  and  filter 
through.  When  it  is  filtered,  pour 
the  emulsion  into  a  clean  bottle,  and 
it  is  ready  for  use.  Now  for  coating 
the  plates. 

This  must  be  done  in  a  room  free 
from  dust.  I  have  noticed  when  coat¬ 
ing  plates  in  an  ordinary  room,  where 
persons  are  moving  about,  a  plentiful 
crop  of  specks  is  the  result.  Tiny 
hairs,  small  specks  of  dust,  etc.,  settle 
on  the  wet  film  at  the  slightest  move¬ 
ment.  So  it  is  best,  if  possible,  to 
work  in  a  room  by  one’s  self,  and  not 
to  move  about  hastily.  Now  as  to 


the  actual  coating.  The  amateur 
plate  maker  will  want  a  marble 
slab  (or  a  sheet  of  glass  will  do  at 
a  pinch),  a  saucepan  on  the  hob 
with  water  about  ioo°  Fahr.,  into 
which  the  bottle  of  emulsion  is  put  to 
melt,  a  glass  rod,  drying  rack  and 
spirit  level.  Lay  some  newspaper 
down  upon  which  to  arrange  the 
articles  required — cleanliness  is  all 
important  for  successful  work.  Place 
the  marble  slab  on  the  paper  and 
level  it  with  the  spirit  level.  I  level 
mine  by  cutting  small  wedges  from 
matches,  or,  if  the  slab  is  very 
much  out,  I  use  pennies  and  half¬ 
pennies,  which  come  in  very  handy. 
Have  the  pile  of  plates  on  the  right 
hand,  a  porcelain  dish  in  the  middle 
over  which  the  plate  is  held  when 
pouring  the  emulsion,  so  as  to  save 
any  accidentally  spilt,  for  when  set 
it  can  be  scraped  up  with  a  piece  of 
glass  and  melted  down  again  with  the 
rest;  the  marble  slab  should  be  placed 
on  the  left.  There  are  two  ways  of 
coating  the  plates;  I  will  describe  both. 

One  is  to  take  a  plate,  hold  it  to  the 
fire  until  comfortably  warm,  then 
holding  it  level  over  the  dish,  pour 
gently  and  evenly  a  puddle  of  emulsion 
in  the  centre  of  the  plate ;  then  with 
your  finger  tip  guide  the  emulsion  to 
each  corner,  tilting  the  plate  at  the 
same  time  in  order  to  get  a  fairly  even 
coating  ;  next  lay  it  gently  on  the  slab 
to  set,  which  it  will  do  in  a  few 
minutes.  It  is  then  placed  on  an 
ordinary  drying  rack,  in  a  warm  cup¬ 
board,  to  dry. 

The  other  method  is  to  warm  the 
plate  as  before,  pour  the  pool  in  the 
centre,  then  lay  diredt  on  the  level 
slab,  take  the  glass  rod  and  lay  it 
gently  across  the  middle  of  the  pool  of 
emulsion  and  run  it  to  each  end  of  the 
plate.  A  good  coating  is  obtainable 
by  either  method,  and  the  best  way 
is  that  which  presents  the  least 
difficulty  to  the  operator.  It  is 
possible  to  obtain  a  somewhat  thicker 
coating  with  the  glass  rod  than  with 
the  finger  tip.  The  plates,  if  coated  in 
the  evening,  will  be  ready  for  printing 
in  the  morning,  or  may  be  kept  a  week. 
The  emulsion  will  be  slightly  slower 
than  ordinary  P.O.P.,  and  the  best 
results  are  obtained  by  using  a  strong 
negative  and  printing  in  the  sun. 
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Care  must  be  taken  that  no  damp 
gains  access  to  the  film  when  printing. 

Lantern  slides  made  from  this  emul¬ 
sion  must  be  printed  half  as  long  again 
as  the  opals.  As  it  is  impossible  to 
view  the  prints  while  printing,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  load  another  frame  with 
a  similar  negative  and  a  piece  of 
P.O.P.,  and  put  them  out  together. 
Experience  alone  will  teach  one  how 
long  to  leave  the  opal  or  lantern  slide 
out  printing  after  the  P.O.P.  is  done. 
When  printing  is  finished,  make  up 
toning  bath  as  follows  : — • 

Ammonium  sulphocyanide  30  grains. 

Water .  16  ounces. 

Wash  the  plates  for  ten  minutes,  then 
tone.  If  only  a  few  slides  or  opals  are 
to  be  toned,  take  six  ounces  of  sulpho- 


border  round  my  opals,  and  this  is  the 
way  I  obtain  it  : — When  the  film  is 
quite  dry,  lay  a  ruler  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  or  so  along  the  edge, 
according  to  the  width  of  border 
required.  Hold  it  firmly  in  place, 
while  with  a  penknife  draw  a  straight 
line  right  along  through  the  film.  Do 
the  same  all  round,  and  scrape  the  film 
carefully  away  right  up  to  the  line,  and 
theresult  will  beafine  white  bordersuch 
as  one  would  never  secure  by  masking. 
This  process  answers  very  well  for  the 
glazed  opal,  but  the  matt  surface  will 
have  to  be  treated  differently,  as  the 
knife  would  probably  scratch  the 
surface. 

Draw  the  knife  gently,  rule  the 
four  lines  as  before,  but  bearing  on  the 


cyanide  solution,  add  half  a  grain 
sulphite  of  soda,  then  one  grain  of  gold. 
The  prints  tone  rapidly  in  this  bath,  and 
some  beautiful  blue  tones  are  easily 
obtained,  also  red  tones  by  omitting 
the  toning  bath  and  putting  the  plate 
diredt  into  the  fixing  solution  : — 


Soda  hyposulphite .  1  ounce. 

Water .  6  ounces. 


The  plates  fix  rapidly,  fixation  being 
complete  in  about  five  minutes.  Wash 
thoroughly  and  stand  in  a  room  free 
from  dust  to  dry. 

If  there  is  any  tendency  to  frill,  the 
ordinary  alum  bath  may  be  used  with 
advantage  before  toning.  I  have 
always  had  a  weakness  for  a  white 

Temple  Stairs,  Thames  Embankment. 

Harold  W.  Lane  (Royal). 


knife  only  with  sufficient  force  to  lightly 
cut  the  film  and  leave  a  distindt  line, 
then  get  a  camel-hair  brush,  and  with 
hot  water,  paint  the  film  up  to  the 
line,  and  when  the  gelatine  is  softened, 
lay  the  knife  blade  along  the  line  and 
carefully  scrape  the  film  away  to  the 
edge  of  the  opal.  Finish  with  a  tuft 
of  cotton  wool  and  hot  water,  sponged 
along  the  border.  This  process  will 
leave  a  clean  white  margin,  which 
greatly  improves  the  pidture.  The 
long  winter  evenings  are  approaching, 
and  I  do  not  know  of  a  more  interesting 
occupation  than  the  making  of  one’s 
own  materials  and  solutions.  Many  a 
night  have  I  spent  in  this  fascinating 
study,  experimenting,  working  out 
ideas,  making  and  cooking  emulsions — 
yes,  even  dry-plate  emulsions.  One 
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of  the  negatives  I  prize  most  is  one  I 
coated  myself,  from  a  formula  in 
Burton’s  “ABC  of  Photography,” 
five  years  ago.  I  should  like  to  say  a 
little  more  about  the  toning  of  lantern 
slides  made  by  the  above  emulsion, 
by  slightly  printing  with  magnesium 
ribbon  and  then  developing  with 
hydroquinone  and  other  developers, 
and  shall  be  pleased  to  do  so,  with  the 
Editor’s  permission,  another  time. 

Albert  C.  Tandy. 


A  NEW  METHOD  OF 
MAKING  PRINTS. 

'"T'HE  following  new  method  of 
making  prints  is  advocated  in  a 
foreign  contemporary  : — 

Dissolve  15  grammes  of  potassium 
bichromate  and  7  grammes  of  copper 
sulphate  in  125  ccm.  of  water.  This 
is  the  liquid  sensitizer.  It  must  be 
filtered  and  will  keep  indefinitely. 
The  best  paper  to  use  is  thick  printing 
paper  of  good  quality,  and  with  glazed 
surface. 

Pour  a  little  of  the  solution  into  a 
glass  and  with  a  thick  water-colour 
brush  spread  it  very  evenly  over  the 
paper.  This  operation  of  preparing 
the  sensitized  paper  should  be  done  in 
a  dim  light.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  fix 
the  paper  on  a  drawing-board  by 
means  of  four  pins,  and  holding  it 
sloped,  to  wash  on  the  solution  as  a 
water-colour  painter  would  wash  in  a 
sky,  that  is,  beginning  at  the  top  and 
keeping  the  brush  filled  with  liquid 
which  must  be  spread  by  horizontal 
strokes  to  the  bottom.  This  process 
is  better  than  floating  on  the  surface  of 
the  bath.  The  surplus  which  collects 
at  the  lower  edge  of  the  sheet  must  be 
soaked  up  with  blotting  paper,  and  the 
paper  dried  as  quickly  as  possible  a 
short  distance  from  the  fire,  being 
carefully  kept  in  the  original  position. 
All  the  success  depends  on  the  rapidity 
of  the  heating  or  drying.  The  paper, 
after  being  well  dried,  should  be  of  a 
deep  yellow.  It  must  be  exposed  at 
once  in  a  printing  frame  by  a  diffuse 
light.  The  printing  will  be  much 
quicker  than  with  silver  paper.  The 
image  is  correct  when  all  the  details 
are  well  out  and  the  shadows  are  a 


deep  chestnut,  the  whites  being  still 
of  the  original  yellow  of  the  paper. 
When  the  print  is  removed  from  the 
frame,  it  is  very  beautiful,  and  one 
wishes  it  could  remain  like  that  ;  un¬ 
fortunately  it  is  not  fixed,  and  the 
fixing  impairs  its  appearance.  Fixing 
is  done  by  simply  soaking  in  clean 
water.  The  bichromate  which  has 
not  been  affedted  by  the  light  dissolves 
and  the  paper  becomes  white  ;  fixing 
takes  about  an  hour.  But  if  a  little 
alum  is  added  to  the  water  ten  minutes 
will  suffice.  The  alum  should  be 
thoroughly  dissolved,  otherwise  the 
smallest  particle  will  cause  a  spot. 

The  next  process  is  to  develop,  and 
this  is  done  by  daylight.  For  this 
purpose  a  strong  solution  of  pyrogallic 
acid,  freshly  prepared,  is  used.  The 
details  increase  in  intensity,  the 
shadows  improve  in  tone,  and  after  a 
few  minutes  the  image  is  perfect.  The 
print  is  washed  in  running  water  for 
five  minutes  and  is  then  finished. 

This  process,  according  to  its  author, 
is  specially  suitable  for  large  negatives 
with  vigorous  effedts.  If  the  exposure 
has  been  corredt,  the  image  is  beautiful 
and  very  artistic.  For  cheapness  and 
speed  this  new  process  would  beat  all 
rivals.  Paper  thus  sensitized  does  not 
keep  ;  but  the  more  quickly  the  opera¬ 
tions  are  carried  through  the  better 
are  the  results. 


A  SIMPLE  FLASH  =  LAMP. 

I  HAVE  had  great  success  with  my 
home-made  flash-lamp.  1  will 
try  to  explain  how  it  is  made. 
First,  you  get  just  an  ordinary  clay 
pipe,  and  if  you  can  drill  out  the  hole 
in  stem  a  little  larger,  so  much  the 
better.  Next,  get  a  piece  of  tin  (or 


better  still,  brass)  and  fasten  it  around 
bowl  (Fig.  1)  with  a  piece  projecting 
downward.  This  projection  is  for 
fastening  the  pipe  to  something.  The 
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best  thing  to  hold  it  is  a  music-stand, 
taking  out  the  rack  proper  and  using 
the  stand.  Have  the  tin  projection 
made  to  fit  into  the  slot  made  in  the 
stand.  This  stand  is  very  convenient, 


as  it  can  be  raised  and  lowered  as  suits 
the  subject.  Place  around  the  top  of 
pipe-bowl  a  strip  of  asbestos  or  lamp- 
wick  and  glue  it  fast.  You  next  want 
a  bulb  and  tube.  What  is  used  on 
the  shutter  of  a  camera  is  very  good, 
but  almost  any  kind  will  do.  Put  the 
end  of  tube  over  pipe-stem  and  you  are 
ready  to  make  your  flash. 

To  make  the  flash,  proceed  as 
follows  :  First  soak  up  the  wick  around 
bowl  of  pipe  with  alcohol;  then  put  the 
amount  of  powder  to  be  used  inside 
the  bowl  ;  place  pipe  in  stand  and 
when  everything  is  ready,  light  the 
wick  and  wait  until  there  is  a  good 
flame  over  the  bowl  and  then  squeeze 
the  bulb  and  the  deed  is  done. 

This  apparatus  burns  all  the  powder 
and  makes  a  fine  flash.  Fig.  2  shows 
the  whole  outfit. 

T.  T.  Henning  in  “  The  Photo -Beacon." 
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Nought  have  I  to  bring 
Tramping  a-chill  and  shivering, 
Except  these  pine-cones  for  a  blaze, 
Except  a  fog  which  follows, 

And  stuffs  up  all  the  hollows, 

Except  a  hoar  frost  here  and  there.” 

Christina  Rossetti. 


ENLARGING  BY 
ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT. 

By  G.  P.  Moon. 

IT  is  scarcely  necessary  to  draw 
attention  to  the  many  advantages, 
pictorially  considered,  which  the 
large  photograph,  say  one  12x8,  has 
over  the  quarter-plate  or  even  the  half¬ 
plate,  not  of  course  in  all  cases,  but 
certainly  in  the  majority.  There  is  a 
breadth  and  beauty  about  each  which 
we  do  not  find  in  those  of  small  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  moreover,  and  this  is  a  point 
likely  to  find  favour  with  many  ama¬ 
teurs,  big  pictures  when  tastefully 
framed  and  properly  hung,  aid  much 
in  the  adornment  of  a  room. 

“Are  we  then  to  be  discontented  with 
our  quarter-plate  cameras  because 
they  can  produce  only  small  pictures  ?  ” 
some  one  may  say.  By  no  means. 
The  quarter-plate  is  a  most  convenient 
size  of  apparatus  ;  its  light  weight  and 
portability  will  be  much  appreciated 
when  on  a  long  photographic  ramble ; 
and  the  minimum  of  current  expendi¬ 
ture  which  we  enjoy  by  its  adoption 
is  an  advantage  not  to  be  overlooked. 
Stick  to  your  quarter-plate  by  all 
means.  But  enlarge  your  pictures 
when  they  are  worthy  of  the  distinction. 

Most  amateurs  are  prone  to  regard 
this  operation  of  enlargement  as  some¬ 
thing  demanding  not  only  abilities  out 
of  the  common  order,  but  a  well-filled 
purse  to  boot.  Such  a  view  is  quite 
erroneous,  as  this  article  will  show. 

Enlarging  may  be  done  by  daylight 
or  artificial  light ;  but  the  latter  has 
many  advantages  during  these  short 
days  when  the  sun  so  rarely  appears. 
Therefore  we  shall  treat  only  of  en¬ 
largement  by  artificial  light. 

Let  us  first  of  all  briefly  glance  at 
the  requirements  of  an  enlarging 
apparatus — at  the  fundamental  principle 
common  to  all  without  exception. 

In  the  first  place  we  have  the  nega¬ 
tive  from  which  the  enlargement  is  to 
be  made,  under  such  conditions  that 
as  much  light  as  possible  falls  upon  one 
side  of  it.  In  the  second  place  we  have, 
on  the  side  opposite  to  the  source  of 
illumination,  a  lens  fixed  at  a  certain 
ascertained  distance  from  the  negative. 
And  in  the  third  place,  we  have  a  sheet 
of  bromide  paper,  or  other  sensitive 
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surface,  in  such  a  position  that  the 
enlarged  image  of  the  negative  falls 
upon  it  in  accurate  focus.  The  greater 
the  degree  of  enlargement,  the  further 
must  the  lens  and  bromide  paper  be 
separated  from  each  other,  and  the 
longer  must  be  the  exposure,  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  light  decreasing  as  the 
square  of  the  distance.  So  if  we  give 
5  seconds’  exposure  at  a  certain  dis¬ 
tance,  double  the  distance  will  require 
not  io  seconds’  exposure  but  20,  three 
times  the  distance  will  require  not  15 
seconds’  exposure,  but  45  seconds, 
and  so  on. 


Fig.  1. 

The  simplest  method  of  enlarging  by 
artificial  light  is  that  depicted  in  fig.  1. 
It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  amateur 
possesses  an  ordinary  stand  or  bellows 
camera  or  a  hand  camera,  focussing  or 
otherwise,  in  which  the  plate  during 
exposure  has  a  position  near  the  Dack 
of  the  chamber.  The  apparatus  con¬ 
sists  of  three  parts,  the  easel  (a)  which 
holds  the  bromide  paper,  the  camera 
(b),  and  what  we  may  term  the  light 
chamber  (c). 

The  first  may  be  simply  a  square  of 
wood,  f-inch  thick  and  a  couple  of 
inches  larger  than  the  bromide  paper 
to  be  used,  strengthened  by  a  couple 
of  cross  pieces  at  the  back,  and  sup¬ 
ported  in  a  perpendicular  position  by 
another  piece  of  board  screwed  at  right 
angles,  as  illustrated  in  fig.  2. 


In  this  case  the  bromide  sheet  is 
simply  laid  on  the  easel  and  secured 
by  means  of  drawing-pins  at  each 
corner.  But  there  is  considerable 
difficulty  in  drawing  the  paper  tight 


enough  to  prevent  wrinkles  or  bulges 
when  adopting  this  method  of  holding 
the  sheet.  A  better  way  is  to  attach 
a  sheet  of  glass  to  the  front  of  the  easel, 
say  by  screwing  four  little  rebated 
blocks  (two  of  which  are  depicted  in 


fig.  3)  at  its  top  and  bottom.  On  the 
surface  of  this  glass  the  paper  is  laid 
after  being  soaked  in  water  till  quite 
limp,  and  ah  wrinkles  are  smoothed 
out  with  a  pad  of  cotton  wool. 

But  it  is  not  easy  to  get  a  critically 
sharp  image  by  focussing  on  a  paper 
screen  ;  much  better  is  it  to  focus  in 
the  usual  way  on  ground  glass,  making 
use  of  a  compound  magnifier.  Then 
the  glass  is  removed  and  its  place  is 
taken  by  the  bromide  sheet.  The 
easel  in  this  case  is  a  framed  sheet  of 
plate  glass,  having  a  removable  back, 
which  keeps  the  paper  well  up  to 
register.  A  printing  frame  with  a  sheet 
of  glass  secured  with  putty  makes  an 
excellent  piece  of  apparatus;  but  it  is 
possible  to  manufacture  one  at  a  much 
cheaper  cost,  in  the  following  manner. 


Procure  four  pieces  of  plain  oak 
picture  framing,  say  inches  wide,  and 
long  enough  when  put  together  picture- 
frame  fashion  to  hold  a  sheet  of  plate 
glass  an  inch  larger  than  the  proposed 
enlargement.  The  extremities  of  these 
pieces  are  bevelled,  and  are  united 
with  glue  and  a  couple  of  nails.  A 
layer  of  putty  is  then  spread  on  the 
rebate  and  the  sheet  of  glass  is  laid 
upon  it  and  pressed  well  home. 

The  removable  back  consists  of  a 
single  piece  of  -|-inch  board.  The 
mode  of  retaining  this  in  close  contact 
with  the  glass  will  be  seen  on  consult¬ 
ing  fig.  4.  A  couple  of  bars,  f-inch 
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thick  and  about  inches  wide  turn  on 
a  screw  driven  through  their  centres 
into  the  back.  Their  extremities  en¬ 
gage  with  catches  screwed  to  the 
frame,  as  a  glance  at  fig.  4  will  show. 
These  catches,  sectionally  depicted  in 
fig.  4,  are  formed  of  wood  of  proper 
thickness,  and  must  be  so  constructed 
that  the  back  is  pressed  tightly  against 
the  plate  glass  when  the  ends  of  the 
bars  are  brought  into  contact  with 
them. 

This  easel  can  be  held  upright  in  the 
manner  suggested  in  the  case  of  the 
first  mentioned. 

The  light  chamber  is  merely  a  box, 
the  dimensions  of  which  are  not  of 
much  importance.  One  foot  deep  and 
wide,  and  a  couple  high  will  be  a  satis¬ 
factory  size.  Such  a  box  may  be 
purchased  almost  anywhere,  for  there 
is  no  necessity  to  go  to  the  trouble  of 
making  it. 

Stand  the  easel  and  box  on  a  table, 
and  make  a  mark  on  the  front  of  the 
box  level  with  the  centre  of  the  easel. 
At  this  point  cut  an  aperture  J-inch 
less  than  the  negative  from  which  the 
enlargement  is  to  be  made,  and  bevel 
the  edges  inward.  On  the  outside 
fasten  at  the  bottom  a  couple  of  little 
catches  similar  to  those  which  secure 

Fig.  5- 

the  glass  in  the  easel,  and  at  the  top  a 
turn-button,  fig.  5.  These  are  de¬ 
signed  to  hold  the  negative.  On  the 
inside  secure  a  piece  of  ground  glass — 
ground  surface  outward. 

A  platform  is  next  constructed 
underneath  this  aperture  to  raise  the 
camera  so  that  the  centre  of  easel,  lens 
and  negative  may  be  in  the  same 
straight  line.  Obviously  its  height 
will  depend  upon  the  make  of  camera. 
But  whatever  its  dimensions  it  is 
simply  a  bottomless  box,  made  of 
-|-inch  wood,  large  enough  to  hold  the 
camera  in  the  right  position.  It  may 
or  may  not  be  screwed  to  the  light 
chamber. 

The  light  chamber  has  no  side  open, 
that  is  to  say,  the  lid  must  be  nailed 
on,  and  two  openings  are  cut  in  the 
back,  as  shown  in  the  first  diagram, 
the  top  one  being  about  6  inches  square, 


and  the  bottom  one  a  little  larger. 
Over  the  first  a  piece  of  canary  glass 
is  fixed,  say  by  means  of  four  drawing- 
pins,  for  this  aperture  constitutes  a 
window  through  which  the  internal 
operations  are  viewed,  and  obviously 
it  would  not  do  to  let  white  light 
escape  ;  and  a  sleeve  or  rather  cone  of 
double  silesia,  or  some  other  opaque 
material,  has  its  wider  end  tacked 
around  the  bottom  aperture,  so  that 
the  other  end,  which  has  elastic  run 
round  it,  and  fits  the  wrist,  protrudes 
into  the  box. 

—I 

Fig.  6. 

Such  is  the  whole  of  the  enlarging 
apparatus.  An  addition  of  great  utility 
would  be  a  sort  of  guide  for  the  easel 
to  work  backwards  and  forwards  upon, 
which  would  not  only  insure  the  latter 
being  always  at  right  angles  with  the 
axis  of  the  lens,  but  would  also 
obviate  the  necessity  of  finding  the 
position  of  the  easel  for  every  degree 
of  enlargement.  Fig.  6  gives  the  idea. 
A  couple  of  boards  one  inch  thick, 
three  inches  wide,  and  about  four  feet 
long,  (supposing  the  lens  used  is  of 
6-inch  focus,  and  the  greatest  enlarge¬ 
ment  is  12x10)  are  screwed  to  the 
base  of  the  light  box  two  inches  apart, 
and  are  kept  parallel  with  each  other 
by  a  crossbar  at  the  other  extremity. 
To  the  base  of  the  easel  is  screwed  a 
piece  of  wood  of  proper  size  to  run 
firmly,  yet  easily,  in  the  slot  thus 
formed,  fig.  7. 


To  illustrate  the  adtion  of  the 
apparatus,  let  us  particularize  the 
process  of  enlarging  a  negative,  which 
should  be  crisp,  and  full  of  details,  and 
not  too  dense. 

We  can  either  enlarge  diredt  on  to 
bromide  paper,  or  make  an  enlarged 
negative  from  which  prints  can  be  got 
by  contadt.  But  the  former  method 


is  preferable  for  beginners,  and  has 
cheapness  to  commend  it. 

In  a  room  from  which  all  adtinic 
light  may  be  excluded,  the  apparatus 
is  arranged  on  a  long  table  or  bench. 
The  negative,  film  side  outward,  is 
slipped  into  its  position  in  front  of  the 
aperture  in  the  light  box ;  the  camera 
is  deposited  upon  its  shelf,  in  the 
manner  depidted  in  fig.  i,  and  a  piece 
of  some  opaque  cloth  is  carefully 
arranged  around  the  joining  to  prevent 
the  emergence  of  light  rays.  The 
reversing  back  must  be  removed  from 
the  instrument. 

Supposing  we  desire  to  enlarge  to 
i2Xio,  we  place  the  easel  about  thirty  - 
two  inches  from  the  negative,  and  rack 
out  the  lens  till  the  distance  between  it 
and  the  negative  is  eight  inches.  How 
do  we  calculate  these  distances  ?  Here  is 
the  rule. 

Add  one  to  the  number  of  times  of 
enlargement  and  multiply  by  the  focus 
of  the  lens ;  this  gives  the  distance 
between  lens  and  sensitive  surface. 
To  ascertain  the  distance  between  the 
lens  and  negative,  divide  the  distance 
between  the  lens  and  sensitive  surface 
by  number  of  times  of  enlargement. 
For  example,  our  lens  has  a  focus  of 
6  inches,  and  as  the  enlargement  is 
three  times  (for  12  inches,  the  longest 
side  of  the  bromide  paper,  is  three  times 
the  length  of  the  negative’s  longest 
side,  roughly  speaking,  4  inches),  this 
gives  us  3  +  1x6  =  24  inches,  distance 
between  lens  and  paper  ;  and  24  inches 
divided  by  three  (number  of  times  of 
enlargement)  gives  8  as  the  distance 
between  lens  and  negative. 

The  next  part  of  the  operation  is 
one  of  the  utmost  importance — the 
focussing.  This  will  not  be  difficult 
if  Ave  light  a  strip  of  magnesium 
ribbon,  and  suspend  it  from  a  rvire  in 
the  top  of  the  light  box,  so  that  it 
burns  a  little  distance  from  the 
negative.  An  improvement  upon  this 
Avould  be  to  get  some  patient  friend  to 
hold  the  ribbon,  for  in  this  case  Ave 
Avould  secure  illumination  at  any 
desired  point  of  the  negative.  But  I 
think  we  should  endeavour  to  be  inde¬ 
pendent  of  outside  assistance,  and  the 
first  method  will  work  quite  satisfac¬ 
torily  Avhen  a  little  practice  has  been  had. 

Well,  Ave  are  satisfied  with  the 
sharpness  of  the  image.  The  next 


thing  to  do  is  to  make  the  exposure. 

So,  by  the  light  of  the  dark-room 
lamp,  a  sheet  of  rapid  bromide  paper 
is  taken  from  its  envelope  and  secured 
to  the  easel  in  one  of  the  Avays  par¬ 
ticularized.  Needless  to  say,  the 
sensitive  surface  must  be  turned 
towards  the  lens.  We  know  which  is 
the  film  side  because  the  paper  curls 
Avith  this  side  imvard. 

Then  the  exposure  is  made.  The 
right  hand  is  inserted  into  the  light 
box  through  the  sleeve,  and  a  strip  of 
magnesium  ribbon  about  12  inches, 
long  is  ignited  at  a  small  spirit  lamp 
or  taper  placed  at  one  side  of  the  box 
so  as  to  cast  no  illumination  upon  the 
negative.  This  is  then  Avaved  about 
in  front  of  the  negative  and  about  six 
inches  from  it,  all  parts  getting  the 
same  amount  of  illumination.  It  is 
well  to  hold  the  ribbon  by  means  of  a 
pair  of  pliers,  else  there  is  a  chance  of 
getting  the  fingers  burnt,  Avhich  is  a 
possibility  best  avoided.  With  a  nega¬ 
tive  of  average  density  and  a  three 
times  enlargement,  12  inches  of  ribbon 
will  be  found  to  give  the  correct  ex¬ 
posure,  working  at  f/16.  The  necessary 
exposure  for  different  negatives,  stops 
and  degrees  of  enlargement  are,  of 
course,  readily  calculated  from  this. 

Two  large  dishes  are  required  for 
the  developing  operation.  They  may 
be  of  home  manufacture,  made  either 
of  Avaterproof  cardboard  or  zinc  painted 
Avith  three  coats  of  Aspinall’s  bath 
enamel. 

Different  manufacturers  have  their 
OAvn  pet  developing  formula,  but  I  do 
not  think  the  amateur  can  go  far  Avrong 
in  adopting  the  folloAving  which  will 
develop  se\reral  prints  in  succession  : — 
No.  1. 


Metol .  400  grains. 

Sodium  sulphite .  8  ozs. 

Potassium  bromide  .  50  ,, 

Water  .  80  ,, 

No.  2. 

Potassium  carbonate .  8  ozs 

Water  .  80  ,, 


Use  one  part  of  No.  2  to  three  parts 
of  No.  1. 

No  clearing  bath  is  required  Avith  this 
developer.  The  prints  must  be  rinsed 
in  three  or  four  changes  of  water,  and 
then  fixed  in  a  solution  consisting  of 
hypo  i-lb.,  Avater  40  ozs.  The  after 
treatment  is  similar  to  a  silver  print 
and  therefore  need  not  be  dAvelt  upon. 
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The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers, 
and  their  letters  are  at  all  times  read  with  interest, 
though  it  is  not  as  a  rule  possible  to  reply  to  them  at 
great  length  or  as  fully  as  many  of  them  deserve. 
Suggestions  are  always  welcome,  and  when  practicable 
are  adopted.  Rejected  manuscripts  are  returned  if 
stamps  have  been  enclosed  for  that  purpose.  See 
also  notice  at  head  of  “Answers  to  Correspondents." 
Address  letters— The  Editor,  The  Practical  and  junior 
Photographer ,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

CALENDAR. 

Oct  s — Nov.  3,  1900.  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society  New  Gallery.  Hon.  Sec.,  J.  A. 
Hodges,  66,  Russell  Square,  W.C. 

Oct.  21 — Nov.  18.  Exhibition  of  the  Philadelphia 
Photographic  Salon. 

Oct.  30 — Nov.  3  Exhibition  of  the  Sefton  Park  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society.  Hon.  Sec.,  Geo.  Birtwistle,  7, 
Gainsborough  Road,  Sefton  Park,  Liverpool. 

Nov.  9  Exhibition  of  the  Bishop  Auckland  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society. 

Nov.  12 — 1 7.  Triennial  Exhibition  of  the  Ashton-under- 
Lyne  Photographic  Society.  (Pictures  received  by 
invitation  only.)  Hon.  Sec.,  Robert  T.  Marsland, 
24,  Park  Parade,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Nov.  13 — 17.  Exhibition  of  the  Aintree  Photographic 
Society.  Hon.  Sec,,  Theodore  Wood,  12,  Highfield 
Road,  Walton,  Liverpool. 

Nov.  21 — 27.  Exhibition  of  the  Cleveland  Camera  Club. 
Hon.  Sec.,  F.  W.  Pearson,  98,  Victoria  Road, 
Middlesborough. 

Jan.,  1901.  International  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  India.  Hon.  Sec.,  T.  C.  Downing,  57, 
Park  Street,  Calcutta,  India. 


From  the  Editor’s  Desk. 

Another  Mr.  W.  R.  Bland,  an  old 

“  Junior  Salon  ”  and  highly  esteemed  cor- 
Criticism.  respondent,  has  favoured 

us  with  a  long  and  apprecia¬ 
tive  letter,  a  portion  of  which  is  as  follows  : — 
I  see  that  Mr.  Peter  Mackay  has  written  you 
anent  the  “Junior  Salon.”  Well,  I  won’t  find 
fault  with  Mr.  Mackay,  except  to  say  that  when 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  sky  is  shown  in  the 
print,  it  does  not  always  follow  that  water 
should-  be  lower  in  tone  than  that,  because  the 
water  may  get  its  light  from  sky  higher  up  and 
not.  shown.  In  the  “Junior  Salon”  the  pic¬ 
ture  that  appealed  to  me  most  is  No.  88,  by 
A.  W.  Cooper.  Though  a  small  print  it  is 
distinguished  by  its  “largeness,”  and  I  find 
repeated  pleasure  in  it  every  time  I  see  it,  and 
it  is  no  small  compliment  to  say  that  I  have 
sometimes  unearthed  the  magazine  on  purpose 
to  have  another  look  at  this  print.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  impossible  to  judge  fairly  from  half-tone 
reproductions,  and  some  of  the  views  are  so 
small  and  my  eyesight  not  so  good  as  it  was, 
that  I  have  difficulty  in  quite  making  some  of 
them  out,  but  No  42,  by  J.  Owen  Price,  is 
almost  a  painter’s  rendering  of  the  subjedt. 
No.  61,  by  J.  P.  Holding,  is  full  of  charm,  and 
the  tone  values  appear  to  be  true.  It  has  a 
good  foreground,  good  lines,  and  distance 
and  atmosphere.  The  glimpse  of  the  cottage 
comes  in  admirably  and  lends  a  human 


presence  to  the  whole.  No.  50,  by  W.  P. 
Grosvenor,  is  a  beautiful  bit  of  tone  render¬ 
ing.  If  the  boat  on  the  left  were  away  and 
only  the  distant  one,  represented  by  a  dot  of 
black,  shown,  I  think  even  this  charming 
thing  would  be  improved.  The  sky  is  so 
beautiful,  and  it  is  a  relief  to  get  a  reflection 
of  white  sails  in  the  water  after  so  many  black 
ones  we  see  now-a-days.  No.  17,  by  M. 
Walters,  would  be  effedive  and  reposeful 
except  for  the  unfortunate  bend  of  the  trees 
on  the  right.  No  25,  by  Miss  M.  A.  Barnes, 
is  altogether  on  the  right  lines  in  selection, 
but  a  more  effective  lighting  is  required.  No. 
43,  by  Miss  Florence  Cooke,  seems  a  good 
piece  of  work  and  certainly  one  that  called  for 
both  thought  and  technique.  No.  76,  by  Miss 
Jessie  Picken,  looks  very  well  through  the 
hand  glass  I  am  compelled  to  use.  The  little 
lad  making  the  snowball  is  very  well  posed, 
and  even  that  wall  comes  in  well  and  natur¬ 
ally.  I  cannot  make  out  the  confused  mass  at. 
the  end  of  the  wall.  No.  81,  by  Chas.  J. 
Hankinson,  is  most  graceful,  a  “pifture”' 
photograph  ;  and  I  can  only  regret  that  my 
attention  is  drawn  from  the  face  and  figure  so 
excellently  posed  to  try  to  make  out  what  it  is 
the  girl  is  fondling.  These,  I  think,  are  the 
ones  which  appealed  to  me  the  most,  several 
others  seem  to  me  very  good,  and  there  are 
some  of  which  I  can  only  wonder  how  they 
got  in. 

Future  of  It  is  decidedly  pleasant  to 

Pictorial  find  so  clever  a  writer  as 

Photography.  Mr.  Dallett  Fuguet  making 
a  statement  in  accordance 
with  views  we  have  long  held  and  frequently 
expressed  in  these  pages  and  elsewhere. 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  an  article  entitled 
“Maker  and  Critic,”  which  is  full  of  enlighten¬ 
ment,  in  Camera  Notes  (The  New  York  Camera 
Club)  he  writes  as  follows: — “Pidorial  photo¬ 
graphy  has  a  great  future  before  it  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  influence,”  prophesying  that  the  day  will 
come  when  knowledge  and  love  of  beauty 
will  be  all-pervasive  and  infectious,  and  it  will 
be  impossible  for  the  shops  to  sell  the  glaringly 
inartistic  prints  they  exhibit  now-a-days.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  by  the  influence  of  photo¬ 
graphy  very  many  people  are  finding  their 
eyes  gradually  opening  to  a  feeling  for  the 
beautiful  and  an  entire  dissatisfa&ion  with 
that  which  takes  the  crude  taste  of  the  world 
in  general.  It  may  be  a  far  cry  as  yet,  but  I 
believe  this  rapid  spreading  of  photography  as 
a  hobby  will  exercise  a  potent  check  upon 
such  disfigurements  as  advertisements  in  fields, 
telegraph  posts  and  other  eyesores,  and  the 
hideous  buildings  to  be  seen  in  every  town. 
Mere  utility  has  too  long  been  the  sole 
controlling  power. 


Pictures  for  One  of  the  most  useful  and 
the  Home.  pradicable  applications  of 

the  camera,  from  the  ama¬ 
teur’s  point  of  view,  is  to  furnish  the  house 
with  pidures.  Since  the  pidures  are  one’s 
own  work  they  naturally  have  a  special  beauty 
of  that  sort  which  lies  in  the* eye  of  the 
beholder;  dangerous  to  some  extent,  for  the 
eye  is  sometimes  less  educated  than  it  should 
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be,  out  at  the  best  giving  to  the  work  of  our 
head  and  hands  an  additional  charm.  As 
compared  with  oil  paintings  of  real  merit, 
sun-pi6tures  are  much  less  costly,  and  for  my 
own  part  I  would  infinitely  prefer  a  good  photo¬ 
graph  to  a  third-rate  painting  of  the  kind  that 
grow  so  profusely  in  that  type  of  cabinet-makers’ 
shop  where  one  can  furnish  a  house  at  any 
price  from  ^25  to  ^2,500.  Yet  on  counting 
my  photographically  inclined  friends,  only 
one  or  two  in  the  dozen  seem  to  care  about 
putting  photographs  upon  their  walls,  and 
when  they  do  they  are  mostly  the  ordinary 
species  of  silver  print  mounted  on  white 
India-tinted  card,  with  the  inevitable  reeded 
oak  frame.  The  rest  of  my  friends  are  content, 
perhaps,  with  a  colledtion  of  loose  prints, 
curled  up  in  tube  form,  or  fastened  on  heavy 
mounts,  cumbersome  and  often  dirty.  Blessed 
be  the  minority  who  consider  the  matter  one 
of  importance  as  affedting  their  reputation  in 
regard  to  art  and  technique !  I  wish  to 
encourage  every  photographer  to  practise 
pidture-making,  not  necessarily  for  the  public 
gallery,  but,  first  and  foremost,  for  his  own 
home.  Let  no  year  pass  by  without  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  at  least  one  well-thought-out,  well- 
prepared  enlargement  to  the  home  pidture 
gallery.  Keep  in  touch  with  the  best  exhi¬ 
bitions  in  order  to  cultivate  your  taste, 
consider  your  credit  as  a  sun-artist  at  stake, 
and  deem  it  a  wise  obligation  to  impose  upon 
yourself.  The  work  will  train  head  and  hand 
— the  perfedted  produdtion  of  the  time  will 
serve  as  a  constant  incitement  to  surpass  it. 


A  Time  for  According  to  the  wisdom  of 

Making  Slides.  Solomon  there  is  a  time  for 
everything,  and  everything 
should  be  done  at  the  right  time.  The  present, 
then,  should  surely  be  called  a  good  season 
for  the  preparation  of  lantern  slides,  since 
their  use  can  be  made  to  yield  both  enjoyment 
and  instrudtion  during  long  evenings  when 
the  inclemency  of  winter  renders  out-door 
pursuits  no  longer  possible.  To  be  a  photo¬ 
grapher  and  not  to  display  your  work  by 
means  of  the  lantern  is  very  nearly  akin  to 
hiding  one's  light  under  a  bushel,  unless  one 
is  very  prolific  at  print  making  or  exhibiting 
enlargements.  Nor  are  the  ordinary  lantern 
slide  processes  either  difficult  or  tedious  ;  for 
my  own  part  I  would  rather  make  ten  lantern 
slides  than  five  gelatino-chloride  prints  ;  they 
can  be  brought  to  completion  more  quickly 
and  with  greater  certainty.  The  novice  will 
be  well  advised  to  begin  operations  with  the 
hydrochinone  developer,  until  he  arrives  at 
proficiency  in  the  manipulations.  That  being 
accomplished,  the  ideal  to  keep  in  view  is  to 
vary  the  tones  or  tints  of  one's  slides,  and  as 
far  as  possible  tint  them  to  suit  the  subjedts. 
Sunny  scenes  in  warm  brown,  seascapes  in 
blue  or  green,  portraits  in  engraving  black, 
November  landscapes  in  cold  sepia.  These 
are,  broadly,  the  colours  to  convey  a  true 
impression  in  each  case,  while  the  mere  change 
in  tint,  as  each  slide  gives  place  to  the  next, 
will  in  itself  exercise  a  marked  effect  upon  the 
spectators,  for  nothing  is  more  fatiguing  to 
the  eye  than  to  gaze  for  any  length  of  time 
upon  bright  pidtures  of  a  uniform  colour.  The 


tones  that  I  have  mentioned  can  be  produced 
without  the  employment  of  complicated  formu¬ 
lae,  and  next  month  1  propose  to  contribute  a 
practical  paper  upon  the  subjedt  to  these 
columns,  written  specially  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  appreciate  the  additional  pleasure 
derived  from  slides  in  varied  tints. 


Length  of  Studio. — Writing  on  the  subject 
of  studio  building,  the  editor  of  the  British 
Journal  observes  that  if  a  smaller  distance  than 
eighteen  feet  in  length  is  chosen  the  perspective 
will  be  so  exaggerated — the  floor  appearing  to 
slope  upwards,  and  the  slightest  prominence 
of  hand  or  foot  producing  these  parts  in  huge 
proportion — that  the  result  will  be  eminently 
unsatisfactory.  This  does  not  mean  a  studio 
eighteen  feet  long ;  allowance  is  to  be  made 
for  length  of  camera  and  for  space  behind  it  to 
work  in.  Two  and  a  half  feet  for  these  is  a 
minimum.  Then  at  the  other  end  of  the 
studio  it  is  impossible  to  put  the  sitter  right 
against  the  background  ;  a  further  allowance 
to  permit  the  occasional  use  of  a  head  rest  or 
the  production  of  accessories  must  be  made, 
and  this  cannot  be  safely  put  down  at  much 
less  than  three  feet ;  total  length  twenty-three 
or  four  feet,  for  taking  cabinet  full-length 
portraits  with  comfort.  For  groups  five  or 
six  feet  more  will  be  necessary. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. — From 
the  winter  prospectus  of  this,  one  of  the 
foremost  societies  in  Scotland,  we  note,  among 
other  interesting  and  useful  fixtures  and 
arrangements,  a  series  of  practical  lectures  or 
demonstrations  intended  especially  for  more 
advanced  amateurs.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  subjects  announced  on  the  syllabus  (these 
lectures  are  in  addition  to  the  regular  syllabus) : 
‘‘The  Camera:  Exposure  and  Development,” 
James  Burns;  “Printing  Processes,"  J.  B. 
Johnston;  “Enlarging,”  R.  S.  Webster; 
“Lantern  Slide  Making,”  Wm.  Mitchell: 
“Flashlight  Photography,”  Frank  C.  Inglis; 
“Composition  of  a  Picture,”  James  Patrick. 

Exhibition  of  American  Photographs. — 
An  exhibition  of  about  two  hundred  American 
photographs,  comprising  the  work  of  the 
principal  photographers  in  the  United  States, 
is  now  open  at  the  rooms  of  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society,  in  Russell  Square. 
Non-members  of  the  society  will  be  admitted 
upon  presentation  of  card,  between  10  a.m. 
and  4  p.m.  This  collection  of  prints  has  been 
brought  over  by  Mr.  F.  Holland  Day,  who 
has  taken  up  his  residence  in  London  and 
proposes  to  remain  in  this  country  for  a  year 
or  two.  We  believe  he  intends  to  continue 
his  somewhat  extraordinary  genre  photography 
while  residing  here. 

Ashton-  Under  -Lyne  Photographic 
Exhibition. — Preparations  for  the  Triennial 
Exhibition  of  the  Ashton-under-Lyne  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  are  in  a  forward  state.  The 
exhibition,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  not 
competitive,  and  pictures  are  gathered  in  by 
invitation.  Messrs.  R.  T.  Marsland,  one  of 
the  Hon.  Secs.,  and  Mr.  T.  Cheyne,  a 
prominent  member,  have  spent  some  days  at 
the  London  exhibitions  selecting  some  of  the 
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best  work  for  the  purpose,  so  that  those  in 
Lancashire  will  find  it  well  worth  their  while 
to  visit  Ashton-under-Lyne  during  the  week 
beginning  with  the  12th  and  ending  with  the 
17th  of  November. 

Hot  Studios. — A  photographer's  studio  is 
generally  looked  upon,  and  too  often  justly  so, 
as  a  typically  hot  place.  So  says  the  British 
Journal,  and  largely  attributes  this  prevailing 
tendency  to  high  temperature  to  want  of  height 
in  the  structure.  From  both  considerations 
of  temperature  and  ventilation,  the  studio 
should  be  reasonably  lofty,  and  our  contem¬ 
porary  also  points  out  that  the  blinds  need 
not  be  in  close  proximity  to  the  glass,  but  will 
do  equally  well  if  arranged  in  disregard  of  the 
lines  of  the  roof,  so  long  as  they  remain  clear 
of  any  moveable  object. 

Warwick  Plate  Co’s  Competitions. — The 
following  are  the  awards  for  the  month  of 
October — £10  prize — H.  Price,  “A  design  for 
a  fan.”  £5  prize  —  W.  Kilbey,  "Diving.” 
£1  prizes — j.  W.  Anderson,  W.  W.  Baker, 
Miss  Nelly  Blakeley,  Mrs.  Delves  Broughton, 
J.  S.  Carbines,  Albert  Durn,  Evan  Griffiths, 
H.  A.  Briscoe  Harrison,  W.  Ives,  J.  McCleery, 
F.  j.  Mortimer,  D.  Murray,  J.  D.  Murray,  J. 
C  Oliver,  W.  Page,  W.  R.  Prior,  A  J.  H. 
Roberts,  R.  C.  Ryan,  H.  D.  Trenchard,  J. 
Waterall. 

The  following  new  societies  have  been 
formed  during  the  past  month: — Shepherd's 
Bush  Photographic  Society,  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr. 
P.  W.  Jackson,  26,  Pennard  Road,  Shepherd's 
Bush,  London,  W.  Highbury  Quadrant 
Scientific  and  Photographic  Society,  Hon. 
Sec.,  Mr.  A.  E.  Birch,  24,  Grayling  Road, 
London,  N.  St.  Helens  Camera  Club,  Hon. 
Sec.,  Mr.  W.  P.  Baker,  10,  Bridge  Street, 
St.  Helens,  Lancs. 

Southsea. — The  Southsea  Amateur  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  hold  their  thirteenth  annual 
exhibition  on  the  29th,  30th  and  31st  of 
January,  1901,  at  their  headquarters,  5,  Pem¬ 
broke  Road,  Portsmouth.  There  are  to  be 
six  open  classes  with  silver  and  bronze  medals 
and  certificates  in  each  class.  Full  particulars 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr. 
Gilbert  Wood,  10,  Pelham  Road,  Southsea. 

New  rooms  have  been  acquired  by  the 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  Photographic  Association 
in  the  magnificent  premises  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
in  Blackett  Street.  The  extended  and  comfort¬ 
able  accommodation  of  the  kind  now  available 
should  lead  to  an  augmented  membership  and 
increased  utility  to  each  individual  member. 

In  connection  with  a  grand  bazaar  in  aid  of 
the  Musselburgh  Brass  Band,  a  photographic 
exhibition  is  to  be  held  at  the  end  of  November, 
Seven  classes  are  announced,  and  particulars 
may  be  had  from  Mr.  J.  Edington  Aitken,  2, 
Inveresk  Terrace,  Musselburgh. 

The  Leeds  Camera  Club. — A  change  has 
been  made  in  the  secretary  of  this  organization. 
Mr.  Stockwell  has  resigned  and  his  place  has 
been  taken  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Issott,  62,  Compton 
Road,  Harehills,  Leeds. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Bennett  has  entered  the  ranks  of 
professional  photography.  He  proposes  to 
give  his  time  chiefly  to  architectural  and 
technical  work. 


Trade  Exhibitions  with  the  cine- 

Specialities  matograph  at  home  have 

and  Notices.  been  so  far  expensive  luxur¬ 
ies  only  within  reach  of  the 
wealthy,  but  the  production  of  a  compact 
apparatus  at  a  comparatively  moderate  price, 
for  use  with  oil,  lime-light,  or  incandescent 
gas,  has  put  this  state  of  affairs  on  a  very 
different  footing  For  £5  Messrs.  W.  Butcher 
and  Son,  of  Black’neath,  now  supply  what 
they  call  the  ‘‘Primus”  Home  Cinematograph. 
We  have  seen  one  of  these  instruments  in  use,  and 
though,  of  course,  no  one  would  be  unreasonable 
enough  to  expect  the  results  on  the  screen  to  be 
equal  to  those  obtained  with  the  large  instru¬ 
ments  used  for  public  displays,  still  they  give 
effects  of  excellent  clearness  and  realism. 
The  lantern  portion  is  of  Russian  iron,  a 
mahogany  base-board  carries  the  mechanism 
for  passing  the  film  before  the  lens.  The 
standard  Edison  gauge  is  used  so  that  any 
films  will  work  on  the  apparatus.  Three 
first-class  films  four  feet  long  and  bound 
for  continuous  action  are  supplied  with  the 
cinematograph,  which  is  turned  out  in  a  box 
fitted  with  a  handle  and  is  altogether  a  very 
complete  apparatus.  Messrs.  Butcher  &  Son 
have  numerous  other  novelties  in  connection 
with  the  cinematograph  and  lantern  trade. 
A  catalogue  recently  issued  may  be  obtained 
on  application. 


To  Messrs.  G.  W.  Wilson  &  Co.’s  immense 
collection  of  lantern  slides  a  further  set  has 
been  added  illustrating  the  life  of  Admiral 
Lord  Nelson.  The  catalogue  is  now  ready. 
The  character  of  the  slides  may  be  roughly 
gathered  from  the  two  illustrations,  Norwich 


Grammar  School,  and  Turner’s  picture,  "The 
Fighting  Temeraire,”  which  are  selected  at 
random  from  the  series. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Lockyer  is  now  supplying  a  superior 
quality  of  sodium  sulphite,  guaranteed  to  be 
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free  from  sulphate,  in  eight-ounce  bottles  at 
eightpence  each.  Judging  by  the  sample  we 
have  received,  we  can  highly  recommend  this 
carefully  prepared  substance  for  the  photo¬ 
grapher.  Mr.  Lockyer  has  hit  upon  a  some¬ 
what  novel  advertising  device.  He  will 
supply  anyone,  who  cares  to  enclose  a  penny 
stamp,  with  a  packet  of  post-cards  bearing  a 
comical  illustration,  and  a  line  or  two  relative 
to  Lockyer's  hydrochinone  developer,  for 
example,  or  other  specialities.  These  post¬ 
cards  are  well  worth  one  penny  for  six. 

The  acme  of  good  taste,  combined  with  cheap¬ 
ness,  seems  to  have  been  reached  in  two  new 
albums  just  put  upon  the  market  by  Messrs. 
Percy  Lund,  Humphries  &  Co.,  Ltd.  One  of 
these,  entitled  “  Sun  Pictures,"  is  made  in  three 


sizes,  quarter-plate,  half-plate  and  whole-plate, 
selling  respectively  at  4d.,  6d.  and  gd.  These 
albums  have  an  appropriate  design  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Walton  on  the  cover,  and  a  space  for  a  small 
photograph.  They  are  made  of  the  well-known 
Nature  papers,  assorted  tints,  fastened  with  a 
tinted  ribbon.  The  production  is  very  chaste, 
and  no  more  suitable  and  economical  receptacle 
for  photographs  can  be  found.  A  marvellous 
pennyworth  is  the  ‘‘Sun  Sketches"  album, 


also  made  of  the  beautiful  Nature  papers. 
Photographers  should  ask  for  these  new  things 
from  their  dealers.  A  revised  price  list  can 
be  had  direct  from  the  makers. 

The  Primus  Lanternist’s  Pocket  Book  is  to 
hand,  and  is,  as  usual,  an  extremely  useful 
little  guide  as  well  as  a  receptacle  for  almost 
any  amount  of  notes.  No  lanternist  should 
be  without  a  Primus  pocket  book,  and  we  feel 
confident  that  no  lanternist  who  is  really  up 
to  date  and  anxious  to  come  to  the  front  will 


be  in  this  deplorable  condition.  On  account 
of  the  increased  cost  in  the  production  of  the 
pocket  book  Messrs.  Butcher  have  found  it 
necessary  to  make  a  small  charge,  and  it  is 
now  sixpence,  post-free.  This  is  practically 
giving  it  away,  however,  as  anyone  will  admit 
on  seeing  the  book. 

Mr.  W.  Tylar’s  new  motto  mounts  for  the 
season  1900- 1  should  be  acceptable  to  many 
amateur  photographers.  The  mounts,  which 
are  sold  in  a  neat  box  at  is.  6d.  per  dozen,  are 
in  tasteful  designs,  mostly  of  the  embossed 
white  type,  and  have  a  space  on  the  front, 
2J  x  if,  to  accommodate  the  photograph.  The 
mottoes  on  the  cards  are  out  of  the  common, 
and  come  as  a  relief  to  the  usual  “  good  wishes” 
and  “  hearty  greetings.” 

E .  Merck  has  succeeded  in  devising  a  method 
of  manufacturing  Pyrocatechin  in  heavy 
crystals,  and  has  submitted  us  a  sample  bottle. 
We  find  that  the  properties  are  practically  the 
same  as  those  of  pyrocatechin  resublimed,  and 
as  in  the  present  form  the  handling  is  much 
more  convenient,  the  discovery  will  prove  a 
boon.  Mr.  Merck  informs  us  that  in  view  of 
this  fact  they  now  intend  to  supply  the  crystal¬ 
lized  article  only. 

A  new  colour  sensitive  plate  has  been  put 
upon  the  market  by  the  Warwick  Dry  Plate 
Co.  It  is  entitled  "Rainbow,”  whether  from 
any  particular  adaptation  to  rainbow  taking 
we  do  not  know,  but  for  all  colours  involving 
a  preponderance  of  yellow  and  red  these 
plates  can  be  particularly  recommended.  Two 
speeds  are  obtainable,  one  of  45,  one  of  90,  by 
Wynne’s  meter. 

The  growth  of  the  cinematograph  and  all 
pertaining  to  it  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  a  large 
catalogue  of  apparatus  and  films  supplied 
by  the  Warwick  Trading  Co.,  Ltd.  This 
catalogue  of  160  pages  will  be  sent  free  on 
application. 

A  booklet  describing  the  new  Folding  Frena 
camera  may  now  be  had  from  Messrs.  R.  &  J. 
Beck,  Ltd.  Those  interested  in  hand  cameras, 
especially  the  more  ingenious  and  portable  sort, 
will  be  well  advised  to  obtain  this  pamphlet. 

*  * 

* 

Literary  and  Developers  and  Development  is 
Pictorial.  the  title  of  No.  5  of  the 

"  Amateur  Photographer 
Library.”  The  work  is  by  George  E.  Brown, 
and  it  strikes  us  as  being  exactly  the  sort  of 
volume  which  should  find  a  place  on  our 
readers’  bookshelves.  It  is  so  simply  written 
and  yet  it  contains  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
amateur  to  know.  All  sorts  of  developers  are 
covered,  even  down  to  the  newest,  although 
perhaps  by  the  time  this  is  in  print  what  is 
“newest”  now  may  be  old,  seeing  that  so 
many  fresh  solutions  appear  almost  weekly. 
The  chemical  why  and  wherefore  is  in  each 
case  dealt  with  in  terms  which  do  not  require 
a  chemical  expert  to  understand,  and  the  first 
two  or  three  pages,  which  deal  with  the 
dark-room  and  the  developing  outfit,  and  how 
to  mix  solutions,  appear  to  us  as  being 
extremely  useful.  Towards  the  latter  portion 
of  the  volume  the  author  goes  off  into  the 
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higher  flights  of  development,  so  to  speak, 
but  so  gently  and  nicely  that  even  the  most 
dilettante  reader  will  be  able  to  follow  him. 

New  Books. — Two  new  French  books  re¬ 
lating  to  photography  have  reached  us.  One 
of  them  is  a  Guide  to  the  Paris  Exhibition, 
issued  specially  in  the  interests  of  photo¬ 
graphers.  We  regret  it  did  not  come  under 
our  notice  sooner.  Every  photographic  objeCt 
of  interest  is  enumerated,  plans  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  enable  the  visitor  to  find  his  special 
objects,  and  lists  are  also  given  of  changing  rooms 
in  the  exhibition  grounds.  The  publisher  is 
Charles  Mendel,  Paris.  From  the  same  pub¬ 
lisher  we  have  received  a  copy  of  L' Annee 
Phoiographique,  a  resume  of  the  progress  of 
photography  during  1899,  from  the  pen  of 
M.  Albert  Reyner. 

Simultaneously  with  thearrival  of  November, 
The  Process  Year  Book,  with  its  galaxy  of 
illustrations,  will  make  its  appearance.  We 
have  seen  already  most  of  the  contents,  and 
the  very  tasteful  cover  design  by  Mr.  George 
Walton.  The  Process  Year  Book  will  again  mark 
the  progress  of  photo-mechanical  illustration 
in  its  broadest  sense,  whilst  the  literary 
contents  will  be  largely  of  interest  to  the 
technical  mind.  The  pictures  will  appeal  to 
everybody  and  are  sufficiently  numerous  to 
make  the  book  cheap  at  3s.  6d.  to  the  general 
public. 

Baird's  Photographic  Chat  is  a  monthly 
circular  issued  by  Mr.  Andrew  H.  Baird,  of 
Lothian  Street,  Edinburgh.  The  hints  and 
practical  notes  within  its  pages  make  it  well 
worth  perusal. 


Retrospective.  Within  a  day  or  two  of  the 
date  when  this  issue  will 
reach  my  readers,  the  London  exhibitions  will 
have  closed  their  doors,  so  that  these  notes  can 
be  of  little,  if  any,  value  as  a  descriptive  guide 
to  the  prints  and  pictures,  nor  will  any  eulogy 
I  might  now  utter  be  able  to  act  as  an  incen¬ 
tive  to  the  dilatory,  and  induce  them  to  do 
that  which  they  have  left  undone.  What  I 
now  write,  then,  must  be  largely  for  those  who 
have  not  neglected  so  good  an  opportunity  of 
enlarging  their  experience,  of  acquiring  new 
ideas,  and  of  cultivating  their  taste  for  pictorial 
art,  as  afforded  by  what  may  be  fitly  called 
the  photographic  season  in  London. 

The  American  The  presence  of  so  many 
School.  pictures  by  Americans  at 

both  the  Royal  and  the  Salon 
has  given  one  an  exceptional  opportunity  of 
studying  the  work  [of  this  school.  For  school 


is  undoubtedly  the  word  to  apply  to  these 
productions,  since  such  a  marked  similarity  in 
style  pervades  them  all.  They  are  practically 
all  portraits — indeed  there  are  comparatively 
few  landscape  exhibitors  in  the  United  States, 
so  far  as  one  can  see  from  the  work  sent  over 
to  England,  in  previous  years  as  well  as  at 
present.  Many  of  the  portraits  are  remarkably 
clever,  intensely  original  in  pose,  and  entirely 
regardless  of  convention.  Some,  it  must  be 
admitted,  exhibit  a  conspicuous  eccentricity  of 
treatment  that  evidently  aims  at  being  as 
catching  as  the  sensational  headlines  of 
Brother  Jonathan’s  second  rate  “yellow” 
journals,  and  their  effefit  upon  the  onlooker  is 
to  rivet  attention  for  a  moment,  just  long 
enough  to  convey  a  bad  impression.  These 
specious  productions  are  the  work  of  mere 
imitators,  or  perhaps  of  better  men  in  their 
worst  moments.  But  they  are  quite  in  the 
minority,  and  the  group  as  a  whole,  impresses 
one  very  favourably,  and  leads  one  to  the 
opinion  that  the  American  portraitists  are 
marvellously  good  at  catching  characteristic 
expressions  and  attitudes,  at  giving  the  life, 
the  spirit  cf  the  man,  rather  than  a  model  of 
him  attired  in  Sunday  garments  and  in  a  state 
of  inane  repose.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
most  of  the  portraits  are  of  people  with 
strong  individualities — perhaps  selected  from 
dozens  of  colourless  beings.  If  so,  then  the 
photographer's  task  was  perhaps  not  so  very 
difficult,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  perhaps  the 
more  credit  was  due  to  him  for  perceiving  the 
best  mood  of  his  sitter.  I  cannot  quite  make 
up  my  mind  on  this  point.  “ Plastic  psycho¬ 
logical  syntheses”  they  were  called  by  an 
American  writer,  and  the  British  Journal  quotes 
the  phrase  with  infinite  sarcasm.  Ah,  Mr. 
Bedding,  if  the  tenth  part  of  your  professional 
readers  could  only  do  half  as  well,  how  vast 
would  be  the  uplifting  of  English  studio 
portraiture  ! 

* 

Photographic  According  to  Mr.  Will 

Indigestion.  Cadby,  a  new  disease  has 

been  discovered,  which  he 
calls  “photographic  indigestion,"  and  those 
who  suffer  from  it  denounce  certain  pictures 
at  the  exhibitions,  and  especially  at  the  Salon, 
in  “  fiery”  and  “raving”  language  and  “more 
or  less  meaningless  words.”  I  believe  these 
American  pictures  are  largely  responsible  for 
the  complaint,  which  is  singularly  infectious, 
and  as  Mr.  Cadby  points  out,  attacks  those 
who  have  never  been  to  either  exhibition. 
Perhaps  the  American  style  of  mounting  has 
something  to  do  with  the  virulence  of  the 
disease,  but  some  allowance  must  be  made 
on  this  score  for  the  fact  that  the  pictures  were 
all  brought  over  without  frames  from  New  York 
by  Mr.  F.  Holland  Day,  who  mounted  and 
framed  them  in  London,  choosing  the  simplest, 
least  expensive,  and  by  no  means  least  effective 
method — the  passe-partout  style.  Now,  the 
passe-partout,  as  everyone  ought  to  know,  con¬ 
sists  simply  of  a  piece  of  glass,  exactly  the 
size  of  the  mounted  photograph,  placed  in 
front  of  it,  and  fastened  there  by  means  of  a 
strip  of  (preferably)  neutral-tinted  paper,  just 
like  a  lantern  slide  on  a  large  scale.  The 
addition  of  a  stout  cardboard  back  fitted  with 
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a  ring  or  rings  for  suspension,  gives  complete¬ 
ness  to  the  passe-partout .  Of  course,  this  some¬ 
what  free  and  easy  style  does  not  suit  every¬ 
thing,  and  will  not  supersede  the  cabinet¬ 
maker’s  work,  but  for  small  prints,  and 
especially  portraits,  it  is  eminently  successful, 
besides  being  uncommonly  economical.  It  is 
a  nice  idea  to  cut  the  edges  of  the  print  with  a 
blunt  knife  so  as  to  make  them  deckled  ;  the 
mount  may  consist  of  two  or  even  three  pieces 
superimposed,  each  smaller  than  the  preced¬ 
ing  one,  but  one  need  not  do  this  in  an  untidy 
manner,  as  seen  in  some  of  the  American 
pidlures.  By  decentering  the  print  and  in¬ 
scribing  one’s  initials  below  in  the  form  of  a 
colophon,  a  nice  sketchy  effect  is  secured,  the 
very  antithesis  of  that  horrible  style,  the 
p.o.p.  print  on  a  gold  bevelled  edged  olive 
enamel  mount,  in  a  mora  gilt  bevelled  glass 
stand  ! 


feature  France  is  represented  by  MM. 
Demachy,  Puyo,  Dubreuil  and  Grimfrel,  but 
Germany  and  Austria  are  without  a  single 
pidture.  Demachy  is  at  his  best  in  “Behind 
the  Scenes,”  a  pidture  in  black  gum-bichromate 
of  two  ballet  girls  at  the  wings  of  a  stage.  It 
is  really  a  superb  achievement  by  photo¬ 
graphy.  Charles  Moss  is  also  one  of  the  few 
who  are  remarkably  successful  with  the  gum 
process.  His  “Thunder  Clouds”  is  a  most 
impressive  picture — grander,  I  think,  and 
more  sublime  than  any  subject  I  have  yet 
seen  from  the  camera.  No  wonder  it  soon 
found  a  purchaser.  “  The  Sea  Shore,”  by  the 
same  sun-artist  is  almost  equally  impressive.  I 
expected  to  find  at  any  rate  a  few  examples 
by  the  brush-platinum  process,  more  particu¬ 
larly  of  architectural  subjedts,  but  there  were 
only  two  or  three  landscapes  from  the  hand 
of  George  Davidson,  which  I  thought  very 


The  Salon.  At  the  Dudley  Gallery  a 
slight  variation  in  the  usual 
style  of  decoration  has  been  made,  perhaps 
hardly  so  pleasing  as  in  previous  years.  The 
time  has  come  for  the  Linked  Ring  to  attempt 
some  striking  innovation  in  the  way  of 
arrangement  and  decoration.  If  an  outsider 
may  venture  to  suggest,  it  would  be  a  good 
change  to  break  the  room  up  on  one  side  by  a 
few  longitudinal  screens,  or  cosy  corners, 
where  the  smaller  pidlures  should  be  so  dis¬ 
posed  that  one  could  examine  them  from  a 
comfortable  seat,  instead  of  stooping,  as  is  often 
necessary  at  present.  But  this  is  a  digression. 
The  display  on  the  whole  is  equal  to  that  of 
previous  years,  though  no  one  man  makes  his 
debut  with  eclat  and  no  old  hand  takes  the 
spectator  by  storm.  The  American  portraiture 
already  described  forms  the  most  striking 


Flower  or  Fruit  Competition.  Prize  Picture. 

A.  H.  Almond.  A  Plate  of  Fruit.  Darwen. 


disappointing,  and  not  to  be  compared  with 
his  other  work.  A  tragic  scene,  suggestive 
rather  of  French  than  English  taste  is  seen  in 
“The  Forbidden  Chamber,"  where  a  daring 
female,  presumably  Bluebeard’s  wife,  stands 
outside  a  closed  door  in  an  attitude  of  fearful 
expectancy.  Otherwise  I  did  not  see  anything 
striking  from  Mr.  Aston.  And  this  leads  one 
to  ask  how  it  is  there  are  so  few  genre  pidlures, 
not  only  this  year,  but  always  ?  It  is  usually 
urged  that  genre  pidlures  are  so  prone  to 
stageyness,  but  notwithstanding  this  very  real 
obstacle  the  task  presents  no  greater  difficulty 
than  many  subjects  frequently  attempted  and 
carried  to  a  successful  end.  Another  feature 
of  the  Salon  is  the  comparative  paucity  of 
large  pidlures,  a  condition  of  things  much 
more  noticeable  than  in  previous  years.  Were 
it  not  for  Horsley  Hinton’s  half-dozen,  there 
are  few  exceeding  the  modest  dimensions  of 
15  x  12,  and  the  average  I  should  put  at 
less  than  that.  The  consequence  is  that 
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many — notably  in  landscape — are  too  small 
to  receive  the  appreciation  they  deserve. 
Exhibitors  of  the  future,  take  warning  I  was 
glad  to  see  a  greater  variety  than  ever  in 
regard  to  framing  and  mounting.  The  big 
broad  frame  has  its  place,  but  a  small  land¬ 
scape  or  portrait  in  a  massive  frame  looks 
sadly  over-burdened.  Hence  I  welcome  for 
such  small  subjects,  the  narrow  frame  with 
the  broad  mount,  and  the  passe-pcirtoiit  already 
described.  There  is  still  room  for  greater 
variety  in  these  narrow  mouldings.  They  are 
cheaper  than  the  broad  Waltonesque  style, 
and  cheapness  is  a  consideration  where  one's 
photographs  are  numerous.  But  I  must  now 
leave  the  Salon,  for  to  comment  upon  the 
pidtures  individually  would  be  useless  without 
reproductions,  and  that  has  been  done  pretty 


single  room  as  formerly,  there  are  now  two  of 
equal  extent,  besides  a  third  somewhat  smaller, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  spacious  entrance 
hall  with  its  gallery  above.  The  entrance  hall 
is  given  up  to  stalls  where  trade  exhibits  are 
displayed,  but  these,  speaking  generally,  are 
not  quite  so  imposing  or  so  interesting  as  I 
anticipated.  Around  the  balcony  above,  the 
colledtion  of  scientific  photographs  is  disposed. 
Here  again  I  expected  to  find  a  larger 
number  of  prints  and  more  representative  of 
the  applications  of  photography.  But  no 
doubt,  now  that  the  capacity  of  the  New 
Gallery  has  been  gauged,  we  shall  see  a  great 
stride  forward  next  year.  In  this  candid 
criticism,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood, 
the  exhibition  on  the  whole  is  miles  ahead  of 
any  previous  one,  and  I  believe  the  committee 


thoroughly  by  the  weeklies.  Let  me  in  con¬ 
clusion  especially  thank  the  following,  among 
others,  for  the  pleasure  their  pictures  have 
given  me: — Charles  Job,  A.  Horffey  Hinton, 
W.  T.  Greatbatch,  Clarence  H.  White,  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Kasebier,  Miss  Frances  Walts  Lee, 
Miss  Constance  Ellis,  Miss  Bessie  Stanford. 

* 

The  Royal.  After  many  years  of  un¬ 
comfortable  crowding  at 
Pall  Mall,  the  Royal  Photographic  Society’s 
Exhibition  has  blossomed  almost  into  magnifi¬ 
cence  at  the  New  Gallery,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  my  recollection  assumes  a  position  and 
magnitude  worthy  of  the  foremost  photo¬ 
graphic  society  in  the  kingdom.  Instead  of  a 
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Fishing  on  Lake  Brienz. 

P.  Rochussen,  Bonn,  Germany. 


have  worked  harder  and  more  unanimously 
than  on  any  previous  occasion  in  the  history 
of  the  society.  Among  the  scientific  photo¬ 
graphs,  there  are  several  examples  of  colour 
photography  by  the  McDonough- joly  process, 
transparencies  on  glass,  produced  by  breaking 
up  the  effect  of  light  on  the  plate  into  three 
separate  colour-sensation  effects,  the  impres¬ 
sions  of  which  are  produced  simultaneously 
by  one  exposure  upon  a  single  photographic 
plate,  through  the  intervention  of  a  screen 
ruled  with  the  three  fundamental  colours — 
red,  green  and  violet,  in  very  fine  parallel 
lines  One  of  the  examples,  a  young  lady’s 
portrait,  to  which  the  title  Miss  Polly  Chrome 
was  given  by  a  facetious  sun-artist,  was  par¬ 
ticularly  good,  and  by  viewing  it  from  the  left 
or  right-hand  side,  instead  of  directly  oppo¬ 
site,  a  novel  change  in  colour  could  be 
observed.  I  was  also  particularly  pleased 
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with  a  series  of  photographs  by  Edgar 
Scamell,  illustrating  the  growth  of  a  nastur¬ 
tium  from  day  to  day,  the  first  picture  showing 
the  first  appearance  of  the  shoot  above  the 
ground,  the  last  a  large  plant  in  full  flower. 
The  Pitflorial  Section  occupies  one  of  the  two 
largest  rooms,  and  in  my  estimation  is  quite 
equal  to  last  year.  A  moderate  sprinkling  of 
American  portraiture  not  only  relieves  the 
prevailing  seriousness  of  the  British  subjects, 
but  increases  what  would  otherwise  be  a 
small  total  of  portraits.  In  landscape,  especi¬ 
ally  pure  landscape,  we  are  strong.  Great 
Britain  undoubtedly  holds  its  own  against  any 


other  country  in  this  direction.  We  have 
splendid  and  varied  scenery  and  we  knowhow 
to  appreciate  it.  If  any  would-be  sun-artist 
wants  his  eyes  opening  to  the  charms  ot  wild 
and  rural  nature,  let  him  take  his  first  glimpses 
through  the  eyes  of  others,  and  spend  an  hour 
or  two  in  thoughtful  contemplation  of  the 
pidorial  room  at  the  Royal.  With  the  pro¬ 
fessional  exhibits  I  was  again  somewhat  dis¬ 
appointed.  Many  exhibitors  were  not  very 
fortunate  in  the  arrangement  of  their  panels  ; 
overcrowding,  backgrounds  of  too  conspicuous 
a  nature,  bad  taste  in  framing  and  mounting, 
were  among  the  faults  particularly  noticeable. 


Angler  Competition.  Prize  Picture. 

Miss  Agnes  Tomlinson,  Caught !  Chichester. 


Yet  the  professional  exhibitors  were  numerous, 
and  probably  next  year,  now  that  they  have 
seen  the  tout  ensemble,  a  marked  improvement  in 
these  details  will  be  observable.  And  not¬ 
withstanding  these  minor  points,  the  exhibition 
on  the  whole  is  a  fine  one  ;  its  varied  char¬ 
acter  renders  it  a  far  greater  attradion  to 
photographers  and  the  public  than  hitherto, 
and  I  quite  think  it  will  do  a  great  deal  to 
bring  the  uses  and  applications  of  photo¬ 
graphy  under  more  general  notice,  and  thus 
raise  its  position  among  the  arts  and  crafts  of 
the  country. 


©nr  Iprises. 

Notice. — Winners  of  Prizes  or 
Certificates  in  this  column  are  eligible 
to  become  Members  of  the  Practical 
and  Junior  Photographer  Postal  Club , 
of  which  particulars  are  frequently 
given  elsewhere. 

Flower  or  Fruit  Compe= 
tition. — The  prize  is  awarded 
to  A.  H.  Almond,  60,  Hindle 
Street,  Darwen,  and  certificates 
to  Daniel  Dunlop,  Myrtle  Bank, 
Wilson  Street,  Mother-well, 
N.B.  ;  H.  B.  Cookson,  Kings- 
winford,  Dudley;  Fred  Whit¬ 
aker,  57,  Netherfield  Road, 
Nelson,  Lancs;  H.  W.  Chap¬ 
man,  Topsfield  House,  Hert¬ 
ford  Street,  Cambridge,  and  A. 
E.  Rayment,  26,  Minerva  Road, 
Kingston  -  on  -  Thames.  We 
must  confess  we  have  had  a 
world  of  trouble  in  adjudicating 
this  contest  It  so  happened 
that  at  least  30  of  the  120 
entries  were  practically  first- 
class  productions,  both  artistic¬ 
ally  and  technically,  and  it  will 
be  easily  understood  that  the 
trouble  of  weeding  these  down 
was  a  Herculean  task.  Over 
and  over  again  we  passed  the 
prints  before  us,  and  when 
eventually  we  decided  on  Mr. 
Almond  for  premier  position,  it 
was  a  very  near  thing  so  far  as 
he  was  concerned.  As  will  be 
seen,  the  certificate  winners 
whose  works  are  reproduced 
run  him  extremely  close,  while 
many  of  the  pictures  we  have 
been  unable  to  portray  are  nearly  as  charming. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  our  flower  and  fruit  contest 
has  not  only  attracted  a  larger  circle  than  usual, 
but  the  quality  of  the  work,  both  artistically  and 
technically,  has  left  little  to  be  desired.  We 
are  getting  some  extremely  clever  photogra¬ 
phers  amongst  the  ranks  of  the  readers  of  The 
Practical  and  Junior  Photo gaaph er ,  and  it  is  not 
nearly  as  easy  to  award  prizes  as  it  was  a  few 
years  ago,  when  one  photograph  would  head 
the  others  without  leaving  the  slightest  room 
for  doubt  as  to  whether  it  should  take  up  such 
a  position.  Turning  from  generalities  to 
individual  work  we  must  congratulate  Maza- 
wattee,  Patience,  Pete,  Medicus,  J.  Ives, 
Nandana,  Frux,  and  E.  A.  Bunyard  on  having 
produced  some  very  pleasing  studies,  all 


technically  perfect,  and  some  of  them  with 
considerable  art  claims.  Mr.  Bunyard  came 
very  near  obtaining  a  certificate,  but  small 
weakness  in  the  matter  of  composition  and  a 
rather  flat  negative  spoilt  his  chance,  along 
with  a  decided  exhibition  of  hand-work. 
Nandana  made  a  mistake  when  he  introduced 
the  somewhat  funereal  looking  Wedgwood  urn 
or  flower  pot,  otherwise  his  blooms  were  neatly 
arranged  and  well  taken.  Katchen  had  an 
original  idea,  and  grouped  her  materials  nicely, 
but  her  technique  is  not  up  to  the  mark,  and 
the  lighting  is  very  hard.  Castor  Cliffe 
destroyed  his  effort  by  means  of  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  mount;  if  he  had  not  employed  the 
green  paint  the  thing  would  have  looked  all 
right,  but  the  light-coloured  marginal  line  and 
the  titling  catch  the  eye  at  once,  and  conse- 
■quently  ruin  the  picture.  Another  gentleman 
who  spoilt  his  photograph  by  means  of  the 


■mount  is  John  Cannam.  We  wonder  if  he  is 
aware  that  such  mounts  as  he  has  laboriously- 
manufactured  by  means  of  Duresco,  or  some¬ 
thing  of  the  sort,  are  on  the  market,  and  can 
be  had  at  a  rate  which  makes  it  certainly  not 
worth  while  troubling  to  manufacture  them. 
Vectis  should  have  arranged  her  material  the 
other  way  up  on  the  plate,  and  should  have 
■  used  an  isochromatic  screen.  Potatoes  and 
champagne  bottles  do  not  seem  to  match,  but 
if  the  screen  had  been  used  the  potatoes  would 
have  resolved  themselves  into  pears,  and 
consequently  been  in  keeping.  The  daisies  of 
■G.  H.  Bateman  are  splendidly  lighted,  but  the 
whole  effect  is  spoilt  by  the  palpable  working 
up  of  the  bottom  of  the  glass  vase  in  which 
they  are  placed.  Very  pretty  is  Carbon’s  bit 
of  apple  blossom,  its  only  weakness  lying  in  the 
fact  that  too  much  straight  and  uninteresting 


Flower  or  Fruit  Competition.  Certificate. 

H.  B.  Cookson,  Anemones.  Dudley. 


branch  is  shown  towards  the  right.  Daff 
photographed  ripe  plums  growing  in  the  open. 
He  took  pains,  and  for  this  reason  is  deserving 
of  commendation,  but  we  must  say  that  his 
photograph  does  not  appeal  to  us;  somehow 
or  other  the  plums  look  more  like  sparrow  eggs 
than  plums.  This  is  due,  we  fancy,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  isochromatic  screen,  or  else  to 
the  fact  that  the  plums  are  of  a  peculiar  kind. 
H.  E.  Morris  very  nearly  “got  there,”  but, 
unfortunately,  his  technique  is  not  up  to  the 
mark,  for  his  shadows  are  too  heavy,  and  there 
is  a  decided  tendency  to  halation  in  the 
high-lights.  Other  competitors  send  some 
very  good  technical  work,  but  we  do  not  think 
it  advisable  to  award  any  honourable  mentions, 
because  so  many  are  in  the  same  rank  and 
consequently  the  “Honour”  would  appear 
cheap. 

A  Photograph  of  an  Angler  CompetU 
tion. — The  prizes  are  awarded  to  P.  Roch- 
ussen,  21,  Marien  Strasse,  Bonn,  Germany,  and 
Miss  Agnes  Tomlinson,  Kensington  Cottage, 
Fishbourne,  Chichester,  and  certificates  to  C. 
R.  Tevendale,  Windsor  Terrace,  Windmillhill, 
Motherwell,  N.B.,  and  Miss  Marianne  Wall, 
67a,  Manchester  Road,  Southport.  This 
contest  has  not  received  anything  like  the 
support  given  to  the  flower  or  fruit  competi¬ 
tion,  and  the  entries  are  by  no  means  as 
satisfactory  all  round.  The  prize  efforts  are 
certainly  the  best  things  submitted,  and 
although  Miss  Tomlinson  has  figured  as  a  prize 
winner  before,  we  could  not  avoid  giving  her  one 
of  the  prizes,  because  her  effort  is,  as  will  be 
admitted,  an  extremely  charming  one,  and  full 
of  originality.  Speaking  generally,  we  expected 
to  have  much  better  things  sent  us,  we  must 
confess,  and  certainly  thought  that  the  numbers 
would  be  larger.  Apparently,  however,  our 
readers  have  not  been  fully  aware  of  the 
possibilities  before  them,  and  consequently 
they  have  refrained  from  entering  what,  in 
our  opinion,  should  have  proved  a  first-rate 
competition.  With  regard  to  technique  the 
entries,  as  a  whole,  are  satisfactory,  but  from 
the  artistic  standpoint  many  of  them  when 
weighed  in  the  balance  are  sadly  wanting. 
Some  few  hit  a  medium  in  both  respects.  For 
instance,  Cobbler  nearly  produced  a  very  fine 
thing  out  of  a  delightful  old  fisherman,  whom 
he  allowed  to  placidly  ply  his  art  amidst  most 
satisfactory  surroundings.  A  lack  of  fore¬ 
ground,  however,  takes  away  from  the  pictorial 
ensemble.  Another  old  angler  in  a  similarly 
pleasant  spot  is  entered  by  Geo.  Brown.  Mr. 
Brown  might  have  made  a  good  picture  of  it 
if  he  had  selected  a  proper  title,  for,  as  it  so 
happens,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  higher 
up,  is  another  fisherman,  which  said  interloper 
the  principal  figure  is  regarding  with  apparently 
envious  eyes.  If,  therefore,  the  photograph 
had  been  entitled  say  “Jealousy,”  or  something 
of  the  sort,  and  the  angler  in  the  distance  had 
been  brought  out  a  little  more  prominently, 
the  result  would  have  been  a  very  smart 
production.  For  novelty,  Hindoo  and  Suriya 
have  it  between  them.  Hindoo  portrays  an 
Indian  Isaak  Walton,  while  Suriya  has  taken 
a  little  Ceylonese  fisherman  (?)  practically 
“  mit  nodings  on,”  fishing  in  a  wild  and  rocky 
region.  Three  or  four  “Simple  Simons”  are, 
of  course,  included  in  the  contest,  and  in  one 
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photograph  a  hardy  fisherwoman  up  to  her 
knees  in  the  stream  is  portrayed.  Little  boys 
as  fishers  are  not  numerous,  which  is  singular, 
while  pictorial  old  men  are  apparently  simdarly 
scarce.  We  regret  to  note  that  most  of  the 
anglers  have  been  taken  in  billycocks  and 
long  trousers.  Now,  no  matter  how  good  the 
technique,  or  how  nice  the  lighting,  such  a 
costume  is  sure  to  prove  the  death  knell  to  any 
photograph  which  claims  to  be  pictorial. 
Will  those  who  intend  competing  in  other 
contests  please  make  a  note  of  this  ?  We  must 
have  models  clothed  in  something  other  than 
Sunday-go-to-meeting-garments.  We  honour¬ 
ably  mention  Aquarius,  Fishing.  Derker  and 
Big  Ben. 


Photographic  Field  Day  Competition.-  We  offer 
a  prize  ot  two  guineas  for  the  best  illustrated  account  of 
a  photographic  field  day.  Any  number  of  photographs 
may  be  submitted.  The  matter  must  not  fill  more  than 
three  pages  of  The  Practical  and  Junior.  Our  editorial 
photographic  field  days  were  so  popular,  and  have  been 
read  with  such  interest  by  so  many,  that  doubtless  the 
wish  to  go  and  do  likewise  has  arisen  in  the  breasts  of 
many  readers,  and  most  probably  they  have  followed  in 
the  lines  we  laid  down,  and  have  made  quite  as  big  bags 
as  we  did.  Hence  we  inaugurate  this  contest  in  the 
hope  that  we  shall  get  some  really  good  thing  submitted. 


Flower  and  Fruit  Competition.  Certificate. 
Daniel  Dunlop,  Spring.  Motherwell,  N.B. 


Those  who  have  commenced  taking  the  journal  since 
the  field  days  ceased  to  be  a  regular  feature,  had  better 
refer  back  to  the  1896  and  1897  volumes  of  The  Junior- 
Photographer.  They  were  descriptions  of  outings 
taken  by  the  staff,  and  all  the  work  done,  either  good, 
or  bad  was  reproduced,  and  the  stories  connected 
with  their  failures  or  success  were  given.  The  competi¬ 
tion  closes  November  25th.  The  coupon  appeared  in 
the  September  number. 

Cloud  Photograph  Competition.— We  offer  a  prize 
of  10s.  6d.  for  the  best  photograph  of  clouds.  Com¬ 
paratively  few  readers  in  this  journal  ever  print  in 
clouds,  not  that  they  cannot  see  that  a  blank  space  is 
objectionable,  but  because  they  do  not  happen  to  have- 
the  negatives  handy.  It  requires  a  special  effort  to  take- 
clouds  for  printing-in  purposes,  because  one  has  to 
take  up  a  stand  at  a  position  where  there  is  a  distant- 
unbroken  horizon  line,  and  in  many  cases,  especially 
where  dwellers  in  cities  are  concerned,  this  necessitates 
a  tramp  to  some  distant  suburb.  We  think  that  if  we- 
offer  a  prize,  however,  for  the  best  cloud  photograph 
submitted,  it  will  be  an  inducement  for  a  number  to 
sally  forth  and  lay  in  a  stock  of  these  useful  “articles,"' 
and  even  if  the  actual  prize  is  not  carried  off,  the  com¬ 
petitors  will  have  gained  the  wherewithal  to  make  their 
photographs  more  pictorial  in  a  greater  or  less  degree- 
according  to  technique  and  suitability.  We  put  no 
restrictions,  save  the  usual  one  of  size,  and  the  clouds 
can  be  photographed  either  at  sunset,  sunrise,  or  at  mid¬ 
day.  In  all  cases,  however,  a  horizon  line  must  be 
shown.  The  competition  closes  November  25th.  The- 
coupon  was  given  in  the  September  issue. 

Photograph  of  an  Engine  or  Railway  Train 
Competition. — We  offer  a  prize  of  10s.  6d.  for  the- 
best  pictorial  photograph  of  a  railway  train  or  engine. 
At  odd  times  rather  pretty  railway  pictures  have  been 
submitted  for  the  Critical  Column,  and  we  feel  certain 
that  with  a  little  care  some  nice  things  might  be  pro¬ 
duced.  Railways  were  objectionable  when  they  were- 
new.  and  when  the  embankments  were  not  covered  by 
verdure,  and  the  buildings  had  not  their  outlines 
softened  by  ivy.  It  must  be  underst  od  that  in  this, 
case  we  do  not  seek  the  usual  kind  of  thing,  an  instan¬ 
taneous  presentment  of  a  mail  train  going  at  a  high  rate 
of  speed.  No  matter  how  sharp,  or  how  well  taken 
technically  speaking,  they  will  be  put  on  one  side,  pro¬ 
vided  pictorial  elements  are  lacking.  The  competition 
closes  December  25th.  The  coupon  was  given  in  the- 
October  number. 

Essay  Competition:  “On  the  Essential  Mani¬ 
pulations  of  P holography.” — We  offer  a  prize  ot 
-  10s.  6d.  for  the  best  practical  paper  dealing  with 
development  and  printing.  Formulas  must  be  given, 
and  “scissoring"  must  not  be  resorted  to  in  excess. 
The  papers  which  put  the  business  the  most  plainly,  and 
in  the  smallest  number  of  words  will  have  the  prize. 
The  competition  closes  December  25th.  The  coupon 
was  given  in  the  October  number. 

Portrait  Series  Competition. — We  offer  a  prize  of 
one  guinea  for  the  best  series  of  photographs,  say  from 
three  to  six,  taken  of  one  person  in  different  attitudes,, 
and  from  different  positions.  We  think  this  should  be- 
interesting,  because  it  is  so  rarely  done.  As  a  rule  one 
only  sees  one  side  of  a  person  in  the  family  album,  and 
therefore  the  portion  of  the  face  that  is  turned  away,  or 
that  part  clipped  off  for  trimming  reasons,  is  about  as. 
unknown  to  us  as  the  other  side  of  the  moon,  and  we  can 
only  speculate.  Now  in  this  competition  we  trust  to  get 
a  practical  all-round  view  of  the  sitter,  which  means  a 
decidedly  better  grasp  of  his  or  her  personality.  The- 
photographs  may  be  taken  either  indoors  or  out,  and. 
they  may  be  all  mosaiced  together,  or  not,  just  as  the 
competitor  chooses.  The  competition  closes  January 
25th.  The  coupon  is  given  in  this  issue. 

General  Competition.— A  prize  of  12s.  6d.,  in  books- 
selected  from  the  publications  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund,. 
Humphries  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  is  offered  for  the  best  photo¬ 
graph  of  any  subject  and  by  any  process,  the  work  to  be- 
judged  on  its  pictorial  and  technical  merits.  Any  sized 
photograph  is  eligible  from  whole-plate  size  downwards. 
The  competition  closes  January  25th,  and  the  coupon- 
is  given  in  this  issue. 

Descriptive  Essay  Competition — We  offer  a  prizes 
of  one  guinea  for  the  best  illustrated  essay  describing 
some  place  or  district  in  the  British  Isles.  The  contest 
we  had  in  connection  with  the  making  of  something  was 
so  satisfactory,  that  we  have  decided  that,  as  a  number  of 
readers  are  quite  capable  of  writing,  we  will  give  them  a 
chance  to  display  their  talents.  The  spot  about  which, 
the  competitor  writes  may  be  either  a  stock  place,  or 
some  little-known  part  of  the  country.  If  the  former,, 
we  shall  expect  the  familiar  view  standpoints  to  be  left. 


severely  alone,  and  new  positions  chosen.  We  do  not 
place  any  restrictions  as  to  the  number  of  pictures,  there 
may  be  either  few  or  many,  but  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  matter  has  not  to  fill  more  than  two  pages  of 
the  magazine  exclusive  of  pictures.  The  writing  should 
be  chatty,  but  at  the  same  time  photographic  data  should 
be  included.  The  competition  closes  February  25th. 
The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  December  number. 

Funny  Photograph  Competition. — We  offer  a 
prize  of  10s.  6d.  for  the  photograph  which  makes  us 
smile  most.  It  will  be  recollected  that  in  the  Yawning 
photograph,  the  prize  was  carried  off  by  the  effort  which 
made  the  staff  yawn  most;  this  time  we  are  going  to 
similarly  judge  the  picture  from  the  laughing  standpoint. 
The  photograph  therefore  which  causes  the  broadest 
grin  to  play  over  our  features  will  be  awarded  the 
above.  The  competition  closes  February  25th.  The 
coupon  will  be  given  in  the  December  number. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures,  eic.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  if  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate  coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to*  the  back  of  the 
prim  by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address 
and  other  particulars. 

Space  is  provided  for  a  nom-d e-plume,  if  competitors 
wish  to  employ  one,  but  in  any  case  the  full  name 
and  address  must  be  given,  which,  however,  will  usually 
not  be  published  unless  the  competitor  receives  an 
award. 

Photographs  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor, 
The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer ,  The  Country 
Press,  Bradford. 


In  this  column  we  criticise  work  of  amateurs,  and 
reproduce  especially  good  or  especially  bad  examples, 
pointing  out  the  faults  or  the  beauties.  The  prints  must 
be  sent  flat,  accompanied  by  threepence  in  stamps,  the 
package  marked  “  The  Critic  ”  on  the  outside,  the 
name  and  address  of  sender  being  written  on  the 
necessary  coupon  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print.  The 
Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  prints.  “The  Critic” 
coupon  must  be  cut  from  the  current  number  of 
The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer ,  and  is  only  avail¬ 
able  up  to  the  date  specified.  A  spe<  ial  coupon  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  Foreign  and  Colonial  readers  available  for 
“The  Critic”  of  any  date.  Foreign  stamps  will  be 
accepted  if  their  value  is  equivalent  to  the  English  ones. 
We  trust  that  all  who  really  wish  to  gain  improvement, 
both  artistically  and  technically,  will  avail  themselves  of 
this  column,  which  has  been  of  great  use  to  a  large 
number  of  amateurs  since  its  commencement  in  1895, 
under  the  title  of  “  The  Critical  Column.”  The  advice 
of  friends  who  are  perhaps  afraid  of  saying  anything 
which  may  be  likely  to  offend  is  not  to  be  relied  upon, 
and  a  candid  critique  from  those  who  have  no  personal 
interest  in  the  artist  is  of  very  great  use  indeed. 

Special  Notice.  —  Those  who  desire  a  special 
criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for  its 
appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  criticism  of 
equivalent  length  by  post  within  a  few  days,  pointing 
out,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  faults  of  the  picture,  and  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  in  future.  For  this  no 
coupon  is  required,  but  name  of  sender  should  be 
written  on  back  of  each  photograph.  We  also  reserve 
the  right  to  reproduce  any  of  the  photographs  sent 
in  for  this  purpose  should  they  sufficiently  “point  a 
moral.”  Address  letters,  The  Editor  of  The  Practical 
and  Junior  Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Nordrach. — The  lighting  is  rather  nice, 
but  there  is  a  tendency  to  hardness  and  a  lack 
of  concentration,  as  it  were.  You  see.  every¬ 


thing  appears  to  be  on  one  plane,  which  is 
apparently  due  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  day, 
and  to  your  not  selecting  a  slightly  different 
standpoint.  We  do  not  like  square  pictures, 
oblongs  are  very  much  more  easy  to  manage. 
Glad  to  see  you  use  a  nice  printing  paper,  and 
with  regard  to  your  technique,  it  leaves  little 
to  be  desired. 

Bobs. — We  should  have  preferred  this  the 
other  way  up  on  the  plate.  As  it  is  a  pure 
portrait  study,  you  should  have  been  careful  to 
have  the  gentleman's  head  against  something 
which  would  bring  it  out  more,  as  the  branches 
with  the  high-lights  between  them  are  not 
calculated  to  do  this.  We  fancy  you  have 
slightly  overexposed  too,  which  accounts  for 
the  flatness.  To  get  over  the  difficulty  re 
bringing  out  the  features  of  the  horseman,  we 
should  advise  you  to  touch  up  each  print  with 
a  little  Indian  ink  let  down  with  water. 
Remove  a  lot  of  the  white  spots,  and  you  will 
see  that  the  result  will  be  altogether  more 
satisfactory. 

Belvoir. — Very  excellently  lighted,  and 
not  badly  selected,  but  we  must  say  that  we 
do  not  care  for  the  straight  lines  formed  by 
the  pew  which  runs  across  the  foreground, 
which  lines  are  repeated  by  the  chair 
backs.  If  you  could  have  managed  to  do 
away  with  these,  you  would  have  effected  an 
improvement.  Your  technique  is  above 
suspicion. 

Klito. — The  child  is  very  prettily  posed, 
and  the  surroundings  leave  little  to  be  desired. 
You  have,  however,  made  one  mistake,  you 
have  not  trimmed.  It  is  perfectly  evident 
that  an  inch  off  the  right  and  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  off  the  left  vastly  improves  the  appearance 
of  the  whole.  You  could  have  made  the  thing 
altogether  better  by  taking  the  picture  the 
other  way  up  on  the  plate. 

Cook’s  Tourists. — Not  bad,  but  hard.  We 
should  say  some  other  printing  process  would 
do  this  more  justice.  With  regard  to  its 
pictorial  qualities,  although  the  gentlemen  are 
fairly  naturally  posed,  it  is  perfectly  plain  they 
are  watching  the  photographer,  and  it  is  also 
unfortunate  that  they  are  so  much  in  the 
centre  of  the  print,  making  as  it  were  a  sort  of 
bull’s  eye  right  in  the  very  middle.  The 
ensemble  is  improved  when  you  cut  half  an 
inch  off  the  left,  although  the  square  shape 
thus  obtained  is  a  wee  bit  objectionable,  unless 
nearly  three-quarters  of  an  inch  is  cut  off  the 
top,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  off  the  bottom. 

Ray  of  Sunlight. — You  required  a  better 
foreground  which  should  not  have  been  out  of 
focus,  and  the  fact  that  the  tree  trunk  runs 
right  out  of  the  picture  without  a  branch  to 
break  its  straightness  is  pidtorially  deplorable. 
The  tonality  of  your  work  is  good,  what  you 
must  do  is  to  find  a  tree  whose  outlines  and  base 
have  more  in  them  to  interest. 

N.  B. — There  is  a  splendid  tonality  about 
this  print  which  makes  it  appear  very  like  a 
painting.  You  must  put  in  sunset  clouds,  and 
you  must  cut  off  half  an  inch  from  the  left, 
because  the  little  white  patch  is  distracting 
What  an  ideal  setting  this  would  make  for  a 
couple  of  country  lovers.  Why  do  you  not 
try  the  spot,  if  it  is  easily  accessible  ? 


Cosmo. — Something  wrong  with  this,  the 
negative  is  apparently  fogged  and  grainy,  and 
you  do  not  appear  to  have  got  any  detail 
in  some  of  the  figures,  still  your  work  is  not  at 
all  displeasing,  and  supposing  you  treated  it  in 
the  sketchy  manner  of  the  platinotype  printing 
described  in  the  January,  1900,  number  of  the 
The  Junior  Photographer,  we  think  it  would  turn 
out  a  very  pretty  thing,  not  great,  of  course, 
but  pleasing.  We  are  afraid  your  camera 
leaks  towards  the  top.  Luckily  in  the  present 
print  this  defedt  looks  like  vignetting,  but  it 
would  not  always  be  so  happy. 

Sparrow. — The  steamer  was  a  little  too  far 
past  you  when  you  made  the  snap,  and  you 
did  not  hold  the  camera  straight,  and  conse¬ 
quently  she  is  running  up  a  hilly  sea.  You 
can  improve  the  last-named  defedt  by  trimming, 
and  you  can  make  the  fadt  that  the  boat  was 
too  far  past  you  less  pronounced  by  cutting  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  off  the  right.  We  think 
your  snap  a  wee  bit  too  much  overexposed  for 
effedt. 

Pendelton  — If  this  had  been  nicely  lighted 
you  might  have  got  a  good  photograph  here, 
but  spots  of  this  charadter  under  ordinary 
conditions  are  too  suggestive  of  a  guide  book. 
Your  photograph  suffers  badly  from  halation 
due  to  overexposure,  and  to  your  not  having 
employed  a  backed  plate.  We  can  only 
suggest  that  you  take  the  photograph  again, 
seledting  not  quite  so  bright  a  day.  Do  not 
use  glossy  P.O.P. 

Carlton. — Nicely  taken,  but  ordinary  in 
the  matter  of  seledtion,  you  have  not  tried  to 
improve  it  pidtorially  by  means  of  clouds. 
The  photograph  looks  infinitely  better  when  a 
good  inch  is -cut  off  the  bottom.  This  sort 
of  view  is  apt  to  appear  commonplace  unless 
taken  either  during  a  storm  or  towards  sunset. 

Ramoyle. — Quite  passable,  and  very  nicely 
mounted  and  finished.  Next  time,  however, 
see  that  the  camera  is  level,  and  you  might 
seledt  a  day  when  there  is  more  atmosphere  : 
by  atmosphere  we  mean  a  slight  mist  which 
while  veiling  the  distance  does  not  interfere 
with  the  foreground. 

Mac. — This  would  be  difficult  to  take,  and 
you  have  managed  to  get  the  balance  of  tones 
fairly  well  We  must  point  out,  however,  that 
it  is  most  essential  that  objedls  in  the  foreground 
should  be  in  focus,  and  that  the  distance 
be  allowed  to  take  care  of  itself.  Here  instead 
of  focussing  for  the  archway  you  have  focussed 
for  the  middle  distance,  which  has,  of  course 
resulted  in  an  inversion  of  the  corredt  rule. 
You  have  also  spoilt  your  print  by  emplo)  ing 
P.O.P.  Think  how  very  much  nicer  it  would 
have  looked  upon  platinotype.  Make  another 
exposure,  and  do  not  include  the  second  arch¬ 
way  to  the  left,  and  be  sure  and  focus  for  the 
objedls  nearest  to  you. 

M.  C.  F. — The  lighting  is  very  nice  indeed, 
and  you  seledted  your  position  well.  There  is 
a  fog  over  the  whole,  however,  which  takes 
away  from  the  good  ensemble.  Is  this  the 
fault  of  an  unsafe  dark-room,  or  had  you  to 
strain  your  development?  If  the  latter,  we 
should  advise  you  to  try  again,  and  give  a 
longer  exposure.  We  do  not  think  you  can 
improve  your  point  of  view  at  all. 


Miss  H. — One  would  have  thought  that  a 
fishing  smack  unlading,  with  a  good  sky 
overhead  would  have  made  a  pretty  picture, 
but  it  has  not  done  so  in  this  case.  Failure  is 
due  altogether  to  the  artist's,  in  the  first  place, 
having  selected  a  wrong  position,  and  pro¬ 
duced  an  abnormal  perspective  effect.  The 
scene  was,  no  doubt,  taken  from  the  top  of 
a  quay  with  a  short-focus  lens,  and  as  the 
bowsprit  ran  out  almost  directly  towards  the 
camera  it  has  been  made  so  prominent  as  to 
form  the  most  important  feature.  Then  the 


artist  was  too  near,  and  consequently  had  to  cut 
off  the  top  of  the  mast  with  distracting  effect. 
Then  again,  she  did  not  have  her  camera  quite 
straight,  and  to  finish  all  she  overexposed  and 
printed  in  her  clouds  too  deeply.  Now  the 
wonderful  effect  which  clouds  give  to  anything 
is  beyond  question,  but  when  they  are  too 
palpably  introduced  into  the  composition  they 
lose  all  their  power.  Even  with  a  carefully 
printed  sky  the  eccentricities  of  perspective 
mentioned  before  would  have  made  the  photo¬ 
graph  weak,  but  in  conjunction  with  these 
unnatural  clouds,  the  whole  of  the  claim  to 
art  which  the  picture  may  have  possessed  falls 
to  the  ground.  We  must  recommend  Miss 
H.  to  be  more  careful  all  round  next  time. 
She  has  good  ideas  and  is  on  the  right  track, 
but  she  must  not  crush  her  compositions,  that 
is,  her  main  objects  must  not  be  so  very  big, 
and  she  must  take  care  that  the  tone  values 
are  properly  regulated. 

Percy. — With  a  bit  more  foreground  this 
would  have  been  pretty,  although  there  is 
rather  too  much  detail  Do  not  sacrifice 
foreground  to  the  tops  of  trees  in  future,  it  is 
a  common  fault  and  one  which  must  result  in 
failure.  To  make  the  most  of  the  present 
negative  trim  half  an  inch  off  the  top. 

Submitted  for  criticism  by  Miss  H. 


G.  F.  S.  D. — This  is  wrong  technically,  it 
is  not  in  good  focus,  and  there  is  a  slight  fog 
towards  the  top  which  may  be  due  either  to 
the  smoke  from  that  chimney,  or  to  light 
getting  into  your  camera  somewhere  or  other. 
Considering  however,  that  you  have  only  been 
a  photographer  for  four  we  ks  you  have  done 
wonderfully  well.  We  must  recommend  you 
not  to  give  two  seconds  next  time,  as  it  is  too 
long  for  a  scene  of  this  charader,  and  you 
should  also  not  use  P.O.P.  except  for  very 
special  things,  because  it  is  inartistic,  and  not 
nearly  as  easy  to  manage  as  say,  Velox  or 
platinotype.  Its  only  advantage,  is  that  it 
prints  out  in  the  sun,  and  enables  you  to  see 
what  you  are  doing. 

E.  J.  B. — This  little  photograph  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  matter  of  pose, 
and  it  fulfils  all  the  conditions  of  a  portrait 
study  with  an  artistic  trend.  The  good 
ensemble,  however,  is  entirely  spoilt  by  wrong 
trimming.  Why  the  artist  included  so  much 
of  the  lady’s  skirt,  and  so  little  of  the  foliage 
above  her  head  we  cannot  understand.  Cover 
up  half  an  inch  of  the  reprodudion,  and  add 
in  the  mind’s  eye,  that  same  half-inch  to  the 
top  of  the  print,  and  note  what  a  different 
effed  is  obtained.  We  wish  the  readers  of 
this  journal  would  bear  in  mind  what  a  differ¬ 


ence  corred  proportion  in  the  matter  of  head 
room  makes  in  a  portrait  photograph.  If  it  is 
intended  to  make  a  person  look  insignificant 
allow  a  lot  of  room  above  the  head,  if  on  the 
other  hand  the  sitter  is  to  appear  clumsy  and 
to  preponderate,  trim  as  close  to  the  cranium  as 
possible.  In  this  photograph  the  lady  is 
altogether  too  large,  which  means  a  gaukiness, 
and  consequently  a  pidorial  failure. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  E.  J.  B. 


Vanessa. — This  is  too  spotty.  You  seleded 
a  fairly  nice  place,  but  you  destroyed  balance 
somewhat  by  introducing  the  heavy  tree  trunk 
on  the  left,  and  then  the  extraordinary  patches 
of  light  and  shade  are  not  altogether  satis- 
fadory.  Your  photograph  suggests  rather  a 
leopard  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  would 
have  been  far  better  under  less  brilliantly 
illuminated  circumstances.  You  are  on  the 
right  track  all  the  same. 

Sally  Brass. — The  child  is  too  little,  she 
should  have  occupied  a  greater  space,  because 
you  see  the  surroundings  are  not  sufficiently 
interesting.  She  might  also  have  been  lifting 
the  dolly  out  of  the  perambulator,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  ought  not  to  have  posed  herself  so  stiffly. 
We  are  glad,  however,  that  you  try  to  make  a 
pidure  rather  than  an  ordinary  portrait. 
Technically  all  right. 

Brown  Linnet. — Very,  very  pretty  indeed. 
We  cannot  say  anything  about  it,  except  that 
it  is  one  of  the  nicest  child  photographs  we 
have  had  submitted  to  us  for  a  long  time. 

Jersian. — This  is  very  ordinary,  and  not 
extra  specially  good  technically,  because  it  is 
not  quite  sharply  focussed.  The  exposure, 
however,  has  been  corredly  timed.  You 
missed  a  good  opportunity  here  ;  with  three 
such  nice  little  children  you  should  have  made 
something  better.  They  should  have  been 
bigger,  and  have  been  engaged  in  playing  some 
game.  Glad  to  see  that  you  trim  down.  From 
this  we  feel  inclined  to  prophesy  success  for 
you  later  in  the  ranks  of  artistic  photographers. 

R.  K.  Holmes. — Taken  from  a  capital 
standpoint,  but  we  do  not  think  the  printing 
process  does  it  justice,  because  there  seems  to 
be  a  sort  of  fog  around  which  may  be  due  to 
bad  bromide  work.  The  lighting  leaves 
nothing  whatever  to  be  desired,  and  if  you  can 
obtain  a  first-class  print  you  will  have  secured 
an  ideal  bit  of  pidorial  architedural  work. 

F.  E.  B. — This  is  not  bad,  but  it  might  have 
been  a  bit  sharper,  and  the  trap  should  have 
been  more  central.  We  cannot  help  thinking 
you  have  overexposed,  because  the  whole 
seems  so  flat.  In  a  pidure  of  this  sort  there 
is  always  bound  to  be  a  certain  amount  of 
stiffness.  An  artist  would  have  shown  the 
old  people  apparently  jogging  to  market, 
by  portraying  the  donkey  in  adion  ;  in  the 
case  of  a  photograph  the  animal  has  to  be 
still,  and' consequently  stiffness  must  accrue. 

Dusty  Rhodes. — This  is  pleasing,  although 
at  the  same  time  somewhat  stiff  and  formal. 
The  formality  is  due  no  doubt  to  the  rather 
awkward  shape  of  the  tree,  or  rather  to  that 
branch  which  runs  out  pradically  without 
any  break.  We  think  the  ensemble  is  vastly 
improved  when  a  little  over  an  inch  is  cut  off 
the  right,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  off  the  left, 
and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  off  the  top.  The  fad 
that  the  foreground  is  somewhat  fuzzy  is 
rather  worrying. 

Sapper. — This  is  rather  flat  and  somewhat 
fogged,  otherwise  fairly  well  seleded,  decently 
lighted  and  satisfadorily  exposed.  Is  the  fog 
on  the  bromide  paper  or  the  negative  ?  If  the 
former  we  should  advsie  you  to  see  what  the 
photograph  looks  like  printed  in  carbon. 
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Blue  Peter. — With  a  suitable  sky  this 
would  make  a  nice  picture,  for  the  trees  are  of 
a  reasonable  pictorial  contour  and  the  tonality 
is  good.  Employ  some  other  printing  process, 
sepia  carbon  or  something  of  that  sort.  A 
grey  tone  would  be  unsuited  to  the  picture. 

Elgo. — Supposing  Mr.  F.  M.  Sutcliffe  had 
had  this  fine  old  man  and  this  youngster, 
what  would  have  happened  ?  Instead  of  a 
mere  ordinary  photograph,  of  no  interest 
whatever  to  the  ordinary  onlooker,  he  would 
have  produced  a  picture  with  a  little  story 
attached,  which  would  have  interested  every¬ 
one.  Oh  dear,  Elgo,  are  you  to  be  relegated 
to  the  ranks  of  those  who  have  golden 
opportunities  and  let  them  pass?  Apparently 
the  old  man  could  pose  quite  easily,  at  all 
events,  so  far  as  his  superior  extremities  go, 
for  he  is  evidently  quite  unconscious  of  you. 
Why  then,  seeing  this,  did  you  not  try  to 
make  something  better  than  you  have  done, 
something  which  would  tell  a  story  ?  At 
present  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  tell  what  the 
sailor  is  doing,  but  as  to  the  child  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  what  he  is  up  to,  looking  for  the 
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little  bird.  Now,  suppose  the  sailorman  had 
been  carving  out  a  boat,  and  suppose  the 
kiddy  had  been  watching  him  intently,  what  a 
different  result  would  have  accrued.  We  are 
afraid  you  will  not  get  another  chance  for 
some  time  to  realize  this  picture,  but  recollect 
our  advice  when  you  go  away  again,  and  when 
you  get  the  help  of  pictorial  models  use  them 
for  something  other  than  pure  portrait  work. 

Submitted  for  criticism  by  Elgo. 


Hecate. — We  suppose  this  is  a  pure  portrait 
study,  portrait  of  the  young  man,  of  course, 
because  the  cat  is  altogether  too  blurred. 
Criticised  from  this  standpoint  it  is  only  just 
moderate,  because  the  young  man  is  not 
sharply  focussed.  Supposing  we  take  the  art 
standpoint,  your  effort  altogether  falls  to  the 
ground.  You  see,  it  means  nothing,  and  in  a 
picture  there  must  be  some  motif.  He  might 
have  been  watering  the  plants,  for  instance,  or 
reading  a  newspaper,  or  mending  his  cycle. 
Merely  standing  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
he  is  most  objectionable.  Your  technique  is 
very  good,  although  you  slightly  overexpose. 
We  see  you  have  put  instantaneous  on  the 
back  of  your  print,  but  how  could  it  be  instan¬ 
taneous  with  a  moved  cat  ?  What  an  ideal 
setting  your  garden  would  make  for  a  nice  girl 
in  a  white  dress  of  the  early  Georges  period. 
Why  do  you  not  try  something  of  the  kind  ? 

Dead  Black. — Nicely  selected,  and  you  took 
the  photograph  on  an  extremely  suitable  day. 
This  is  a  case  where  sharpness  would  have 
ruined  all,  as  it  is  the  nice  diffusion  which 
makes  the  picture.  You  must  not  print  in  a 
brown  colour  however.  Platinotype  A  A 
would  suit,  or  better  still  a  blue  carbon.  You 
might  trim  half  an  inch  from  the  sky  with 
advantage. 

Jack. — Capital,  we  can  suggest  no  improve¬ 
ment,  save  perhaps  that  the  band  across  the 
sky  is  a  little  too  straight,  and  that  there  is 
too  much  of  it.  Try  a  quarter  of  an  inch  off 
the  top. 

Iris. — Technically  very  good  indeed,  and 
the  lighting  is  extremely  nice.  You  took  too 
much,  however.  There  are  two  distinct 
pictures  here.  Fold  your  print  exactly  down 
the  middle  and  you  will  see  what  we  mean. 
Converging  roads  of  this  character  always 
produce  this  somewhat  unsatisfactory  effect, 
one  gets  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  and 
consequently  surfeited.  About  this  spot  there 
appears  to  be  sufficient  material  for  half  a 
dozen  pictures.  You  should  go  and  have  a 
field  day  there,  taking  with  you  some  children 
as  models  to  fill  up  blank  spaces. 

Festina  Lente. — You  are  apparently  a 
beginner,  and  we  must  let  you  down  easily. 
You  do  one  thing  right,  that  is  you  discard 
P.O.P.  Now  with  regard  to  the  rest  of  your 
work,  you  seem  to  be  messy  in  manipulation. 
There  are  lots  of  spots  which  are  due 
to  dirty  dishes  or  something  of  the  sort.  With 
regard  to  exposure  you  have  managed  fairly 
well,  and  the  lady  is  nicely  posed.  She  is, 
however,  either  too  small  or  too  large.  If  you 
were  taking  a  portrait  she  should  have  been 
more  important,  while  if  you  were  merely 
photographing  the  room  you  should  have 
shown  more  room.  Do  not  use  this  sort  of 
card,  get  some  green  or  brown  art  paper. 

Hal. — If  you  had  not  moved  the  camera 
during  exposure  this,  although  trivial,  would 
have  been  rather  nice.  You  must  take  great 
pains  in  future  to  be  perfectly  steady  when  you 
make  the  snap,  and  see  that  the  camera 
receives  no  jar,  for  the  slightest  vibration  is 
sure  to  produce  an  unpleasantly  fuzzy  effect. 
The  print  looks  the  best  when  half  an  inch  is 
cut  off  the  bottom. 


S.  S.  Wallis. — We  have  over  and  over 
again  inveighed  against  the  ordinary  family 
.group  where  “  the  family”  sit  round  in  a  semi¬ 
circle  and  stare  at  the  camera,  and  we  have 
great  pleasure  in  presenting  the  present  group 
as  an  example  of  the  right  thing  to  do.  Here 


we  have  satisfaiftory  likenesses  of  all  the  people, 
and  yet  although  they  are  undoubtedly  looking 
at  the  camera,  camera  consciousness  is  not  too 
palpably  present,  and  while  pradtically  the 
whole  of  their  features  are  visible  the  natural 
attitudes  and  natural  expressions  have  been 
so  easy  and  pleasant  at  the  moment  of  exposure, 
that  a  family  group  has  become  quite  a  pretty 
pidture.  We  do  not  mean  to  say,  of  course, 
that  this  is  a  great  work  of  art ;  a  group  could 
not  satisfy  in  the  truest  sense,  still  we  consider 
this  the  best  possible  of  its  sort .  The  technique 
is  fairly  right,  but  we  fancy  that  the  photo¬ 
grapher  overexposes  slightly.  It  would  be 
better  too  to  have  the  roses  in  the  background 
worked  out,  they  form  little  nasty  white  spots, 
which  take  the  eye  away  from  the  figures. 

E.  L.  B. — This  would  have  been  a  good 
portrait  study  provided  you  had  not  included 
so  much  above  the  lady’s  head.  You  see,  by 
so  doing  you  have  dwarfed  her  and  made  her 
look  less  important.  We  should  advise  you  to 
cut  off  an  inch  from  the  top  and  half  an  inch 
from  the  left-hand  side.  The  print  appears 
to  be  somewhat  weak.  You  should  give  a 
longer  exposure.  The  straight  brick  back¬ 
ground  is  a  slight  mistake,  as  its  formality  takes 
away  from  the  otherwise  fairly  pleasing 
ensemble. 

D.  F. — Decidedly  on  the  right  lines,  the 
only  fault  we  can  find  with  it  is  that  it  suffers 
from  halation,  and  that  fewer  flowers  would 
have  sufficed  and  resulted  in  producing  a  less 
top-heavy  appearance. 

Enthusiast. — We  cannot  tell  what  this 
might  be  if  it  were  properly  treated.  P.O.P. 
does  not  do  it  justice,  and  the  present  .square 
shape  is  unfortunate.  Try  it  on  platinotype 
and  cut  some  of  the  sides  off,  and  print  in 
some  clouds. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  S.  S.  Wallis. 


Comet. — You  have  nearly  secured  a  first-rate 
thing.  It  was  a  capital  idea  to  pose  the  lady 
as  if  she  were  properly  at  work  with  a  sewing 
machine,  and  you  lighted  her  nicely.  As  it 
stands  at  present,  however,  the  extremely 
white  blouse  takes  away  considerably  from  the 
pictorial  value  of  the  picture. 
You  must  reduce  this  somehow 
or  other,  either  by  rubbing 
down  with  methylated  spirits 
on  a  pad  of  cotton  wool,  or  by 
means  of  a  liquid  reducer. 
Then  you  will  have  to  trim  care¬ 
fully,  taking  a  good  inch  from 
the  top  of  your  print,  quarter 
of  an  inch  from  the  left  and 
half  an  inch  from  the  right .  The 
printing  process  is  suitable ;  we 
do  not  think  you  could  improve 
upon  it. 

Snooks. — To  make  anything 
out  of  this  view  you  would 
have  to  do  a  considerable 
amount  of  faking.  The  pier  in 
the  background  has  an  un¬ 
pleasantly  straight  outline,  and 
is  painfully  distinct,  and  there 
are  no  clouds  which  would 
select  the  title  you  give.  Pic¬ 
tures  could  be  made  in  a  place 
like  this  but  special  pains  would  be  required. 

Note. — We  regret  that  through  extraordinary 
pressure  on  our  space  we  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  hold  over  a  number  of  criticisms. 
These  will  all  appear  next  month  without 
fail. 


A  Lantern  Screen  for  Home  Use. — An 
opaque  screen  for  home  use  that  will  give  a 
really  brilliant  pidture  with  a  weak  illuminant, 
such  as  an  oil  lamp  or  the  incandescent  gas, 
may  be  easily  and  cheaply  made.  Its  size 
may  be  varied  to  suit  individual  requirements, 
but  for  all  ordinary  home  purposes  a  five-foot 
screen  will  be  ample.  Make,  or  get  the 
carpenter  to  do  it  for  you,  a  light  square  frame 
of  that  size,  of  wood,  3x1  in.  Lay  this  down 
flat  upon  the  floor,  and  completely  cover  it,  by 
tacking  the  edges,  with  a  piece  of  fine  linen, 
which  must  be  in  one  piece  and  without  seam 
or  join.  Paint  this  over,  using  a  clean  brush, 
with  some  good  clear  size.  It  will  dry  as 
tight  as  a  drum.  To  make  it  opaque,  turn  it 
face  down  on  a  clean  floor,  so  that  the  wooden 
frame  is  uppermost,  procure  some  carpet 
paper  and  paste,  and  carefully  cover  the  back 
of  the  screen,  avoiding  any  joins,  lumps  or 
creases.  If  the  paper  is  not  large  enough  to 
avoid  joins,  the  edges  must  be  “  butted,”  and 
not  overlapped.  Allow  to  thoroughly  dry, 
and  then  in  the  same  way  give  a  second 
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covering  of  the  brown  paper.  The  screen 
when  dry  will  be  practically  opaque,  and  a 
slide  projected  upon  it  will  look  brilliant  and 
bright ;  the  effect  may  be  still  further 
heightened  by  distempering  the  face  of  the 
screen.  The  distemper  is  prepared  by  mixing 
whitening  with  strong  parchment  size,  and 
adding  just  sufficient  blue  to  destroy  any 
tendency  to  yellowness,  the  mixture  being 
then  applied  smoothly  to  the  face  of  the  screen . 
A  screen  so  prepared  will  remain  in  good  con¬ 
dition  for  years  if  kept  wrapped  in  paper  and 
free  from  dust  when  not  in  use,  and  if  it 
discolours  or  becomes  soiled,  a  coat  of  dis¬ 
temper  will  make  it  “as  good  as  new.” 

A  One-Solution  Hydro-Metol  Devel¬ 
oper. — Guilleminot  strongly  commends  the 
following  developer :  Boil  goo  parts  of  water, 
and  whilst  still  hot  dissolve  in  order  the 
following  ingredients,  taking  care  that  one  is 
completely  dissolved  before  the  next  is  added  : 


Sodium  sulphite  .  150  parts 

Hydroquinone  .  5  ,, 

Metol  ...  .  5  ,, 

Potassium  carbonate .  30  ,, 


For  use  1  part  of  this  solution  is  mixed  with 
3  parts  of  water. 

Thin  waxed  paper  is  recommended  as  a 
temporary  support  in  the  double  transfer 
process,  especially  when  the  print  has  to  be 
finally  conveyed  to  rough  paper. 

A  Durable  and  Energetic  Pyro  Devel¬ 
oper  for  Time  and  Instantaneous  Expo¬ 


sures. — 

For  Time  Exposures. 
Solution  I. 


Distilled  water .  1000  ccrn. 

Sulphite  of  soda,  anhydrous  60  grms. 

Pyrogallic  acid  .  12  ,, 

Citric  acid  .  5 

Solution  II. 

Distilled  water .  1000  ccm. 

Carbonate  of  soda .  60  grms. 

For  Instantaneous  Exposures. 

Solution  I. 

Distilled  water .  1000  ccm. 

Sulphite  of  soda  . . .  70  grms. 

Pyrogallic  acid  .  15  ,, 

Citric  acid  .  5 


Solution  II. 

Distilled  water .  1000  ccm. 

Carbonate  of  soda  .  70  grms. 

For  use  mix  one  part  each  of  solutions  I  and  II, 
pouring  II  into  I,  not  vice  versa.  Restrainer: 
potassium  bromide,  1  :  10.  The  developer 
works  clearly,  without  yellow  stains,  and  can  be 
kept  for  months  in  well-stoppered  bottles. — 


Chvonik. 


Brown  Negative  Intensification. — After 
being  fixed  and  washed  the  negative  is  flowed 
over  with  the  following  iodine  solution  : 

Iodine .  1  grm. 

Alcohol  . : .  50  grms. 

Distilled  water  . .  .  200  ccm. 

It  is  washed  for  three  to  five  minutes,  and  the 
plate  is  then  placed  in  a  4%  solution  Schlippe's 
salt,  or  the  solution  may  be  poured  on  to  the 
plate.  According  as  the  iodine  solution  has 
penetrated  the  film,  a  tint  varying  from 
red  brown  to  a  deep  brown  is  produced.  The 
Schlippe’s  salt  solution  must  be  carefully 
preserved  and  filtered  before  use. — Chronik. 


answers  to  Correspondents. 

Correspondems  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  ot 
the  paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different 
subjects  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is 
expedted  in  the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  be 
received  on  or  before  the  3rd  of  each  month,  and  the 
earlier  the  better.  The  Editor  will  answer  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters  photographic  by 
post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be  enclosed; 
but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
Editorial  Coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue,  whether  the  reply  is  required 
by  post  or  in  the  magazine. — One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address: — The  Editor  of  The  Practical  and  Junior 
Photographer.  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

E.  C.  Pitt-Johnson.  -  Ozotype  for  some  negatives  is 
quite  as  effective  as  carbon,  but  why  do  you  not  learn 
both  processes,  and  see  which  suits  your  particular  case 
best  after  a  fair  trial?  Either  of  them  can  be  worked 
in  the  winter  time,  though,  of  course,  not  as  expeditiously 
as  in  summer. 

H.  E.  Morris. — We  do  not  objedt  to  ovals,  especially 
where  the  composition  is  as  suitable  for  such  pidtures 
as  yours.  A  composition,  however,  rarely  permits  of 
such  treatment,  and  that  is  why  redtangular  prints  are 
so  common.  Very  glad  to  think  you  are  so  phased 
with  the  magazine  in  its  altered  state. 

Hindoo. — There  are  so  many  places  between  London 
and  Bournemouth  that  would  answer  your  description, 
that  we  find  it  difficult  to  advise  you.  For  example, 
there  are  pretty  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
following  conveniently  situated  towns: — Chichester, 
Midhurst,  Winchester,  Basingstoke,  Salisbury,  and 
Andover.  The  best  thing  is  to  spend  a  day  or  two  in 
going  from  place  to  place. 

S.  H.  Dean.— Your  method  of  eliminating  hypo  is 
certainly  very  thorough,  almost  unnecessarily  so,  we 
should  say.  We  are  content  ourselves  with  using  a  large 
porcelain  dish,  and  letting  the  tap  run  pretty  briskly  for 
an  hour  or  so. 

J.  A.  Murray.  To  keep  our  interests  so  constantly 
in  mind  is  a  kindness  on  your  part,  of  which  we  are 
most  appreciative.  There  is  no  doubt  that  all  the  adver¬ 
tising  which  we  can  do  avails  but  little  compared  with 
the  individual  recommendation  of  our  readers  to  their 
numerous  photographic  friends.  As  regards  the  gum¬ 
med  slips  we  do  not  propose  to  print  any  more  of  these, 
at  any  rate  at  present,  but  shall  probably  have  something 
new  in  the  way  of  announcement  for  our  readers  to 
circulate.  When  that  takes  place  you  will,  of  course, 
not  be  forgotten. 

M.  S.  (Edinburgh).  Much  obliged  for  your  letter. 
We  will  endeavour  to  awaken  the  Edinburgh  dealers. 
You  can  help  us  by  asking  for  it  here  and  there  if  you 
care  to  do  so. 

G.  S.  Owen.  -  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  give  us  so 
lengthy  a  criticism.  Some  of  the  statements  we  are 
quite  prepared  to  admit,  though  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  prints  lose  something  in  reproduction.  On 
other  points  we  entirely  disagree  with  you.  May  we 
ask  if  you  have  any  examp  es  of  your  own  work  that 
you  would  care  to  let  us  see?  Perhaps  you  can  give  us  a 
short  contribution  on  the  subjeft. 

September. — As  a  rule  we  are  not  disposed  to  con¬ 
sider  joint-stock  produdtions,  but  in  the  present  case  the 
mutual  arrangement  would  hardly  seem  likely  to  affedt 
the  standard  in  any  way,  therefore  you  are  at  liberty  to 
enter  the  competition. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED 
DURING  THE  MONTH. 

We  undertake  the  registration  of  photographs  at 
Stationers'  Hall.  The  fee  is  is.  6d.  for  each  registra¬ 
tion.  Two  copies  of  each  photograph  should  be  sent 
unmounted,  and  packed  flat  between  cardboard.  We 
reserve  the  right  to  reproduce,  in  miniature,  any  photo¬ 
graphs  sent  to  us  for  registration.  This  should  prove  an 
excellent  means  of  introducing  the  work  of  enterprising 
photographers  to  the  photographic  print  sellers.  All 
letters  in  connexion  with  registration  should  be  sent  to 
our  London  Office,  Amen  Corner,  E.C.,  and  any 
requiring  reply  should  have  a  stamp  enclosed. 

Photograph  of  exterior  of  Copford  Church,  Colchester, 
photograph  of  exterior  of  east  end  of  Copford  Church, 
photograph  of  Nave  of  Copford  Church  looking  east, 
photograph  of  Apse  in  Copford  Church  showing  mural 
paintings.  Rev.  C.  J.  M.  Smyth,  49,  Linden  Gardens, 
London,  W. 

Photograph  of  the  Old  Hall,  Lister  Park,  Bradford. 
Chas.  St.  John  Vaughan,  42,  Turner  Place,  Horton, 
Bradford. 

Photograph  of  Mr.  Cornelius  Ward,  Speen.  William 
John  Gibbons,  Speen,  nr.  Princes  Riseborough. 
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friend,  Mr.  Laurence  W.  Pike,  who  de¬ 
signed,  and  after  much  trouble,  had  con¬ 
structed  for  him  a  “gun-camera.”  In  his 
lifetime  he  was  one  of  the  most  unsel¬ 
fish  men  I  ever  met,  always  ready  to 
share  any  knowledge  and  to  give  any 
hints  regarding  photographic  matters 
which  he  had  worked  out  and  found 
satisfactory  in  practice.  I  owe  him  a 


very  great  debt,  and  it  was  solely 
through  him  that  1  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  possessing  a  “gun-camera”  of 
my  own.  His  own  work  with  the 
“gun”  was  most  encouraging,  and 
records  of  his  skill  rest  in  my  albums, 
as  well  as  in  various  papers  to  which 
he  from  time  to  time  contributed  some 
of  his  results. 

When  photographing  birds  in  the 
nesting  season,  a  “shelter,”  such  as  is 
described  by  Mr.  Kearton,  is  quite 
satisfactory,  and  a  long  wait  is  not,  as 
a  rule,  necessary ;  but  as  the  season 
advances  and  the  trees  and  hedges  get 
more  fully  covered  with  greenery  it 
becomes  a  more  difficult  matter,  and  it 
is  then  and  during  the  rest  of  the  year, 
when  the  birds  have  no  abiding  haunts, 
that  the  “gun”  comes  in  most  usefully; 
in  view  of  which  fact  1  resolved  to  set 
about  constructing  a  “gun-camera.” 

The  Gun  and  its  Builder. 


Now,  I  had  a  very  clear  and  com¬ 
prehensive  idea  of  what  I  wanted, 
owing  to  having  many  times  seen  my 
friend’s  “gun,”  but  what  I  chiefly 
lacked  was  the  ability  to  “  materialize” 
my  ideas,  and  so  I  turned  to  a  friend 
who  is  possessed  of  a  distinctly  me¬ 
chanical  turn  of  mind,  and  between  us, 
he  doing  the  work  and  I  looking  on, 
was  evolved  my  “gun.” 

Perhaps  a  brief  description  may  not 
be  out  of  place,  and  as  none  of  our 
devices  were  patented,  my  readers  may 
copy  to  their  heart’s  content  without 
fear  of  being  guilty  of  infringement. 

The  question  of  cost  was,  in  my  case, 
a  very  decided  factor,  and  prices  were 
accordingly  kept  down  as  far  as  was 
consistent  with  efficiency. 

The  barrels  were  composed  of  several 
thicknesses  of  stout  brown  paper,  each 
fold  being  securely  glued,  two  of  the 
barrels  being  just  sufficiently  small  in 
size  to  enable  them,  when  further  thick¬ 
ened  by  an  outer  covering  of  velvet,  to 
slide  inside  the  larger  and  hinder  tubes. 
Each  pair  was  bracketed  together  by 
an  intervening  piece  of  wood  cut  to 
resemble  two  “new  moons”  back  to 
back.  A  light  steel  rod  was  bolted  to 
the  front  bracket,  passing  freely  through 
the  bracket  which  secured  the  hinder 
tubes,  and  when  finished  off  with  a 
knob  handle,  formed  the  method  for 
focussing.  The  two  pairs  of  tubes 
were  then  fixed  to  a  “stock”  with  a 
narrowing  shoulder  piece,  enabling  the 
shoulder  to  “get  home”  in  the  con¬ 
verging  pieces,  and  thus  help  to  keep 
it  steady  whilst  focussing  or  exposing. 
Midway  on  the  lower  side  of  the  stock 
was  a  leg  fixed  by  means  of  a  bolt  and 
butterfly  nut,  and  from  this  leg  depended 
an  auxiliary  strut  which  made  it  easier 
to  counteract  any  tendency  to  lateral 
movement. 

At  the  stock  end  of  the  barrels  were 
fixed  two 
chamb  ers, 
the  top  one 
for  focus¬ 
sing,  being 
supplied 
with  a  focus¬ 
sing  magni¬ 
fier  for  fine 

“  Follow  my 
Leader.” 

Hares  in  the 
Snow. 
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adjustment, 
the  lower 
one  fitted  to 
take  either  a 
magazine 
for  twelve 
plates,  or 
plate  hold¬ 
ers,  as  pre¬ 
ferred. 

To  wood¬ 
en  discs  at 
the  front  of  the  barrels  were  attached 
the  flanges  to  screw  the  lenses  into, 
and  all  four  tubes  were  lined  with  dead 
black  paper,  and  to  further  prevent  the 
reflection  of  unnecessary  light  a  nar¬ 
row  card  disc  was  inserted  half-way 
up  the  inner  barrel. 

The  lenses  were  a  pair  of  single 
landscape,  specially  mounted  for  me  by 
Mr.  Wray,  of  Highgate,  with  a  focus 
of  twenty-five  inches  and  a  full  aperture 
of  // 9,  the  front  of  the  lower  lens 
being  fitted  with  a  Thornton-Pickard 
time  and  instantaneous  shutter  giving 
speeds  from  T^th  second  to  J^th  second. 
The  whole  of  the  outside  was  then 
painted  a  dead  black,  and  it  only 
remained  to  take  it  out  of  the  workshop 
and  put  it  to  practical  test. 

Regarding  the  alignment  of  the 
barrels,  we  determined,  after  much 
consideration,  to  sight  both  barrels  for 
eight  yards,  this  being,  I  thought,  the 
most  usual  distance  at  which  I  should 
“fire.”  The  result  proved  satisfactory, 
it  only  being  necessary  to  “allow”  a 
little  for  objects  nearer  or  farther  away, 
and  a  little  practice  soon  determined 
the  necessary  “allowance.” 

One  of  my  first  attempts  was  on  a 
robin,  distant  about  three  yards,  and 
in  my  eagerness  not  to  lose  a  good 
“pose”  I  snapped  the  shutter  without 
thinking  of  making  the  necessary 
allowance  for  an  object  so  close;  on 
developing  the  plate  I  found  merely 
the  robin’s  legs  instead  of  a  bird  with  a 
“  perky  expression”  as  I  had  anticipated. 

Of  course,  the  “  gun  ”  has  a  somewhat 
formidable  appearance,  and  in  addition 
to  some  apprehensive  looks  from  the 
“gentler”  sex,  I  have  had  to  submit 
to  various  pertinent  and  caustic  remarks 
anent  the  Boer  war,  and  what  a  poor 
time  they  would  have  of  it  when  I  got 
“out.”  _ 


To  any  and  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  Nature,  and  more  especially  in 
photographing  her,  I  can  confidently 
recommend  a  “gun-camera”  as  being 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  means  at 
our  disposal  for  collecting  permanent 
records  of  bird  and  animal  life;  a 
method  so  fascinating,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  realize  its  extent  until  it  has 
had  personal  trial. 

A  few  words  of  advice  to  any  who 
may  think  of  taking  up  the  photogra¬ 
phing  of  wild  animals.  You  must  be 
prepared  to  give  up  a  good  deal  of  time 
and  to  exercise  a  considerable  amount 
of  patience  before  expecting  anything 
like  satisfactory  results.  Don't  count 
the  number  of  wasted  plates,  and  never 
contemplate  the  cost  of  them,  for  if 
you  do  you  will  assuredly  miss  some 
good  things;  there  is  no  time,  as  in 
landscape  work,  to  carefully  arrange 
your  picture  on  the  screen  and  then 
wait  five  minutes  debating  whether  it 
is  worth  a  plate  or  not;  expose  a  plate 
on  every  off-chance  of  getting  a  picture, 
and  don’t  give  way  to  despair  if  the 
first  few  dozen  plates  turn  out  wasters; 
persevere,  and  success  will  come  in 
time.  Always  endeavour  to  get  fully 
exposed  plates — there  is  little  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  getting  a  ghost-like  image  of 
any  subject — it  is  far  better  to  get 
good  negatives,  even  if  the  subject 
shows  some  movement.  Except  when 
at  very  close  quarters,  or  when  rapid 


movement  appears  probable,  I  have 
generally  found  x^th  second  or  TAth 
second  quite  fast  enough.  The  greatest 
danger  of  the  bird  or  animal  moving 
is  when  it  hears  the  click  of  the  shutter, 
and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  imitate  this 


Is  that  thing  a  Gun  ? 


Half  a  Loaf  better  than  no  Bread. 


click,,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  and  directly 
the  bird  looks  up  to  then  expose. 


The  clothes  worn  should  approximate 
the  colour  of  the  surroundings  as  closely 
as  possible,  and  in  waiting  for  a  bird 
or  animal  to  approach  within  shot, 
care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
background  blends  with  the  colour  of 
the  clothes ;  this  is  even  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  having  a  screen  in  front. 

The  two  most  alarming  things  to 
wild  animals  and  birds  are  movement 
and  sound,  therefore  it  is  essential  that 
the  “gunner”  stand  or  kneel  as 
motionless  as  possible  and  avoid  all 
unnecessary  noise. 

For  plates  Ibavefound  the  “  Imperial 
Flashlight”  to  be  the  quickest,  giving 
good  latitude  and  freedom  from  fog 
when  developed,  either  with  the  com¬ 
pany’s  “standard"  developer  (a mixture 
of  pyro  and  metol,  with  carbonate  of 
soda  as  the  accelerator)  or  with  Kachin. 

A  Watkins’  exposure  meter  is  useful 
for  gauging  the  actinic  value  of  the 
light;  I  generally  prefer  to  work  with 
the  shutter  at  J^th  second,  or  there¬ 
about,  and  to  adjust  the  exposure  by 
reducing  the  aperture  of  the  lens,  in 
cases  where  over-exposure  is  feared. 

In  subjects  of  this  class  we  want  to 
aim  at  critical  definition  rather  than 
pictorial  “diffusion,”  more  especially 
as  a  proportion  of  the  negatives  may 
probably  need  enlarging. 

A  good  way  of  getting  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  bird  models  is  to  hang 
up  the  halves  of  cokernuts  to  any 
convenient  tree,  out  of  reach  of  cats, 
and  in  such  a  position  that  the 
“gunner”  can  find  hiding  places  within 


proper  range.  Most  of  the  hard-billed 
birds,  and  many  of  the  soft-billed  ones, 
are  particularly  partial  to  cokernut, 
and  it  is  a  source  of  endless  amusement 
to  watch  their  several  ways  of  hanging 
on  to  the  lower  side  of  the  nut  in  order 
to  reach  the  contents. 

When  photographing  rabbits,  either 
the  early  morning  or  the  evening  is 
unquestionably  the  most  suitable  time, 
and  by  secreting  one’s  self  in  some 
bushes,  or  sheltering  behind  an  adjacent 
tree  close  to  a  favourite  “burrow,”  and 
taking  care  to  keep  to  leeward  (for  a 
rabbit’s  sense  of  smell  is  very  acute)  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  wait  very  long 
before  the  owners  of  the  “burrow”  put 
in  an  appearance  and  offer  themselves 
as  models. 

In  the  months  of  February  and 
March  the  squirrel  is  occupied  with 
“nursery  troubles”  and  will  permit  a 
close  approach  before  diving  into  the 
recesses  of  his  forest;  at  other  times 
he  is  decidedly  exasperating  and  per¬ 
sists  in  clinging  to  a  bough  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  invariably  intervenes 
between  himself  and  his  pursuer. 

Before  concluding  I  should  like  to 
pay  tribute  where  tribute  is  due,  and 
state  the  unqualified  satisfaction  which 
the  lenses,  supplied  by  Mr.  Wray, 
have  given  me.  No  doubt  a  doublet 
lens  would  be  preferable,  on  account 
of  the  increase  in  intensity,  but  the 


extra  weight,  and  the  considerable 
increase  in  bulk — to  say  nothing  of  the 
price — render  it  almost  prohibitory. 

Hermann  Lea. 


Investigating. 


Greater  Tit. 


PRACTICAL 
SLIDE  MAKING. 
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By  the  Editor. 

THE  best  lantern  slide  developer 
for  the  novice  to  begin  opera¬ 
tions  with  is  according  to  the 
following  two-solution  hydroquinone 


formula : — 

No.  1. 

Hydroquinone  .  160  grains. 

Sodium  sulphite  .  2  ounces. 

Potassium  bromide  .  20  grains. 

Water  .  1  pint. 

No.  2. 

Sodium  hydrate .  100  grains. 

Water  .  1  pint. 


In  using,  take  equal  quantities  of  each 
solution  and  add  up  to  an  equal  volume 
of  water,  according  to  circumstances. 
The  slides  must,  of  course,  be  a  little 
overdeveloped,  as  they  lose  density 
during  the  fixing  operation. 

To  make  a  number  of  slides  quickly, 
take  a  tray  which  will  hold  either  two 
or  four,  mix  sufficient  solution  to  cover 
the  plates  thoroughly,  and  as  soon  as 
by  a  preliminary  trial  with  a  single  plate 
the  necessary  length  of  the  exposure 
has  been  ascertained,  expose  as  many 
plates  as  the  dish  will  hold,  and 
develop  simultaneously.  In  direCt 
printing  with  the  usual  makes  of 
lantern  plates  upon  the  market,  ex¬ 
posures  of  about  thirty  seconds  three 
feet  from  a  No.  4  gas  burner  will  be 
necessary.  But  upon  this  matter  be 
sure  to  consult  the  directions  supplied 
with  every  manufacturer’s  plates  before 
proceeding. 

Now  with  the  above  developer,  em¬ 
ployed  as  described,  black  or  cold 
tones  only  can  be  obtained,  and  as 
soon  as  the  slide  maker  has  grasped 
the  ordinary  procedure  and  scented, 
so  to  speak,  the  possibilities  of  photo¬ 
graphy  in  this  direction,  he  will  want 
to  infuse  the  spice  of  variety  into  his 
work,  and  produce  slides  in  various 
tones.  I  said  he  will  want,  but 
perhaps  this  is  too  emphatic,  and  I 
should  more  wisely  have  written,  he 
ought  to  want.  Because  variety  in 
tone  as  concerning  lantern  slides — and, 
indeed,  prints  also — puts  it  in  our 
power  to  produce  a  far  better  impres¬ 
sion  upon  those  who  see  them  when 
they  are  displayed.  When  a  man 
gazes  continuously  upon  a  brilliantly 
illuminated  screen  for  an  hour  or  so 


and  sees  each  successive  picture  in 
the  same  tint,  the  optic  nerve  of  his 
eye  becomes  fatigued,  with  the  conse¬ 
quence  that  headache  and  weariness 
ensue,  greatly  detracting  from  his 
enjoyment. 

But  if  the  pictures  thrown  upon  the 
screen  vary  in  colour  or  tone,  if  from  a 
cold  clear  black  the  next  slide  shown 
is  red,  or  a  warm  brown,  and  if,  after 
a  few  in  sepia,  the  image  on  the  disc 
changes  to  blue  or  green,  then  the 
nerves  of  the  eye  do  not  become 
exhausted,  and  the  man  continues  to 
look  at  the  pictures  without  feeling 
tired,  without  a  tendency  to  yawn, 
and  therefore  with  a  proportionately 
greater  feeling  of  enjoyment.  Nor  is 
this  the  only  point  in  favour  of  imparting 
various  tints  to  one’s  slides.  These  tints 
can  and  should  be  in  harmony  with  the 
subjeCt,  so  that  they  will  add  to  the 
appearance  of  reality.  For  example: 
sunlit  landscapes  may  be  tinted 
brownish  yellow,  to  give  them  the 
warmth  of  sunshine  ;  misty  lake  scenes 
are  vastly  improved  by  a  faint  green 
tinge,  pictures  which  include  a  lot  of 
sky  may  be  blue  ;  woodland  scenes, 
green  ;  winter  landscapes,  blue  ; 
autumn  pictures,  brown  ;  and  so  on. 

The  question  now  is,  then,  how  are 
these  tints  or  tones  to  be  obtained,  and 
how  may  lantern  slides  be  produced, 
so  as  to  make  the  most  advantageous 
display  without  an  unreasonable 
amount  of  time  spent  in  their  prepara¬ 
tion  ? 

In  answer,  I  propose  to  describe  a 
few  of  the  most  practicable  processes 
for  so  varying  the  colours  of  lantern 
slides,  and  I  shall  mention  none  that 
involve  special  difficulty,  or  are  beyond 
the  skill  of  the  average  amateur  photo¬ 
grapher. 

To  obtain  warm  brown  and  even 
slightly  red  tones,  the  above  hydro¬ 
quinone  developer  may  be  used, 
preferably  upon  a  slow  brand  of 
lantern  plates,  the  quantity  of  water 
being  still  further  increased,  whilst  a 
certain  additional  amount  of  potassium 
or  ammonium  bromide  is  added,  from 
ten  or  twenty  drops  of  a  10%  solution 
up  to  a  dram  or  even  more  still.  The 
longer  the  time  taken  in  development, 
the  warmer  the  tone  will  be.  The 
exposure  of  the  plate  must  also  be 
increased  to  twice,  three  or  even  four 
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times  what  would  be  normally  given, 
according  to  the  warmth  of  tone 
required.  The  time  of  develop¬ 
ment  will  possibly  be  extended  to 
half  an  hour,  or  even  longer,  to 
meet  the  retarding  produced  by  the 
bromide,  consequently  it  is  desir¬ 
able  to  have  several  plates  in  the 
developer  at  a  time,  or  the  work  will 
extend  over  a  long  period.  By  covering 
the  dish  with  a  shallow  cardboard  box, 
the  photographer  can  go  on  making 


instead  of  the  slide  the  cover  glass  may 
be  stained,  but  this  involves  the 
sacrifice  of  a  plate,  for  plain  glass  will 
not  take  up  the  stain.  An  unexposed 
plate  must  be  fixed  and  washed 
thoroughly  and  then  placed  in  the 
coffee  solution. 

In  the  same  way,  green  slides  may 
be  produced  by  staining  with  aniline. 
The  smallest  quantity  of  the  dye  will 
do — a  pennyworth  would  probably  be 
ample  for  a  hundred  slides.  Care 


exposures  whilst  the  plates  are 
developing. 

To  obtain  a  good  sunlight  effedt, 
suitable  for  pictures  of  strong  contrast 
with  well-marked  shadows — one  taken, 
of  course,  in  full  sunlight — prepare  a 
strong  decoction  of  coffee  (sufficient  to 
nicely  cover  the  plate  will  do),  filter  it 
and  soak  the  fixed  and  washed  plate 
therein  for  a  few  minutes.  When  the 
desired  depth  of  stain  has  been  reached, 
rinse  for  a  moment  or  two  under  the 
tap,  and  place  in  a  rack  to  dry.  Or, 

Summer  Rain  Clouds. 

Salon.  A.  Horsley  Hinton. 


must  be  taken  not  to  carry  the  staining 
too  far,  and  so  obscure  the  transparency 
of  the  slide,  besides  giving  it  too  vivid 
a  hue.  Other  aniline  dyes  can  be 
similarly  brought  into  use,  the  photo¬ 
grapher  exercising  his  judgment  as  to 
what  colours,  and  what  degree  of 
density  are  suited  to  the  subject. 

Slides  of  black  tone  may  be  treated 
by  the  copper  process  to  change  them 
to  purple  or  even  red.  The  method 
recommended  is  to  make  10%  solutions 
of  neutral  potassium  citrate,  sulphate 
of  copper,  and  ferricyanide  of  potas¬ 
sium.  For  use  the  following  quantities 
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must  be  taken  : — i  oz.  of  the  citrate 
solution,  to  which  70  minims  of  the 
copper  sulphate,  and  60  of  the  ferri- 
cyanide  solutions  are  added.  Toning 
takes  place  rapidly,  the  purple  colour 
being  reached  in  a  minute  or  two,  and 
a  full  reddish-pink  in  four  or  five 
minutes  at  the  outside.  The  solution 
has  a  reducing  adtion,  so  that  if  the 
slides  are  at  all  weak  in  the  first 
instance  they  will  be  worthless  after 
treatment,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
process  is  often  very  handy  for  slides 
which  have  been  a  little  overdeveloped. 

The  pyro-and-ammonia  developer 
yields  a  considerable  range  of  tones — 
brown,  purple,  purplish  blue  and  blue, 
according  to  the  particular  way  in 
which  it  is  employed.  The  following 
formula  works  well,  but  a  quarter  of 
the  quantities  therein  specified  will  be 
enough  for  a  large  number  of  plates  : — 


No.  1. 

Pyrogallic  acid  .  1  ounce. 

Metabisulphite  of  soda. .. .  1 

Water  to  . . . .  80  ounces. 

No.  2. 

Ammonium  bromide .  8  ounces. 

Liq.  ammonia  880  .  4 

Water  to .  80 


Equal  parts  of  each  solution  are  used, 
and  it  is  often  advisable  to  dilute  with 
a  little  additional  water.  The  image 
brought  out  by  pyro  is  entirely  different 
from  that  given  by  hydroquinone, 
and  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine 
when  correct  density  has  been  reached. 
By  transmitted  light,  the  image 
appears  decidedly  thin  as  compared 
with  that  produced  by  hydroquinone, 
and  by  reflected  light  quite  opaque. 
When  placed  in  the  hypo  it  comes  out 
much  more  distinctly,  and  still  further 
improves  in  drying. 

The  brown  or  purplish-brown  image 
of  pyro  can  be  changed  to  a  bright 
blue  by  clearing  with  the  following 


solution  : — 

Protosulphate  of  iron  ....  3  ounces. 

Alum  .  1  ounce. 

Citric  acid  . .  1  ,, 

Water .  20  ounces. 


Place  the  slide  in  this  solution  imme¬ 
diately  on  removing  it  from  the  fixing 
bath,  and  without  any  intermediate 
washing.  A  minute  or  two  will  be 
sufficient  to  simply  clear  the  slide, 
but  if  the  blue  tone  is  desired,  five  or 
ten  minutes  may  be  necessary.  This 
tone  is  well  suited  for  moonlight  effects, 


for  which  it  will,  of  course,  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  develop  for  great  density.  It 
is  equally  appropriate  for  sea  views, 
occasionally  for  interiors,  and  some¬ 
times  other  subjects  look  well  if  so 
treated.  By  immersing  the  sky  portion 
of  a  slide  in  the  solution,  or  painting 
it  with  a  camel-hair  brush,  it  is  no 
difficult  performance  to  turn  the  clouds 
blue  whilst  the  foreground  is  kept 
brown  or  purple. 

A  number  of  different  tones  can  be 
obtained  upon  the  very  slow  plates 
now  on  the  market  and  which  may  be 
developed  in  gaslight.  The  best  plan, 
however,  is  to  expose  to  weak  daylight 
for  thirty  seconds  or  so,  since  gaslight 
often  necessitates  so  long  an  exposure 
that  one’s  operations  become  incon¬ 
veniently  prolonged.  Strong  hydro¬ 
quinone  will  give  black  tones  and  (if 
diluted  and  restrained  with  bromide), 
sepia  or  warm  brown,  according  to 
circumstances.  Pyro  and  ammonia, 
diluted  pretty  freely,  furnishes  a  bright 
purplish  red. 

With  a  few  details  in  reference  to 
manipulation  and  finishing,  I  must 
bring  these  notes  to  a  conclusion. 

Clouds  can  be  put  in  by  double 
exposure,  in  the  same  way  as  with 
prints,  or  they  may  be  developed  upon 
another  slide  to  form  the  cover  glass, 
all  the  image  not  wanted  being 
removed  by  a  powerful  reducer.  But 
where  there  are  natural  clouds  in  the 
negative  it  is  infinitely  better  to  bring 
them  out.  This  can  be  done  either  by 
giving  the  sky  portion  a  longer  expo¬ 
sure,  or  by  forcing  development  with 
a  brush  and  strong  solution,  or,  what 
is  best  in  practice,  a  combination  of 
both  methods.  To  give  a  longer 
exposure  to  one  portion  of  the  nega¬ 
tive,  hold  a  piece  of  card  in  front 
during  a  fair  proportion  of  the  expo¬ 
sure,  keeping  it  moving  to  prevent 
any  hard  line  of  demarcation.  Then, 
if  necessary,  paint  the  sky  part  gently 
with  stronger  developer  than  that  used 
for  the  rest  of  the  slide. 

Never  omit  to  wipe  the  slides  over 
with  a  moistened  wad  of  cotton  wool 
upon  removal  from  the  water,  to  take 
away  any  dirt  or  grit  which  may  have 
lodged  upon  the  surface. 

As  to  mounting  and  binding,  one 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fadt  that 
variety  of  shape  is  quite  as  important 
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in  its  way  as  variety  of  tone.  The 
shapes  also  must  be  chosen  to  suit  the 
subjecft.  Obtain  a  variety  of  masks, 
but  avoid  those  called  “fancy.” 
Square  corners  are  preferable  to  round 
corners.  Ovals  and  circles  may  occa¬ 
sionally  be  used  to  advantage,  but,  as 
a  rule,  rectangular  shapes  are  the  best. 
The  finishing  of  lantern  slides,  how¬ 
ever,  is  such  an  important  division  of 
the  subjeCt  that  I  may,  at  an  early 
date,  give  a  chapter  upon  it. 


great  extent  obliged  to  take  such  papers 
and  boards  as  are  in  vogue,  and  there¬ 
fore  readily  obtainable. 

Most  ot  the  mounts  supplied  com¬ 
mercially,  even  at  the  present  day,  are 
not  only  seriously  at  fault  in  regard  to 
taste,  but  looked  at  merely  as  durable 
and  lasting  supports  for  photographs, 
they  could  hardly  have  been  less 
effective.  Some  have  too  high  a  finish, 
consequently  with  very  little  wear  and 
tear  they  become  disfigured  ;  nearly  all 


SOME  IDEAS 

RELATIVE  TO  MOUNTING  IN 
GENERAL  AND  CHRISTMAS 
MOUNTS  IN  PARTICULAR. 

By  Percy  Lund. 

IN  no  respect  has  photography  as  an 
art  been  more  impeded  in  its 
progress  than  by  the  bad  styles 
of  mounting  which  have  prevailed  even 
from  the  Daguerrotype  days.  “  Why 
follow  fashion?”  the  reader  may  ask, 
and  the  answer  is  that  as  the  photo¬ 
grapher  is  largely  dependent  upon  the 
mount  maker  for  material,  he  is  to  a 

“  Never  Mind,  my  Little  Mon.” 

Miss  M.  E.  M.  Donaldson. 

Thornton  Pickard  Competition. 


are  too  thick,  so  that  on  account  of 
bulk  and  weight  they  are  difficult  to 
store  away  properly,  and  therefore 
become  soiled  and  damaged  in  a  very 
short  time.  Wherever  one  goes,  one 
may  see  photographs  throwing  about 
the  house  on  mounts  warped  out  of 
their  normal  shape — usually  dirty,  and 
often  with  the  surface  of  the  print 
injured  by  scratches. 

The  ideal  mount  for  the  majority  of 
purposes  is  one  of  stout  paper,  which 
can  be  readily  placed  in  a  portfolio — a 
mount  which  is  neither  bulky  nor  has 
a  highly  burnished  surface. 

The  painter  does  not  make  his 
sketches  upon  cardboard,  but  uses 
stout  paper,  because  it  is  far  more 
serviceable  and  suited  to  the  purpose. 
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Why  then  should  not  the  photographer 
follow  his  example  ? 

The  desirable  qualities  mentioned 
above  are  quite  distinct  from  its 
tasteful  appearance.  Towards  that 
end,  it  should  be  of  a  good  neutral 
tint,  to  contrast  properly  and  not  to 
clash  with  the  picture.  Here  again, 
the  mounts  and  mounting  boards  on  the 
market  are  for  the  most  part  at  fault, 
being  crude  in  tint,  and  very  unfit  for 
enhancing  the  appearance  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  so  that  from  one  cause  or  an- 


excellent  texture  in  two  thicknesses, 
especially  intended  for  the  effective 
mounting  and  preservation  of  prints, 
and  led  me  furthermore  to  advocate 
sundry  special  methods  of  storing 
prints  in  portfolios,  and  fixing  them  in 
albums  that  have  now  become  pretty 
generally  known. 

These  “Nature”  papers,  as  I  have 
called  them,  in  contrast  with  the  bizarre 
and  artificial  substances  (in  the  sense  of 
being  over-manufactured)  usually  sold 
for  mounting  purposes,  are  now  ob- 


other,  the  photographer  must  needs  be 
at  some  trouble,  not  only  in  educating 
his  taste  as  to  what  is  good  for  his 
purpose,  but  also  in  obtaining  such 
tints  and  textures  of  mounts  as  he 
desires.  My  own  difficulties  in  this 
direction  led  me  to  make  a  number  of 
experiments  a  little  time  ago,  and 
eventually  to  put  upon  the  market, 
through  the  firm  which  bears  my  name, 
several  different  tints  of  papers  of 

The  Father’s  Return.  Miss  Agnes  Tomlinson. 

Thornton-Pickard  Competition. 


tainable  from  the  majority  of  photo¬ 
graphic  supply  houses  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  since  apart  from  their 
ordinary  employment  in  cut  sizes 
and  otherwise,  as  catalogued,  they 
can  be  put  to  many  different  uses  or 
adaptations,  I  venture  to  describe  some 
of  these  methods  with  especial  refer¬ 
ence,  at  this  season,  to  making  them 
into  shapes  suitable  for  Christmas 
cards.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  photographer,  by  procuring  his 
mounting  material  in  the  sheet,  and 
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cuttingand 
ot  h  erwise 
working 
upon  it 
with  his 
own  hands, 
can  impart 
to  his  pro¬ 
duction  so 
much  more 
individuality,  that  he  will  be  wise  in 
doing  so  whenever  he  has  anything  of 
special  merit  to  prepare,  however  much 
he  may  avail  himself  of  cut  sizes  and 
regular  patterns  for  the  sake  of  con¬ 
venience  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

Let  us  suppose  we  have  a  number 
of  prints  that  we  want  to  mount 
appropriately,  and  that  we  have  also 
provided  several  sheets  of  “Nature” 
paper  of  each  tint  (seven  are  now  avail¬ 
able).  The  preliminary  step  should 
be  to  take  a  print  and  trying  it  first 
on  one  tint  and  then  on  another,  decide 
which  of  them  helps  to  display  its 
beauty  to  the  best  advantage.  This 
particular  tint  being  chosen,  we 
are  next  concerned  with  the  size  of 
the  mount  and  its  shape,  and  in 
these  two  points  a  hundred  variations 
are  possible  without  going  to  the 
extreme  of  eccentricity  in  either. 
The  aim  should  be  to  suit  the 
subject  as  far  as  possible  in  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  mount.  Sizes  approxi¬ 
mating  to  the  square  do  not  as  a  rule 
appear  to  advantage.  Ovals  and 
circular  shapes  are  rarely  appropriate. 
The  best  forms  as  a  general  rule  are 
oblong's,  where  the  ends  are  not  far 
removed  from  half  the  length  of  the  top 
and  bottom ;  and  conversely  of  course, 
uprights  of  similar  proportion,  or  nearly 
so.  But  there  are  no  hard  and  fast  rules 
in  these  matters ;  the  photographer 
must  learn  what  is  good  and  what  is 
bad,  not  by  rule,  but  by  a  process  of 
comparison,  which  gradually  leads  to 
the  growth  of  right  judgment  in  the 
mind. 

Having  fixed  upon  the  shape  and 
allowed  a  fairly  generous  margin,  the 
print  is  mounted,  very  stiff  paste  being 
used;  in  preference,  one  of  the  “spirit” 
pastes  comparatively  free  from  water 
(Higgins’,  Carter’s,  Griffin's,  etc.).  It 
is  not  necessary  to  paste  over  the  whole 
print  unless  it  is  on  very  thin  paper ; 
the  corners  only  need  be  touched.  As 


soon  as  mounted,  put  under  a  board  or 
a  book  for  a  few  minutes  to  ensure 
flatness. 

The  photograph  may  now  be  further 
embellished  by  lines  in  black,  white, 
or  coloured  crayon,  or  Chinese  ink,  or 
it  may  simply  be  left  as  it  is.  For 
making  the  surrounding  lines,  nothing 
beats  a  crayon  conte,  No.  i,  but  if  the 
mount  is  of  a  light  tint  then  a  coloured 
line  looks  better.  The  print  may 
either  be  in  the  centre  of  the  mount  or 
put  to  one  side  in  “panel”  fashion, 
and  the  lines  may  be  simply  drawn 
squarely  round  as  fig.  i,  or  finished  off 
in  sketchy  fashion  as  shown  in  figs. 
2  and  3.  For  Christmas  purposes,  of 
course,  a  suitable  sentence  may  be 
added. 

Or  instead  of  decorating  by  means  of 
lines,  we  can  adopt  the  plan  of  super¬ 
imposing  upon  the 
mount,  one  or  more 
smaller  pieces  of 
another  colour,  so 
as  to  encircle  the 
print  with  a  narrow 
margin  of  a  different 
shade.  White  and 
cream  are  often 
used  effectively  for 
this  purpose. 

Prints  mounted 
in  this  manner  are  most  conveniently 
kept  in  a  portfolio  but  they  may  be 
fitted  with  thread  or  tape  for  suspend¬ 
ing  on  the  wall  by  a  very  simple 
device.  Take  a  very  short  piece  of 
black  thread  and  bend  it  in  the  shape 
of  a  loop.  Fasten  the  two  ends  down 
to  the  back  of  the  mount  by  a  small 
strip  of  gummed  paper,  looking  care¬ 
fully  to  fix  the  suspender  in  the  middle 
so  that  the  picture  shall  hang  evenly 

(fig-  4)-. 

Folding  screens  to  hold  two  or  more 
pictures  can  be  readily  made  from  the 
extra  thick  “  Nature”  paper.  To  make, 
forinstance, 
a  three-fold 
screen  for 
upright  half 
plates,  take 
a  strip  of 
paper  about 
ten  inches 
wide  and  jg 
eighteen 
inches  in 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3 
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length.  Fold  into  three  equal  divi¬ 
sions,  and  if  you  wish  to  still  further 
improve  its  appearance,  mark  with  a 
compass  a  segment  of  a  circle  at  the 
top,  and  with  scissors  cut  all  three 
folds  at  one  time.  A  square  cut  at 
the  bottom  will  give  the  screen  feet 


Fig.  4. 


and  make  it  look  lighter.  These 
instructions  will  be  easily  understood 
by  reference  to  fig.  5.  Obviously 
screens  for  oblong  photographs  can  be 
made  in  the  same  way,  though  owing 
to  their  additional  length,  it  is  better 
not  to  go  beyond  two-fold.  Screens 
like  these  are  a  distinct  ornament  to 
any  shelf  or  sideboard,  and  as  superior 
to  the  usual  kind  of  display  mounts  as 
cheese  is  to  chalk. 


Fig-  5- 


To  make  a  simple  mount  which  will 
support  itself,  there  is  no  better  method 
than  to  take  a  piece  of  the  paper  twice 
the  length  actually  required  for  dis¬ 
playing  the  photograph,  and  bend  it  in 
half,  the  flap  acting  as  a  foot  and 
keeping  the  front  in  the  right  position 
(fig.  6). 

Oval  shapes  for  mounts,  though  not 
generally  adaptable,  are  occasionally 
required.  There  is  a  method  of  making 
an  oval  by  describing  two  circles  inter¬ 
secting  each  other,  and  then  from 
each  of  the  intersecting  points  as 
centre,  and  a  radius  equal  to  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  either  circle,  describe  a  curved 
line  which  will  connect  the  two  circles 
m  one  large  oval  (fig.  7). 


Circles  also 
are  sometimes 
wanted,  and 
there  is  no  doubt 
that  they,  to¬ 
gether  with  the 
ovals,  make  an 
agreeable  change  from  the  rectangular 
shape  in  a  collection  of  prints. 

Numerous  other  suggestions  could 
be  given,  but  the  mounter,  when  he 


gets  to  work  will  find  out  ideas  for 
himself.  With  one  more  suggestion  I 
will  bring  these  notes  to  an  end. 

Book  markers 
(splendid  as  a 
novelty  for  Christ¬ 
mas)  may  also  be 
readily  made  from 
strips  of  “  Nature” 
paper,  and  if  no 
upright  photo¬ 
graph  of  sufficient 
length  is  at  hand, 
then  mount  instead 
two  smaller  ones 
at  head  and  foot, 
connecting  to¬ 
gether  by  thin 
crayon  lines  drawn 
round  each,  and 
one  thick  line 
drawn  round  the 
whole  (fig.  8).  A 
Christmas  saluta¬ 
tion  may  be  neatly 
lettered  in  the  blank  space  between. 

A  little  study  devoted  to  these 
matters  will  enable  the  photographer 
to  arrive  at  something  better  than  the 
ordinary  thing,  and  to  display  and 
preserve  his  prints  in  an  eminently 
superior  manner. 


Fig.  6. 


Fig.  8. 
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DIRECT  CARBON  PRINTING 
WITHOUT  TRANSFER. 

R.  H.  D’Arcy  Power,  writing  to 
the  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy ,  describes  what  appears 
to  be  a  new  method  of  treating  carbon 
prints  so  as  to  avoid  double  transfer 
and  yet  obtain  an  unreversed  image. 

“  More  than  a  year  ago,”  he  writes, 
*l  I  experimented  on  the  printing  of 
carbon  tissue  through  a  film  of  trans¬ 
parent  celluloid,  and  found  that  no 
perceptible  difference  of  definition 
resulted  from  its  interposition  ;  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  image  was  rather 
benefited  than  otherwise  by  its  use.  In 
these  experiments  the  carbon  tissue 
was  squeegeed  direct  from  the  sensi¬ 
tizing  bath  on  to  the  celluloid,  the 
outer  surface  washed  clean,  and,  when 
dry,  the  tissue  printed  through  the 
celluloid,  and,  after  development  in  the 
usual  way,  the  celluloid  was  backed 
up  by  squeegeeing  it  in  optical  contadt 
with  paper,  or  by  coating  it  with  a 
layer  of  paint.  In  this  way  I  obtained 
very  beautiful  prints,  having  a  highly 
polished  surface,  that  elicited  much 
praise  from  those  who  love  that  kind 
of  thing,  but  which  on  that  account 
did  not  please  me.  Some  time  elapsed 
before  it  occurred  to  me  that  celluloid 
with  a  ground-glass  surface  could  be 
printed  through,  but  one  day  I  tried 
the  experiment,  and  I  was  not  a  little 
astonished  to  find  that  the  image 
developed  nearly  as  sharp  as  with 
unground  celluloid.  This  solved  the 
whole  difficulty  of  diredt  printing.  I 
coated  a  sheet  of  ground-glass  celluloid 
with  the  usual  gelatine  and  pigment 
coating  mixture.  To  sensitize  it,  it 
was  only  necessary  to  immerse  it  in 
the  bichromate  solution  and  hang  it  up 
to  dry.  Printing  was  done  as  with 
silver  paper,  no  safe-edge  being 
required.  Development  can  be  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  immediately,  the  safe-edge 
being  unnecessary,  and  the  moistening 
and  pressure  not  needed.  Diredt  from 
the  printing  frame  it  passes  into  the 
hot  water,  is  washed  up,  dried  and 
backed.  The  backing  may  consist  of 
paper  of  any  desired  tint  or  grain, 
squeegeed  into  optical  contadf  with  the 
print  by  means  of  a  solution  of  gelatine, 
or  it  may  be  paint  ground  in  varnish, 
such  as  may  be  bought  anywhere.  By 


judicious  backing,  prints  of  exceeding 
beauty  may  be  obtained.  The  ground 
celluloid  at  present  on  the  market  gives 
a  surface  slightly  more  matt  than  is 
desirable  for  small  subjedts  with  fine 
details.  This,  however,  may  be  easily 
reduced  to  any  extent  desired  by 
rubbing  the  matt  surface  with  a 
mixture  of  one  part  of  ether  in  eight 
parts  of  alcohol.  I  expedt  soon  to 
obtain  from  the  makers  a  celluloid  with 
a  more  finely-grained  surface,  and 
when  this  is  on  the  market,  and  the 
Elliott  or  Autotype  Company  coat  the 
same  with  pigmented  gelatine,  carbon 
printing  will  be  the  simplest  process  in 
existence.  Let  me  here  sum  up  the 
advantages  of  my  method  of  working : — 

1.  Tissue,  after  sensitizing,  dries 
flat  and  smooth. 

2.  Requires  no  safe-edge. 

3.  No  transfer  and  subsequent  wait¬ 
ing  prior  to  development. 

4.  No  second  transfer  to  obtain 
corredt  position. 

5.  A  surface  that  can  be  readily 
spotted,  retouched, offensive  high-lights 
toned  down,  or  painted  out,  or  the 
whole  pidture  tinted  as  a  crystoleum. 

6.  After  the  pidture  is  produced,  the 
power  of  choosing  the  tint  and  apparent 
texture  of  the  surface  it  shall  seem  to 
possess. 

7.  A  surface  that  is  indestrudtible 
and  may  be  washed,  thus  allowing  of 
framing  without  glass,  whereby  the 
purity  of  tint  of  the  print  is  spared  the 
modifying  effedt  of  colour  in  the  glass. 

Against  these  many  advantages  the 
only  added  inconvenience  is  the  trouble 
of  coating  the  celluloid. 

Until  celluloid  coated  with  pigment 
can  be  bought,  the  worker  desirous  of 
using  this  process  may  choose  one  of 
three  courses  : — 

1 .  He  may  coat  the  celluloid  himself, 
which  is  a  little  troublesome,  as  it  is 
more  difficult  to  handle  than  paper. 

2.  He  may  sensitize  ordinary  carbon 
tissue  and  squeegee  it  to  the  smooth 
side  of  the  frosted  celluloid.  If  he 
follow  this  method,  he  will  need  to  take 
care  that  no  air  bubbles,  even  the 
smallest,  interpose  between  the  tissue 
and  the  celluloid,  and  he  will  also  need 
to  be  careful  that  as  the  tissue  dries  it 
does  not  separate  from  the  celluloid  sur¬ 
face  before  printing,  or  loss  of  definition 
over  the  detached  portion  will  result. 
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3.  Tissue  may  be  sensitized  and 
printed  in  the  ordinary  way,  transferred 
to  celluloid,  and  then  backed  up.  This 
last  method,  while  the  same  in  all 
respebts  as  single  transfer,  gives  the 
correbt  position  without  a  double 
transfer.  It  permits  of  choice  of 
backing,  and  has  the  advantage  of 
absolute  sharpness  of  definition. 
Until  coated  celluloid  is  placed  upon 
the  market,  it  will  hold  the  first  place 
with  the  general  worker,  and  is  the 
method  I  at  present  employ. 

I  have  not  found  that  any  coating  of 
the  celluloid  with  chromatized  gelatine 
is  necessary,  but  some  care  is  required 
in  squeegeeing  to  the  final  support, 
that  no  air  bubbles  intervene.  They 
will  cause  stars  on  the  print.  Spotting 
and  retouching  is  best  done  with  oil 
colours,  and  the  power  of  modification 
is  almost  unlimited. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  process  I  would 
urge  all  carbon  workers  to  at  least  try. 
The  facility  of  working,  and  the  beauty 
and  permanency  of  the  prints,  will 
undoubtedly  assure  it  a  prominent 
place  among  photographic  printing 
methods.” 

MAGNESIUM  AND 
ALUMINIUM. 

WE  think  this  an  opportune 
moment,  when  many  amateurs 
are  preparing  to  take  indoor 
photographs,  to  give  some  formulae  for 
flash-light  powder,  published  for  the 
most  part  by  our  contemporary,  La 
Photographic  frangaise,  accompanied  by 
some  interesting  remarks. 

Blown  through  a  flame,  aluminium 
powder  is  not  by  any  means  all  lighted. 
Mixed  with  a  quarter  of  its  volume  of 
lycopodium  powder,  and  a  twentieth  of 
ammonium  nitrate,  the  combustion 
does  not  give  one-sixteenth  of  the 
effebt  produced  by  mixing  magnesium 
in  the  same  proportion  with  the  same 
substances. 

Aluminium  gives  an  effebt  only 
equal  to  magnesium  mixed  in  the 
proportions  of  8  parts  to  20  parts  of 
potassium  chlorate  and  2  parts  of 
sugar.  This  is  a  dangerous  mixture, 
exploding  with  the  slightest  con¬ 
cussion,  and  not  practical  to  use. 

Aluminium  has  also  been  used  in 
the  following  formulae  : — 


1.  Pulverized  aluminium  ....  1  part 

Hypermanganate  of  potash  2  parts 

2.  Pulverized  magnesium  ....  5  parts 

Pulverized  aluminium  ....  3  ,, 

Red  phosphor .  1  part 

3.  Aluminium  .  1  part 

Magnesium  .  2  parts 

Permanganate  of  potash  . .  3  ,, 


These  three  formulae  are  far  inferior 
to  pure  magnesium  mixtures  without 
any  addition  of  aluminium,  having  a 
far  less  luminous  intensity  than  mag¬ 
nesium,  a  less  rapid  rate  of  combustion, 
and  making  quite  as  much  smoke  as 
the  pure  magnesium  mixtures. 

For  these  reasons  experts  have  given 
their  attention  to,  and  mainly  work 
with,  mixtures  of  the  latter  substance. 
We  give  the  various  recognised  formulae- 
in  present  use,  also  their  advantages 


and  disadvantages : — 

1.  Magnesium .  1  part 

Persulphate  of  potasse  ....  2  parts 


This  mixture  burns  in  of  a  second, 
is  of  medium  intensity,  and  makes  a 
great  deal  of  smoke. 

2.  Magnesium  .  9  6  parts 

Anhydrous  hyperchlorate 

of  potash  .  13  8  ,, 

Greater  luminous  intensity  than  the 
preceding  ;  but  gives  much  more 
smoke,  and  is  slower  (-^L ) . 


3.  Powdered  magnesium  9  parts 
Chlorate  of  potash  . .  13  parts 
Tartrate  of  baryta  . .  5  grammes  5 

Perchlorate  of  potash  2  ,,  7 

Chloride  of  soda  ....  o  ,,  5 

This  mixture  is  lighted  by  means  of  a 
fuse  prepared  with  the  following  : — 

Sugar  of  milk .  1  part 

Chlorate  of  potash  .  3  parts 

This  powder,  specially  recommended 


for  obtaining  reproductions  on  ortho- 
chromatic  plates  by  means  of  artificial 
light,  gives  a  yellowish  flame,  of  some¬ 
what  great  intensity,  and  lasting  about 
-Jth  of  a  second.  This  rather  long 
duration  is  of  great  value  when  work¬ 
ing  with  orthochromatic  plates,  which 
are  themselves  slow. 

All  these  formulae  are  dangerous  to- 
prepare  and  use,  especially  those  con¬ 
taining  chlorate  of  potash.  Therefore 
they  should  not  be  used  in  closed 
vessels,  nor  should  their  effebt  be 
obtained  by  means  of  bellows  abting 
on  the  recipient  containing  them.  It 
should  be  ignited  by  means  of  projec¬ 
tions  of  free  air,  and  on  an  incandescent 
or  any  other  sort  of  flame. 
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SOME  FUNNY  PRINTS. 

From  early  numbers  of  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer. 


“A  Last  Appeal.”  D.  Summerfield. 


“  Luncheon  d  la  tete."  Thos.  T  Mathias. 


A  tight  fit  in  soot  (a  tight-fitting  suit).”  W.  F.  Clare. 


•‘Oft  to  War.’ 


‘‘Dinner  for  one,  please!”  F.  Newton. 


Every  Man  his  own  Executioner. 
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The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers, 
anti  their  letters  are  at  all  times  read  with  interest, 
though  it  is  not  as  a  rule  possible  to  replv  to  them  at 
great  length  or  as  fully  as  many  of  them  deserve. 
Suggestions  are  always  welcome,  and  when  practicable 
are  adopted.  Rejected  manuscripts  are  returned  if 
stamps  have  been  enclosed  for  that  purpose.  See 
also  notice  at  bead  of  “Answers  to  Correspondents.” 
Address  letters—The  Editor,  The  Practical  and ] unior 
Photographer ,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

CALENDAR. 

Jan.  14 — 19.  Exhibition  of  the  Blairgowrie  and  District 
Photographic  Association. 

Jan.  16.  Exhibition  of  the  Greenock  Camera  Club. 

Hon.  Sec.,  W.  D.Boyd,  37,  Hamilton  St.,  Greenock. 
Jan.  18,  19.  Exhibition  of  the  Burnley  Camera  Club. 

Hon.  Sec.,  Percy  Brotherton,  Express  Office,  Burnley. 
Jan.  29  31.  Exhibition  of  the  Southsea  Photographic 
Society.  Hon  Sec.,  W.  Gilbert  Wood,  10,  Pelham 
Road. 

Feb.  15,  16.  Exhibition  of  the  Sunderland  Camera  Club. 
Feb.  16 — Mar.  9.  Exhibition  of  the  Edinburgh  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society.  Hon.  Sec.,  J.  S.  McCulloch,  10a, 
George  Street. 

Feb.  17 — 22.  Exhibition  of  the  Longton  and  District 
Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Sec.,  T.  Mottershead, 
43,  Stafford  Street,  Longton. 


From  the  Editor’s  Desk. 

Some  Novel  Genre  photographs  of 

Flower  Studies,  flowers  represent  an  en¬ 
tirely  original  departure 
in  pictorial  photography  which  has  been 
carried  out  with  wonderful  success  by  Miss 


Ella  Tomlinson,  a  regular  subscriber  and  con¬ 
tributor  to  our  journal.  Though  many  artists 


with  brush  or  pencil  have  so  represented 
flowers  as  to  tell  a  story,  and  Edward  Lear  in 
particular  has  twisted  their  forms  into  all  kinds 
of  amusing  caricatures,  yet  to  do  anything  of 
this  kind  by  the  camera  with  its  hampering 
restrictions,  I  should  scarcely  have  thought 
possible.  But  no  one  can  examine  the  two 
pansy  pictures  on  this  page  without  at  once 
perceiving  the  humour  in  them  and  apprecia¬ 
ting  the  deftness  with  which  the  flowers  have 
been  posed.  In  the  first  scene  we  see  the 
pansies  after  a  somewhat  heated  discussion 
turning  away  from  each  other  in  disagreement. 
He  is  in  the  right — she  in  the  wrong.  He  is 
lofty  :  she  sulks — and  it  is  all  verv  sad,  but 
turn  to  scene  the  second  where  they  make  it 
up  He  bears  no  ill-will.  She  implores 


forgiveness,  and  all  goes  smoothly  once  more. 
I  am  indebted  to  Miss  Ella  Tomlinson  for 
these  entertaining  pictures,  and  to  both  her 
and  her  sister,  Miss  Agnes  Tomlinson,  for 
numerous  examples  of  their  versatility. 

* 

The  Passing  If  it  is  safe  to  arrive  at  such 
of  the  a  conclusion  from  the  evid- 

Glossy  Print,  ence  afforded  by  the  contri¬ 
butions  to  our  competitions, 
the  print  on  glossy  paper  is  steadily  losing 
ground  in  favour  of  the  more  artistic  tints  and 
textures  of  the  platinum,  carbon  or  bromide. 
Whilst,  a  few  years  ago,  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  hundred  photographs  received  were 
either  on  smooth  albumen  or  gelatine  paper, 
now  fully  fifty  percent,  make  their  appearance 
on  the  other  and  superior  papers.  This  is  the 
position  of  matters  with  the  amateur;  with  the 
professional,  progress  travels  more  slowly. 
And  he  has,  moreover,  to  cater  for  a  class  of 
people  whose  taste  is  thoroughly  bad,  not  only 
in  portraits  or  pictures,  but  with  regard  to 
almost  everything  that  forms  a  part  of  their 
home  surroundings.  But  the  amateur  has  no 


A  Difference  of  Opinion. 


The  Reconciliation. 
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fetters  put  upon  him,  save  those  which  he 
voluntarily  assumes,  and  the  wonder  to  me  is 
that  there  are  still  so  many  who  swear  by 
p.o.p.,  or  papers  of  that  kind  for  their  display 
work — that  is  to  say,  the  prints  they  exhibit, 
not  necessarily  in  the  gallery,  but  at  home, 
and  the  prints  they  put  in  their  albums.  I 
use  albumen  paper  myself,  for  photographs 
intended  for  reproduction  in  the  press  ;  but 
for  the  prints  that  I  show  to  my  friends,  I 
must  have  something  more  beautiful,  and  less 
meretricious. 


The  An  amateur  contributes 

Photographic  to  the  St.  Louis  Photographer 

Diary.  his  experiences  in  keeping  a 

diary ;  how  he  tried  in  turn 
recording  the  weather,  making  abstracts  of 
important  news  from  the  papers,  and  sundry 
other  wearisome  experiments  that  soon  tired 
him  of  keeping  a  diary  of  the  ordinary  kind 
altogether.  Then  he  had  a  brilliant  idea, 
which  was  to  keep  a  diary  of  pictures  by 
means  of  his  camera.  That  is  to  say,  he 
procured  a  print  album  and  inserted  in  it, 
from  time  to  time,  photographs  illustrative  of 
the  principal  events  of  his  life.  He  does  not 
tell  us  how  he  gets  over  the  difficulty  of 
auto-photography — of  taking  himself — but 
presumably  somebody  else  does  that  part  of 
the  performance.  There  is  something  in  the 
notion,  if  well  carried  out.  Nor  need  the  pages 
be  restricted  to  pictures,  a  few  lines  under 
each  would  help  the  thing  on,  and  add  to  its 
value  for  contemplation  in  later  life.  I  should 
really  like  to  see  that  fellow's  diary,  however, 
or  if  any  energetic  reader  should  put  something 
similar  into  praftice,  perhaps  he  would  give 
me  the  opportunity  of  inspedting  it.  As  we 
are  approaching  the  season  when  fun  and 
frolic  take  for  a  time  the  place  of  seriousness, 
I  have  asked  our  cartoonist,  whosystematically 
looks  on  the  ludicrous  side  of  things,  to  put 
his  pencil  to  work  and  draw  for  us  his  ideas 
about  the  photographer  and  his  diary.  You 
will  find  his  contribution  on  the  last  page. 


The  Within  a  few  days  it  is  more 

First  Snow.  than  likely  we  shall  witness 
the  first  fall  of  snow,  pro¬ 
claiming  the  arrival  of  winter  and  bringing  in 
what  is  usually  an  unpleasant  time  of  year  in 
this  country — unpleasant  because  of  the  varied 
temperature  and  sudden  changes.  An  old- 
fashioned  winter  with  a  month  or  two  of 
uninterrupted  frost  is  always  enjoyable,  it  is 
the  rain  and  slush  we  all  objedt  to.  But  con¬ 
cerning  the  first  snow-fall  of  winter.  The 
photographer  will  be  wise  to  have  his  apparatus 
at  hand  and  be  on  the  look  out  for  its  arrival, 
because,  as  a  rule,  the  first  snow  falls  more 
lightly,  and  upon  objedts  which  have  not  yet 
borne  the  brunt  of  winter  storms,  so  that  the 
aspedt  of  a  landscape  is  often  more  pidturesque 
immediately  after  its  first  frosty  baptism  than 
at  any  other  time.  And  since  it  is  unusual 
for  early  snows  to  lie  more  than  a  few  hours,  it 
is  a  case  of  going  out  into  the  field  at  once  or 
the  opportunity  will  be  passed  and  gone. 
Winter  landscapes  have  not  yet  become  hack¬ 
neyed — nor  are  they  likely  to  do  so  while  so 


many  photographers  allow  their  pursuit  to 
sleep  from  Odtober  to  April. 


Fog  the  I  have  endeavoured  to  impart 

Christmas  something  of  a  seasonable 

Season.  colour  to  the  contents  of 

this  number  of  the  Practical 
and  Junior.  There  are  more  pidtures  than 
usual  and  a  few  of  them  are  of  a  humorous 
charadter.  The  Critic  sedtion  monopolizes 
more  space  than  it  ought,  but  its  popularity 
has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has 
become  very  difficult  to  deal  adequately  with 
the  large  number  of  prints  sent  in  without 
encroaching  upon  other  contents  of  interest. 
I  therefore  call  special  attention  to  the  system 
of  sending  criticisms  by  post,  particulars  of 
which  will  be  found  at  the  head  of  the  Critic. 
And  now  I  must  say  good  bye  until  1901,  with 
good  wishes  to  all  for  a  happy  month,  and 
health  and  prosperity  in  the  future. 


The  Thornton-Pickard  Co.'s  1900.  Com¬ 
petition. — This  event  is  now  over,  and  a  list 
of  the  fortunate  prize  winners  will  be  found 
below.  Of  course  the  contest  was  most 
adtively  supported,  the  number  of  photographs 
sent  in  from  all  parts  of  the  world  was  very 
large  indeed.  The  company  announce  that 
next  year  they  will  have  a  similar  affair, 
particulars  of  which  will  be  published  in  due 
course.  Two  of  the  prize  winners’  prints  will 
be  found  in  the  earlier  pages  of  our  issue  this 
month.  The  successful  competitors  are  as 
follows: — Class  I.  For  photographs  taken 
with  the  Thornton-Pickard  camera  and  shutter. 
First  prize,  £15,  Pierre  Dubreup,  27,  Rue 
d'Angleterre,  Lille,  France  ;  second  prize,  £10, 
Miss  Edith  Thompson,  Stobars  Hall,  Kirkby 
Stephen ;  third  prize,  £5,  Miss  Agnes 
Tomlinson,  Fishbourne,  Chichester;  fourth 
prize,  £3,  T  K.  Evans,  7,  Clarendon  Villas, 
Oxford;  fifth  prize,  £2,  J.  Cooke  Smith, 
Champery,  Valois,  Switzerland.  Class  II. 
For  photographs  taken  with  the  Thornton- 
Pickard  focal  plane  shutter.  First  prize,  /15, 
Messrs.  Jungmann  &  Schorn,  Werder  Str. 
8,  Baden  Baden,  Germany  ;  second  prize,  £10. 
J.  N  Taylor,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand; 
third  prize,  £5,  Graystone  Bird,  38,  Milsom 
Street,  Bath;  fourth  prize,  £3,  "V.  K.  R.,” 
Bobbil  Vizagapatam  Dist., Madras  Presidency, 
India ;  fifth  prize,  £2,  W.  Kilbey,  57,  Pagoda 
Avenue,  Richmond.  Class  III.  For  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  with  the  Thornton-Pickard  time 
and  instantaneous  and  snap-shot  shutters. 
First  prize,  ^15,  Miss  E.  A.  Whieldon,  Eccles- 
hall  Lillington.  Leamington  Spa;  second 
prize, ^jio,  George  Millom,  14,  Rue  del’Oratoire, 
Boulogne-s-Mer,  France ;  third  prize,  £5, 
J.  Patrick,  75,  Coniston  Road,  Edinburgh ; 
fourth  prize,  £3,  Miss  May  E.  M.  Donaldson, 
30,  Wellesley  Road,  Croydon  ;  fifth  prize,  £ 2 , 
Gordon  Clarke,  Greenheys,  Little  Hulton. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Bowman,  of  Eagles  Cliff,  Yardley 
Road,  Acocks  Green,  Birmingham,  writes  that 
he  will  be  glad  to  exchange  photographs  with 
other  amateurs. 
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Photograms  of  the  Year.' — The  1900 
volume  is  just  to  hand.  We  are  sorry  to  admit 
that  it  is  not  equal  to  our  expectations,  though 
useful  enough  notwithstanding.  The  first 
essential  of  such  a  publication  is  that  it  should 
be  thoroughly  representative,  and  in  turning 
over  the  fully  illustrated  pages  we  are  unable  to 
find  a  large  number  of  the  best  picures  that 
have  appeared  at  various  exhibitions  during 
the  year,  and  on  the  other  hand  there  is  a 
considerable  proportion  of  decidedly  inferior 
work.  Probably  the  discrepancy  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  some  conceited 
photographers  imagine  their  prints  to  be  of 
inestimable  value,  and  expect  to  realize  a 
handsome  profit  from  their  publication.  Such 
over-estimation  places  the  compiler  of  a 
pictorial  record  in  a  difficult  position,  and  no 
doubt  the  editor  of  Photograms  has  been 
hampered  in  this  way.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  all  sun-artists  do  not  co-operate  more 
heartily  to  support  the  only  annual  entirely 
devoted  to  their  interests.  We  have  also  to 
find  a  little  fault  with  the  printer,  or  the 
engraver,  or  both,  for  a  number  of  the  illustra¬ 
tions  are  so  “woolly”  as  to  decidedly  detract 
from  their  effective  appearance.  As  to  the 
articles  they  are  all  well  done,  though  Dr. 
Emerson’s  paper  on  “  Bubbles”  is  now  ancient 
lore,  and  might  well  have  been  left  out. 
Notwithstanding  the  faults  we  have  ventured 
to  enumerate,  Photograms  is  well  worth  three 
shillings,  and  no  sun-artist  ought  to  be  with¬ 
out  it. 

Triennial  Exhibition  at  Ashton-under- 
Lyne. — Once  in  three  years  the  Ashton-under- 
Lyne  Photographic  Society  holds  an  exhibition 
which  takes  a  first  place  among  those  in  the 
north  of  England.  The  affair  lasts  a  week, 
and  is  accompanied  by  lectures  and  a  musical 
programme  every  evening.  For  the  exhibition , 
which  closed  about  a  fortnight  ago,  a  large 
number  of  pictures  had  been  secured  on  loan, 
but  there  was  also  strong  support  locally,  and 
among  the  local  men  the  work  of  Messrs.  T. 
Cheyne,  Harry  Williams,  Wm.  Duckworth, 
W.  Leigh,  T.  Glazebrook  and  R.  T.  Marsland 
included  many  particularly  good  pictures. 
Mr.  Cheyne  was  especially  successful  with  a 
somewhat  novel  subject — frost  crystals,  and 
his  bunch  of  roses  gave  us  a  very  favourable 
impression.  The  small  but  interesting  collec¬ 
tion  of  alpine  photographs,  by  V.  Sella,  Alfred 
Holmes  and  others,  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
attention,  those  of  Kinchinjunga  and  other 
Himalayan  giants  commanding  much  admira¬ 
tion.  The  stereoscopes  and  transparencies, 
very  well  displayed  by  electric  light,  were 
highly  appreciated  by  the  public.  Altogether 
the  Ashton  exhibition  has  been  a  great  success 
and  in  many  respects  is  well  worthy  of 
imitation  in  other  towns. 

The  Process  Year  Book  — To  do  justice  to 
The  Process  Year  Book,  the  reviewer  ought  to 
have  a  page  or  two  of  this  journal.  Since  that 
is  impossible  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a 
very  fragmentary  notice,  and  a  single  specimen 
of  the  galaxy  of  well-selected  pidiures  to  be 
found  within  its  pages.  The  Process  Year 
Book,  Messrs.  Penrose  and  Co.’s  Piftorial 
Annual,  does  not  appeal  only  to  the  photo¬ 
mechanical  engraver  ;  its  diversified  con¬ 


tents,  its  variety  of  pidiures,  produced  by 
different  methods,  render  it  well  worth  the 
attention  of  the  general  public,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting  to  the  pradticai  photo¬ 
grapher,  in  fadt  without  the  photographer’s 
very  numerous  contributions,  the  book  would 
lose  much  of  its  charadter.  Moreover,  the 
illustrations  are  so  admirably  printed  that 
they  are  almost  equal  to  adtual  photographs. 
Tastefully  bound  and  well  got  up  in  everyway, 
The  Process  Year  Book  is  a  remarkably  cheap 
produdlion  at  3s.  6d. 

Exhibition  of  the  Bishop  Auckland 
Photographic  Society. — The  recent  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  this  organization  was  carried  out  with 
great  success,  and  supported  by  the  local 
amateurs  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  usually 
the  case  in  affairs  of  the  kind.  A  number  of 
medals  and  certificates  were  awarded  to  the 
successful  competitors.  Among  the  local  work 
the  contributions  of  Messrs.  Sydney  Foster, 
R.  Duff,  F.  H.  Ireson,  W.  Work,  W.  D.  Dent, 
W.  M.  Cooper  and  J.  D.  Athy  were  most 
noticeable,  and  although  a  comparatively 
small  society,  it  may  be  said  in  all  truth  that 
the  standard  of  photography  at  this  exhibition 
was  higher  than  the  average. 

Photographic  Convention. — The  Council 
met  in  London  a  short  time  ago  to  consider 
the  balance  sheet  of  the  Newcastle  meeting, 
which  proved  eminently  satisfactory,  in  fadt, 
the  funds  have  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  another  £50  has  been  added  to  the  in¬ 
vested  funds  of  the  Convention.  Sir  Wm. 
Herschel  agreed  to  become  president  for  the 
Oxford  meeting  next  year,  so  that  altogether 
there  is  every  prospect  of  an  enjoyable  and 
enthusiastic  meeting  in  that  city.  A  vacancy 
on  the  committee  was  filled  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Croall,  of  Edinburgh.  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  was 
again  unanimously  elected  to  fill  the  office  of 
secretary. 

“The  Practical  and  Junior”  Set  of 
Lantern  Slidks. — We  have  selected  lantern 
slides  to  the  number  of  seventy-six  from  our 
Lantern  Slide  Competitions  of  the  last  few 
years,  and  this  set  is  now  ready  for  circulation 
among  photographic  societies  who  make  appli¬ 
cation  for  it.  The  usual  conditions  of 
carriage  being  paid  both  ways  and  each 
society  being  responsible  for  the  care  of  the 
slides  whilst  in  their  possession  hold  good. 
The  collection  is  a  miscellaneous  one,  con¬ 
sisting  of  landscape  and  architectural  scenes 
with  a  few  figure  and  various  other  subjects. 
Some  of  the  pictures  are  really  excellent. 

Railway  Clerks’  and  Employees’  Postal 
Photographic  Club. — This  club  has  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  prints 
and  mutual  help  by  criticism  among  railway 
men  in  the  British  Islands.  The  subjects  to 
be  photographed  will  consist  mainly  of 
subjects  of  railway  interest.  Terms  and  sub¬ 
scriptions  may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary, 
Mr.  Edward  Shotton,  553,  Wakefield  Road, 
Bradford. 

Leicester  and  Leicestershire  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society. — Under  the  auspices  of  this 
enterprising  society,  the  editor  of  The  Practical 
and  Junior  Photographer  lectured,  on  September 
24th,  in  the  Co-operative  Hall,  the  subject 
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being  “Glimpses  of  Life  and  Scenery  in  the 
English  Lake  District."  There  was  a  large 
audience,  and  the  lantern  pictures,  numbering 
over  a  hundred,  were  much  appreciated. 

Mr.  Thos.  Fall,  the  well-known  professional 
photographer,  of  Baker  Street,  died  at  his 
home  in  Hampstead,  about  six  weeks  ago,  at 
the  age  of  67.  Fie  had  suffered  from  weakness 
of  the  heart  for  some  six  months  previously,  and 
became  gradually  weaker  up  to  the  end.  Mr. 


Fall  was  a  Yorkshireman,  born  at  Leyburn. 
In  his  youth  he  was  apprenticed  to  litho¬ 
graphic  printing,  but  soon  discarded  it  to  take 
up  photography,  first  in  Yorkshire  and  then 
in  London. 

The  Sunderland  Camera  Club  announces 
its  first  annual  photographic  exhibition  for 
Friday,  February  15th,  1901.  The  judge  will 
be  Edgar  G  Lee,  Esq.,  and  entries  close  on 
January  29th,  1901.  There  will  be  four  open 
and  one  members’  class.  Entry  forms  and 
full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  appli¬ 
cation  from  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  H.  Wallis 
Wardropper,  Belle  Vue  Park,  Sunderland. 

The  following  new  societies  have  been 
formed  during  the  past  month: — Railway 
Postal  Photographic  Club,  Hon  Sec.,  Mr. 
Edward  Shotton,  553,  Wakefield  Road, 
Bradford.  The  Blaydon  and  District  Camera 
Club,  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  C.  E.  Hudson,  The 
Bank,  Blaydon-on-Tyne.  Cockington  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  J  C.  Hawkins, 
Chelston  Vale,  Cockington,  nr.  Torquay. 

Mr.  Leon  Warnerke  died  on  October  7th  last, 
at  Geneva,  in  the  63rd  year  of  his  age  Some 
years  ago  he  was  a  prominent  figure  amongst 
London  professionals,  and  indeed  he  was 
known  all  over  Europe  as  an  experimenter 
and  inventor.  To  him  we  owe  the  Warnerke 
Sensitometer,  whilst  he  was  also  largely 
instrumental  in  establishing  the  lens  standards 
of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society. 

Some  New  German  Books.  —  Gustav 
Schmidt,  of  Berlin,  has  published  two  new 
photographic  books,  Das  Arbeiten  nut  Films, 
M.  1  25,  and  Standentwicklung,  M.  1  80.  From 
the  house  of  Wilhelm  Knapp,  Halle,  A.S.,  we 
have  further  received  Die  verschiedenen  Methoden 
des  Lichtdruckes,  M.  2  40,  by  August  Albert. 

Thomas  Fall. 


The  removal  of  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Photographic  Association  to  the  fine  new 
rooms  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  seems  to  have  given 
the  members  an  additional  interest  in  its 
doings.  The  number  in  the  society  at  present 
is  140.  Mr.  G.  B.  Bainbridge  has  been 
re-eleded  president,  Mr.  James  Baty  is 
treasurer,  and  Mr  Godfrey  Hastings,  of 
Whitley  Bay,  secretary. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  a  catalogue  o  the 
Third  Philadelphia  Photographic  Salon.  It 
is  particularly  interesting  on  account  of  the 
illustrations  showing  some  of  the  best  work 
produced  by  what  is  now  called  “The  American 
School.”  We  are,  however,  surprised  to  find 
that  only  one  British  exhibitor,  Mr.  J.  Craig 
Annan,  contributes  to  this  exhibition. 

A  French  Year  Book  of  Photography. — 
The  Annuaire  de  la  Photographic,  issued  by  the 
firm  of  Plon-Nourrit  et  Cie.,  at  Paris,  is  just 
out.  It  resembles  our  English  year  books  in 
many  respects  but  is  larger  and  more  profusely 
illustrated,  whilst  the  price,  four  francs,  is  also 
higher.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  interest  and 
help  a  photographer  in  its  pages 

The  American  Prints. — A  selection  of  the 
American  prints  recently  exhibited  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  is 
now  being  made  by  the  Editor  of  the  Amateur 
Photographer,  who  proposes  to  lend  the  pictures 
to  societies  throughout  the  country,  who 
desire  to  have  them  for  a  short  time  on  ex¬ 
hibition. 

Burnley  Camera  Club. — An  exhibition 
under  the  auspices  of  this  society  is  announced 
for  January  18th  and  19th.  There  are  a 
number  of  classes  open  to  photographers  in 
general.  Particulars  may  be  had  from  the 
secretary,  Mr.  Percy  Brotherton,  “  Express  ” 
Office,  Burnley. 

Photographers  in  Aberdeen  not  already 
members  of  the  Photographic  Association  are 
reminded  that  a  flourishing  institution  of  the 
kind  exists.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  W. 
Caldwell,  A.I  C.,  55,  Charlotte  Street, 

Aberdeen,  to  whom  applicants  for  member¬ 
ship  should  address  themselves. 

A  fire  occurred  not  long  ago  at  the  fadory 
of  Mr.  Wm.  Tylar,  in  Snow  Hill,  Birmingham. 
Several  floors  were  burnt  out,  and  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  damage  done.  Fortunately 
the  engine  and  boiler-house  remain  intad,  and 
Mr.  Tylar  expeds  that  he  will  soon  be  able  to 
keep  pace  with  orders  as  usual 

A  pneumatic  apparatus  has  been  put  upon 
the  market  in  America  to  enable  a  man  to 
photograph  himself.  Such  a  device  has  long 
been  needed,  and  we  hope  it  will  soon  be 
obtainable  in  this  country. 

A  club  portfolio  is  to  be  started  by  the 
Birmingham  Photographic  Society. 

* 

* 

Samples  of  Christmas  card 
mounts  from  Geo.  Houghton 
and  Son  lie  on  our  table. 
The  patterns  seem  to  be 
very  diversified,  and  therefore  adapted  to  suit 
tastes  of  every  purchaser.  Some  of  these 
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and  Notices. 
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Light  at  Eventide. 

From  The  Process  Year  Book ,  1900. 
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cards  are  for  pasting  down,  others  for  slipping 
in.  Some  are  on  white  card  finely  embossed 


in  tints  and  gold,  others  on  dark  green  cards 
embossed  in  white  and  gold.  A  very  exhaustive 
catalogue,  necessitating  about  twenty  pages 
of  matter,  is  issued  by  this  firm,  together  with 
illustrations  of  patterns  ready  for  immediate 
delivery.  These  cards  can  also  be  obtained 
in  assorted  packages.  Some  notion  of  two  of 
the  styles  offered  will  be  obtained  from  the 
two  illustrations  shown  on  this  page. 

We  have  pleasure  in  drawing  attention  once 
more  to  the  "Crystal”  lantern  plates  produced 
by  Messrs.  B  J.  Edwards  &  Co.  These  plates, 
as  the  world  ought  to  know  well  enough  by 
now,  are  for  contact  printing  by  exposure  to 
gaslight  or  weak  daylight,  and  they  can  be 
developed  by  gaslight  if  kept  at  a  reasonable 
distance,  so  that  the  dim  religious  light  of  the 
dark-room  need  not  be  maintained.  But 
apart  from  these  conveniences  connected  with 
the  Crystal  plate,  it  is  also  valuable  on  account 
of  the  variety  of  tints  it  yields  according  to  the 
length  of  exposure  and  the  length  of  time 
occupied  in  development.  One  can  get  tones 
varying  from  red  to  brown  and  brown  to  grey. 
No  lanternist  who  desires  to  have  variety  in 
his  slides  should  omit  to  employ  the  Crystal 
plates. 


A  set  of  samples  of  Christmas  card  mounts 
for  photographs  has  been  received  from 
Messrs.  Photo  Ltd.,  Gray’s  Inn  Road,  London. 
The  selection  seems  'excellent  for  the  purpose, 
and  affords  all  the  variety  essential  for  prints 
differing  in  tint  or  for  variety  in  personal  taste. 
We  advise  all  who  require  cards  to  send  to 
this  firm  for  prices  and  samples. 


Among  such  a  vast  number  of  little  appli¬ 
ances  which  now  flood  the  market,  the  photo¬ 
grapher  has  to  exercise  a  considerable  amount 
of  judgment  in  selecting  those  which  are  of 
real  utility,  or  his  laboratory  will  become 
crowded  and  incommoded  with  things  that  are 
seldom  needed,  and  the  contents  of  his  purse 
materially  reduced.  But  it  is  well  to  be  always 
on  the  look-out  for  good  new  things,  and  we 
have  to  call  attention  to  one  speciality  for 
lantern  slide  making,  which  he  will  do  well  to 
become  possessed  of.  It  is  a  lantern  slide 
printing  frame,  by  Messrs.  W.  Butcher  &  Son, 
of  Blackheath,  S.E.  The  illustration  below 
will  explain  the  working  of  the  printing  frame 
and  save  a  long  wordy  description  on  our  part. 


Briefly,  the  negative  is  placed  under  the  larger 
flap  and  clamped  down  by  means  of  a  small 
brass  catch.  This  lower  flap  of  the  printing 
frame  has  a  spring  at  either  end  so  that  thick 
or  thin  negatives  or  films  are  accommodated 
without  any  special  preparation.  Then  the 
lantern  plate  is  placed  face  downwards  in  the 
little  square  aperture,  and  this  door  is  then 
closed  in  the  same-way  as  the  large  one.  The 
frame  is  then  held  up  to  the  light  in  the  usual 
manner.  There  is  no  risk  whatever  of  breaking 
the  negative,  and  it  may  be  readily  moved 
about  whilst  under  the  spring  to  bring  the 
most  desirable  portion  in  contact  with  the 
slide,  and  altogether  the  printing  frame  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  appliances  we  have  ever 
used.  We  should  not  like  to  be  without  the 
one  Messrs.  Butcher  kindly  sent  us. 

Some  years  ago  it  will  be  remembered  that 
a  sort  of  oil-skin  fabric  was  brought  out  for 
dark-room  use,  entitled  "ruby  christia.’’  We 
understand  that  the  makers,  owing  to  large 
government  contracts  for  this  material  for 
purposes  other  than  photography,  have  not 
been  able  to  make  the  red  colour  suitable  for 
dark-rooms,  but  having  enlarged  their  factory 
they  are  nov;  in  a  position  to  supply  it  once 
more.  Ruby  christia  is  quite  free  from  pin¬ 
holes,  is  soft  and  pliable,  not  easily  injured  by 
splashes  from  solutions,  and  can  altogether  be 
highly  recommended  for  the  dark-room  lantern. 
Prices  and  particulars  may  be  had  from  Thos. 
Christy  &  Co.,  Old  Swan  Lane,  Upper  Thames 
Street,  London,  E.C. 

Those  who  use  the '  productions  of  the 
Imperial  Dry  Plate  Co.,  and  who  have  been 
seriously  inconvenienced  in  obtaining  supplies, 
will  hear,  with  satisfaction,  that  the  premises 
of  the  concern  have  been  very  much  enlarged 
and  that  the  firm  hope  to  clear  up  all 
outstanding  orders  within  a  very  short  time. 
Mr.  John  Howson,  who  used  to  be  with  the 
Britannia  Works  Co. ,  has  now  become  manager 


of  the  Imperial  Works,  where  his  business 
capacity,  no  doubt,  will  lead  to  a  material 
improvement  in  the  working  of  the  concern. 

Velox  paper  can  now  be  had  in  double  the 
thickness  hitherto  obtainable.  Prints  made 
on  paper  so  substantial  need  no  mounting — a 
great  convenience;  and  another  use  of  the 
paper  is  for  Christmas  card  purposes.  Choice 
results  are  obtained  by  printing  with  a  white 
margin,  paper  somewhat  larger  than  the 
actual  photograph  being  used.  A  larger 
printing  frame  than  usual  is  fitted  with  plain 
glass  upon  which  the  negative  must  be  placed. 
Strips  of  black  paper  are  then  pasted  over  the 
edges  of  the  negative  and  made  to  extend 
sufficiently  to  form  the  desired  margin. 

From  the  Watkins’  Meter  Company,  Imperial 
Mills,  Hereford,  we  have  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  a  new  Watkins'  Meter  for  indoor 
Kodaking.  It  is  intended  in  particular  for 


hand  cameras  having  no  focussing  screen,  and 
by  its  aid  one  can  arrive  at  the  correct 
exposure  for  interiors,  indoor  portraits,  flowers, 
or  any  kind  of  subject  taken  indoors.  The 
price  of  the  little  instrument  is  one  shilling. 
It  can  be  confidently  recommended  to  all  who 
use  hand  cameras. 

Mr.  Alfred  Watkins  announces  that  he  will 
in  future  carry  on  the  sale  of  Watkins’ 
exposure  meters  under  his  own  supervision  at 
Imperial  Mills,  Hereford.  Hitherto  these 
goods  have  been  sold  by  Messrs.  Field  &  Co., 
opticians,  Birmingham. 

From  Messrs.  Newton  &  Co.,  we  have 
received  a  large  catalogue  of  lantern  slides, 
including  a  great  variety  of  educational  and 
amusing  pictures.  Messrs.  Newton  also  supply 
lanterns  and  other  apparatus  in  connection 
therewith. 

For  special  albums  made  to  order  Messrs. 
Percy  Lund,  Humphries  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  can  now 
offer  six  well  chosen  tints  of  boards,  mostly 
pure  colours,  and  well  adapted  for  effectively 
displaying  the  prints. 

“France  and  the  Principality  of  Monaco” 
is  the  title  of  a  representative  series  of  lantern 
slides  forming  one  of  Messrs.  Geo.  W.  Wilson’s 
and  Co.’s  latest  series. 

Messrs.  Sanders  &  Crowhurst  have  begun 
business  at  71,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  as  optical 
instrument  and  apparatus  dealers  of  every 
description. 

Some  of  the  choicest  lantern  slides  we  have 
yet  seen  have  been  sent  us  by  Graystone  Bird, 
of  Bath.  His  productions  are  now  becoming 
pretty  well  known  in  the  trade,  but  their  merit 
deserves  all  the  publicity  that  we  or  anyone 
else  can  give  them.  There  is,  unfortunately, 


about  the  majority  of  subjects  offered  for  sale 
in  this  country,  an  unquestionable  stamp  of 
commercialism,  but  Mr.  Bird’s  productions 
are  not  open  to  this  impeachment.  He  is 
gifted  with  excellent  taste,  and  whilst  his 
subjects  cannot  fail  to  interest  anybody,  they 
are  not  of  the  sensational  or  mock  sentimental 
kind  that  appeals  only  to  the  gallery.  Mr.  Bird 
offers  both  landscape  and  figure  subjects.  In 
the  latter  class  some  of  the  little  girls’  faces 
and  figures  are  among  the  most  charming 
imaginable.  The  accompanying  vignette 
illustrates  one  of  Mr.  Bird’s  specialities  in 
figure  subjects. 


In  this  column  we  criticise  the  work  of  amateurs,  and 
reproduce  especially  good  or  especially  bad  examples, 
pointing  out  the  faults  or  the  beauties.  The  prints  must 
be  sent  flat,  accompanied  by  threepence  in  stamps,  the 
package  marked  “  The  Critic "  on  the  outside,  the 
name  and  address  of  sender  being  written  on  the 
necessary  coupon  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print.  The 
Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  prints.  “  The  Critic” 
coupon  must  be  cut  from  the  current  number  of 
The  Practical  ami  Junior  Photographer,  and  is  only  avail¬ 
able  up  to  the  date  specified.  A  special  coupon  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  Foreign  and  Colonial  readers  available  for 
“The  Critic”  of  any  date.  Foreign  stamps  will  be 
accepted  if  their  value  is  equivalent  to  the  English  ones. 
We  trust  that  all  who  really  wish  to  gain  improvement, 
both  artistically  and  technically,  will  avail  themselves  of 
this  column,  which  has  been  of  great  use  to  a  large 
number  of  amateurs  since  its  commencement  in  1895, 
under  the  title  of  “  The  Critical  Column.”  The  advice 
of  friends  who  are  perhaps  afraid  of  saying  anything 
which  may  be  likely  to  offend  is  not  to  be  relied  upon, 
and  a  candid  critique  from  those  who  have  no  personal 
interest  in  the  artist  is  of  very  great  use  indeed. 

Special  Notice.  —  Those  who  desire  a  special 
criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for  its 
appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  criticism  of 
equivalent  length  by  post  within  a  few  days,  pointing 
out,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  faults  of  the  pidture,  and  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  in  future.  For  this  no 
coupon  is  required,  but  name  of  sender  should  be 
written  on  back  of  each  photograph.  We  also  reserve 
the  right  to  reproduce  any  of  the  photographs  sent 
in  for  this  purpose  should  thev  sufficiently  “point  a 
moral."  Address  letters,  The  Editor  of  The  Practical 
and  Junior  Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 
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The  New  Coupon. — One  or  two  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  Critic  Column  appear  to  be 
a  little  bit  puzzled  over  the  new  coupon, 
especially  those  who  employ  folding  cameras, 
which  are  a  sort  of  cross-breed  between  hand 
and  stand.  What  we  desire  to  get  at  is 
whether  the  camera  was  held  during  exposure, 
or  whether  it  was  used  on  a  tripod,  and  also 
whether  it  focussed.  In  the  case  of  the 
hybrids  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  say  if  the 
stand  was  employed  or  not,  while  if  the 
camera  is  an  ordinary  box  one,  the  word 
“focussing"  should  be  added  to  the  descrip¬ 
tion  to  give  us  a  little  bit  to  go  on.  It  will 
be  easily  understood  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  criticise  pictures  technically  without 
knowing  a  good  deal  about  them,  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  they  were  taken,  and  the 
apparatus  used.  For  instance,  fuzziness  in  a 
print  might  be  due  to  a  nervously  given  hand- 
shot,  while  it  could  also  be  produced  by  bad 
focussing.  We  are  always  pleased  to  have  a 
little  letter  along  with  the  print  giving  a  few 
details.  A  larger  coupon  would  take  up  too 
much  space,  and  a  letter  does  not  require  a 
great  deal  of  writing. 


Photo. — What  a  quaint  gate,  it  was  certainly 
worth  photographing.  You  might,  however, 
have  made  something  better  of  it,  we  fancy, 
under  other  conditions  of  lighting.  It  should 
have  been  in  sharper  focus  too.  It  is  worth 
while  trying  it  again.  Of  course,  your  work 
does  not  claim  to  be  a  picture,  and  conse¬ 
quently  next  time  see  that  it  is  absolutely 
sharp. 

Pitter. — A  very  good  photograph  of  a  room, 
but  in  a  case  of  this  sort  we  may  point  out 
that  it  is  better  to  sacrifice  the  moulding  in 
preference  to  the  foreground.  Your  photo¬ 
graph  would  have  looked  infinitely  better  if 
the  whole  of  that  chair  had  been  included, 
for  instance. 

Goya. — One  of  the  best-lighted  streams  we 
have  had  submitted  for  a  long  time,  but  the 
whole  effect  is  entirely  spoilt  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  lady  who  is  staring  at  the 
camera,  and  whose  dress  does  not  seem  to 
match  the  surroundings.  In  this  case  it  would 
have  been  much  better  not  to  have  used  a 
model  at  all,  to  suggest  loneliness  would  have 
been  the  best  thing.  You  must  print  in 
clouds,  as  the  sky  is  altogether  too  white  as  it 
stands  at  present.  No.  2.  As  it  stands  at 
present  this  view  is  not  a  bit  pictorial, 
although  the  material  which  composes  it 
has  undoubted  tendency  that  way.  To 
make  the  most  of  the  scene,  the  artist  must 
cut  off  a  good  lump  of  the  sky  and  print  in 
clouds.  The  photograph  would  then  be  lifted 
from  the  commonplace  to  the  pictorial.  The 
exposure  in  this  case  was  one-thirtieth  of  a 
second,  with // 32  at  one  p.m.,  on  an  Imperial 
Special  Rapid. 

Deira. — A  fairly  good  architectural  photo¬ 
graph,  but  you  could  have  employed  a  smaller 
stop  with  advantage,  and  when  you  trimmed 
you  should  not  have  included  so  much  of  the 
roof,  and  you  could  have  cut  away  a  good 
slice  on  the  right  so  as  to  bring  the  inside 
down  to  a  focus. 


W.  N.  N.  C. — What  a  capital  village,  and 
you  have  treated  it  in  a  fairly  satisfactory 
manner,  we  should  fancy.  Your  picture  looks 
better  when  half  an  inch  is  cut  away  from  the 
bottom,  and  a  little  less  than  a  quarter  from 
the  top.  If  the  houses  are  to  be  so  darkly 
printed  it  is  necessary  for  the  sky  to  be  brought 
out  more,  so  as  to  suggest  evening.  To  do 
this  you  will  have  to  mask,  etc.,  but  we  think 
the  improved  result  will  be  worth  the  trouble. 

Jersey. — This  might  have  been  decidedly 
nice  with  a  little  more  pains,  but  it  is  nothing 
as  it  stands  at  present.  The  lad  is  well 
posed  and  capitally  lighted,  and  the  technique 
is  reasonably  satisfactory.  The  composition 
is,  however,  very  weak,  insomuch  as  the  lines 
made  by  the  reins  and  the  seat,  and  the  seat 
back,  repeat  one  another,  practically  running 
into  a  point  somewhere  outside  the  right-hand 


limits  of  the  picture,  and  leaving  a  great  blank 
triangular  space  at  the  right-hand  bottom 
corner.  Formality  is  fatal  to  pictorial  effect, 
and  Jersey  should  have  known  this.  The  way 
to  have  avoided  to  a  certain  extent  the  awkward 
lines  would  have  been  to  have  let  the  youngster 
go  a  little  bit  nearer  the  arm  of  the  seat,  and 
then  to  have  trimmed  away  a  good  lot  of  the 
right-hand  side.  The  objectionable  triangle 
under  these  circumstances  would  naturally  be 
reduced,  and  could  have  been  easily  filled  with 
some  objeCt,  say  a  pocket  handkerchief  hang¬ 
ing  down  over  the  seat  edge,  or  a  spade  leaned 
up  against  it.  The  best  result  from  the 
present  negative  is  obtained  when  nearly  an 
inch  is  trimmed  from  the  sides. 

Basil. — A  fine  picture  of  the  dogs,  and  it 
should  satisfy  the  owner.  You  should  not  put 
it  in  a  stock  mount,  however,  because  it  is 
perfectly  palpable  that  half  an  inch  of  the  top 
of  your  print  is  unnecessary,  and  should  be, 
therefore,  trimmed  off. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Jersey. 
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S.  A.  Pitcher. — We  reproduce  this  photo¬ 
graph  in  order  to  show  how  when  a  good 
technician  is  at  work,  it  is  possible  to  photo¬ 
graph  a  view  having  the  greatest  contrasts  and 
yet  get  a  satisfactory  picture.  We  deeply 
regret  that  the  half-tone  does  not  do  nearly 


sufficient  justice  to  the  original,  which  is  full 
of  gradation  both  in  the  high-lights  and  the 
deep  shadows.  Artistically  speaking,  the 
standpoint  has  been  well  selected,  it  makes  the 
most  of  the  material,  and  that  stiffness  which 
would  have  been  too  palpably  present  had  the 
wall  on  the  right  been  shown,  is  of  course 
absent.  The  lighting  too  is  extremely  pretty 
and  conducive  to  stereoscopic  effect.  A  few 
details  as  to  how  the  technical  difficulties  were 
overcome  will  doubtless  be  of  interest.  The 
plate  was  a  Warwick  instantaneous  one,  and 
the  exposure  was  90  seconds  with 7/42.  The 
developer  employed  was :  1  part  Warwick 

pyro ;  2  parts  of  soda  :  3  parts  of  water  ;  and 
10  minims  of  a  10  per  cent  bromide  solution. 
DireCtly  the  image  through  the  archway  had 
appeared,  the  negative  was  removed,  and  the 
developer  blotted  off,  and  the  10  per  cent 
solution  applied  with  a  brush.  The  plate  was 
then  put  back  in  the  developer,  and  when  it 
was  seen  that  the  denser  portions  were  be¬ 
coming  over  dense,  it  was  removed  and  washed 
again,  and  treated  with  the  bromide  solution  as 
before.  This  dodging  is  without  doubt  the 
only  way  in  which  a  good  architectural 
photograph  can  be  obtained. 

A.  E.  G. — This  photograph  is  prevented 
from  being  a  technical  success  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  by  the  halation  towards  the  top 
left-hand  corner.  Artistically  it  is  also  a 

Submitted  for  criticism  by  S.  A.  Pitcher. 


failure  because  the  cottage,  although  very 
charming,  is  spoilt  to  the  artistic  eye  by  the 
elaborate  gate,  and  the  all-round  suggestion  of 
a  private  park.  It  would  look  very  pretty  in  its 
natural  colours,  no  doubt,  but  still  it  is  not 
what  a  painter  would  select.  Something  more 
inclining  to  ruin  usually  makes  a 
more  pictorial  ensemble. 

Galenicos. — Excellently  trimmed, 
and  when  you  put  in  a  sky  you  will 
secure  a  very  nice  little  picture. 
Technically  perfect  so  far  as  the 
negative  goes  ;  the  Velox  is  inclined 
to  be  a  bit  green,  however. 

Tired  Tim — This  might  be  good 
if  you  added  a  couple  of  inches  more 
to  tile  sky,  but  it  could  never  be  a 
first-class  production,  because  the  sea 
is  so  interestless,  that  is,  so  much  of 
it  is  unbroken  by  foam,  etc. 

Alfy. — This  is  well  taken,  and  you 
have  overcome  technical  difficulties 
to  a  very  considerable  extent.  You 
should,  however,  have  certainly  in¬ 
cluded  the  fender,  even  if  you  had 
sacrificed  the  top  of  the  looking  glass. 

Ray  of  Sunlight. — This  is  nicely 
lighted,  but  you  have  got  wrong 
somehow  in  the  exposure,  fogged 
your  negative,  and  produced,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  a  flat  print.  It  was  also  a 
mistake  to  go  quite  so  near  the  side 
of  the  road.  As  a  rule  a  footpath 
should  be  taken  precisely  from  its 
middle.  You  do  not  say  what  expo¬ 
sure  you  gave,  so  we  cannot  help 
you,  and  we  really,  from  the  print, 
are  unable  to  say  whether  under  or 
over  is  what  is  wrong. 

R.  K.  H. — Completely  spoiled  by  lack  of 
foreground.  The  photographer  selected  a 
good  spot,  and  is  technically  a  capable  man, 
but  by  cutting  down  the  foreground,  he  has 
produced  a  top-heaviness  and  a  sort  of  weaken¬ 
ing  results.  The  tree  on  the  left  is  a  wee  bit 


awkward  in  shape,  but  this  would  not  have 
been  so  noticeable  we  think  had  more  fore¬ 
ground  been  included  to  catch  the  eye.  The 
only  way  to  make  the  photograph  as  it  stands 
satisfactory  is  to  trim  somewhat  as  we  indicate. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  R.  K.  H. 
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Shamrock. — Although  rather  full  of  detail 
this  strikes  us  as  being  very  nice,  especially 
when  trimmed  as  we  indicate.  The  trimming 
must  be  done  because  all  the  top  is  unneces¬ 
sary,  and  so  is  the  bottom .  When  cut  down  the 
interest  is  centralized,  as  it  were,  and  brought 


to  a  focus.  The  artist  might  do  well  to  try  and 
subdue  the  background  a  little  bit  by  making 
a  mask  to  cover  the  lad  and  the  front  portions 
of  the  picture  during  a  part  of  the  printing 
process,  and  allowing  the  wall  and  the  fire¬ 
place,  etc.,  to  print  a  shade  or  two  darker.  It 
may  interest  those  who  take  photographs  in  a 
room  to  know  that  the  exposure  in  this  case 
was  one  second  with//n,  and  the  time  of  day 
two  o’clock. 

Volunteer.  —  You  overexposed,  which 
accounts  for  the  flatness  and  for  the  people 
moving.  This  is  not  the  sort  of  picture  to 
send  us  to  criticise,  we  may  point  out,  because 
you  see  you  never  intended  it  to  be  anything 
more  than  a  record  of  an  outing  in  pleasant 
company,  we  suppose. 

Aveugle. — Good  technical  work,  but  it  was 
a  mistake  to  cut  off  the  man’s  legs  even  to  get 
the  spire  in.  You  should  have  gone  a  little 
further  away. 

Hollie. — This  is  rather  nice,  especially 
when  trimmed  to  an  oblong,  narrow  shape, 
trimming  nearly  an  inch  off  the  sky  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  off  the  bottom.  You  must 
print  in  some  clouds. 

Tad.' — You  cannot  do  anything  with  the 
moon,  we  are  afraid.  You  see  the  length  of 
exposure  has  allowed  her  time  to  move  quite  a 
considerable  way  across  the  plate .  Apparently 
you  could  have  done  with  less  exposure, 
because  the  scene  is  altogether  too  light  for 
moonlight.  As  a  matter  of  fact  these  moonlight 

Submitted  for  criticism  by  Shamrock. 


views  are  better  taken  against  the  sun,  it  is 
rare  that  a  real  one  is  a  success.  The  tone 
scheme  is  wrong  too,  you  should  try  green 
carbon.  By  the  by,  there  is  one  way  out  of 
the  difficulty,  re  the  moon,  but  it  is  a  risky  one. 
Cut  out  a  round  moon  in  paper  and  paste  it 
on  the  negative.  It  will  be  a  bit  big,  hut  you 
will  have  to  stretch  a  bit. 

The  Plumber. — Not  a  bad  photograph  of 
the  church  at  all,  and  the  clouds  make  it  a 
great  deal  better  than  if  you  had  only  a  plain 
sky.  You  should  not  use  P.O.P.,  however, 
but  try  platinotype.  We  doubt  if  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  tree  branch  seen  at  the  top 
left-hand  corner  was  a  gain.  It  should  have 
had  a  branch  or  something  shown  separating 
it  and  connecting  it  with  the  rest,  if  it  had  to 
be  there.  The  light  was  also  rather  full  on 
the  building ;  a  better  effect  is  gained  when 
the  sun  is  at  one  side. 

Cosmo. — Not  a  bad  portrait  group,  the  ex¬ 
pressions  are  natural,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  you 
could  not  find  anything  better  than  the  brick 
wall  against  which  to  take  the  children. 

Jack. — It  might  have  been  a  pidture,  but  for 
the  appallingly  diagramatic-like  lines  formed 
by  the  trunk  of  the  tree  and  the  ditch,  with 
pradtically  nothing  to  break  either  of  them. 
That  is,  speaking  of  the  print  as  it  stands  at 
present.  The  negative  can  be  saved  and  made 
a  pidture,  however,  when  a  good  quarter  of  an 
inch  is  cut  off  the  left-hand  slide.  The  stiffness 
of  the  ditch  is  then  not  quite  so  apparent, 
while  the  tree  loses  much  of  its  straight  and 
geometrical  quality.  When  next  Jack  takes  a 
photograph  with  a  central  objedt  he  should 


recoiled!  that  one  line  leading  up  to  this  said 
objedt  will  not  do,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
another  one  running  from  the  opposite  corner 
to  counterbalance,  if  formality  is  not  to  result. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Jack. 
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Nest. — We  are  at  a  loss  to  tell  what  is  the 
matter,  the  little  girl  certainly  does  look 
somewhat  greasy.  It  may  have  been  that  the 
hot  weather  made  her  skin  shine,  or  she  may 
have  a  peculiarly  burnished  epidermis.  The 
lighting  is  very  pretty,  but  we  do  not  think 
the  result  is  as  nice  as  the  one  submitted 
lately  by  your  sister. 

M.  E.  W. — This  group  is  spoilt  because  of 
the  disjointedness  of  the  composition,  and 
because  it  is  neither  a  pictorial  attempt  nor  a 
plain  straightforward  portrait  study.  You  see 
the  people  are  so  scattered,  and  are  looking  in 
all  directions  irrespective  of  any  general  motif. 
The  technique  is  passable,  but  you  overexposed 
slightly. 

H.  H.  H. — You  might  have  made  a  picture 
with  a  little  more  pains,  because  the  lighting 
is  good,  and  you  have  apparently  a  fair  know¬ 
ledge  of  technique.  Something  more  in  the 
matter  of  composition  was  required,  however. 
You  cannot  stick  your  camera  up  and  get  a 
picture  haphazard.  We  think  if  you  had  gone 
further  away  it  might  have  been  better,  but, 
of  course,  not  knowing  the  circumstances,  can¬ 
not  say  definitely.  At  all  events  the  present 
will  not  do. 

G.  E.  P. — Not  badly  taken,  but  unfortun¬ 
ately  the  subject  is  far  from  satisfactory.  The 
wall  at  the  far  end  of  the  ruin  is  straight  and 
stiff,  and  has  nothing  of  interest  in  the  way  of 
embellishment.  Your  best  plan  would  have 
been  to  have  taken  the  view  the  other  way  up 
on  the  plate,  but  we  fear  that  even  then  the 
result  would  have  been  far  from  pleasing.  The 
technique  of  your  work  is  capital. 

Master  of  None. — We  are  glad  to  see  that 
you  have  courage  to  tackle  a  difficult  subject, 
but  we  must  say  your  photograph  is  an  entire 
failure.  An  early  Christian  in  an  art  muslin 
costume  is  to  begin  with  an  anachronism, 
while  a  studio  lighting  is  altogether  out  of 
keeping.  Something  sombre  and  dark  in  the 
way  of  a  background  should  have  been  em¬ 
ployed,  and  the  lighting  effect  on  the  Christian 
should  have  been  an  important  feature,  some¬ 
thing  in  the  Rembrandt  style.  You  might  try 
again  with  a  dungeon  background,  so  to  speak, 
or  a  perfectly  plain  black  cloth,  but  you  must 
dress  your  Christian  in  an  unfigured  material. 

M.  G.  Brighton. — You  simply  gave  too 
much  exposure,  that  is  why  the  moon 
does  not  show.  As  we  have  said  before, 
moonlight  views  very  rarely  look  as  real 
as  those  taken  against  the  sun.  In  the 
present  case,  except  for  the  novelty  of 
the  conditions  under  which  it  was  taken  and 
which  make  the  print  interesting,  you  could 
have  got  a  very  much  better  one  by  broad 
daylight. 

S.  B.  Bond. — This  is  hard,  the  exposure  was 
a  little  bit  short,  and  you  had  to  strain,  which 
means  no  half-tone.  The  boy’s  head  is  un¬ 
fortunately  placed,  insomuch  as  the  brightly 
illuminated  woodwork  of  the  chair  gets  mixed 
up  with  his  features  and  confuses  them.  You 
did  quite  right  to  trim  as  you  have  done.  You 
might  try  again,  giving  a  longer  exposure  and 
seeing  that  the  aforementioned  woodwork  is 
not  so  pronouncedly  lighted.  Do  not  over¬ 
expose,  however,  and  get  too  much  detail. 


Niling. — The  lighting  is  very  charming, 
and  you  chose  your  position  very  well  indeed. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  cows  have  not 
placed  themselves  in  exactly  the  right  spot  to 
make  the  composition  good,  and  it  would  have 
been  better  had  they  shown  less  of  their  tails, 
that  is,  some  might  have  been  walking  towards 
the  spectator.  Trim  half  an  inch  off  the 
bottom,  and  half  an  inch  off  the  top. 

New  Hand. — You  should  not  take  boats 
broad  side  on,  a  much  more  pictorial  effeCt 
is  obtained  when  either  their  prows  or 
sterns  are  towards  the  camera.  In  the  present 
instance  the  composition  would  also  have 
been  improved  had  the  punt  been  a  little 
nearer  to  you ;  you  see,  her  gunwale  runs 
parallel  with  the  bank,  and  consequently  the 
picture  is  divided  into  precisely  two  halves, 
one  devoted  to  the  boat  and  land,  and  the 
other  to  water.  There  is  a  nice  tonality  about 
your  print  which  would  have  made  it  a  picture 
had  the  composition  been  all  right. 

The  Snipe. — The  lighting  is  charming,  but 
the  composition  is  ruined  by  the  boats  all 
being  in  a  straight  line  and  repeating  the  pier. 
You  had  a  very  narrow  escape,  for  had  the 
composition  been  better  you  would  have  had 
quite  a  picture,  because  everything  is  so 
piCtorially  subdued,  and  so  pleasantly  illumin¬ 
ated.  Cut  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  inch  off 
the  sky. 

Winnebago. — With  half  an  inch  cut  off  the 
left,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  off  the  right,  and 
a  good  sky  added  this  would  be  really  nice. 
It  wants  lumpy  clouds,  by  the  by,  and  not 
sunset  ones. 

Lassie. — This  would  be  extremely  pretty  if 
trimmed  circular  and  mounted  on  a  square 
mount  with  a  circular  plate-sunk  mark.  As  it 
stands  at  present  there  is  too  much  surround¬ 
ings,  and  one  does  not  get  down  to  the  gist  of 
the  thing  quickly  enough. 

Pitter. — The  building  is  nicely  lighted 
certainly,  and  in  good  focus,  but  the  faCt  that 
your  foreground  is  bare  and  uninteresting 
quite  prevents  your  effort  from  being  called  a 
pictorial  architectural  one,  while  the  flatness 
of  the  whole,  due  apparently  to  your  not  having 
developed  sufficiently,  destroys  any  claims  to 
your  work  being  called  technically  perfect. 
You  must  think  of  these  two  causes  of  failure 
next  time  you  photograph  buildings  of  this 
sort,  and  decide  whether  you  are  going  in  for 
a  picture  or  a  pure  transcription  of  the  build¬ 
ing  before  you.  If  the  former,  see  that  there 
is  a  good  foreground,  if  the  latter,  recoiled 
that  a  perfect  technique  is  absolutely  essential. 

Woodgate. — Fine  lighting  and  good  tech¬ 
nique,  the  foreground  is  a  wee  bit  white.  You 
should  try  rubbing  it  down  on  the  negative 
with  methylated  spirits.  You  can  improve  by 
printing  in  a  sky,  and  cutting  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  off  the  left.  With  a  bit  of  faking  this 
should  make  a  fine  thing.  Employ  a  dark 
mount. 

King’s  Height. — As  a  whole  your  photo¬ 
graph  will  not  do.  Split  it  in  two  exactly 
down  the  centre,  and  you  get  a  couple  of 
rather  nice  compositions  which  would  be 
pleasing  providing  you  printed  in  a  sky. 
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Paddy. — Technically  your  effort  will  do, 
artistically  it  is  of  no  value  whatever.  The 
pi&ure  is  divided  into  two  distindt  halves,  by 
the  trees  and  their  shadows  on  one  side,  and 
the  brightly  lighted  water  and  sky  on  the 
other,  and  the  end  of  the  boat  comes  in 
awkwardly.  You  have  a  lot  to  learn  about 
the  mysteries  of  composition  yet,  and  it  is 
quite  apparent  that  your  ideas  in  this  division 
are  not  up  to  your  technique.  Look  at  the 
pictures  in  this  paper,  and  study  their  balance, 
etc. 

Tippy-Tilly. — This  is  overexposed  and  flat 
in  consequence.  Speaking  from  the  art  stand¬ 
point  you  selected  a  very  good  position  indeed. 

Mack. — Very  well  trimmed  and  not  bad  in 
the  matter  of  composition.  What  a  pity, 
however,  that  a  few  of  the  cows  were  not  a 
little  nearer  to  you.  The  couple  amongst  the 
weeds  in  the  foreground  would  have  made  you 
a  very  pretty  photograph  indeed.  Your  trim¬ 
ming  is  most  commendable. 

Ballacowle. — We  do  not  know  if  this  is 
meant  for  a  figure  study  or  a  view  of  a  wood- 
yard.  You  see  there  is  a  lot  of  wood  and  very 
little  woman,  and  what  there  is  of  her  has 
moved.  Trim  an  inch  and  a  half  off  the  right 
and  an  inch  off  the  left,  and  you  will  see  what 
you  ought  to  have  taken. 

Hollie. — This  is  not  really  bad,  but  we  do 
not  like  these  abnormal  views  of  fishing  boats. 
It  is  far  better  in  our  opinion  to  get  on  a  level 
with  them  rather  than  take  them  from  the  top 
of  a  pier.  If  you  were  going  to  do  something 
extraordinary,  however,  you  should  have  been 
even  more  unconventional  than  you  were,  and 
should  have  portrayed  more  of  the  reflections 
and  less  of  the  sails. 

Percy. — The  ruin  is  unfortunately  stiff  in 
its  outlines,  and  would  hardly  have  made  a 
picture  even  if  all  those  folks  had  not  been 
sitting  about  it.  Their  presence,  however, 
and  the  bad  printing  in  of  the  sky  makes  the 
photograph  piCtorially  worthless.  We  are 
extremely  pleased,  mind  you,  to  see  that  you 
go  in  for  clouds,  and  when  you  have  had  a 
little  bit  of  experience  you  will  soon  get  into 
the  way  of  making  them  match  nicely  with 
your  landscapes.  In  the  present  instance 
you  have  printed  them  much  too  darkly,  and 
then  you  have  not  allowed  sufficient  depth  in 
the  tower,  consequently  you  have  got  that 
halated  effeCt  as  well. 

Temple. — Nice,  but  a  wee  bit  hard,  and  it 
does  not  suggest  evening  somehow.  We  think 
you  could  have  got  a  better  effeCt  had  you 
lowered  the  camera  legs  a  little  bit,  so  as  to 
bring  the  opposite  bank  more  central,  and  the 
evening  sky  should  certainly  be  more  pro¬ 
nounced. 

Oakleaf. — This  will  not  do  at  all,  the  gate 
ought  certainly  to  have  been  more  central, 
and  it  would  have  looked  better  without  the 
figures.  Technically  all  right  save  that  slight 
overexposure  is  apparent. 

Note. — We  regret  that  through  extraordinary 
pressure  on  our  space  we  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  hold  over  a  number  of  criticisms. 
These  will  all  appear  next  month  without 
fail. 


Improvement  of  Line  Drawings. — It  is 
often  of  the  greatest  importance  to  be  able  to 
improve  certain  parts  of  pen  drawings  by 
bringing  out  the  grain.  This  method  is  often 
employed  for  humorous  pictures  for  comic 
papers,  as  the  drawings  are  often  done  by 
inexperienced  persons,  and  the  preparation 
has  almost  always  to  be  done  quickly.  An 
experienced  retoucher  can.  however,  produce 
the  most  beautiful  effedts  in  the  following 
way,  especially  as  one  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  one  method,  but  can  obtain 
good  results  by  several  means.  The  pen 
drawing  must  first  be  transferred,  powdered 
with  resin  and  melted,  after  which  the  copy  is 
placed  in  the  following  graining  bath  : — 


Water  . 450  ccm. 

Nitric  acid  .  15  ,, 

Saturated  solution  of  alum  . .  150  ,, 


At  the  end  of  five  minutes  the  plate  is  taken 
from  the  bath,  well  washed,  dried  and  the 
tones  brought  up  in  the  desired  parts  by 
means  of  hard  autograph  chalk.  After  this  it 
is  further  dusted  and  etched.  This  process 
has  the  advantage  that  the  chalk  tones  print 
very  soft,  as  they  lie  somewhat  deeper  than  the 
drawing ;  the  graining  itself  exercises  no 
disturbing  influence  on  the  transferred 
drawing. — Chronik. 

Fine  Ground  Glass. — Many  recommenda¬ 
tions  have  been  given  lately  in  technical 
papers  for  the  preparation  of  fine-grained 
ground  glass.  To  the  already  known  processes 
of  bathing  a  gelatine  plate  charged  with  fluoric 
acid  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which 
causes  the  liberated  fluoric  acid  to  etch  the 
glass,  and  the  use  of  glass  plates  coated  on 
both  sides  with  matt  varnish,  may  further  be 
added  an  extremely  simple  method.  The 
silver  must  be  removed  from  old,  clean 
negatives,  and  the  latter  well  washed.  They 
are  then  bathed  in  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of 
baryum  nitrate,  the  surplus  moisture  removed 
with  blotting-paper,  and  the  plates  further 
immersed  in  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia.  Very  gradually  a  fine  grain 
appears,  which  must,  of  course,  be  partly 
wiped  away,  as  it  is  only  superficial.  This 
process  is  continued  until  the  desired  degree 
of  density  is  attained,  when  the  plate  must  be 
washed  under  the  tap  and  wiped  with  a  pad 
of  cotton-wool  and  allowed  to  dry. — Chronik. 

To  Remove  Varnish  from  a  Negative. — 
Place  the  negative  in  a  bath  of  methylated 
spirit,  to  which  has  been  added  a  drop  or  two 
of  ammonia.  Let  it  soak  for  five  or  ten 
minutes,  then  replace  the  ammonia  and  spirit 
by  ammonia  and  water,  and  finally  wash  in 
plain  water.  During  this  process  the  action 
is  greatly  helped  by  rubbing  the  film  with  a 
pad  of  cotton  wool. 
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Uses  for  Fogged  Plates. — The  fact 
that  a  fogged  plate  can,  by  special  treat¬ 
ment,  be  used  for  several  purposes  has 
been  known  for  some  time.  One  such  useful 
application  is  described  by  a  contributor  to 
The  Professional  Photographer.  “A  plate  that 
was  fogged  before  exposure  and  thrown  aside 
was  placed  in  a  printing  frame,  film  to  film, 
with  a  negative.  It  printed  slowly  and  made 
a  positive.  I  thought  of  toning  and  fixing  it, 
but  it  was  taken  off  too  light.  I  wondered 
what  the  result  would  be  if  it  were  developed. 
In  broad  daylight  I  placed  it  in  the  developer, 
and  the  positive  gradually  disappeared,  the 
plate  became  as  it  originally  was;  then  it 
gradually  became  a  negative.  After  several 
experiments  in  the  line  I  found  that  the 
shorter  the  printing,  the  harsher  the  negative. 
One  printed  all  day  gave  a  beautifully  soft 
print,  which  was  a  great  improvement  on  the 
original.” 

Platinotype  Prints  from  Weak  Nega¬ 
tives. — Brilliant  platinotype  prints  can  be 
obtained  from  thin  negatives,  according  to  a 
correspondent  in  Photography ,  by  the  following 
method  : — Print  somewhat  deeply  on  cold  bath 
C.C.  paper  and  develop  in  a  boiling  solution 
of  oxalate,  to  which  mercuric  chloride  in  the 
proportion  of  two  grains  to  each  ounce  of 
solution  has  been  added.  After  development, 
the  print  will  appear  too  dark,  but  on  im¬ 
mersing  in  the  fixing  bath  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  used  treble  strength,  it  will  clear  up  the 
lights  and  give  a  plucky  print.  The  colour 
obtained  is  a  warm  brown. 

Brown  Toning  of  Silver  Bromide  Prints 
with  Sublimate. — As  with  the  well-known 
uranium  intensifier,  the  sulphur  fixing  bath, 
and  the  copper  sulphate  bath,  brown  tones 
may  also  be  obtained  on  silver  bromide  prints 
with  a  weak  sublimate  solution.  Prof.  Miethe 
recommends  the  following  bath  for  this 
purpose  : — 

Sublimate  . io  grms. 

Common  salt  . .  io 

Water . 500  ccm. 

The  prints  are  immersed  for  a  short  time  and 

afterwards  exposed,  by  which  means  first  a 
violet,  then  a  clear  brown  image  is  obtained. 
Good  washing  is  a  necessity. — Chronik. 

Cold  Weather  Development. — In  cold 
weather  the  temperature  of  solutions  and  the 
water  supply  becomes  very  considerably  re¬ 
duced  and  development,  therefore,  takes  place 
much  more  slowly.  To  expedite  matters  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  have  a  jug  or  a  kettle  of  hot 
water  at  hand,  and  before  developing  fill  the 
dish  in  use,  allowing  it  to  stand  for  a  moment 
or  two,  and  then  pouring  off.  The  warm  dish 
will  then  raise  the  temperature  of  the  developer 
and  promote  rapid  development.  This  is 
especially  desirable  in  the  case  of  hydroquinone 
and  metol ;  with  pyro  it  is  not  so  necessary. 

Candles  which  do  not  Run. — To  prevent 
candles  from  running,  on  account  of  the  heat 
of  the  lantern,  they  may  be  coated  with  the 
following  solution,  which  dries  quickly: 


Sulphate  of  magnesium  ....  15  grms. 

Dextrine  .  . . 5  ,, 

Water .  500  ccm. 


The  solution  is  applied  by  dipping  the  candle 
into  it,  or  by  means  of  a  brush. 


To  Copy  the  Same  Size. — In  copying 
prints  or  engravings,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  in  order  to  obtain  a  copy  the  same  size 
as  the  original,  the  lens  must  be  double  its 
focal  length  from  the  engraving  and  also  from 
the  plate.  That  is  to  say,  if  a  six-inch  lens 
be  used,  the  camera  must  be  racked  out  to 
twelve  inches,  and  the  print  to  be  copied 
placed  twelve  inches  in  front  of  the  lens.  To 
copy  larger  than  the  original,  the  distance 
between  lens  and  plate  will  require  increasing, 
and  the  distance  between  lens  and  print  also, 
but  in  a  less  degree. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  Mr.  J.  Agar-Baugh  stated 
that  lenses  working  at  comparatively  small 
apertures  gave  sharper  images  than  those  of 
large  aperture,  stopped  down.  That  is  to  say, 
that  a // 54  lens,  stopped  down  to  // 11  3,  will 
never  give  as  good  results  as  an  //xi'3  lens  at 
full  aperture.  This  circumstance  was  attribu¬ 
ted  to  the  fadt  that  there  is  less  refledtion  and 
less  stray  light  in  the  camera,  caused  by  the 
lenses  being  smaller  in  diameter  and  thinner. 

A  Useful  Clip. — Two  short 
pieces  of  wood  A  A  are  obtained.  A  A 

The  inner  face  of  one  of  these  is  rr-> 

cut  away  in  the  manner  shown  11  1 

in  the  drawing,  leaving  a  projec-  1  | 
tion  in  the  middle  or  rather  1, 
slightly  nearer  the  bottom  end.  J 
Below  this  a  strong  rubber  band  V 

is  bound.  A  bent  pin  is  inserted  ^ 
in  the  top  of  one  of  the  sticks  to  l 

hang  the  affair  up  by,  and  the  | 

arrangement  is  complete.  j 


An  Ideal  Negative  Varnish. — A  negative 
varnish  can  only  be  considered  as  ideal,  when  it 
protects  the  negative  from  cold  and  damp,  as 
well  as  from  great  heat.  The  following  formula 
for  varnish  is  from  the  note  book  of  an  old 
worker : 

Alcohol  .  500  grms. 

White  shellac  . 60 

Benzoin  .  30  ,, 

Gum  elemi .  10 

The  whole  must  be  set  aside  in  a  warm  place, 
and,  after  thorough  solution,  filtered  — Chronik. 

Magic  Photographs. — Fix  an  albumen 
pnnt  in  a  freshly  mixed  hyposulphite  bath. 
Wash  well  and  immerse  in  a  solution  of  10 
grammes  of  mercury  bichloride,  2  5  grammes 
of  ammonium  chloride  and  600  ccm.  of  water, 
until  the  image  has  completely  disappeared. 
All  that  is  necessary  to  make  it  re-appear  is  to 
place  the  print  in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite, 
or  to  place  it  between  two  sheets  of  blotting 
paper  soaked  in  this  solution. 

Platinum  and  bromide  prints  may  be  stained 
with  coffee  to  a  pleasing  warm  colour. 


Weak  negatives  give  the  best 
prints  when  printed  under  green 
glass. 

Wavy  markings  on  a  negative 
are  caused  by  using  dirty  dishes 
and  measures.  Eachdisb  should, 
after  use,  be  thoroughly  washed, 
and  stains  removed  by  rubbing 
with  a  solution  of  citric  acid. 
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©nr  prt3es. 

Notice. — Winners  of  Prizes  or  Certificates  in  this 
column  are  eligible  to  become  Members  of  the  Practical 
anil  Junior  Photographer  Postal  Club ,  of  which  par¬ 
ticulars  are  frequently  given  elsewhere. 

Rest  Photograph  of  a  Figure  or 
Figures  with  Out=Door  Surroundings 
Competition. — The  prize  is  awarded  to 
James  Douglas,  236,  Dumbarton  Koad,  Sandy- 
ford,  Glasgow  (see  frontispiece),  and  certificates 
to  Miss  Agnes  Tomlinson,  Fishbourne,  Chi¬ 
chester,  Sussex ;  Richards.  Harding,  Knypers- 
ley,  Congleton ;  Horace  E.  Hopkins,  South- 
borough,  Tunbridge  Wells;  John  Stewart,  3, 
McKorrell  Street  (ground  floor),  Paisley  ;  C. 
E.  Codings,  93,  Victoria  Road,  Scarborough; 
Geo.  Butterworth,  22,  Kirkgate,  Shipley;  and 
Miss  Ella  Tomlinson,  Fishbourne,  Chichester. 


turned  out  well .  In  one  or  two  cases,  however, 
just  a  little  more  pains  should  have  been  taken 
with  them.  For  instance,  Mrs.  V.  G.  T.  had 
a  pleasing  child  to  photograph,  but  she  made 
a  big  mistake  by  letting  her  place  her  legs 
quite  close  together,  a  position  which  gives 
one  the  idea  that  she  will  fall  over  the  next 
minute.  Amongst  the  rather  unique  pidtures 
is  one  of  a  follower  of  Macadam  in  a  tent, 
sitting  watching  his  fire  with  the  thoroughfare 
up  all  round.  The  unfortunate  thing  is  that 
the  photograph  has  been  taken  in  daylight, 
and  therefore  the  necessity  of  the  fire  is 
doubtful.  ‘'Wild  Roses,”  by  Gale,  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  little  girl  picking  the  bloom,  would 
have  been  charming  had  the  said  little  girl 
been  in  better  focus,  while  Mazawattee’s 
“  Haymaking”  scene  should  have  been  entered 


Still  another  capital  contest.  Not  only  have 
we  received  a  very  large  number  of  entries,  but 
a  big  percentage  of  these  have  been  extremely 
good.  The  prize  winning  and  certificate 
efforts  are  very  fine,  and  quite  a  number  of 
other  entries  leave  little  to  be  desired  either 
technically  or  artistically.  In  a  few  cases, 
however,  failure  has  been  caused  by  the 
introduction  of  totally  unsuitable  figures. 
Gentlemen  in  everyday  attire  have  been 
photographed  in  woodland  dell,  etc.,  and  the 
felt  hat  has  obtruded  itself  amongst  the 
Highland  Lochs.  Naturally  where  this  has 
come  about  the  pidture  has  been  ruined.  As 
might  be  expected  many  artists  have  taken 
children.  These  little  people  have,  as  a  rule, 


Figure  with  Out-Door  Surroundings  Competition. 
Certificate. 

C.  E.  Codings,  Gipper  Girls.  Scarborough. 


for  the  Landscape  with  Figures  contest,  instead 
of  for  this  one.  We  welcome  Peruses  back 
again .  His  present  effort  is  certainly  pleasing, 
but  the  girl  does  not  stand  out  as  much  as  she 
should,  a  fault  which  we  rather  fancy  is  due 
to  slight  overexposure.  Chas.  Taylor’s  girl 
picking  marguerites  is  very  delightful,  and  we 
only  regret  that  the  girl  has  not  worn  a  sort 
of  country  get-up,  consisting  of  say  a  sun- 
bonnet  and  apron.  The  picture  would  then 
have  been  extremely  successful.  Medicus  had 
a  splendid  idea,  but  there  is  a  suspicious  look 
about  the  print  which  we  do  not  like,  it  is 
altogether  too  bitty.  Skerry  must  cut  nearly  an 
inch  off  the  left  of  her  print,  and  should  add 
two  inches  of  good  sky,  and  E.  S.  Pearson 
should  have  gone  nearer  to  her  model,  and 
attended  to  composition  a  bit  more.  Amongst 
the  best  work  H.  B.  Cookson’s  “Stitch  in 
Time”  takes  a  foremost  position,  while  Elsie’s 
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effort  would  have  gained  a  certificate  with  a 
little  bit  more  foreground.  We  are  very 
pleased  to  honourably  mention  the  following : — 
Monka,  Traggah,  Spann,  Castor  Cliffe,  Green 
Pea,  Columbia,  Nandana,  Aquarius,  Europa, 


Lever  Lad,  j.  Pickering,  J.  Cannam,  W.  J. 
Poynter,  Ingomar,  Hand  Camera.  G.  Beeston, 
C.  E.  Levy,  Kid,  Heather,  Mask,  S.  E.  Thom¬ 
son,  Jas.  McLeod,  Juno  and  Amy  Doll.  The 
work  in  other  cases  has  great  merit  both 
pidlorially  and  technically,  and  only  falls  short 
for  minor  reasons  which  space  will  not  permit 
us  to  describe. 

Landscape  with  Figures  Competition. 

— The  prize  is  awarded  to  P.  Rochussen,  21, 
Marien  Strasse,  Bonn,  Germany,  and  a  cer¬ 
tificate  to  C.  R.  Tevendale,  Windmillhill, 
Motherwell,  N.B.  Unlike  the  preceding 
competition  this  has  not  turned  out  as 
well  as  we  could  wish.  Competitors  seem 
to  have  been  somewhat  at  sea  as  to  what 
a  landscape  with  figures  should  be,  and  have 
in  many  cases  sent  in  entries  better  fitted 
for  the  Figures  with  Landscape  Surround¬ 
ings  Contest.  In  a  landscape  with  figures,  the 
figures  should  be  decidedly  subordinate  to  the 
landscape,  and  in  many  cases  this  has  not  been 
observed.  The  prize  winning  effort  is  reason¬ 
ably  satisfa&ory,  and  a  few  others  of  the  entries 
just  touch  the  corredt  line.  Amongst  the 
work  which  we  commend  is,  “A  Cumberland 
Hamlet'’  by  Tnuolb,  and  “Haymaking”  by 
J.  Cannam.  In  these  efforts  the  proper 
relations  have  been  observed,  and  the  land¬ 
scape  and  figures  match,  and  have  been 
chosen  with  a  view  to  composition.  In  a  few 
of  the  other  entries  similar  care  has  been  taken, 
but  to  a  less  extent ;  the  majority  are  extremely 
weak.  Quite  a  number  seem  to  have  run 
away  with  the  idea  that  cows,  for  instance, 


Figure  with  Out-Door  Surroundings  Competition. 
Certificate.  Court  Gossip. 

Horace  E.  Hopkins,  Tunbridge  Wells. 


would  do  for  the  “figures,”  and  obviously  they 
would  not,  while  others  have  sprinkled 
prosaicly  attired  people  all  up  and  down 
without  rhyme  or  reason.  The  technique  is 
the  only  thing  we  can  commend  all  round,  and 
we  must  say  this  is  highly  satisfactory .  It 
proves  to  us  that  all  these  people  are  quite 
capable  of  producing  good  printable  negatives, 
and  that,  if  they  would  only  be  more  careful, 
and  pay  more  attention  to  the  rules  of  composi¬ 
tion,  and  would  think  a  bit  artistically  as  well 
as  chemically,  they  would  be  a  great  deal 
nearer  winning  prizes  than  they  are  at  present. 
We  give  no  honourable  mentions. 


Photograph  of  an  Engine  or  Railway  Train 
Competition. — We  offer  a  prize  of  10s.  6d.  for  the 
best  pictorial  photograph  of  a  railway  train  or  engine. 
At  odd  times  rather  pretty  railway  pictures  have  been 
submitted  for  the  Critical  Column,  and  we  feel  certain 
that  with  a  little  care  some  nice  things  might  be  pro¬ 
duced.  Railways  were  objectionable  when  they  were 
new.  and  when  the  embankments  were  not  covered  by 
verdure,  and  the  buildings  had  not  their  outlines 
softened  by  ivy.  It  must  be  understood  that  in  this 
case  we  do  not  seek  the  usual  kind  of  thing,  an  instan¬ 
taneous  presentment  of  a  mail  train  going  at  a  high  rate 
of  speed.  No  matter  how  sharp,  or  how  well  taken 
technically  speaking,  they  will  be  put  on  one  side,  pro¬ 
vided  pidtorial  elements  are  lacking.  The  competition 
closes  December  25th.  The  coupon  was  given  in  the 
Odtober  number. 

Essay  Competition:  “On  the  Essential  Mani¬ 
pulations  of  Photography.” — We  offer  a  prize  of 
10s.  6d.  for  the  best  practical  paper  dealing  with 
development  and  printing.  Formulae  must  be  given, 
and  “scissoring"  must  not  be  resorted  to  in  excess. 
The  papers  which  put  the  business  the  most  plainly,  and 
in  the  smallest  number  of  words  will  have  the  prize. 
The  competition  closes  December  25th.  The  coupon 
was  given  in  the  October  number. 


Portrait  Series  Competition. — We  offer  a  prize  of 
one  guinea  for  the  best  series  of  photographs,  say  from 
three  to  six,  taken  of  one  person  in  different  attitudes, 
and  from  different  positions.  We  think  this  should  be 


Figure  with  Out-Door  Surroundings  Competition. 
Certificate. 

John  Stewart,  A  Moment’s  Reflection.  Paisley. 


interesting,  because  it  is  so  rarely  done.  As  a  rule  one 
only  sees  one  side  of  a  person  in  the  family  album,  and 
therefore  the  portion  of  the  face  that  is  turned  away,  or 
that  part  clipped  of!  for  trimming  reasons,  is  about  as 
unknown  to  us  as  the  other  side  of  the  moon,  and  we  can 
only  speculate.  Now  in  this  competition  we  trust  to  get 
a  practical  all-round  view  of  the  sitter,  which  means  a 
decidedly  better  grasp  of  his  or  her  personality.  The 
photographs  may  be  taken  either  indoors  or  out,  and 
they  may  be  all  mosaiced  together,  or  not,  just  as  the 
competitor  chooses.  The  competition  closes  January 
25th.  The  coupon  was  given  in  the  November  number. 

General  Competition. -  A  prize  of  12s.  6d.,  in  books 
selected  from  the  publications  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund, 
Humphries  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  is  offered  for  the  best  photo¬ 
graph  of  any  subject  and  by  any  process,  the  work  to  be 
judged  on  its  pictorial  and  technical  merits.  Any  sized 
photograph  is  eligible  from  whole-plate  size  downwards. 
The  competition  closes  January  25th,  and  the  coupon 
was  given  in  the  November  number. 


photograph,  the  prize  was  carried  off  by  the  effort  which 
made  the  staff  yawn  most;  this  time  we  are  going  to 
similarly  judge  the  picture  from  the  laughing  standpoint. 
The  photograph  therefore  which  causes  the  broadest 


grin  to  play  over  our  eatures  will  be  awarded  the 
above.  The  competition  closes  February  25th.  The 
coupon  is  given  in  this  number. 

Criticism  Competition. — We  offer  a  prize  of  10s. 
6d.  for  the  best  criticism  of  a  photograph  which  we 
shall  publish  later.  After  a  long  course  of  critical  column, 
the  critical  faculties  of  our  readers  should  be  acute.  We 
therefore  intend  giving  them  a  chance  to  show  what  they 
can  do  in  this  line.  In  the  Practical  and  Junior  circles 
there  are  quite  a  number  of  very  apt  critics,  and  here 
will  be  an  opportunity  for  them  to  let  the  great  British 
public  know  what  they  are  capable  of  in  this  particular 
line.  The  competition  closes  March  25th.  The  coupon 
will  be  given  in  the  January  number. 

General  Competition. — A  prize  of  12s.  6d.,  in  books 
selected  from  the  publications  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund, 
Humphries  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  is  offered  for  the  best  photo¬ 
graph  of  any  subject  and  by  any  process,  the  work  to 
be  judged  on  its  pictorial  and  technical  merits.  Any 
sized  photograph  is  eligible  from  whole-plate  size  down¬ 
wards.  The  competition  closes  March  25th  and  the 
coupon  will  be  given  in  the  January  number. 

GENERAL  RULES. 


Descriptive  Essay  Competition  -We  offer  a  pri^e 
of  one  guinea  for  the  best  illustrated  essay  describing 
some  place  or  district  in  the  British  Isles.  The  contest 
we  had  in  connection  with  the  making  of  something  was 
so  satisfactory,  that  we  have  decided  that,  as  a  number  of 
readers  are  quite  capable  of  writ¬ 
ing,  we  will  give  them  a  chance  to 
display  their  talents.  The  spot 
about  which  the  competitor  writes 
may  be  either  a  stock  place,  or  some 
little-known  part  of  the  country. 

If  the  former,  we  shall  expect  the 
familiar  view  standpoints  to  be  left 
severely  alone,  and  new  positions 
chosen.  We  do  not  place  any 
restrictions  as  to  the  number  of 
pictures,  there  may  Le  either  few 
or  many,  but  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  matter  has  not  to  fill 
more  than  two  pages  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  exclusive  of  pictures.  The 
writing  should  be  chatty,  but  at  the 
same  time  photographic  data 
should  be  included.  The  com¬ 
petition  closes  February  25th. 

The  coupon  is  given  in  this 
number. 


All  piCfures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  if  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate  coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the 


Funny  Photograph  Competition.  We  offer  a 
prize  of  10s.  6d.  tor  the  photograph  which  makes  us 
smile  most.  It  will  be  recollected  that  in  the  Yawning 


Figure  with  Out-Door  Surroundings  Competition. 
Certificate. 

Richard  S.  Harding,  A  Kentish  Woodman.  Congleton. 


Figure  with  Out-Door  Surroundings  Competition. 
Certificate.  Fairy  Tales. 

Agnes  Tomlinson,  Chichester,  Sussex. 

Landscape  with  Figures  Competition.  Certificate. 
The  Roadside  Hay  Crop. 

C.  R.  Tevendale,  Motherwell,  N.B. 


print  by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address 
and  other  particulars. 

Space  is  provided  for  a  nom-de-plume ,  if  competitors 
wish  to  employ  one,  but  in  any  case  the  full  name 
and  address  must  be  given,  which,  however,  will  usually 
not  be  published  unless  the  competitor  receives  an 
award. 

Photographs  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor, 
The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer,  The  Country 
Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not  later  than  the 
specified  dates  to  be  in  time  for  the  succeeding  com¬ 
petition. 

The  prints,  manuscripts,  etc.,  sent  in  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable  either 
in  the  Critical  Column,  or  in  the  illustrated  articles,  or 
otherwise.  In  no  case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be 
returned. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor’s  own  work, 
and  may  be  any  size,  bnt  they  are  preferred  not  larger 
than  whole-plate.  They  need  not  be  mounted. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 


Hnswers  to  Correaponbents. 

Blue  Peter. — (i)  We  will  keep  your  suggestion  for  a 
competition  in  our  minds.  (2)  It  is  safer  to  always  use 
a  glass  in  your  printing  frame.  Some  of  the  frames  are 
by  no  means  true,  and,  ot  course,  when  pressure  is  put 
on  the  negatives  they  smash. 

Beginner. — The  hop  photograph  is  interesting,  but, 
unfortunately,  somewhat  flat,  due  to  your  having  had 
the  light  behind  you  practically,  we  should  say.  Focus 
for  the  foreground  next  time,  and  let  the  background 
take  care  of  itself. 

R.  K.  H.— It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  print  would 
be  likely  to  take  a  prize,  because  all  depends  upon  how 
good  its  fellows  were.  You  are  up  to  the  average 
standard,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  try. 

Saxon. —  1  he  camera  you  have  is  fairly  good,  but,  of 
course,  it  does  limit  you,  as  you  say.  You  should  try  to 
get  a  better  one  in  spite  of  everything,  one  that  will 
focus.  You  will  then  find  your  pleasure  in  photography 
increase  a  thousandfold. 

M.  Howe. — You  will  find  among  Practical  Notes 
either  in  the  present  issue  or  in  an  early  one,  one  on  the 
subject  of  storing  and  indexing  negatives.  The  ex¬ 
posure  for  snow  scenes  depends  very  much  upon  the 
amount  of  light.  In  full  sunlight  practically  as  quick  as 
summer.  You  have  fine  opportunities  in  Montreal. 
You  can  remit  by  a  post-office  order.  The  postage 
usually  covers  to  Canada,  but  it  will  be  safer  to  remit  a 
few  pence  over.  We  have  no  Canadian  agent  at  present. 

Kathleen. — The  best  book  I  can  think  of  at  the 
moment  is  “The  First  Steps  in  Photography,”  by 
Clement  }.  Leaper,  published  by  Iliffe’s.  The  best  way 
to  treat  a  plate  when  the  image  does  not  appear  for  some 
time,  and  then  the  lights  come  out  very  strong  and  the 
shadows  show  no  detail,  is  to  throw  it  in  the  waste 
paper  basket  and  make  another  exposure,  because  it  is 
quite  evident  that  too  little  time  has  been  given. 


Landscape  with  Figures  Competition.  Prize  Picture. 
The  Blind  Beggar. 

P.  Rochussen,  Bonn,  Germany. 


However,  to  coax  out  as  much  detail  as  possible,  slightly 
warm  the  solutions. 

Margaret  C.  Tombleson. — Certainly  you  can  fix 
without  toning,  and  it  is  a  good  way  to  obtain  a  cold  red 
shade,  such  as  your  print  shows;  it  is  very  nice,  indeed, 
for  some  subjects,  we  often  make  prints  that  way 
ourselves.  As  to  the  term  “well  wash,”  it  all  depends 
what  your  washing  arrangements  are.  In  running 
water  half  an  hour  would  be  sufficient  for  anything  ;  in 
frequent  changes  of  water  perhaps  two  hours  soaking 
would  be  desirable.  Very  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Miss  Eames  and  others. — For  some  inexplicable  reason 
a  portion  of  the  directions  in  connection  with  our  com¬ 
petitions  has  been  omitted  from  the  magazine  for  several 
months  past,  but  the  error  having  been  discovered  these 
paragraphs  are  now  re-inserted.  Among  other  points  it 
will  be  noted  that  we  prefer  photographs  unmounted,  but 
they  are  not  disqualified  if  sent  in  in  a  mounted  condition. 

Doctor. — We  quite  agree  with  you. 

E.  W.  Brown. — The  prism  must  be  placed  between 
the  condenser  and  the  lens.  If  this  cannot  be  done 
easily  as  the  lantern  stands,  you  could  probably  accom¬ 
plish  it  by  unscrewing  the  lens  and  fitting  it  into  a  little 
cardboard  tube,  openings  being  made  in 
the  tube  to  push  the  prism  in,  the  tube 
then  being  fastened  on  to  the  lens  flange. 

Temple. — Some  have  shown  signs  of 
fading,  but  the  process  is  quite  practic¬ 
able  if  great  care  is  taken  to  carry  the 
fixing  far  enough,  and  to  wash  thoroughly 
afterwards. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
REGISTERED  DURING 
THE  MONTH. 

We  undertake  the  registration  ot 
photographs  at  Stationers’  Hall.  The 
fee  is  is.  6d.  for  each  registration.  Two 
copies  of  each  photograph  should  be 
sent  unmounted,  and  packed  flat  be¬ 
tween  cardboard.  We  reserve  the 
right  to  reproduce,  in  miniature,  any 
photographs  sent  to  us  for  registration. 
This  should  prove  an  excellent  means 
of  introducing  the  work  of  enterprising 
photographers  to  the  photographic 
print  sellers.  All  letters  in  connection 
with  registration  should  be  sent  to  our 
London  Office,  Amen  Corner,  E.C.,  and 
any  requiring  reply  should  have  a  stamp  enclosed. 

Photograph  of  “The  Smithy.”  George  Ross  Fowler, 
38,  Castle  Street,  Forfar. 

Photograph  of  the  flood  in  South  Shields,  Oct.  27th. 
Andrew  Moir,  Brinkburn  Crescent,  South  Shields. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DIARY  OF 
JOHN  SPRIGGS,  Jr. 

1.  Some  one  has  recently  advocated  the  enormous 
advantages  of  a  photographic  diary  over  one  ot  the 
ordinary  type.  The  idea  is  not  new.  Years  ago,  in  the 
wet  plate  days,  John  Spriggs,  Sr.,  founded  a  sort  of 
record  society,  of  which  he  and  Mrs.  S.  were  members, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  recording  the  principal  events 
in  the  life  of  their  infant  son.  No.  1  was  taken  with  the 
aid  of  flash-light.  How  this  diary  proved  almost  as  dire 
in  effect  as  the  “Aylwin”  curse,  subsequent  pictures  will 
show. 

2.  The  second  important  event  was  of  a  decidedly 
striking  character. 

3.  Shows  that  apples  have  led  to  somewhat  disastrous 
consequences,  in  more  cases  than  the  traditional  one. 

4.  Love’s  young  dream. 

5.  First  love  continued. 

6.  Second  love  episode. 

7.  Spriggs  Jr.  studies  at  the  bar  and  becomes 
acquainted  with  Miss  Maud  Mayflower. 

8.  The  bar  being  found  unsuited  to  his  tastes  a  very 
sentimental  incident  with  Miss  Leonora  Leeming  ensues. 

9.  His  ardour,  after  many  fluctuations,  at  last  rises 
desperately  in  favour  of  Miss  Mary  Golightly. 

10.  Whom  he  subsequently  leads  to  the  altar. 

11.  But  everywhere  that  Mary  went  her  Ma  was 
sure  to  go,  and  this  enquiring  disposition  leads  to  the 
discovery  of  the  diary,  bequeathed  to  Spriggs  by  his 
late  father. 

12.  Last  scene  of  all.  Spriggs  destroys  the  terrible 
link  that  binds  him  with  the  past,  and  writes  to  the 
journals  condemning  photographic  diaries. 
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“Tiny”  (she  was  a  very  substantial 
‘Tiny’)  “you  are  going  to  be  a  poor 
little  girl  who  has  fallen  in  the  mud; 
Alice,  you  are  to  be  the  kind  girl,  who 
is  trying  to  rub  her  up  and  get  her 
clean  again.  Now  we  must  make 
Tiny  dirty !  ” 


The  children  grinned  with  joy. 

“  Put  your  hands  in  the  mud,  now, 
and  see  how  black  you  can  make  your 
pinafore.” 

Tiny  was  most  willing  to  oblige,  but 
she  was  not  very  thorough  in  her  task, 
so  “Nest”  set  to  work  to  assist  her 
with  great  vigour.  At  this  moment 
a  woman  with  a  pram  passed  by.  She 
stopped  to  watch  the  proceedings. 
Her  face  was  by  turns  expressive  of 
deep  interest,  genuine  astonishment, 
and  finally  (when  Alice  was  put  in 
position  with  one  knee  resting  in  the 
mud)  I  could  see  quite  plainly  that  she 
was  saying  to  herself  “  Well,  I’ll  be 
blessed  if  1  ever  let  them  get  hold  of 
any  of  my  children  !  ”  and  drawing  the 
shawl  very  carefully  round  her  baby, 
she  departed. 

“Now  Tiny,”  said  ‘Nest,’  “look 
ve  -  ry,  ve  -  -  ry,  sad” — (click) — “  I’m 
afraid  she  was  not  looking  sad  at  all, 
was  she  ?  ” 

11  I’m  afraid  she  was  not  looking  sad  at  all." 


“I  fancy  not,”  said  I. 

So  another  exposure  was  made. 

Then  it  was  my  turn.  “Alice,”  1 
said,  “go  and  fetch  your  little  sister 
and  Olive  and  Ewart  Hall  and  a  dog 
— you  can  find  a  dog  ?  ” 

“Lots  of  ’em,”  said  Alice. 

She  was  gone  such  a  long  time  that 
“Nest ”  concocted  another  idea — “ The 
Lazy  Horse.”  She  sent  to  borrow  a 
little  boy  and  his  cart.  The  cart  was 
forthcoming,  but  the  boy  was  not,  and 
so  Tiny  had  to  go  and  fetch  her  little 
brother  instead. 

Meanwhile  quite  a  little  crowd  of 
children  had  collected  round  us.  They 
kept  at  a  little  distance,  and  were  very 
good  and  quiet,  watching  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  “Nest’s”  “Lazy  Horse.” 
The  cart  was  big.  The  horse  dis¬ 
appeared  and  had  to  be  sent  for  a 
cushion  to  sit  upon. 

He  returned,  after  an  interval,  with 
a  high  stool.  This  raised  a  laugh 
among  the  little  crowd  of  children,  and 
growing  more  interested  they  advanced 


and  had  to  be  warned  off  the  tripod 
legs.  Finally,  kind  little  Tiny  took  off 
her  coat  and  it  was  rolled  up  for  the 
“horse”  to  sit  upon.  At  this  point  it 
began  to  rain  hard.  “Nest”  got 
flustered,  in  consequence,  and  implored 


The  Tumble. 
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her  sitters  to  — ‘  ‘  you  laugh  now,  F reddy , 
and  Tiny,  you  look  cross.”  Tiny’s 
idea  of  looking  cross  was  terrific ;  it 
quite  drove  the  smile  out  of  the  boy’s 


“Yes,  and  they  are  coming.” 

They  were — in  their  Sunday  best ! 
Luckily  they  had  only  got  as  far  as  top 
petticoats  and  shirt  sleeves,  so  I  was 


face,  and  when  he  was  coaxed  to  turn 
the  corners  of  his  mouth  up  again  Tiny 
accompanied  him  with  her  widest 
smile.  It  was  like  buckets  in  a  well, 
smile  up,  frown  down.  At  last,  how¬ 
ever,  an  exposure  was  made — just  as 
Alice  came  back. 

We  dismissed  the  other  children  (it 
was  no  use  everyone  getting  wet)  and 
I  turned  to  Alice.  “  Have  you  got  the 
dog?  ”  I  said. 

“No,”  replied  Alice  cheerfully,  “  Mr. 
Bower’s  dog,  he’s  gone  to  Bosham, 
and  Mr.  Sharp’s,  he’sgone  to  Chichester 
with  the  lads.” 

“Oh,  Alice!  is  there  no  other  in  the 
village?”  Alice  thought. 

“The  Hails  have  one,”  she  said,  “a 
little  tiny  one.” 

“  Is  it  too  little  to  come  ?  ” 

“Well,  it’s  a  little  dead  one!”  said 
Alice. 

Further  questioned,  she  had  not  told 
the  little  Halls  to  come,  so  she  had 
to  run  off  again.  We  waited  and 
waited ;  finally  I  went  to  the  cottage 
myself.  Alice  opened  the  door. 

“Did  you  give  my  message?”  I  said 
severely. 


A  Lazy  Horse. 


able  to  save  the  situation,  and  after 
that  they  speedily  put  in  an  appearance 
in  the  lane. 

Ewart  was  sent  off  to  look  for  a 


Brought  to  a  standstill  by  the  flood. 


dog  and  told  not  to  return  without  one, 
and  1  took  Olive  and  Alice  up  the  lane 
where  the  water  was  right  across, 
thinking  I  might  get  rather  a  nice 
picture  of  them  brought  to  a  standstill 
by  the  flood.  The  light  was  against 
me,  and  the  mud  was  awful — it  seemed 
to  suck  the  children  in,  but  they  were 


perfectly  happy,  and  Olive  told  me  that 
“being  wet  makes  yer  grow!”  By 
that  time  I  was  regardless  of  wet  and 
mud  alike;  I  did  not  even  shudder 
when  the  liquid  brown  oozed  over 
the  top  of  my  shoes,  but  the  rain 
was  galling;  it  seemed  to  drive  right 
into  the  double  backs  under  the 
focussing  cloth,  drenching  the  with¬ 
drawn  slides.  It  got  also  to  the 
lens.  To  add  to  my  discomfort  Ewart 
dispatched  his  errand  in  double  quick 
time,  and  brought  back  the  dog  and 
its  mistress !  The  dog  would  not  come 
without  her,  and  I  make  no  doubt 
Ewart  had  told  her  that  “  Miss 
‘Linnet’  says  you’ve  got  to  come!” 
She  was  good  nature  itself,  as  she 
stood  in  the  lane  with  the  rain  dripping 
from  her  umbrella,  but  she  was  em- 
barassing.  I  despatched  my  water 
scene  as  fast  as  I  could,  sent  Olive 


‘‘The  dog  turned  its  head.” 


home,  and  hastened  with  all  possible 
speed  to  arrange  my  last  picture.  It 
was  to  be  called  “He  won’t  bite  you,” 
and  the  two  little  girls  (Nelly  had  been 
waiting  patiently  all  this  time  under 
my  umbrella)  were  to  be  clinging 
together,  in  fear,  while  Ewart  held 
the  dog  back  from  them.  But  that 
dog  would  not  act  its  part;  it  went 
down  on  its  stomach  and  turned  up  its 
eyes  pleadingly.  We  tried  to  attract 
its  attention  to  the  little  girls,  but  it 
would  do  nothing  but  cast  imploring 
glances  over  its  shoulder  at  its  mistress, 
and  fold  itself  up.  She  propped  it 
carefully  up  again,  and  as  often  as  she 
did  so  it  folded  its  front  paws  in 
underneath  its  body  and  sat  down 
again. 

“Why  won’t  it  stand?”  I  exclaimed 
at  last. 

“Well,”  returned  its  mistress,  “it 
is  a  very  valuable  dog,  quite  £100 
has  been  spent  on  it  at  different  times, 
but  it  is  paralyzed,  you  see — it  belonged 
to  Jack  the  Jockey,  and  is  worth  a  lot 
of  money.” 


It  was  not  worth  a  photograph, 
however,  and  so  she  good-naturedly 
went  home  to  fetch  her  other  dog.  It 
arrived  in  a  state  of  intoxication  abso¬ 
lutely.  It  jumped,  and  wriggled,  and 


“The  little  girls  were  best  in  the  picture  where  the 
dog  had  moved.” 
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snapped  at  everyone.  It  gave  little 
“yaps”  and  barks  of  joy. 

“Will  it  bite?”  I  asked,  somewhat 
subdued  by  a  growl. 

“  I  don’t  think  so,”  was  the  cheering 
answer. 

Suddenly  “Nest”  had  a  bright  idea. 

“Tie  a  handkerchief  round  its  neck, 
to  hold  on  by,”  she  said. 

We  did  so,  and  that  settled  the 
matter.  The  dog  quieted  down, 
Ewart  gripped  firmly  hold  of  the 
handkerchief,  and  the  little  girls  tried 
to  keep  quite  still.  I  made  three 
exposures  as  fast  as  I  could.  In  the 
first  the  dog  turned  its  head;  in  the 
second  Ewart  looked  up  to  see  what 
on  earth  “Nest”  was  doing  (she  was 
banging  the  metal  slide  out  of  the 
double-back  against  her  buttons  to 
attract  the  dog’s  attention)  and  in  the 
last  one  they  were  all  fairly  still.  Of 


course,  the  little  girls  were  best  in  the 
picture  where  the  boy  had  moved,  but 
it  was  something  to  get  them  all  quiet 
together ! 

When  our  kind  helper  and  our 
sitters  had  gone,  we  stood  in  the  lane 
and  looked  at  each  other. 

“There  is  one  plate  left,”  I  said. 

Nest  dragged  one  foot  out  of  the 
mud  thoughtfully. 

“I  think  we  will  go  home  now, 
though,”  she  said,  “  I  feel  rather  wet !  ” 

The  result  of  our  “Field  Day”  you 
see.  We  have  done  nothing  quite 
successfully,  but  at  the  same  time 
there  are  the  ideas  to  be  worked  at  again, 
under  pleasanter  circumstances,  let  us 
hope,  and,  at  any  rate,  we  both  man¬ 
aged  to  thoroughly  enjoy  our  “Field 
Day”  for  The  Practical  and  Junior 
Photographer. 

Ella  Tomlinson. 


“He  won’t  bite  you.” 


WORKING  FLASH-LIGHT. 

By  Peter  Eland. 

SOME  years  ago  when  we  were 
having  Field  Days  at  home 
amongst  the  staff,  I  told  of  my 
experiences  with  flash-light.  Since  that 
time  I  have  never  ceased  to  experiment 
with  magnesium,  and  I  still  see  great 
possibilities  with  it.  For  some  kinds  of 
work  it  is  a  boon  and  a  blessing,  en¬ 
abling  things  to  be  done  which  would 
otherwise  have  to  be  left  undone,  and 
making  it  possible  to  spend  many  a 
winter  evening  profitably  and  pleas¬ 
antly.  The  average  person  who  has 
to  spend  his  days  at  business,  grubbing 
away  after  the  root  of  all  evil,  is  usually 
curtailed  dreadfully  as  regards  riding 
the  photographic  hobby  between  the 
months  of  October  and  March ;  he  has 
only  his  Saturday  afternoons  at  liberty, 
and  Saturday  afternoons  are  usually 
wet.  Of  course  it  may  be  said  that 
there  are  many  photographic  pastimes 
which  may  be  followed  in  the  evening, 
such  as  velox  printing,  bromide  work 
and  lantern  slide  making.  All  very 
good  and  nice,  but  after  all,  the  chief 
charm  of  our  art  lies  in  the  arranging 
of  the  subject,  and  in  the  taking  of 
the  actual  negative;  all  the  after  work, 
although  interesting,  is  not  so  tho¬ 
roughly  enthralling.  As,  therefore,  we 
cannot  manufacture  these  abroad  after 
five  o’clock  in  November,  it  naturally 
follows  that  magnesium  powder  is  a 
light  in  the  darkness  in  more  senses 
than  one,  and  should  be  hailed  with 
acclaim  by  all  enthusiastic  camera-men. 

“All  very  well,”  says  the  “Constant 
Reader,”  “But  I  have  tried  flash  por¬ 
traits  over  and  over  again,  and  most 
ghastly  things  they  have  turned  out, 
faces  like  chalk  and  shadows  of  the 
blackest  blackness,  while  the  poor 
victims  have  worn  basilisk  stares  or 
else  appeared  with  closed  eyes.  No, 
it  is  no  use.” 

Dear  Constant  Reader,  you  have 
jumped  at  a  conclusion.  It  is  not  the 
light  which  is  at  fault,  it  is  the  way  in 
which  you  have  manipulated  it  which 
has  been  all  wrong,  and  brought  about 
the  results  you  have  described.  With 
a  little  care  flash  pictures  can  be  made 
to  practically  equal  those  taken  in  direct 
sunlight.  A  little  hardness  there 


must  be,  but  this  can  be  brought  down 
to  a  minimum,  if  a  suitable  position  is 
chosen  for  the  lamp,  and  a  developer 
which  has  a  tendency  to  produce  soft 
negatives  employed.  The  position  of 
the  lamp  is  all  important  in  this  respect, 
as  I  shall  show  later. 

Before  I  go  further,  I  will  give  my 
candid  opinion  as  to  what  magnesium 
will  not  do,  and  that  is,  it  will  not 
make  good  big  head  portraits,  because 
in  such  the  sitter  has  generally  almost 
to  face  the  light,  and  no  matter  how  it 


is  screened  or  tissued,  a  slight  wink- 
must  result  when  the  sudden  shock  of 
the  flash  strikes  the  optic  nerves,  and 
naturally  a  strained  or  blurred  result 
accrues.  Having  said  this,  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  light  have  been  pretty  well 
defined.  For  genre  studies  and  small 
character  portrait  studies  where  the 
sitters  look  at  some  object  away  from 
the  illuminating  source,  the  ground 
is  free  and  open. 

By  means  of  flashlight  one  is  able 
to  give  suitable  settings  to  meet  the 
costume  of  the  model,  and  the  motif  of 
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the  whole — the  maid  can  be  taken  in 
the  kitchen,  or  the  mistress  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  one  has  not  to  take 
the  first  up  against  fine  drapery  be¬ 
cause  the  kitchen  window  faces  South, 
nor  the  latter  in  the  scullery  because 
the  said  scullery  has  a  glass  roof.  The 
magnesium  lamp  may  be  erected  any¬ 
where,  and  thus  it  has  a  great 
advantage  over  natural  light. 

So  much  for  the  pros,  and  cons. 
Now  for  the  actual  modus  operandi.  The 
materials  required,  besides  the  ordinary 
camera  outfit,  are  the  lamp  and  its 
stand,  some  pure  magnesium  and  a 
few  sheets  of  white  paper  or  white  card 
to  act  as  reflectors.  To  begin  with, 
I  will  describe  the  lamp.  I  have  used 
all  sorts,  and  must  confess  that 
very  few  of  them  are  absolutely  satis¬ 
factory.  Many  make  it  delightfully 
uncertain  how  much  powder  will  be 


used,  and  others,  those  with  spirit 
flames,  have  a  nasty  habit  of  clogging, 
if  the  greatest  possible  care  is  not 
taken.  The  beau  ideal  is  a  lamp  with 
a  big  spirit  flame  through  which  the 
powder  is  blown,  the  powder  holder  to 
have  absolutely  no  connection  with  the 
receptacle  which  holds  the  spirit,  and 
therefore  no  possibility  of  clogging. 
There  are  one  or  two  lamps  which 
fulfil  these  requirements,  and  a  cheap 
one  entitled,  I  believe,  the  “N.U.” 
Lamp  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
correct  thing  I  have  come  across. 
It  has  one  or  two  disadvantages, 
however,  the  powder  is  apt  to  fuse 
as  it  were  with  heat,  the  flame  is 
not  as  big  as  it  might  be,  and  it  is 
wasteful.  Still,  it  is  a  good  workable 
lamp,  and  when  altered  a  little  produces 
satisfactory  results.  My  idea  of  a 
lamp  is  sketched  above,  and  such  a 


one  would  answer  all  purposes.  It  is 
practically  the  same  as  the  “  N.U.” 
Lamp,  but  the  basket  is  removable, 
and  the  flame  area  a  lot  bigger.  If 


the  makers  of  the  N.U.  would  put  such 
a  one  on  the  market  I  don’t  doubt  it 
would  yield  every  satisfaction. 

One  essential  of  flash-light  work  is, 
that  the  light  is  fired  from  a  high 
position.  I  use  for  this  purpose  the 
bottom  part  of  a  music  stand,  and  a 


long  rod  of  half-inch  iron  wire  with  a 
tee  piece  attached.  On  the  tee  piece 
I  attach  three  lamps,  they  are  quite 
sufficient  to  fully  illuminate  a  full-length 
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figure  at  eleven  feet  distance  or  so. 
The  lamps  are  all  connected  by  rubber 
tubes  to  a  central  mouthpiece  by  little 
Y  pieces,  such  as  are  used  for  connect¬ 
ing  the  ear-tubes  of  phonographs,  and 
which  can  be  had  at  any  phonograph 


depot.  The  stand  with  its  slotting 
arrangement  allows  the  lamp  to  be 
raised  or  lowered  at  will,  and  can  be 
placed  in  any  position.  The  right  spot 
for  it,  generally  speaking,  is  on  a  direct 
line  with  the  back  of  the  dark  slide,  and 
about  four  feet  from  it,  so  that  the 
illumination  of  the  figure  conies  from 
one  side  and  above  it.  By  so  illumin¬ 
ating,  the  mealiness  usually  found  in 
flash  pictures  is  eliminated,  as  well  as 
much  of  the  chalkiness.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  the  flash  is  delivered  from 
well  behind  the  lens,  or  it  will  reflect 
across  the  front  combination  and  cause 
fog.  Do  not  use  tissue  screens,  they 
only  cut  down  the  light  and  do  very 
little  good. 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  pow¬ 
der  to  be  used,  this  will  be  found  only 
by  experience,  because  with  varying 
lenses  of  varying  speeds  the  quantity  is 


more  or  less,  as  the  case  may  be.  With 
three  lamps  half  a  small  thimbleful  in 
each  is  sufficient  in  my  own  particular 
case. 

By  the  by,  I  strongly  approve  of  a 
lamp  which  requires  re-charging  each 
time,  because  you  know  what  powder 
you  are  going  to  use.  There  is  absolutely 
no  certainty  of  what  you  are  doing 
when  you  use  one  of  the  continuous 
makes  of  flashers,  for  the  first  flash 
may  be  small,  and  the  next  one  a  lot 
larger,  according  to  the  pressure  on  the 
bulb,  or  your  amount  of  breath  power. 

When  it  comes  to  developing,  care 
must  be  taken  to  use  a  developer  which 
will  give  a  soft  negative.  Hydrochinone 
must  be  cast  into  outer  darkness,  and 
if  pyro  soda  is  used  the  ingredients 
must  be  made  up  so  as  to  give  softness. 
Ortol  is  fine  for  flash-light  work,  so  is 
metol-quinol.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
say  any  more  on  the  subject,  but  I  can 
point  out  that  the  illustrations  were  all 
taken  with  the  apparatus  described 
above.  They  are  free,  I  flatter  myself, 
from  chalkness,  while  the  one  in  fancy 
dress  I  consider,  although  the  greatest 
sinner  in  this  respect,  is  fairly  satis¬ 
factory,  seeing  that  the  costume  was 
the  palest  of  pale  pinks,  with  a  lot  of 
white  lace  about  it.  It  is  certainly 
better  than  I  could  have  taken  in  an 
ordinary  room.  The  other  two,  which 
are  less  contrasty,  show  pretty  plainly 
the  possibilities  of  magnesium  work. 

I  trust  that  all  who  read  this 
article  will  try  their  hands,  and  I  shall 
be  extremely  pleased,  if  they  will  send 
their  work  along,  to  criticise  it,  and 
explain  any  difficulties  they  may  have. 


When  Storm  Clouds  Gather.  W.  Duckworth. 
Ashton-u-Lyne  Exhibition. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  AND 
POETRY. 

By  W.  E.  Warrilow. 

IN  view  of  the  recent  competition 
in  which  the  prize  was  awarded 
to  the  best  photograph  illustrating 
a  line  or  lines  in  Gray’s  ‘Elegy,’  a  few 
words  as  to  the  value  of  poetry  in  the 
production  of  pictorial  photographs 
may  not  seem  out  of  place. 

The  poet  is  often  associated  with  the 
youthful  mind  as  a  monster  who  pro¬ 
duced  lines,  which  were  intended  for 
its  special  benefit  in  the  form  of 


ent  in  many  boys’  schools,  in  which 
a  certain  boy  or  boys  will  be  classed 
as  effeminate  on  account  of  their  great 
liking  for  the  works  of  the  poets.  The 
above  erroneous  influences  cause  the 
poets  to  be  shunned  for  years  perhaps, 
until  a  wider  contact  with  the  world 
brings  about  a  reaction,  which  proves 
of  great  advantage,  when  the  delin¬ 
quent  realizes  the  benefit  which  he 
has  denied  himself  for  so  long. 

However,  the  point  which  concerns 
us  is  the  value  of  poetry  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  pictorial  photographs.  The 
question  arises  :  In  what  way  can 


“impots”  at  school,  and  only  as  a 
means  of  punishment  would  certain 
poems  be  recalled.  So  great  a  horror 
of  poetry  is  thus  engendered  that  many 
years  of  discretion  will  pass  away 
before  the  offending  lines  will  be  again 
perused. 

Another  cause  of  objection  to  poeti¬ 
cal  works  is  to  be  found  in  a  certain 
prejudice  which  has  its  origin  in  the 
belief  that  all  poets  wrote  especially 
for  girls,  and  that  a  perusal  of  their 
works  was  unmanly. 

This  prejudice  is  especially  promin- 
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poetry  render  this  help  ?  One  answer 
is  to  be  found  in  the  competition  itself, 
which  shows  most  clearly  that  adistinct 
value  is  set  on  the  assistance  a  poem 
can  render  in  the  production  of  a  pic¬ 
ture.  Another  answer  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  poet  is  a  true  artist 
as  well  as  a  writer  of  verse.  By  an 
intimate  communion  with  nature  he  is 
enabled  to  reproduce  in  verse  the 
changes  which  his  observation  has 
brought  before  his  notice. 

The  scene  or  incident  described  has 
been  actually  observed  or  enacted 
before  him,  so  that  his  reproduction  is 
the  embodiment  of  the  actual. 
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These  circumstances  will  inspire  the 
photographer  with  confidence  in  the 
artist  whose  work  he  is  studying,  much 
in  the  same  way  that  an  inspection  of 
a  masterpiece  of  a  great  painter  would 
impress  him.  It  must  be  realized  that 
the  poet  is  not  essentially  a  dreamer, 
but  an  artist  whose  pen  can  produce 
in  verse  a  scene  or  incident  with  as 
great  power  and  reality  as  the  brush 
of  the  painter.  There  is  no  doubt  a 
great  contrast  between  the  productions 
of  the  two  artists,  in  that  one  caters  for 
the  eye  and  the  other  for  the  mind, 
but  it  is  only  when  they  are  looked  at 
with  both  senses  that  they  are  observed 


background  for  such  extended  periods, 
nor  need  it  be  said  that  pictures  are 
few  and  far  between  for  want  of  ideas 
or  inspiration.  When  it  is  realized 
that  innumerable  possibilities  liehidden 
in  the  lines  of  a  poem,  the  work  in 
question  will  be  searched  with  great 
eagerness  for  impulses  which  can  bring 
the  camera  from  its  hiding  place. 
Scenes  described  by  the  poets  are  to 
be  found  everywhere  and  every  day, 
as  their  description  is  so  vivid,  and  in 
many  cases  so  impress  the  mind  that 
their  duplicates  are  easily  recognised. 

The  great  value  of  poetry  is  its  ver¬ 
satility  and  charm,  combined  with  the 


to  be  in  harmony.  Confidence  may 
then  be  placed  in  the  work  of  a  poet 
as  ranking  with  a  great  painter,  and 
his  poems  may  be  studied  with  as  great 
benefit  as  the  picture  of  the  artist.  A 
new  position  being  thus  assured  to  the 
poet,  it  will  become  the  photographer 
to  re-assume  his  perusal  of  such  works 
as  will  be  of  use  to  him  in  his  labour. 

This  re-awakening  should  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  good  results,  as  a  truer  aim 
will  be  seen  where  beforehand  there 
was  no  object  in  view.  The  camera 
need  no  longer  be  relegated  to  the 
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power  of  bringing  before  the  mind  the 
scenes  upon  which  its  lines  are  written. 
It  is  this  all-embracing  feature,  which 
renders  it  of  such  value  to  the  photo¬ 
grapher  (especially  the  amateur),  who 
so  often  needs  ideas  and  originality  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  hobby.  The  be¬ 
ginner  has  many  difficulties  in  forming 
an  idea  in  his  mind  of  the  elements  of 
a  picture,  even  though  he  may  have 
seen  many  which  would  take  his  fancy, 
and  arouse  his  emulation.  Such  a 
beginner  may  turn  to  the  poets  for 
advice,  which,  though  it  may  not  be 
all-sufficing,  will  carry  him  a  long  way 
on  the  road  to  success. 
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A  RATIONAL  METHOD  OF 
DEVELOPMENT. 

HE  precautionary  system  of  de¬ 
velopment  given  below  appears 
to  be  entirely  trustworthy, 
though  we  have  not  tried  it  ourselves. 
It  is  the  procedure  advocated  by 
C.  A.  L.  Pearson,  in  the  Camera,  an 
American  contemporary.  We  regard 
it  as  sufficiently  important  to  put 
before  our  readers. 

The  development  of  a  dry  plate 
requires  that  the  plate  be  under  com¬ 
plete  control  in  the  developing  solution, 
and  that  the  solution  may  be  used  in 
such  a  way  as  to  produce  any  desired 
result.  To  obtain  anything  like  these 
results  in  the  usual  method  of  develop¬ 
ment,  the  plate  must  suit  the  developer 
as  regards  exposure  and  chemical 
preparation  ;  and  any  entensive  change 
of  light  value,  after  the  image  has 
begun  to  show  up,  is  difficult. 

To  properly  develop  more  than  one 
plate  at  a  time,  fresh  developer  must 
be  prepared  for  each  plate,  or  each 
plate  must  agree  in  time  of  exposure, 
in  chemical  preparation,  in  lighting,  as 
regards  contrast,  etc.,  and  the  light 
values  in  the  piiffure  must  be  correct. 
That  these  are  almost  impossible  con¬ 
ditions  is  obvious. 

After  experimenting  with  different 
formulae  and  developers,  the  process  of 
separate  solutions  was  found  to  be  the 
only  satisfactory  method  of  develop¬ 
ment  for  all  kinds  of  exposures.  Any 
developing  substance  will  do  if  worked 
similarly  to  the  formulae  as  here  given. 

In  using  pyro,  develop  for  detail ;  in 
using  other  developers,  develop  for 
contrast  and  develop  farther.  That  is, 
those  using  pyro  should,  in  trying  any 
other  developer,  develop  apparently  for 
more  contrast  and  intensity  than  with 
pyro,  as  the  printing  qualities  of  the 
negatives  are  not  the  same. 

Formulae  for  developing  half-a-dozen 
5x4  plates.  Mix  in  order  given,  in 
two  bottles,  and  shake  until  dissolved. 

Solution  No.  1,  (mix  in  large  bottle). 


Water  .  4  oz. 

Sulphite  of  soda,  crystals .  20  grs. 

Carbonate  of  soda,  dry .  20  grs. 

(Or  if  crystals  are  used  45  grs.) 
Solution  No.  2,  (mix  in  small  bottle). 

Water  . 4  oz. 

Sulphite  of  soda,  crystals .  20  grs. 

Eikonogen  .  3J  grs. 

Hydrochinone .  i|  grs. 


Immediately  before  use  add: — 
10%  solution  of  bromide  potas¬ 


sium  .  2  drops 

Solution,  No.  1  .  1  dram 


When  dissolved,  place  in  two  easily 
distinguishable  trays. 

To  develop  normally  exposed  plates, 
place  plate  about  thirty  seconds  to  one 
minute  in  tray  containing  solution 
No.  2.  Rinse  in  clean  water  and  place 
in  tray  containing  solution  No.  1. 
The  image  will  then  appear  and  is 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
operator.  Place  in  tray  No.  1,  for 
more  contrast;  in  tray  No.  2,  for  more 
detail.  Rinse  each  time  to  prevent 
the  solutions  from  becoming  too  much 
mixed. 

For  overexposures,  the  longer  the 
exposure  the  longer  the  plate  should  be 
left  in  tray  No.  2.  In  case  of  a  very 
great  overexposure  the  negative  may 
be  wholly  developed  in  tray  No.  2. 

Underexposures  should  be  started 
in  tray  No.  i,and  if  the  underexposure 
be  very  great  the  plate  should  be  kept 
almost  entirely  in  tray  No.  1,  with  an 
occasional  short  plunge  in  tray  No.  2. 
Although  different  results  may  be 
easily  obtained  by  the  proper  exposure, 
yet,  ordinarily,  little  worry  need  be 
given  over  the  exposure.  One-half  to 
eight  times  the  proper  exposure  will, 
with  some  makes  of  plates,  give,  with 
care,  similar  negatives. 

By  means  of  a  small  and  soft  camel’s- 
hair  brush,  certain  parts  may  be 
changed  by  applying  the  two  solutions 
to  the  desired  spot.  Best  results  are 
obtained  by  sufficient  overexposure  to 
obtain  all  the  detail  in  the  shadows. 

Experience  has  shown  this  to  be  the 
method  par  excellence,  and  but  one 
brand  of  plates  has  so  far  refused  to  be 
so  developed. 


Appreciation. — Without  power  of  appre¬ 
ciation,  or  education  of  the  eye,  the  best 
scenes  in  nature  may  pass  unrecognised 
by  the  photographer.  The  painter 
invents  or  combines  elements  into  a 
harmonious  whole,  but  the  photographer  is 
restricted  to  observing  the  beautiful  landscape 
and  the  best  point  of  view,  and  making  the 
most  of  such  materials  as  he  may  discover. 
His  chief  qualification  for  success  lies  in  this 
ability  to  discover.  Put  down  in  the  same 
district  some  men  would  produce  a  number  of 
pleasing  pictures,  whilst  others  would  see 
nothing  worth  photographing  One  should 
lay  hold  then  of  every  opportunity  that  will 
help  the  eye  to  discover  and  appreciate. 
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DIRECT  ENLARGEMENTS 
IN  WARM  TONES. 

'HE  convenience  of  working  by 
artificial  light,  and  the  many 
improvements  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  silver  bromide  paper  have 
played  an  important  part  in  the  process 
of  silver  bromide  enlargements.  How¬ 
ever  technically  perfect  and  in  itself 
satisfactory  the  resulting  picture  may 
be,  there  is  always  something  wanting, 
which  at  the  time  appears  very  desir¬ 
able,  and  that  is,  a  true  so-called 
photographic  tone,  such  as  is  peculiar 
to  a  printed-out  picture. 

In  order  to  do  away  with  this 
disadvantage,  it  has  long  been  recom¬ 
mended  to  use  the  uranium  and  sulphur 
toning  processes,  according  to  the 
Eastman  formulae. 

I  can  by  no  means  speak  well  of 
either.  The  uranium  process  is  very 
uncertain,  and  in  a  moment  a  good 
picture  can  be  totally  ruined ;  while 
the  sulphur  toning  is  certain  death  to 
any  silver  picture,  though  the  change 
is  not  so  quickly  perceptible  in  pictures 
with  a  brown  tone.  Moreover  the 
brown  tones  produced  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  pleasant  to  lay  claim  to  being 
the  photographic  tone,  and  do  not  fulfil 
the  necessary  conditions  satisfactorily. 

The  question  therefore  arises  :  Is 
there  no  method  of  procuring  pleasant 
warm  tones  in  direct  enlargements  ? 
And  we  can  quite  confidently  reply  : 
Certainly  there  is  such  a  method,  and 
we  have  no  need  to  give  up  using 
emulsion  papers. 

Long  before  silver  bromide  gelatine 
came  into  practical  use,  there  was  a 
gelatine  enlargement  paper,  which 
contained  chloride  of  silver  instead  of 
bromide  of  silver.  This  paper  is  in 
general  not  so  sensitive  to  light  as  the 
silver  bromide  gelatine  paper,  still 
with  suitable  preparation  its  sensitive¬ 
ness  may  be  considered  as  high.  It 
has  further  the  pleasing  property  that 
if,  as  would  be  necessary  for  obtaining 
a  black  picture,  it  be  longer  exposed 
and  a  dilute  developer  used,  a  faultless 
picture  with  a  warm  tone,  similar  to 
that  produced  by  gold  toning,  is 
obtained.  By  this  means  it  is  possible 
by  a  direct  process  to  obtain  a  picture, 
which,  as  regards  tone,  cannot  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  a  printed-out  picture, 


but  which  possesses  many  advantages 
over  a  picture  produced  with  the  help 
of  an  enlarged  negative. 

Up  to  now  there  have  been  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  of  the  practical  use 
of  this  process,  mainly  due  to  the 
defects  of  the  most  generally  used  light 
source,  but  now  these  difficulties  may 
be  considered  as  overcome. 

Till  lately  the  light  from  an  oil  lamp 
was  exclusively  used  for  silver  bromide 
enlarging.  The  result  of  this  was  that 
it  could  not  be  used  for  silver  chloride 
paper,  because  the  time  of  exposure 
was  so  extraordinarily  long,  that 
pictures  made  from  negatives  which 
were  not  soft,  easily  became  hard.  It 
was  therefore  necessary,  especially 
when  pictures  with  warm  tones  were 
desired,  to  work  by  daylight ;  day¬ 
light  is,  however,  so  irregular  in  quality, 
that,  in  using  gelatino-bromide  papers, 
it  has  been  completely  supplanted  by 
even  the  poorest  of  artificial  light 
sources. 

To-day,  when  we  have  in  acetylene 
light  an  extraordinarily  actinic,  evenly 
working  light  source,  it  is  certainly 
appropriate  to  draw  attention  to  the 
advantages  of  gelatino-chloride  paper 
for  special  enlargement  purposes.  In 
fact,  when  it  is  considered  how  much 
stronger  acetylene  light  is  than  that 
given  by  oil,  the  conclusion  is  easily 
arrived  at  that  when  using  a  highly- 
sensitive  gelatino-chloride  paper  and  a 
thin  negative,  the  time  of  exposure  is 
a  minor  detail.  To  explain  this, 
we  must  examine  the  circumstances 
somewhat  more  fully. 

Optical  brightness  and  chemical  in¬ 
tensity  are  acknowledged  as  two 
different  things.  One  optical  light 
may  be  much  brighter  than  another, 
yet  be  far  behind  in  chemical  energy. 
Therefore  only  those  data  which  have 
reference  to  chemical  action  are  of 
any  importance  to  us.  According  to 
Walmsley,  who  has  made  a  special 
study  of  the  different  light  sources  for 
micro-photography,  the  chemical  action 
of  acetylene  light  is  so  great  that  (in 
special  cases)  it  surpasses  daylight  and 
takes  about  three-quarters  of  the  time 
of  direct  sunlight.  With  such  unusual 
energy,  and  by  using  the  new,  extra¬ 
ordinarily  powerful  anastigmatic  lenses, 
it  will  be  possible  to  make  such  a 
substantial  reduction  in  the  time  of 


exposure,  that  it  need  not  exceed  that 
necessary  with  the  light  from  an  oil 
lamp  and  a  lens  well  stopped  down 
when  using  gelatino-bromide. 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  to  think  that 
ten  times  the  length  of  exposure  should 
be  necessary  for  the  production  of 
warm  tones,  as  for  black  tones ;  four 
times  is  much  nearer  the  mark  for  red, 
gold-toned  tones,  if  a  suitable  developer 
be  used,  in  which  class  the  tartaric 
acid  developer  must,  of  course,  not  be 
included.  For  pleasing  blue  tones 
double  the  time  necessary  for  black 
tones  will  sometimes  suffice. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  conditions  of  the  enlarging 
process  when  gelatino-chloride  paper 


If,  for  instance,  silver  bromide  paper 
be  given  considerably  more  than  normal 
exposure,  and  then  treated  with  a 
developer  which  contains,  instead  of 
the  usual  potassium  bromide  as  re¬ 
strainer,  potassium  chloride,  the  silver 
precipitate,  under  the  influence  of  the 
chloride,  changes  from  black  into 
brown,  as  is  the  case  when  platinum 
prints  are  treated  with  a  developer  to 
which  chloride  of  mercury  has  been 
added.  In  this  way  it  is  possible,  with¬ 
out  anything  further,  to  obtain  pleasing 
sepia  tones  by  means  of  simple  develop¬ 
ment  only.  The  ferrous-oxalate  de¬ 
veloper  is  the  only  one  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  here,  and  the  following  formula 
is  to  be  recommended  : 


is  used,  one  is  still  somewhat  limited  as 
regards  time,  that  is,  it  is  not  well  to 
exceed  four  or  five  times.  That  can, 
however,  vary  greatly,  if  a  more  sensi¬ 
tive  paper  be  successfully  prepared, 
which  appears  to  be  by  no  means  an 
impossibility,  as  can  easily  be  observed 
with  transparency  plates.  It  matters 
nothing,  moreover,  whether  gelatino- 
chloride-bromide  paper  be  used,  in¬ 
stead  of  gelatino-chloride  ;  the  princi¬ 
pal  thing  is  that  with  the  increased 
sensitiveness  warmer  tones,  similar  to 
those  produced  by  gold  toning,  can  be 
obtained. 

Warmer  tones  can,  however,  be  also 
produced  on  ordinary  silver  bromide 
paper,  without  using  either  uranium 
nitrate  or  sulphur. 
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Solution  I. 

Water .  i  litre 

Potassium  oxalate . 330  grms. 

Solution  II. 

Water .  1  litre 

Potassium  chloride . 130  grms. 

Solution  III. 

Water .  . .  300  ccm. 

Ferrous  sulphate  .  24  grms. 

Citric  acid .  2 

Potassium  bromide  .  2  ,, 

For  use  take  of 

Solution  I  . .  20  parts 

II  .  5  .. 

III  .  5  .. 


By  using  more  of  solution  II,  browner 
tones  may  be  produced,  but  the  ex¬ 
posure  must  be  longer  in  accordance 
therewith. 

A  backward  change  of  the  colour  of 
the  silver  precipitate  from  black  to  a 
lighter  tone  appears  theoretically  quite 


easy,  and  it  is  also  practically  possible, 
but  the  results  are  not  all  that  might 
be  desired,  and  the  process  is  therefore 
little  used,  especially  as  it  is  very 
troublesome  in  any  case.  On  the  other 
hand  the  property  possessed  by  the 
reduced  silver  of  attracting  and  retain¬ 
ing  other  finely  distributed  bodies,  has 
been  lately  applied  for  toning  purposes, 
and  is  similar  to  the  uranium  toning, 
though  permitting  greater  modifications. 

Chloride  of  copper  in  combination 
with  potassium  ferricyanide,  if  it  comes 
in  contact  with  a  picture  in  metallic 
silver,  causes  a  precipitate  of  a  reddish 
colour.  This  precipitate  is,  however, 
not  very  solid,  and  as  during  the 


The  toning  bath  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  in  a  litre  of  water  five 
grammes  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and 
adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  a  satu¬ 
rated  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
to  re-dissolve  the  light  blue  carbonate 
of  copper  precipitate.  A  solution  of 
12  grammes  potassium  ferricyanide 
in  700  ccm.  of  water  is  then  added. 
If  a  precipitate  should  again  form, 
powdered  carbonate  of  ammonia  must 
be  added,  until  the  precipitate  redis¬ 
solves  into  a  clear  dark  blue  liquid. 

The  print  treated  with  this  bath  first 
assumes  a  warm  brown  tone,  similar 
to  that  produced  by  the  uranium  pro¬ 
cess.  This  tone  becomes  warmer  and 


process  the  silver  is  slightly  attacked, 
the  picture  must  become  reduced. 
But  by  using  cuprous  oxalate,  which 
is  easily  soluble  in  potassium  oxalate, 
the  conditions  are  altogether  different ; 
the  precipitate  obtained  is  sufficiently 
solid,  and  the  picture  is  not  reduced. 
This  bath  works  very  slowly,  however, 
therefore  it  is  necessary  to  add 
ammonia,  which  expedites  the  toning. 

Dr.  Eder  has  lately  greatly  im¬ 
proved  the  toning  method,  originally 
introduced  by  Narnias,  by  adding 
chloride  of  copper,  and  has  published 
a  very  practicable  method  of  using  this 
toning  proc’ess. 
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warmer,  and  appears  finally  to  be 
cherry-red.  If  the  red  print  be  treated 
with  a  weak  mixture  of  water  and 
ammonia,  the  tone  changes  into  a 
reddish-violet,  while  the  use  of  the 
bath,  consisting  of  one  part  sulphuric 
acid  to  five  hundred  parts  water,  will 
produce  an  almost  brick-red  tone.  A 
reddish-brown  tone  may  be  obtained  by 
washing  the  red  print  well  and  treating 
it  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  iron. 

One  advantage  of  this  method  of 
toning  is  that  the  solution  is  less 
poisonous  than  the  uranium  bath,  and 
also  after  toning  the  prints  may  be 
thoroughly  washed  without  any  harm. 
The  light  genuine  colouring  will  not 
only  withstand  a  lengthy  washing,  but 
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will  also  be  so  attacked  by  neither 
alkalis  nor  by  acids,  as  to  cause  a 
perceptible  weakening.  The  order  of 
the  tones  is  such  that  first  the  brown 
ones,  and  later  the  red  ones  appear, 
and  by  modification  by  means  of  the 
above-named  weak  baths  any  suitable 
tone  may  be  obtained. 

If  therefore  bluish  pictures,  similar 
in  tone  to  those  produced  on  English 
platinum  paper  with  cold  development 
are  desired,  Buhler  recommends  the 
method  of  fixing  with  an  alum-hypo 
fixing  bath  containing  gold.  It  is 
possible  with  it,  when  using  Bidder's 
specially  suitable  silver-bromide  paper 
and  an  amidol  developer  (in  my  opinion 
other  developers  mostly  give  too  dark- 
tones),  to  obtain  decided  blue-black 
tones,  which  are  much  more  effective 
than  the  monotonous  gray-black. 

But,  as  a  rule,  enlargements  of  a 
considerable  size  are  much  better  in 
black  than  in  a  warmer  so-called  sepia 
tone.  This  is  specially  the'  case  where 
a  great  deal  of  retouching  is  required. 
This  can  be  done  artistically  and 
smoothly  on  rough  paper  by  using  a 
good  drawing  pencil,  and  is  not  difficult 
even  for  the  inexperienced  ;  while  to 
retouch  sepia  pictures,  which  can  only 
be  done  successfully  with  suitable 
colours,  one  must  be  very  skilled. 
When  it  is  at  all  possible,  the  original 
negative  should  not  be  used,  but  a 
transparency  should  first  be  made,  a 
suitable  character  given  to  it,  and  after 
very  careful  retouching  a  faultless  new 
negative  be  made. — Das  Atelier  des 
Photographen. 


“  Another  point  I  want  to  make  clear  is  the 
necessity  of  keeping  your  establishment  in 
good  condition;  it  must  be  renovated  :  it  must 
be  gone  over  at  least  once  a  year.  1  have  only 
been  in  my  place  five  years,  and  I  have  had  it 
redecorated  three  times,  and  have  also  made 
additions  from  time  to  time.  I  think  that 
is  just  as  necessary  as  to  put  new  pidtures  at 
your  front  entrance  or  in  your  show  case  at  the 
foot  of  the  entrance — just  as  necessary; 
because  your  customers  coming  in  from  time 
to  time  want  to  see  a  change,  and  if  they  see 
you  are  progressive  they  will  continue  to  come 
to  you.  People  want  to  spend  their  money 
with  successful  men.  For  that  reason  you 
want  to  keep  up  the  establishment.  If  you 
allow  it  to  become  a  museum,  or  a  junk  shop, 
you  will  soon  drive  away  your  customers  to 
somebody  who  has  the  knack  of  keeping 
things  sweet  and  clean.” — A.  L.  Bowersox,  at 
the  United  States  Photographic  Convention. 


MOW  TO  MAKE  A 
LECTURER’S 
READING  LAMP 

IT  is  generally  found  in  practice  that 
the  simplest  apparatus  works  the 
best.  The  writer  for  a  long  time 
has  used  a  signal  reading  lamp  most 
simple  in  construction,  but  which  has 
worked  with  the  greatest  satisfaction. 
To  the  economical  lanternist,  who 
prefers  to  make  his  own  apparatus, 
the  description  will  perhaps  be  useful 
and  interesting.  The  cost  of  the  whole 
thing  is  under  sixpence,  and  seeing 
that,  in  addition  to  forming  a  lamp,  it 
may  be  used  for  carrying  to  the 
exhibition  the  score  of  small  sundries 
which  a  lanternist  requires,  such 
as  limes,  pliers,  brass  connections, 
matches,  string,  etc.,  the  cost  cannot 
be  said  to  be  outrageous. 


The  ingredients  required,  as  the 
cookery  books  say,  are — 

A  good  cigar  box,  size  about  10  in.  x 
X  4  in.  x  4  in.,  id. 

A  thick  carriage  candle,  2d. 

A  piece  of  linen,  about  2m.  wide,' 
and  as  long  as  the  box. 

Some  paste  or  glue. 

Some  white  writing  paper. 

A  small  piece  of  ruby  paper,  or 
linen. 

Four  inches  of  wire  ;  some  black 
ink  or  paint  ;  a  few  tacks. 

Now  begin — 


3d- 


(a)  Paste  the  strip  of  linen  on  the  box 

to  make  a  strong  hinge  for  the  lid. 

(b)  Stand  the  box  on  end,  with  the  lid 

open  on  your  right  hand ;  then  on 
the  top  of  the  box  make  a  circle  in 
the  centre  the  size  of  a  five-shilling 
piece  ;  cut  this  out. 

(c)  Stand  the  box  on  end,  as  before,  and 

at  the  back,  four  inches  from  the 
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bottom,  make  a  similar  circle 
in  the  centre  ;  cut  this  out  and 
paste  the  piece  of  ruby  paper  over 
the  hole. 

(d)  Fix  a  tack  two  inches  above  this 

circle,  and  another  just  at  the 
bottom  of  the  circle.  Fasten 
the  wire  obliquely  across  the  disc, 
from  one  tack  to  the  other. 

(e)  Cut  out  a  piece  of  tin  the  shape  of 

a  spoon  or  ladle,  about  six  inches 
long,  one  end  large  enough  to  cover 


(/)  Paint  the  box  outside  with  your 
black  stuff. 

( g )  Paste  the  white  writing  paper  all 
over  inside  the  box  to  reflect  and 
greatly  increase  the  light. 

( h )  Out  of  another  piece  of  tin  cut  a 
square  to  fit  the  bottom  of  the 
lamp.  Nick  a  circle  in  the  centre, 
and  turn  up  the  edges  to  hold  the 
candle. 

The  lamp  is  then  complete.  It  will 
give  a  splendid  light,  and  when  not  in 


the  ruby  disc,  the  other  like  a 
handle,  an  inch  wide,  the  edges  of 
the  tin  bent  over,  so  as  not  to  hurt 
the  finger.  Fix  this  by  a  tack,  on 
the  edge  of  the  box,  so  that  it  will 
work  up  and  down  under  the  wire. 
When  at  rest  the  ruby  disc  should 
be  covered,  and  when  the  handle 
is  tapped  it  should  rise  under  the 
wire,  display  the  light,  and  then 
drop  back  by  its  own  weight. 

Portrait  of  Mason  Hunter,  Esq.  Eleanor  M.  Grey. 


use,  by  removing  the  candle,  the  lamp 
will  form  a  box  for  carrying  sundries, 
as  suggested,  or,  if  strengthened,  even 
for  holding  slides.  The  lid  may  be 
fastened  down  by  a  rubber  band  or  a 
small  hook.  The  diagram  will  explain 
the  thing  clearly.  When  in  operation, 
the  lid  standing  open  on  the  right  will 
shield  the  light  of  the  candle  from  the 
screen,  and  the  signal  may  be  tapped 
with  the  left  hand  while  the  lecturer 
has  his  pointer  in  his  right  hand. — 
Esperance. 
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The  Editor  is  always  glad  tc  hear  from  his  readers, 
and  their  letters  are  at  all  times  read  with  interest, 
though  it  is  not  as  a  rule  possible  to  reply  to  them  at 
great  length  or  as  fully  as  many  of  them  deserve. 
Suggestions  are  always  welcome,  and  when  pradticable 
are  adopted.  Rejedted  manuscripts  are  returned  if 
stamps  have  been  enclosed  for  that  purpose.  See 
also  notice  at  head  of  “Answers  to  Correspondents." 
Address  letters — The  Editor,  The  Practical  and  J unior 
Photographer ,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

CALENDAR. 

Jan.  14 — 19.  Exhibition  of  the  Blairgowrie  and  District 
Photographic  Association. 

Jan.  16.  Exhibition  of  the  Greenock  Camera  Club. 

Hon.  Sec.,  W.  D.Boyd,  37,  Hamilton  St.,  Greenock. 
Jan.  18,  19.  Exhibition  of  the  Burnley  Camera  Club. 

Hon.  Sec.,  Percy  Brotherton,  Express  Office,  Burnley. 
Jan.  29-31.  Exhibition  of  the  Southsea  Photographic 
Society.  Hon.  Sec.,  W. Gilbert  Wood,  io,  Pelham 
Road. 

Feb.  15,  16.  Exhibition  of  the  Sunderland  Camera  Club. 
Feb.  16 — Mar.  9.  Exhibition  of  the  Edinburgh  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society.  Hon.  Sec.,  J.  S.  McCulloch,  10a, 
George  Street. 

Feb.  17 — 22.  Exhibition  of  the  Longton  and  District 
Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Sec.,  T.  Mottershead. 
43,  Stafford  Street,  Longton. 


From  the  Editor’s  Desk. 

Passe-partout  It  is  a  matter  for  surprise 
Mounting.  that  the  passe-partout  method 

of  mounting  photographs, 
economical  and  expeditious  as  it  is,  should  not 
have  become  popular  among  both  amateur  and 
professional  photographers  in  this  country. 
Where  the  method  originated  I  am  not  at  all 
sure,  nor  why  such  a  title  should  have  been 
given,  but  since  the  word  is  French  it  seems 
only  reasonable  to  assume  that  we  owe  the 
idea  to. France.  For  those  who  do  not  know 
what  a.  passe-partout  is,  let  me  explain  of  what  it 
consists.  The  print,  mounted  on  paper  or  card 
with  a  fairly  wi^e  margin,  is  supplied  with  a 
glass  and  a  cardboard  back  the  exadt  outside 
size  of  the  mount.  Glass  and  back,  with  print 
between,  are  then  neatly  bound  together  at 
the  edges  by  means  of  strips  of  gummed  paper 
after  the  manner  of  a  lantern  slide.  With  a 
loop  of  tape  behind  for  suspending,  the  thing 
is  complete.  The  print  is  kept  flat,  preserved 
from  dust  and  dirt,  and  the  passe-partout  is  quite 
in  keeping  with  its  surroundings,  if  placed  in 
the  best  room  of  the  house.  Dark-coloured 
paper  for  the  mount  and  also  for  the  binding 
strips  is  desirable  both  in  consideration  of 
good  taste  and  on  account  of  not  showing 
dirt.  The  combined  system  of  mounting  and 
framing  is  one  to  be  highly  recommended. 


Lady  I  was  interested  in  receiving 

Members.  the  other  day  a  letter  from  the 

secretary  of  a  photographic 
club,  asking  my  opinion  upon  the  desirability  of 
admitting  ladies  as  members.  This  apparently 


simple  matter  evidently  becomes  quite  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  certain  quarters,  and,  as  some  help  in 
determining  the  case  in  other  places,  I  repeat 
here  what  I  said  in  my  reply  to  the  particular 
inquiry  referred  to.  Where  the  club  is  one  of 
those  small  semi-social  gatherings  consisting 
of  perhaps  ten  or  a  dozen  united  for  the 
purpose  of  talking  over  pradiical  work  in 
photography  and  comparing  notes,  the  question 
as  to  whether  ladies  should  be  introduced 
scarcely  comes  into  consideration  at  all.  Such 
circles  are,  perhaps,  barely  worthy  of  the  name 
of  club  at  all.  But  where  a  club  numbers,  say, 
twenty-five  or  more,  and  holds  fixed  engage¬ 
ments,  then  the  absence  of  women  is  a  distinct 
disadvantage,  primarily  because  it  imposes 
restridtions  upon  the  numerical  strength  of 
the  organization,  and  also  for  sundry  other 
reasons  well-known  to  those  who  have  fre¬ 
quented  clubs  consisting  of  one  and  of  both 
sexes.  The  only  other  reason  I  propose  to 
mention  here  is  that  clubs  consisting  of  men 
only  are  very  apt  to  degenerate  into  mere 
smoking  and  drinking  affairs,  with  only  a  mild 
infusion  of  photography  as  an  excuse  for 
meeting.  For  these  two  reasons  I  consider  no 
representative  organization  calling  itself  the 
club  of  a  given  town  can  work  really  efficiently 
unless  it  is  open  to  both  sexes  on  equal  terms. 


Erroneous  One  can  hardly  understand 

Views  on  how  people  arrive  at  such 

Photographic  mistaken  notions  of  photo- 
ART.  graphy  in  its  pidtorial  aspedt 

as  they  do.  Speaking  at 
the  opening  of  the  recent  Auckland  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society’s  Exhibition,  Lady  Eden  said 
that  she  felt  sure  that  the  rock  ahead  of 
photographers  was  the  danger  of  trying  to  be 
artistic,  and  that  they  were  much  more  likely 
to  arrive  at  good  results  if  they  steered  clear 
of  the  danger,  and  devoted  their  energies  to 
perfedting  their  reprodudlions  and  avoiding 
that  touching  up  which  was  required  to  make 
photographic  pictures.  Lady  Eden  is  evidently 
unacquainted  with  the  pradtical  side  of 
photography,  or  she  would  know  that  “touch¬ 
ing  up’’  is  abhorred  by  the  sun-artist,  and 
pradtised  only  by  the  second-rate  professional 
who  has  to  stoop  to  the  uncultured  taste  of  the 
man  in  the  street.  If  Lady  Eden  is  right,  then 
there  is  no  objedt  in  carefully  seledting  one’s 
landscape,  or  arranging  a  figure  in  a  portrait; 
it  is  enough  to  put  the  camera  here  or  ihere, 
haphazard,  and  uncap  the  lens.  But  she 
takes  a  very  erroneous  view  of  the  matter,  or 
expresses  herself  unfortunately,  and  I  hope  the 
latter  is  the  case.  It  is  sufficient  for  anyone  to 
compare  the  crude  produdtions  of  the  novice 
and  the  fine  achievements  of  the  pradtised 
sun-artist  to  become  convinced  that  art  can 
play  a  very  important  part  in  photography, 
and  that  no  earnest  photographer  can  afford 
to  overlook  the  considerations  it  imposes  upon 
him. 


Choice  On  no  subjedt  do  we  receive 

of  Apparatus.  more  inquiries  for  answer 
by  post  than  with  regard  to 
the  choice  of  cameras,  lenses  and  other 
apparatus.  This,  of  course,  is  ground  upon 
which  the  novice  cannot  be  expedted  to  feel 


his  feet.  Now  the  best  advice  that  can  be 
given  is  summed  up  in  the  following  sentences, 
and  it  holds  good  in  all  but  a  few  special  cases 
where  the  requirements  of  the  photographer 
are  of  a  peculiar  kind,  some  special  and 
exceptional  work  being  in  view.  The  best 
kind  of  camera  to  get  is  a  plain,  substantial 
bellows  camera,  with  bellows  long  enough  to 
admit  of  a  lens  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches 
being  employed  in  the  case  of  half-plate  and 
ten  inches  in  the  case  of  quarter-plate.  I 
recommend  a  half-plate  camera  in  preference 
to  any  other  size.  It  is  large  enough  to  enable 
the  elements  of  a  pidlure  to  be  distinctly  seen 
upon  the  focussing  screen,  and  yet  not  so 
large  as  to  be  a  serious  consideration  from  the 
point  of  view  of  portability.  For  lens,  a 
casket  or  combination  set  is  very  much  better 
than  one  lens  only,  with  all  the  vexatious 
restrictions  it  imposes.  The  combination  lens 
consists  of  several  separate  lenses  fitting  into 
one  tube.  You  can  put  in  a  shoirt  or  a  long 
focus  according  to  the  needs  of  the  subject ; 
or  you  can  put  in  two  lenses,  one  at  each  end 
of  the  tube,  to  form  a  rapid  rectilinear.  Many 
other  changes  can  also  be  made.  As  to  tripod, 
the  three-fold  pattern  is  less  trouble  than  a 
four-fold  and  occupies  less  length  than  a 
two-fold.  To  carry  the  camera  get  a  rucksack, 
the  ordinary  kind  of  bag  is  much  less  com¬ 
fortable  and  convenient.  Now,  I  could  say  a 
good  deal  more  about  the  choice  of  apparatus, 
and  tell  why  and  wherefore  the  above  specific 
forms  are  better  than  others,  but  that  would 
occupy  too  much  space  among  these  short 
notes,  while  the  above,  in  a  condensed  form, 
is  the  best  advice  I  can  give. 


The  Best  For  every  man  who  begins 

Printing  photography  by  printing  in 

Processes.  platinum  or  carbon,  there 

are  probably  nine  who  see 
their  first  picture  in  gelatino-chloride  or  print¬ 
out  paper.  So  it  falls  out  that  from  the  first 
their  notions  of  a  perfedt  photograph  are 
largely  erroneous,  and  often  many  months  go 
by  before  the  true  ideal  comes  into  their  philo¬ 
sophy.  I  am  often  asked  by  correspondents 
why  I  object  to  print-out  paper,  and  I  find  it 
almost  as  difficult  to  give  a  satisfadtory  answer 
as  I  should  if  asked  to  give  a  reason  for 
my  views  on  religion  in  a  single  sentence. 
There  are  many  things  in  photography  which 
do  not  admit  of  explanation  in  half  a  dozen 
words,  especially  to  a  comparative  novice.  Still 
I  will  make  once  more  the  attempt  to  explain 
very  briefly  why  I,  in  common  with  many 
other  photographers,  who  look  upon  photo¬ 
graphy  as  a  means  of  producing  pidtures, 
objedt  to  print-out  paper.  First  and  foremost, 
I  want  to  get  as  near  to  nature  as  I  can  in  my 
pidtures,  and  a  highly-glazed  surface,  refledting 
almost  as  much  light  as  a  mirror,  is  but  re¬ 
motely  allied  to  anything  in  nature,  whose 
elements  are  rarely  glossy  and  highly  finished 
in  that  sense.  Secondly,  the  tone  or  colour 
given  by  print-out  paper  is  not  so  pleasing  as 
the  coloursgiven  by  other  processes.  Thirdly, 
print-out  paper  is  not  so  easy  to  work  as  other 
processes,  more  uncertain  in  its  results, 
especially  in  the  hands  of  the  novice,  and  a 
longer  time  is  occupied  in  completing  a  print, 


whilst  the  proportion  of  spoils  is  usually 
greater.  Fourthly,  prints  by  other  processes 
keep  better,  so  far  as  wear  and  tear  are  con¬ 
cerned,  are  more  permanent,  and  do  not  re¬ 
quire  the  same  amount  of  care  in  handling, 
either  during  preparation  or  subsequently. 
There  are  many  other  reasons  that  might  be 
given,  but  the  above  are  overwhelming  enough. 
What  are  the  other  processes,  the  reader  will 
doubtless  ask  next  ?  They  are  carbon,  plati¬ 
num,  bromide,  in  the  order  named,  but  the 
“  compleat  photographer  ”  ought  to  be 
familiar  with  all  three,  and  not  pin  his  faith 
to  any  single  one.  And  to  emphasize  this 
advice  I  propose  to  give  a  series  of  three  or 
more  short  papers  in  the  P.  &■  J.P.,  dealing 
with  each  process  in  turn,  and  giving  pradtical 
instrudtions  in  the  most  succindt  form.  The 
first  of  these  papers  will  appear  in  our  next. 


Pinhole  Photography. — The  most  pradtical 
account  ot  work  done  by  means  of  a  pinhole 
camera  we  have  yet  read  is  given  by  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  Thomson,  in  P/wtooraphy,  the 
notes  of  a  ledture  delivered  by  him  at  the 
Greenock  Camera  Club.  His  illustrations 
of  architedtural  subjedts  are  very  satisfadtory, 
by  far  the  best  we  have  seen  done  by  the 
pinhole  method,  and  quite  as  good  as  most 
men  would  wish  for.  The  inexpensiveness  of 
a  pinhole  outfit  is  pretty  well  known.  More¬ 
over  there  is  no  focussing  to  consider.  The 
subjedt  is  always  in  focus.  One  great  draw¬ 
back,  however  will  probably  hinder  pinhole 
work  from  becoming  popular — the  length  of 
exposure  required,  varying  from  two  seconds 
as  a  minimum  for  sea  and  sky  views  to  twenty- 
four  and  upwards  for  street  scenes.  This 
means  that  figures  cannot  be  included,  except 
under  special  circumstances.  Almost  any 
angle  of  view  can  be  included,  by  simply 
placing  the  plate  nearer  or  further  away  from 
the  aperture.  And  from  a  pidtorial  point  of 
view,  as  Mr.  Thomson  rightly  observes,  the 
effedls  obtained  are  much  truer  to  nature.  To 
quote  his  own  words: — "You  have  atmos¬ 
phere  and  the  right  impression  of  distance. 
By  the  softening  down  of  detail  you  have  the 
really  important  lines  and  charadteristic 
masses  thrown  into  more  just  prominence. 
And,  a  fadl  of  great  consequence,  you  have 
what  we  may  call  plastic  quality — that  quality 
which  makes  objects  stand  out  bodily  and  not 
merely  appear  on  the  flat.  The  pidlure 
suggests  much  more  to  you  just  because  it 
does  not  pointedly  express  everything,  and  you 
can  look  at  it  again  and  again  with  the  feeling 
that  you  have  not  seen  all  that  is  in  it.” 

The  Camera  Club. — The  balance  sheet  of 
the  Club  for  the  year  being  somewhat  dis¬ 
appointing,  a  proposal  is  afoot  to  reconstrudl 
the  Company,  to  re-organize  the  appointments 
of  the  Club,  and  to  put  it  upon  a  more  satis¬ 
fadtory  basis.  A  committee  of  gentlemen  has 
been  eledled  to  consider  what  steps  should  be 
taken,  and  we  hope  they  will  be  able  to  bring 
the  proposals  to  a  satisfactory  issue,  for  it 
would  be  a  matter  for  great  regret  if  this  well- 
known  institution,  the  only  social  club  under 
the  photographic  banner,  should  be  closed. 


A  NEW  BOOK  BY  THE  KEARTONS. - Of  the 

special  work  in  photography  done  by  the 
Bros.  Kearton,  we  have  more  than  once 
written  in  these  columns,  and  we  are  highly 
delighted  to  receive  another  book  full  of  pic¬ 
tures  of  bird  life,  equal,  if  not  exceeding  in 
interest,  anything  they  have  done  previously. 
The  new  book  is  called  “  Our  Bird  Friends,” 
and  it  is  intended  more  particularly  for  young 
people,  but  it  will  please  young  and  old  alike, 
and  for  photographers  it  possesses  a  special 
and  exceptional  charm.  We  did  think 
when  we  turned  over  the  pages  of  ‘‘With 
Nature  and  a  Camera,”  that  photography  of 
this  kind  might  become  hackneyed  with  fre¬ 
quent  repetition,  and  also  it  would  be  a 
difficult  task  to  produce  another  book  on  the 
same  lines  without  repeating  to  a  very  large 


"  Our  Bird  Friends  ”  a  book  which  is  certain 
to  be  enthusiastically  received.  There  are 
in  all  one  hundred  pidtures.  The  volume  is 
published  by  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.,  at  five 
shillings. 

The  late  Mr.  Leon  Warnerke.  — There 
are  many  who  will  hear  with  great  regret  that 
the  death  of  Mr.  Leon  Warnerke  has  left  his 
wife  and  daughter  in  very  straightened  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  in  urgent  need  of  immediate 
assistance.  Mr.  Warnerke’s  work  in  photo¬ 
graphy  was  so  well  and  widely  known  that  a 
large  number  of  those  who  were  friends  of  his, 
or  who  appreciated  his  good  services  to 
photography  and  his  kindly  help  to  all  photo¬ 
graphers,  will  it  is  felt  be  ready  to  take  part  in 
a  subscription  raised  on  behalf  of  his  widow 


extent  the  pictorial  contents  of  the  first.  But 
a  second  and  even  a  third  volume  have  been 
issued,  and  instead  of  any  signs  of  falling  off 
being  observable,  such  is  the  variety  of  repre¬ 
sentations  of  birds,  their  nests,  their  eviron- 
ments,  depidted  in  the  book  before  us,  that  we 
cannot  refrain  from  expressing  surprise  and 
delight  at  the  novelty  of  its  contents.  Some 
of  the  pictures  are  really  astonishing.  The 
blackbird,  for  instance,  on  page  189,  perched 
on  a  stone  with  its  shadow  in  the  water  below ; 
the  willow  wren  on  page  193,  so  lifelike  and 
natural  '  the  numerous  pidtures  of  birds  in 
flight,  the  amusing  vignette  that  we  have 
borrowed  to  illustrate  this  notice  ;  the  pidtures 
of  newly  hatched  chicks,  of  eggs,  and  of  nests 
in  strange  positions,  all  combine  to  make 


and  daughter.  A  committee,  comprising  Sir 
W.  de  W.  Abney,  Sir  Henry  Trueman  Wood, 
Mr.  j.  Cadett,  Mr.  T.  R.  Dallmeyer,  Mr.  G. 
Davison,  Mr.  F.  Ince  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Teed, 
has  been  formed  to  assist  in  raising  and 
administering  a  fund  to  assist  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Warnerke.  Contributions  are  earnestly  re¬ 
quested.  The  Editor  will  be  pleased  to 
receive  subscriptions  on  behalf  of  the  fund,  or 
they  may  be  sent  to  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Francis 
Ince,  15,  Netherhall  Gardens,  Hampstead, 
N.W. 

Southsea  Amateur  Photographic 
»  Society. — The  most  popular  and  simplest 
means  of  encouraging  the  development  of 
photography  and  of  raising  the  standard  of 
work  throughout  the  country  is  the  holding 
of  exhibitions  with  classes  open  to  all  com¬ 
petitors,  and  Southsea  is  not  behindhand  in 
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aking  her  share  of  the  responsibility.  The 
arrangements  for  the  annual  exhibition,  which 
the  Southsea  Society  is  to  hold  on  J anuary  29th, 
30th  and  31st,  1901,  are  rapidly  progressing, 
and  now  that  the  exhibition  committee  have 
secured  the  services,  as  judges,  of  such  experts 
as  Messrs.  H.  Snowden  Ward,  H.  Simonds  and 
W.  West,  this  well-known  provincial  exhibi¬ 
tion  must  certainly  repeat  the  success  that 
has  attended  the  ones  held  in  preceding 
years.  All  information  required  can  be 
obtained  from  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Gilbert 
Wood,  Pelham  Road,  Southsea. 

Judging  by  Plebiscite. — The  practice  of 
judging  pictures  by  the  votes  of  those  who 
enter  the  exhibition  is  by  no  means  a  praXice 
to  be  recommended,  because  so  many  have  no 
experience  in  matters  of  this  kind  and  their 
untutored  judgment  plays  strange  pranks, 
being  often  more  drawn  towards  a  piXure  that 
possesses  for  them  some  special  association, 
than  able  to  consider  their  qualities  imparti¬ 
ally.  But  as  an  occasional  relaxation,  in  con¬ 
nexion  say  with  a  display  of  lantern  slides, 
judgment  by  plebiscite  may  be  permitted,  and 
it  affords  an  agreeable  and  often  amusing 
addition  to  the  programme  of  a  social  evening. 
This  plan  of  giving  awards  was  adopted  at  a 
recent  “At  Home”  of  the  Aberdeen  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association  ;  the  slides  were  divided 
into  two  seXions — piXuresque  and  comical — 
and  the  voting  caused  no  little  amusement. 

Leicester  and  Leicestershire  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society. — The  annual  Exhibition  of 
the  above  will  be  held  in  the  Co-operative  Hall , 
High  Street,  Leicester,  on  March  19th — 22nd, 
1901.  There  will  be  open  and  local  classes, 
silver  and  bronze  medals  being  offered  in  each. 
Also  a  championship  medal  for  best  piXure 
in  the  exhibition.  A  large  number  of  other 
attractions,  comprising  lantern  displays,  speci¬ 
mens  of  early  work  in  photography,  etc.,  will 
be  exhibited.  The  names  of  the  judges  will 
be  announced  later.  Entries  close  March  13th. 
PiXures  must  be  delivered  not  later  than 
March  15th  Entry  formsand  full  particulars 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Exhibition  Secre¬ 
taries,  Mr.  H.  Walker,  Glenburn,  Ashleigh 
Road,  Leicester,  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Bush,  19, 
Equity  Road,  Leicester. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Ilford  Manual  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  has  just  been  published.  We  have 
written  favourably  concerning  this  book 
before,  and  need  only  mention  again  that  it  is 
one  of  the  best  of  its  kind,  the  contents  being 
well  balanced,  and  not  dealing  with  any  one 
process  or  aspect  of  photography  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  others.  Sundry  revisions  have  been 
made  in  order  to  keep  the  contents  abreast 
with  the  times.  We  might  make  special  men¬ 
tion  of  the  useful  Appendix  relating  to  the 
keeping  and  employmeut  of  photographic 
chemicals.  Theauthor,  Mr.  C  H  Bothamley, 
is  a  well-known  authority  on  all  relating  to  the 
subject. 

The  Year  Book  of  Scientific  and 
Learned  Societies,  issued  by  Messrs.  Charles 
Griffin  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  makes  its  seventeenth 
annual  appearance  this  month.  The  book  is 
well  compiled,  includes  societies  devoted  to 
almost  all  branches  of  science,  including  a 
pretty  long  list  of  photographic  clubs,  whilst 


there  are  also  literary,  philosophical,  archaeo¬ 
logical,  and  other  societies,  together  with  a 
variety  of  information  about  each,  most  useful 
for  reference.  Among  other  details,  titles  of 
papers  read  during  recent  sessions  are  included. 
We  have  pleasure  in  direXing  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  this  publication.  The  price 
is  7s.  6d. 

Strange  Experience  of  an  Amateur 
Photographer. — Lieut.  McCulloch  writes 
from  Simonstown,  South  Africa,  to  give  us  an 
account  of  the  following  remarkable  experience. 
He  developed  six  plates,  two  being  duplicates. 
In  carrying  them  in  a  drying  rack  to  the  tent 
in  which  he  was  sleeping,  one  of  the  plates 
fell  out,  the  night  being  dark  and  windy.  The 
strange  thing  about  it  was  that  it  was  one  of 
the  duplicate  plates,  which  did  not  matter  a 
bit,  as  both  had  turned  out  equally  well.  Our 
correspondent  might  have  added  at  the  foot 
of  his  post-card,  in  the  language  of  Artemus 
Ward,  “this  is  wrote  sarcastick. 

New  Societies. — The  following  new  societies 
have  been  formed  during  the  past  month : — 
Tulse  Hill  and  West  Norwood  Photographic 
Society,  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  J.  E.  Slater,  88,  Nor¬ 
wood  Road,  London,  S.E.  ;  Leyland  Photo¬ 
graphic  and  Scientific  Society,  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr. 
J.  Lomas,  Westby  Cottage,  Leyland;  New¬ 
town  (N.  Wales)  Photographic  Society ;  Canter¬ 
bury  "  New  Century  ”  Camera  Club,  Hon.  Sec., 
Mr.  A.  G.  L.  Philpot,  70  and  71,  Bargate 
Street,  Canterbury;  Withington Photographic 
Society ;  Deal  and  Walmer  Camera  Club, 
Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  Jas.  C.  White,  116  High 
Street,  Deal 

"  Knowledge  Diary  and  Scientific  Hand¬ 
book.” — A  new  publication  under  this  title 
emanates  from  the  office  of  Knowledge.  It  is 
intended  particularly  for  the  use  of  astro¬ 
nomical  students,  but  will  also  be  found  of 
value  to  any  interested  in  science  generally. 
There  is  a  capital  calendar  of  notable  events, 
star  maps  for  each  month  in  the  year,  and  a 
large  number  of  photographic  tables,  besides 
many  other  excellent  contents  too  numerous  to 
mention,  and  last,  but  not  least,  a  diary  with 
a  blank  page  for  each  day  in  the  year.  Price 
three  shillings. 

Anthony’s  Annual  for  1901. — This  inter¬ 
national  publication,  with  its  numerous  and 
well-illustrated  pages,  and  its  literary  contents 
contributed  by  writers  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  has  just  arrived  in  England.  The  annual 
is  a  sort  of  scrap  book  of  interesting  notes  and 
observations,  and  its  value  is  enhanced  by  the 
formulae  and  recipes  given  at  the  end  of  the 
book.  We  recommend  Anthony's  Annual  to 
the  attention  of  our  readers.  British  Agents, 
Percy  Lund,  Humphries  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

“The  Book  of  Fair  Devon  ”  is  a  publication 
written  by  Chas.  R.  Rowe,  formerly  editor  of 
Photography,  and  issued  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Devon  Association.  A  most  attrac¬ 
tive  produXion,  more  interesting  than  the 
ordinary  guide  book, but  none  the  less  informing, 
we  should  think  that  it  will  have  the  effeX  of 
inducing  many  visitors  to  seek  Devonshire  and 
its  many  beautiful  places.  There  are  numerous 
illustrations.  The  price  is  2s.  Messrs.  Uiffe 
and  Son  are  the  London  publishers. 
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Staining  Carbon  Prints  with  Aniline. — 
The  ulitity  of  aniline  dyes  as  Stainers  for 
lantern  slides  is  not  yet  generally  known,  nor 
on  the  other  hand  has  much  been  heard  as  yet 
in  regard  to  staining  carbon  prints  in  the  same 
way.  We  note,  however,  that  at  the  London 
and  Provincial  Association  a  few  days  ago, 
Mr.  Ernest  Human  exhibited  several  carbon 
prints  which  had  originally  been  black,  but 
were  dyed  green,  blue,  brown  and  other  colours 
with  evident  success. 

The  Riviera.  —  Photographers  who  are 
thinking  of  taking  a  continental  tour  during 
the  winter  months  (and  what  could  be 
pleasanter  ?)  should  keep  in  mind  the  special 
return  ticket  issued  by  the  Brighton  Railway 
Company,  at  the  low  price  of  £10  first  class, 
and  seven  guineas  second  class.  With  a  ticket 
of  this  kind  the  whole  Riviera  Coast,  includ¬ 
ing  Marseilles,  Cannes,  Nice,  Monte  Carlo, 
San  Remo,  etc.,  can  be  visited. 

The  British  Journal  Almanac. — The  new 
volume  for  1901  is  now  ready,  quite  as  large  as 
in  previous  years,  and  quite  as  interesting. 
On  account  of  its  value  as  a  work  of  reference 
for  the  pradtical  notes,  tables,  articles,  and 
last  but  not  least,  the  advertisements,  The 
British  Journal  Almanac  will  always  be  a  wel¬ 
come  addition  to  our  shelves.  The  price  is 
one  shilling. 

It  seems  that  there  is  no  Photographic 
Society  in  Brighton,  an  unusual  thing  for  a 
town  of  so  many  inhabitants.  Mr.  F.  R. 
Richardson,  of  10,  Vernon  Place,  Brighton, 
will  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  residing  in  the 
district  who  would  unite  with  him  in 
attempting  to  form  a  club. 

A  prominent  member  of  the  Camera  Club, 
Mr.  Law  Bros,  died  on  the  nth  of  November 
last.  Only  a  few  days  earlier  he  gave  a  lefture 
to  the  members,  and  previous  ledtures  by  him 
have  been  noteworthy  features  in  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  Club. 

Among  forthcoming  lectures  of  the  Newcastle 
Photographic  Association,  we  observe  the  fol¬ 
lowing: — “A  Few  Notes  on  Some  Early  Photo¬ 
graphic  Portraits,”  by  W.  S.  Corder;  ‘‘Artistic 
Photography,”  by  Walter  Scutt ;  and  a  lantern 
subjedt  by  j.  P.  Gibson. 

Exchange  of  Lantern  Slides. — Mr.  H.  J. 
Furlong,  28,  King  Street,  Woolwich,  asks  us  to 
announce  that  he  will  be  glad  to  exchange  a 
few  lantern  slides  or  prints  with  any  amateur 
reader  not  advanced. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. — 
Twelfth  Annual  Exhibition  of  this  organization 
is  announced  for  March  2nd-gth,  1901,  to 
be  held  at  the  Public  Baths,  Church  Street, 
Clerkenwell,  S.E. 

Members  of  the  Canterbury  Photographic 
Society  having  amalgamated  with  the  East 
Kent  Naturalist  Society,  an  individual  organ¬ 
ization  called  the  ‘‘New  Century”  Camera 
Club  has  been  formed. 

Liesegang's  Photographischer  Almanack 
for  1901  is  a  modest  little  volume  issued  by  the 
well-known  Diisseldorf  house,  and  contains  the 
usual  photographic  year  book  information. 

Builders’  moulding  for  frames  and  plain 
linoleum  for  mounts  have  been  recommended. 


Trade  Lockyer’s  toning  packets 

Specialities  contain,  in  dry  form,  a  tube 

and  Notices.  of  gold  chloride  and  a  small 
bottle  of  ammonium  sulpho- 
cyanide.  The  advantage  of  pur¬ 
chasing  in  this  form  is  compactness 
and  a  saving  in  weight.  In  each 
of  these  packets  there  are  two  labels 
for  the  user  to  affix  to  the  two 
solutions  when  made  up.  The 
packet  sells  at  one  shilling,  and  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  tube 
contains  four  grains  of  gold  chloride. 

These  tubes  of  gold  are  also  supplied 
separately  at  eightpence  each.  Mr. 

J.  E.  Lockyer  has  many  preparations 
advantageous  to  amateur  photo¬ 
graphers,  and  we  may  safely  advise 
them  to  send  to  87,  Evelyn  Street,  Deptford, 
London,  for  a  price  list. 

The  Thornton  Film  Co.  announce  a  monthly 
prize  competition  for  the  best  negatives  taken 
on  the  Thornton  film.  The  prize  given  will 
be  a  Folding  Pocket  Kodak,  and  the  results 
will  be  published  in  the  journals  each  month. 
Competitors  are  allowed  to  enter  as  often  as 
they  like  and  there  is  no  restriction  to  the 
number  of  negatives.  Full  particulars  and 
the  necessary  entry  forms  may  now  be  obtained 
from  the  Thornton  Film  Co.,  Altrincham, 
Cheshire. 

The  Kodak  people  have,  owing  to  the 
success  of  their  No.  1  Panoram,  put  a  larger 
size  upon  the  market;  it  is  called  No.  4,  and 
gives  a  picture  twelve  inches  long.  The  angle 
of  view  included  is  rather  wider  than  that 
obtained  in  No.  1,  being  about  140  degrees  as 
compared  with  1 12.  The  price  of  the  camera  is 
£3  10s.  Spools  for  five  exposures  cost  3s.  gd. 

No  one  can  complain  that  stereo  prints  are 
expensive,  or  that  one  need  pay  more  than  the 
merest  trifle  for  a  stereoscope.  Mr.  Wm. 
Tylar,  of  Birmingham,  has  a  folding  stereo¬ 
scope  which  will  go  easily  in  the  breast  pocket ; 
it  weighs  only  an  ounce  or  two,  costs  is.  gd., 
and  yet  is  as  good  as  anything  we  have,  seen  of 
the  kind.  When  opened  out  its  appearance  is 
much  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion.  Moreover  to  meet  the  need  for  cheap 


stereoscopic  views  Mr.  Tylar  also  supplies 
quite  a  large  series  at  is.  6d.  per  dozen-, 
collotypes  well  produced,  and  excellent  value 
for  the  money.  Those  interested  should  apply 
to  41,  High  Street,  Aston,  Birmingham,  for 
full  particulars  and  prices. 
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Messrs.  Ross,  Ltd.,  draw  our  attention  to  a 
new  series  of  Zeiss  “  Unar”  lenses  which  they 
are  just  placing  upon  the  market.  They 
inform  us  that  these  lenses  are  particularly 
suitable  for  winter  work,  both  in  the  studio 
and  out  of  doors.  They  are  rapid,  give 


excellent  definition  with  full  aperture,  and 
cover  very  perfectly  the  size  of  plates  for 
which  they  are  listed.  They  may  be  had  in 
ordinary  mounts  with  iris  diaphragms,  or  with 
special  mounts  with  fixed  extension  for  hand 
cameras. 

With  reference  to  our  paragraph  last  month 
relative  to  the  Imperial  Dry  Plate  Co.,  we 
have  received  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
John  Howson.  “Sir, — The  notes  re  Imperial 
Dry  Plate  Co.,  in  your  December  issue,  contain 
an  inaccuracy  which  I  must  at  once  correct. 
I  have  not  '  become  manager  of  the  Imperial 
Works,’  and  my  business  experience  and  the 
knowledge  gained  of  Imperial  methods  show 
me  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  ‘improvement 
in  the  working  of  the  concern,’  as  you  imply. 
Considering  the  unprecedented  growth  of  sales 
during  last  year,  my  feeling  is  one  of  wonder 
that  the  dislocation  of  trade  was  so  com¬ 
paratively  small,  this  being  due  to  the  skill 
and  care  of  the  management.” 

Messrs.  Fuerst  Bros,  have  sent  us  samples 
of  the  “Axe  Brand”  Flash-Light  Powder, 
supplied  in  cartridges,  and  guaranteed  to 
contain  no  explosive  material  like  chlorate 
and  permanganate  of  potash,  or  picric  acid. 
There  is  a  fuse  paper  with  each  cartridge  and 
it  is  only  necessary  to  light  it  with  a  match. 


The  price  is  five  shillings  per  box  of  ten 
cartridges,  or  the  powder  may  be  had  in 
bottles  of  one,  two,  or  four  ounces,  at  pro¬ 
portionate  prices.  Now  that  flash-light  work 
is  in  season  these  cartridges  will  be  a  great 
convenience. 

The  Thornton-Pickard  Co.,  Ltd. — This 
firm  write  us  as  follows: — “Dear  Sir, — The 
similarity  between  our  name  and  that  of  a 
local  film  manufacturing  company  is  answer- 
able  for  so  much  misunderstanding  that  we 
shall  be  glad  if  you  will  inform  your  readers, 


that  we  are  not  nor  have  we  ever  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Thornton  Film  Co.  Much 
confusion  is  caused  by  the  faft  that  we  are 
constantly  receiving  communications  from 
customers  who  are  under  the  erroneous  im¬ 
pression  that  we  make  the  films  which  have 
recently  been  placed  on  the  market  by  this 
company.” 

From  the  Paget  Prize  Plate  Co.  we  have 
received  several  copies  of  their  handbooks, 
one  on  “  Lantern  Plates,”  another  on  “  Gela- 
tino-Chloride  Paper,”  and  another  on  “Dry 
Plates.”  These  booklets  can  be  highly 
recommended ;  we  have  found  the  instructions 
they  contain  most  useful  to  ourselves. 

A  camera  called  R.  R.  Apek  is  one  of  the 
numerous  excellent  patterns  put  upon  the 
market  by  Wilfred  Emery.  It  is  a  hand 
camera  of  the  best  type,  holds  twelve  quarter- 
plates  or  films,  has  a  focussing  scale,  a  capital 
lens  with  iris  diaphragm,  pneumatic  shutter 
giving  varying  exposures,  clear  view  finders, 
and  every  other  necessary  fitting.  The  lens 


works  at  // 6,  and  by  setting  the  shutter  at 
time  a  very  slow  instantaneous  exposure  can 
be  given  by  continued  pressure  on  the  bulb. 
For  winter  work  this  is  a  very  essential  feature. 
The  camera  is  substantially  made,  not  unduly 
heavy,  and  can  be  confidently  recommended. 
The  price,  four  guineas,  is  decidedly  reasonable. 

A  Modern  Lens  Factory. — The  manu¬ 
facture  of  lenses  is  most  interesting  to  an 
outsider,  who  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with 
the  care  and  precision  necessary  to  produce 
instruments  of  such  fineness.  We  went  round 
the  premises  of  Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor  and 
Hobson,  at  Leicester,  a  few  days  ago,  greatly 
to  our  edification,  interested  as  we  are  in 
manufactures  of  all  kinds,  and  especially  of 
anything  pertaining  to  photography.  A  few 
rough  notes  may  interest  our  readers.  The 
factory  is  divided  into  departments.  In  one 
room  brass  work  may  be  seen,  in  another  glass 
polishing,  in  another  tool  making  (the  firm 
make  their  own  tools)  whilst  there  are  testing 
rooms,  warehouses,  offices,  etc.,  too  numerous 
to  mention.  An  important  point  is  the 
accuracy  of  each  separate  part  of  the  lens, 
so  that  everything  shall  fit  exactly  when 
the  various  parts  are  put  together.  To 
ensure  an  exact  fit  every  part  is  gauged 
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with  care  to  one-thousandth  of  an  inch, 
and  if  on  measuring  it  is  found  to  err 
beyond  that  limit  it  is  at  once  discarded,  for  a 
lens  is  not  made  and  completed  by  the  same 
workman,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  flange  is 
produced  by  one,  the  tube  by  another,  the 
diaphragm  by  another,  and  so  on,  even  if  the 
work  on  these  parts  is  not  further  sub-divided. 
And  after  each  operation  the  parts  go  to  the 
warehouse  where  thousands  of  little  fittings 
of  different  kinds  are  to  be  seen,  hanging  on 
rods  or  lying  in  trays,  as  the  case  may  be.  In 
this  manner  every  lens  in  a  particular  series 
is  exactly  like  its  brother,  and  as  the  testing  of 
the  whole  (in  the  camera)  is  as  rigid  as  the 
gauging  of  parts,  every  lens  has  precisely’  the 
same  qualities  and  action  in  regard  to  the  light 
it  ultimately  throws  upon  the  sensitive  plate. 
Equally  as  fascinating  as  the  work  in  detail 
are  the  sanitary  and  other  appointments  of 
the  factory.  The  whole  place  is  heated  by 
air  conducted  over  steam  pipes,  while  ventila¬ 
tion  is  secured  by  excellent  appliances  that 
cause  the  air  in  each  room  to  be  changed  six 
times  in  every  hour.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances  yawning  is  rarely  seen,  and  the  men  . 
appear  to  be  as  brisk  at  closing  time  as  when 
they  arrive  in  the  morning.  We  were  pleased 
and  amused  with  the  lavatory,  where  even  the 
soap  is  served  out  by  a  mechanical  appliance, 
and  hot  water  gushes  through  a  host  of  taps  in 
a  long  row,  so  that  one  may  leave  the  factory 
with  clean  hands  and  without  any  delay. 
We  admired  many  other  details — the  auto¬ 
matic  blow-pipes ;  the  chimney  above  sucking 
any  fumes  out  of  the  room  ;  the  appointments 
of  the  offices,  with  their  excellent  system  of 
filing  ana  recording  every  letter  and  transaction 
of  the  firm  ;  the  wonderful  stock  register  and 
work  indicator,  telling  at  a  glance  what  fittings 
are  running  out  of  stock,  and  how  many  are  in 
the  warehouse;  the  phonograph,  whereinto 
letters  are  spoken,  and  afterwards  transcribed 
by  a  typewriter ;  the  labour-saving  devices 
here,  there  and  everywhere ;  but  to  tell  of  all 
we  examined  would  take  too  long.  If  you  are 
ever  in  Leicester  you  may  have  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  these  things  for  yourself,  and  admiring 
the  ingenuity  and  organizing  capacity  of 
Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor  &  Hobson. 

The  Watkins  Meter  Co.  send  us  their 
latest  speed  list,  and  call  our  attention  to  a 
curious  and  useful  point  in  regard  to  the 
speed  numbers,  which  has  not  been  previously 
mentioned.  It  is,  the  numbers  indicate  with¬ 
out  calculating  the  hand  -  camera  exposure 
required  for  each  brand  of  plates,  with  mid-day 
summer  sun  and  lens  at  // 8.  Thus  a  plate 
recorded  as  100  Watkins  requires  ^Jijth  of  a 
second  exposure  under  the  above  circum¬ 
stances.  A  plate  quoted  at  50  Watkins  requires 
■j'ijth  of  a  second  and  so  on. 

A  reducer  called  the  "Agfa”  reducer  is  one 
of  Messrs.  Zimmermann’s  recent  products. 
The  efficacy  of  the  "Agfa”  intensifier  is 
practically  a  guarantee  for  the  success  of  the 
reducer,  and  we  believe  it  will  become  very 
popular.  It  is  supplied  in  tubes  in  the  dry 
state,  and  keeps  indefinitely  in  that  form. 
For  preparation,  all  that  is  needed  is  to 
dissolve  it  in  water.  It  is  supplied  in  tubes 
each  containing  ten  grammes,  price  is.  6d. 


The  balance  sheet  of  the  Britannia  Works 
Co.  for  the  year  ending  October  31st  showed 
a  profit  on  trade  account  of  over  £ 70,000 .  An 
interim  dividend  on  the  Ordinary  Share 
Capital,  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent  per  annum, 
has  already  been  paid,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
make  that  up  to  10  per  cent  for  the  whole 
year.  It  is  intended  to  change  the  title  of  the 
company  to  "Ilford,  Limited.” 

A  circulating  lecture,  entitled  “  How  a  Lens 
is  made,”  prepared  by  the  lens  house  of  C.  P. 
Goerz,  may  be  obtained  by  any  photographic 
society,  together  with  nearly  one  hundred 
slides  on  loan  as  illustrations.  For  vacant 
dates  and  other  information,  address  Mr.  C.  P. 
Goerz,  4,  Holborn  Circus,  London,  E.C. 

The  Tella  Camera  Co. — Mr.  W.  E. 
Dunmore  writes : — "  I  have  pleasure  in  inform¬ 
ing  you  that  I  have  purchased  the  whole  of 
the  shares  held  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Adams  in  the 
above  company,  and  that  he  is  no  longer 
connected  in  any  way  with  The  Tella  Camera 
Company,  Limited. 

Mr.  Henry  F.  Purser  has  removed  to  a 
bigger  place,  31,  Hatton  Garden. 


©or  ll>ri3es. 

Notice. — Winners  of  Prizes  or  Certificates  in  this 
column  are  eligible  to  become  Members  of  the  Practical 
and  Junior  Photographer  Postal  Club ,  of  which  par¬ 
ticulars  are  frequently  given  elsewhere. 

Field  Day  Competition. — The  prize  of 
two  guineas  is  awarded  to  Miss  Ella  Tomlinson, 
Fishbourne,  Chichester,  Sussex,  and  certifi¬ 
cates  are  allotted  to  the  following: — Albert 
Cookson,  14,  Stamford  Street,  Holt  Road, 
Liverpool :  G.  F.  Webster,  7,  St.  Anthony’s 
Road,  Blundell  Sands;  F.  C.  Snell,  7, 
Guildhall  Street,  Canterbury;  Miss  Agnes 
B.  Warburg,  8.  Porchester  Terrace,  London, 
W.  ;  Peter  Mackay,  Beith  Place,  Campbel¬ 
town;  R.  W.  Copeman,  Hentsridge,  Somerset, 
and  Miss  M’Lauchlan,  9,  Melville  Crescent, 
Edinburgh.  Miss  Ella  Tomlinson’s  appears 
in  this  issue,  and  we  propose  to  publish  sooner 
or  later  the  essays  and  photographs  of  Miss 
M’Lauchlan  and  Mr.  Albert  Cookson.  All 
the  others  will  be  returned  to  their  authors  if 
stamps  are,  or  have  been,  sent  for  that 
purpose.  Now  for  a  few  words  with  regard  to 
the  essays  and  photographs,  and  our  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  competition  generally.  Before 
opening  the  packages  we  anticipated  an  affair 
of  exceptional  interest,  because  the  competitors 
were  much  more  numerous  than  in  any 
previous  contest  of  a  similar  charadter  since 
either  The  Pvachcal  Photographer  or  The  Junior 
Photogi apher  was  first  published.  But  when  we 
came  to  examine  each  essay  and  each  set  of 
photographs  in  detail,  some  disappointment 
was  experienced,  more  particularly  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  standard  of  excellence  of  the 
photographs.  So  far  as  most  of  the  essays 
themselves  are  concerned,  we  can  find  little 
fault  with  them,  and  they  show  clearly  that 
our  suggestions  have  been  thoroughly  well 
understood.  Unfortunately,  some  of  the  best 
essays  are  illustrated  by  very  bad  photographs, 
bad  not  only  in  respeft  of  technique,  but  also 
in  failing  to  illustrate  at  all  adequately  the 
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possibilities  and  the  enjoyment  contingent 
upon  a  day  in  the  field.  From  this  we 
conclude  that  only  one  photographer  here  and 
there  can  set  out  for  a  day  or  half  a  day  and 
bring  back  even  half-a-dozen  pidtures  of 
interest,  and  if  that  can  be  accomplished,  the 
chances  are  that  three  out  of  six  will  be  spoilt 
in  the  making — overdeveloped,  or  badly  printed, 
or  something  of  that  kind.  Were  this  the 
case  only  with  those  who  use  the  very  handy 
portable  cameras  now  on  the  market,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  fix  the  reason  of  their 
non-success  upon  ihat  fabt,  but  many  of  the 
competitors  seem  to  be  provided  with  sub¬ 
stantial  half  or  quarter-plate  cameras,  and  to 
have  gone  about  their  work  without  undue 
hurry,  or  without  any  failing  that  could  be 
blamed  upon  what  we  call  the  lighter  class  of 
snapshot  work.  And  this  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  majority  to  come  anywhere  near  to  the 
standard  we  had  conceived,  is  a  source  of  no 
small  disappointment  to  us,  because  the 
possibilities  of  a  "Field  Day”  are  so  great, 


photographs  in  detail.  Miss  Tomlinson,  who 
has  taken  more  than  one  prize  in  our  com¬ 
petitions,  receives  her  award  in  this  case 
mainly  because  of  the  educational  value  of  her 
essay  and  photographs.  It  will  be  seen  that 
she  was,  to  some  extent,  aided  by  her  sister, 
and,  lest  other  competitors  consider  their 
position  unfairly  determined  by  this  circum¬ 
stance,  we  wish  to  say  that  we  have  not 
overlooked  it,  and,  indeed,  several  competitors 
have  received  a  good  deal  of  help  from 
companions.  Miss  M'Lauchlan,  whose  con¬ 
tribution  will  appear  in  a  subsequent  issue, 
has  written  an  excellent  article  but  some  of 
her  photographs  are,  technically,  not  so  good 
as  they  might  be,  and  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
the  district  ought  to  have  yielded  a  larger 
number  of  interesting  subjects.  Mr.  Albert 
Cookson  also  had  a  promising  scheme  that 
did  not  prove  so  good  as  it  might  have  done 
in  realization.  We  do  not  think  he  made  the 
most  of  the  opportunity.  To  give  a  brief 
criticism  of  some  of  the  best  competitors’ 


the  variety  of  subjedts  available  so  enormous, 
the  lessons  to  be  learnt  so  numerous,  and  the 
advantage  to  the  mind  in  manifold  ways  so 
considerable,  that  it  is  a  matter  for  the  utmost 
regret  that  so  few  photographers  seem  to  be 
capable  of  { such  a  small  undertaking.  We 
hope  those  who  have  competed  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  also  many  among  the  thousands 
of  our  readers,  will  take  these  observations  of 
ours  to  heart  and  make  a  genuine  effort  to 
extend  the  fruitfulness  of  their  "  Field  Days.” 
To  encourage  them  we  shall,  no  doubt,  intro¬ 
duce  another  competition  of  this  charadter 
before  very  long,  but  it  would  hardly  be  in 
place  for  a  few  months,  during  which  period  a 
great  deal  of  bad  weather  is  likely  to  prevail. 
At  all  times,  however,  we  are  willing  to  con¬ 
sider  short  "Field  Day”  articles  for  The 
Practical  and  Junior  Photographer.  And  now  to 
mention  one  or  two  of  the  essays  and  sets  of 


Cloud  Photograph  Competition.  Prize. 

J.  C.  Varty-Smith,  Penrith. 


work,  Aquarius  did  very  well  so  far  as  photo¬ 
graphs  are  concerned,  and  made  excellent  use 
of  her  chances,  but  she  gives  too  scanty  an 
account  of  her  doings  in  the  essay.  Nimbus 
ought  to  have  done  better  in  such  a  locality ; 
his  pidtures  are  too  orthodox  and  too  much  of 
one  kind.  Had  Thornwood  been  more  careful 
in  printing  his  photographs  and  chosen  a 
process  which  would  have  done  them  justice, 
his  chances  would  have  been  greater,  for  his 
variety  of  subjedt  is  most  commendable.  We 
strongly  advise  him  to  take  up  the  platinum 
process,  and  eschew  gelatino-chloride.  It  is 
not  a  good  process  at  the  best,  and  Thornwood 
is  far  from  being  master  of  it.  Had  Stanford 
put  a  little  more  backbone  into  his  work,  both 
literary  and  pidtorial,  he  would  have  come  out 
nearer  the  top,  for  in  regard  to  choice  of 
subjedt  he  shows  excellent  taste.  We  expedted 
something  better  from  T.F.B.,  and  we  attribute 
his  failure  to  the  fadt  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
in  architedlure  to  allow  scope  for  his  ability. 
Good  taste  and  originality  are  displayed  by  En 
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Avant  in  regard  to  choice  of  subject,  but  in 
execution  some  of  the  prints  are  uncommonly 
bad,  whilst  his  essay  is  hardly  so  well  put 
together  as  it  might  have  been.  Why  Comely 
disfigured  his  prints  by  that  abominable 
lettering  we  really  cannot  tell.  Some  of  his 
pidtures  would  be  charming  if  they  were  only 
printed  well  and  free  from  the  above-mentioned 
blemishes.  If  Comely  would  take  this  advice 
thoroughly  to  heart  and  try  again  if  we  have 
another  competition  of  this  kind,  we  quite  think 
he  would  make  his  mark.  Bob  Donn  needs  a 
little  more  courage,  he  is  too  bashful.  We 
think  also  he  would  do  well  to  buy  a  larger 
camera,  and  go  in  for  photography  a  little 
more  thoroughly.  So  far  as  one  can  judge 
from  the  prints  sent  in,  his  taste  is  commend¬ 
able,  and  there  is  every  likelihood  of  his 
turning  out  first-class  work  with  a  little  more 
experience.  Juicy  Morsel  had  capital  oppor¬ 
tunities,  but  did  not  make  the  best  of  them, 
partly,  we  think,  for  need  of  a  lens  of  longer 
focus.  For  variety  of  subjedt  Canary  stands 


graphs  are  too  hard,  too  wanting  in  breadth, 
too  finniking  and  too  full  of  detail  to  convey  an 
adequate  sense  of  the  atmosphere  and  reality 
of  nature.  Gun  ought  to  have  been  shot  for 
going  to  such  a  place  for  his  “Field  Day,” 
still  making  all  allowances  for  his  choice,  we 
think  he  has  not  carried  out  his  work  at  all 
well,  and  he  also  does  not  know  how  to  work 
gelatino-chloride  paper.  His  essay  seems  to 
have  been  scribbled  in  about  five  minutes.  It 
would  have  been  worth  his  while  to  have  put 
a  little  more  time  into  it. 

Cloud  Photograph  Competition. — The 

prize  is  awarded  to  J.  C.  Varty-Smith, 
Nandana,  Penrith,  and  a  consolation  prize  to 
James  Douglas,  236,  Dumbarton  Road,  Sandy- 
ford,  Glasgow,  while  certificates  are  awarded 
to  Wm.  Hunter,  Square,  Cumnock,  N.B. ; 
R.  Stockdale,  17,  Mount  Preston,  Leeds; 
James  McLeod,  9,  Kirkwood  Street,  Ibrox, 
N.B.  ;  Edward  H.  R.  Hillsworth,  62,  Cowley 
Road,  Wanstead,  London,  N.E.;  H.  B. 


high,  but  her  technique  is  at  fault,  some  of 
the  prints  being  much  too  hard,  in  others  the 
negative  is  apparently  just  at  the  opposite 
extreme.  If  she  would  take  fewer  photographs 
and  occupy  more  time  in  seledting  the  point  of 
view  for  each  one,  she  would  be  a  more 
successful  amateur  photographer.  Very  able 
work  in  its  way  is  shown  by  Dozey  G.,  but  we 
can  hardly  believe  his  photographs  were  all 
produced  on  one  day.  Moreover,  they  are  all 
one  class  of  subject.  Still  he  stands  high  in 
the  list.  Kid  really  ought  to  have  known  better 
than  to  turn  out  such  miserable  prints.  We  do 
hope  he  will  discard  gelatino-chloride,  it  is  a 
total  failure  in  his  hands  and  we  know  he  can 
make  carbon  prints,  because  we  have  seen 
work  by  him  before.  He  also  had  good 
opportunities,  and  an  accommodating  model, 
but  he  has  not  used  his  chances  at  all  wisely. 
Glen  writes  a  fair  essay  and  has  a  good  notion 
of  what  is  beautiful  in  Nature,  but  his  photo- 


Cloud  Photograph  Competition.  Certificate. 
James  McLeod,  Ibrox,  N.B. 


Cookson,  Kingswinford ;  B.  Jackson,  Town 
Hall,  Elland ;  and  F.  J.  North,  4,  Fountain 
Street,  Guernsey.  This  has  proved  a  singularly 
trying  competition  to  judge,  insomuch  as  we 
discovered  two  distinct  classes  where  there 
should  have  been  one.  This  was  brought 
about  by  some  competitors  sending  in  beautiful 
clouds  which,  unfortunately,  while  excellent 
in  themselves,  were  out  of  the  question  as 
regards  general  usefulness,  while  the  main 
body  submitted  nice,  easily  adapted  clouds 
which,  though  not  as  pleasing  to  look  at  as 
the  former  efforts,  were  infinitely  more  adapted 
to  printing  in.  Of  course,  the  contest  was 
decidedly  arranged  for  efforts  of  this  latter  type, 
still  we  felt  that  the  grand  effects  were  also 
worthy  of  consideration.  We  give  the  prize  to 
Mr.  J.  C.  Varty-Smith,  for  his  subjedt  is  very 
suited  for  use  as  a  cloud  negative  to  which  the 
half-tone  does  not  dojustice.and  half  a-crown  to 
Mr.  James  Douglas  as  a  slight  recognition  for 
producing  something  which,  while  not  at  all 
complying  with  the  real  idea  of  the  contest, 
was  very  charming.  And  so  we  also,  for 
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similar  reasons,  have  given  certificates  to 
other  gentlemen  who  ought,  from  the  practical 
point  uf  view,  to  have  been  completely  out  of 
it.  But  for  the  future,  be  it  understood,  we 
shall  be  adamant,  and  if  entries  do  not  carry 
out  exadtly  what  we  suggest  in  the  competition 
announcement,  into  the  w.p.b.  they  will  go,  no 
matter  how  lovely  they  may  be,  judged  from 
another  standpoint  We  do  not  see  how  we 
are  going  to  criticise  the  work  in  this  com¬ 
petition  individually  without  becoming  mon¬ 
otonous.  All  cloud  photographs  are  on  general 
lines  much-of-a-muchness.  The  simplest  thing 
we  can  do  is  to  say  that  the  technique  is 
satisfactory,  that  some  of  the  negatives  must 
be  excellent,  but  that  the  majority  are  quite 
unsuited  for  double  printing.  Bomshell’s 
effects  are  practically  no  use;  they  look  nice 
as  cloud  studies,  but  serve  no  other  purpose, 
for  nothing  would  look  more  foolish  than  an 
English  pastoral  with  peace  broken  by  so  loud 
a  sky.  Those  who  have  secured  long,  narrow 
belted  clouds  have  done  the  correct  thing — 
horizontal  lines  will  go  with  almost  any 
landscape  view  without  damaging  the  com¬ 
position.  Many  contestants  have  taken  their 
clouds  too  low  down  on  the  horizon,  never 
having  considered  the  difficulties  so  created. 
Some  fine  things  are  thus  spoilt  because  they 


could  not  be  printed  into  any  scene  by  the 
average  amateur.  Other  clouds  fail  because 
of  their  contour,  which  would  ruin  most 
compositions  at  once,  being  so  decided  in 
form,  while  others  are  too  bitty.  Still  another 
batch  leave  little  to  be  desired,  and  amongst 
these  we  find  the  work  of  John  Stewart,  Seestu, 
P  Rochnssen,  Pharmacist,  Shamrock  II, 
Orthoscope,  H  J.  Lees  and  W.  H.  Podore. 

NOTICE 

A  new  series  of  prize  competitions,  com¬ 
prising  many  of  exceptional  interest,  will  be 
announced  next  month. 


Portrait  Series  Competition. — We  offer  a  prize  of 
one  guinea  for  the  best  series  of  photographs,  say  from 
three  to  six,  taken  of  one  person  in  different  attitudes, 
and  from  different  positions.  We  think  this  should  be 
interesting,  because  it  is  so  rarely  done.  As  a  rule  one 
only  sees  one  side  of  a  person  in  the  family  album,  and 
therefore  the  portion  of  the  face  that  is  turned  away,  or 
that  part  clipped  off  for  trimming  reasons,  is  about  as 
unknown  to  us  as  the  other  side  of  the  moon,  and  we  can 
only  speculate.  Now  in  this  competition  we  trust  to  get 
a  pradfical  all-round  view  of  the  sitter,  which  means  a 
decidedly  better  grasp  of  his  or  her  personality.  The 
photographs  may  be  taken  either  indoors  or  out,  and 
they  may  be  all  mosaiced  together,  or  not,  just  as  the 
competitor  chooses.  The  competition  closes  January 
25th.  The  coupon  was  given  in  the  November  number. 


Cloud  Photograph  Competition.  Certificate. 

F.  J.  North,  Guernsey. 


General  Competition.— A  prize  of  12s.  6d.,  in  books 
sele<5ted  from  the  publications  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund, 
Humphries  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  is  offered  for  the  best  photo¬ 
graph  of  any  subjedl  and  by  any  process,  the  work  to  be 
judged  on  its  pi<5torial  and  technical  merits.  Any  sized 
photograph  is  eligible  from  whole-plate  size  downwards. 
The  competition  closes  January  25th,  and  the  coupon 
was  given  in  the  November  number. 

Descriptive  Essay  Competition  -We  offer  a  pri/e 
of  one  guinea  for  the  best  illustrated  essay  describing 
some  place  or  district  in  the  British  Isles.  The  contest 
we  had  in  connection  with  the  making  of  something  was 
so  satisfactory,  that  we  have  decided  that,  as  a  number  of 
readers  are  quite  capable  of  writing,  we  will  give  them 
a  chance  to  display  their  talents.  The  spot  about  which 
the  competitor  writes  may  be  either  a  stock  place,  or 
some  little-known  part  of  the  country.  If  the  former, 
we  shall  expect  the  familiar  view  standpoints  to  be  left 
severely  alone,  and  new  positions  chosen.  We  do  not 
place  any  restrictions  as  to  the  number  of  pictures,  there 
may  be  either  few  or  many,  but  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  matter  has  not  to  fill  more  than  two  pages  of 
the  magazine  exclusive  of  pictures.  The  writing  should 
be  chatty,  but  at  the  same  time  photographic  data  should 
be  included.  The  competition  closes  February  25th. 
The  coupon  was  given  in  the  December  number. 

Funny  Photograph  Competition. — We  offer  a 
prize  of  10s.  6d.  for  the  photograph  which  makes  us 
smile  most.  It  will  be  recollected  that  in  the  Yawning 
photograph,  the  prize  was  carried  off  by  the  effort  which 
made  the  staff  yawn  most;  this  time  we  are  going  to 
similarly  judge  the  picture  from  the  laughing  standpoint. 
The  photograph  therefore  which  causes  the  broadest 
grin  to  play  over  our  features  will  be  awarded  the 
above.  The  competition  closes  February  25th.  The 
coupon  was  given  in  the  December  number. 

Criticism  Competition. — We  offer  a  prize  of  10s. 
6d.  for  the  best  criticism  of  a  photograph  which  we 
shall  publish  later.  Alter  a  long  course  of  critical  column, 
the  critical  faculties  of  our  readers  should  be  acute.  We 
therefore  intend  giving  them  a  chance  to  show  what  they 
can  do  in  this  line.  In  the  Practical  and  Junior  circles 
there  are  quite  a  number  of  very  apt  critics,  and  here 
will  be  an  opportunity  for  them  to  let  the  great  British 
public  know  what  they  are  capable  of  in  this  particular 
line.  The  competition  closes  March  25th.  The  coupon 
is  given  in  this  number,  and  the  photograph  will  be 
reproduced  next  month. 

General  Competition. — A  prize  of  12s.  6d.,  in  books 
?ele<5ted  from  the  publications  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund, 
Humphries  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  is  offered  for  the  best  photo¬ 
graph  of  any  subject  and  by  any  process,  the  work  to 
l  e  judged  on  its  pi<5torial  and  technical  merits.  Any 
sized  photograph  is  eligible  from  whole-plate  size  down¬ 
wards.  The  competition  closes  March  25th  and  the 
coupon  is  given  in  this  number. 


GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  if  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate  coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the 
print  by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address 
and  other  particulars. 

Space  is  provided  for  a  nom-de-plume ,  if  competitors 
wish  to  employ  one,  but  in  any  case  the  full  name 
and  address  must  be  given,  which,  however,  will  usually 
not  be  published  unless  the  competitor  receives  an 
award. 

Photographs  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor, 
The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer ,  The  Country 
Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not  later  than  the 
specified  dates  to  be  in  time  for  the  succeeding  com¬ 
petition. 

The  prints,  manuscripts,  etc.,  sent  in  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable  either 
in  the  Critical  Column,  or  in  the  illustrated  articles,  or 
otherwise.  In  no  case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be 
returned. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor’s  own  work, 
and  may  be  any  size,  bnt  they  are  preferred  not  larger 
than  whole-plate.  They  need  not  be  mounted. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 
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Storing  and  Indexing  Negatives. — Many 
different  methods  have  been  advocated  for 
keeping  one’s  negatives  satisfactorily,  so  that 
not  only  may  they  be  protected  from  wear 
and  tear,  but  also  that  they  should  be  easily 
accessible  and  readily  referred  to.  The 
cheapest  plan  is  to  put  each  one  into  an 
envelope  attaching  to  it  a  number,  and  to  put 
twelve  negatives  so  enveloped  back  into  the 
empty  plate  box  from  whence  they  came.  The 
plate  box  may  be  then  numbered  outside  i  to 
12,  the  next  13  to  24,  and  so  on.  These  boxes 
may  be  simply  placed  in  a  row  upon  a  shelf. 
Some  kind  of  a  rough  book  must  be  provided 
for  pasting  in  proof  prints.  Stiff  brown  paper 
with  a  cover  of  cardboard  answers  well  enough, 
and  the  prints  need  not  be  well  finished  nor 
prepared  with  particular  care,  all  that  is 
necessary,  really,  is  that  they  should  be 
properly  identifiable.  From  each  negative  a 
print  is  pasted  in  this  book  by  the  four  corners, 
or  attached  by  means  of  gummed  paper,  and 
underneath  the  number  of  the  negative  is 
conspicuously  written  together  with  the  title, 
if  it  has  one,  though  this  latter  item  is  not  of 
great  moment.  To  see  what  negatives  you 
have  at  a  glance  you  simply  turn  over  the 
pages  of  the  file  book,  and  if  any  are  required 
you  note  their  numbers  and  take  them  out 
from  the  boxes,  returning  them  once  more  to 
their  right  places  when  done  with. 

Reversed  Negatives. — The  increasing  in¬ 
terest  in  carbon  printing  brings  with  it  the 
need  for  easy  methods  of  reversing  negatives, 
The  following  method  by  stripping  the  film  of 
an  ordinary  negative  from  the  glass  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  British  Journal.  “This  is 
looked  upon  by  some  as  a  difficult  and  risky 
operation,  while  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  It 
is  simplicity  itself.  Premising  that  the  nega¬ 
tive  has  been  alumed,  or  treated  with  formalin, 
to  prevent  the  film  from  curling  or  expanding 
when  stripped,  what  has  to  be  done  is  this  : — 
Place  it  on  a  levelling  stand  and  pour  on  some 
enamel  collodion  so  that  it  is  about  the  thirty- 
secondth  of  an  inch  thick.  This  by  reason  of 
its  thickness  will  take  an  hour  or  more, 
according  to  the  temperature,  to  thoroughly 
set.  When  set  it  is  placed  in  water  to  wash 
out  all  traces  of  ether  or  alcohol.  It  will 
be  found  more  economical,  and  save  time,  if 
some  more  pyroxyline  be  added  to  the 
collodion,  as  then  a  thinner  coating  will 
suffice,  and  it  will  take  less  time  to  set.  After 
all  the  solvents  of  the  collodion  are  washed 
away,  a  penknife  is  run  round  the  margin  of 
the  plate  to  cut  through  the  films.  It  is  then 
put  into  water,  to  which  a  few  drops  per 
ounce  of  hydrofluoric  acid  has  been  added. 
In  a  short  time  the  film  will  begin  to  detach 
itself  from  the  glass,  when  it  may  be  lifted  off 


and  placed  on  blotting  paper,  or  on  a  sheet  of 
glass,  to  dry.  We  then  have  a  negative  just 
analogous  to  one  taken  on  a  Tollable  film, 
which  can  be  printed  from  either  side  as 
desired.’’ 

To  Convert  Pinholes  into  Birds. — A 
somewhat  daring  expedient  is  recommended 
by  E.  W.  Newcombe,  in  The  Camera,  for 
converting  pinholes  in  the  sky  of  a  seascape 
negative  into  birds.  With  a  finely  pointed 
penknife  he  cuts  two  scratches,  very  small 
indeed,  out  from  the  sides  of  the  pinholes, 
making  each  one  smaller  and  smaller  in 
retreating  backwards  from  the  first.  These 
are  wings  for  the  birds,  and  the  excuse  for 
taking  this  unusual  proceeding  is  that  often 
the  balance  of  a  picture  can  be  improved  in 
that  way,  and  it  is  easier  to  so  alter  the 
pinholes  than  to  remove  them  by  spotting. 
This  is  certainly  an  original  notion  ;  we  have 
not  tried  it  ourselves,  but  it  seems  quite 
practicable. 

Intensification  of  Negatives. — The  well- 
washed  negative  is  first  treated  with  an  alum 
bath,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  have 
been  added.  The  following  bleaching  solution 


is  then  used : — 

Mercury  bichloride .  30  grms. 

Ammonium  chloride  .  30  ,, 

Distilled  water  .  600  ,, 


When  both  salts  have  been  dissolved,  five 
drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  added.  After 
a  short  washing  the  negative  is  immersed  in 
the  following  silver  cyanide  bath,  which  is 
prepared  in  two  solutions,  and  mixed  on  use  : — 


Solution  I. 

Potassium  cyanide  .  30  grms. 

Water .  600  ,, 

Solution  II. 

Silver  nitrate .  30  grms. 

Water .  600  ,, 

To  this  mixture  three  or  four  drops  of  nitric 
acid  should  be  added. — Chronik. 

Bichromate  Paper. — 

Ammonium  bichromate  ....  2  grms. 

Distilled  water  .  100  ccm. 

Glucose  .  2  grms. 


The  paper  is  floated  on  this  solution  for  three 
to  five  minutes,  and  is  left  for  a  short  time  in 
a  horizontal  position  ;  it  is  then  hung  up  in  a 
dark  place  to  dry.  It  is  printed  to  a  gray 
colour  under  a  negative  and  developed  in  the 
following  solution  : — 

Water .  100  ccm. 

Acetic  acid .  10  ,, 

Silver  nitrate .  1  grm. 

When  a  sufficiently  intense  tone  has  been 
obtained,  the  print  is  removed  from  the 
developer,  and  washed  in  several  changes  of 
clean  water.  In  drying  it  acquires  a  deep 
brown  tone. 

Pinholes  in  Negatives. — To  fill  up  pin¬ 
holes  in  negatives  the  following  method  is 
strongly  advocated  by  a  contributor  to  Photo¬ 
graphy.  Fill  up  the  holes  and  rub  the  trans¬ 
parent  spots  with  retouching  medium,  when 
it  will  be  found  that  by  using  a  suitable  pencil 
and  carefully  dotting,  it  is  quite  a  simple 
matter  to  match  the  densities,  the  result  defy¬ 
ing  detection.  A  magnifying  glass  will  be 
found  useful  for  this  operation. 
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A  Simple  Rocker. — Required,  piece  of 
timber  io"  x  5"  x  1",  two  nails  (one  and  a  half 
inch),  3  ft.  iron  wire  (diam.  2"),  a  strip  of  lead 


Fig.  1. 

weighing  2  lbs.,  two  strong  wire  staples. 
Having  got  your  piece  of  timber  properly 
squared,  join  the  middle  points  of  the  five  inch 
sides  (a  b  fig.  1).  About  two  inches  from  each 
end  of  this  line  hammer  in  a  nail,  this  done, 
file  off  the  heads  of  the  nails,  and  round  the 


Fig.  2. 


ends  with  your  file  ;  then  take  the  piece  of  wire 
and  make  a  small  hook  on  one  end,  round 
which  you  will  now  wrap  the  strip  of  lead. 
Now  join  the  middle  points  of  the  long  sides, 
along  this  line  put  the  non-weighted  end  of 


your  wire  (c  d  fig,  2)  which  you  fasten  in  this 
position  with  the  wire  staples.  Now  bend  the 
wire  into  the  form  shown  in  fig.  3  and  your 
rocker  is  complete. — Alfred  M .  Smith. 

To  Make  Wooden  Dishes  Waterproof  — 
Melt  together  in  an  old  tin  pan  or  dish  ; — 


Common  brown  resin .  ijr-lb. 

Beeswax  .  2  oz. 


When  quite  liquid,  flow  over  surface  required. 
The  article  to  be  coated  should  be  well  dried 
and  warmed. 


Sepia  Prints  without  Silver. — Take  some 
of  the  sepia  used  in  water-colour  painting  and 
dissolve  it  on  a  small  plate,  until  it  forms  a 
very  thick  liquid  ;  to  a  part  of  this  liquid  add  ; 

Potassium  bichromate  (sat.  sol.)  4  pts. 

Aqueous  solution  of  gum  arabic 
of  the  consistency  of  light 

varnish  . .  .  4  pts. 

These  three  solutions  well  blended  form  a 
liquid  which  must  be  spread  with  a  large 
brush  over  a  sheet  of  paper,  fixed  with  draw¬ 
ing-pins  at  the  four  corners  to  a  board.  The 
paper  must  be  allowed  to  absorb  the  solution 
for  about  two  minutes.  The  liquid  should 
penetrate  the  paper  until  it  is  of  an  even 
brown  or  yellowish-gray  tint.  Dry  before  the 
fire.  The  exposure  to  the  sun  may  vary  from 
five  to  seven  minutes,  or  to  a  diffuse  light 
from  one  to  two  hours.  On  removing  the 
print  from  the  frame,  develop  in  tepid  water. 
Gradually  the  image  appears;  when  it  is  of 
the  desired  tone  wash  thoroughly  under  the 
cold-water  tap,  and  hang  it  up  to  dry.  When 
dry,  the  print  is  ready. 

To  Remove  Varnish  from  a  Negative. — 
Place  the  negative  in  a  porcelain,  or  glass,  or 
vulcanite,  but  not  celluloid  dish.  Cover  with 
methylated  spirit  and  rock  gently,  and  cover 
over  with  a  hit  of  card  to  prevent  needless 
evaporation  and  smell.  After,  say,  five 
minutes,  rub  with  a  tuft  of  clean  cotton  wool. 
If  the  varnish  is  not  entirely  removed,  add  a 
little  more  spirit  and  a  few  drops  of  strong 
ammonia,  rock  gently,  and  again  rub  with  a 
plug  of  wool.  After  all  the  varnish  is  re¬ 
moved,  rinse  ir.  clean  methylated  spirit  and 
blot  off  with  clean  blotting,  again  rinse  with 
spirit,  and  dry  spontaneously. 

Reducers. — Messrs.  Lumiere  Brothers  and 
Seyewitz  have  published  the  results  of  a  series 
of  experiments  conducted  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  what  reducing  substances  act 
upon  the  silver  image  with  greater  effedt  on 
the  denser  parts.  Very  few  substances  seem 
to  have  this  property.  One  of  these  is  an  acid 
solution  of  oxygenized  water,  the  other  is 
potassium  permanganate,  also  employed  in  an 
acid  solution.  The  formula  is  as  follows  : — 


Potassium  permanganate  . .  0  5  grms. 

Sulphuric  acid  (strong)  ....  1  grm. 

Water  .  1  litre. 


Roller  Films:  A  Hint  for  Develop¬ 
ment. — To  develop  roller  films,  place  them 
upon  a  waste  negative  glass,  fastening  down 
at  each  end  with  a  rubber  band,  which,  of 
course,  must  be  kept  clear  of  the  image.  The 
bands  need  not  be  removed  until  the  film  has 
been  fixed  and  dried. 

To  gild  or  silver  wood,  first  coat  the  wood 
with  size  made  of  a  clear  solution  of  gelatine. 
Whilst  this  is  moist  on  the  wood  apply  to  it 
gold  or  silver  leaf  Bronze  powder  mixed 
with  copal  varnish  may  also  be  used. 

If  the  shutters  of  dark  slides  work  stiffly,  rub 
some  powdered  black  lead  along  the  edges. 

Rubber  stoppers  are  advocated  in  preference 
to  those  of  glass. 

Wavy  marks  on  a  negative  are  usually  due 
to  dirty  dishes. 
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In  this  column  we  criticise  the  work  of  amateurs,  and 
reproduce  especially  good  or  especially  bad  examples, 
pointing  out  the  faults  or  the  beauties.  The  prints  must 
be  sent  flat,  accompanied  by  threepence  in  stamps,  the 
package  marked  “  The  Critic  ”  on  the  outside,  the 
name  and  address  of  sender  being  written  on  the 
necessary  coupon  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print.  The 
Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  prints.  “  The  Critic” 
coupon  must  be  cut  from  the  current  number  of 
The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer ,  and  is  only  avail¬ 
able  up  to  the  date  specified.  A  special  coupon  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  Foreign  and  Colonial  readers  available  for 
“  The  Critic  ”  of  any  date.  Foreign  stamps  will  be 
accepted  if  their  value  is  equivalent  to  the  English  ones. 
We  trust  that  all  who  really  wish  to  gain  improvement, 
both  artistically  and  technically,  will  avail  themselves  of 
this  column,  which  has  been  of  great  use  to  a  large 
number  of  amateurs  since  its  commencement  in  1895, 
under  the  title  of  “  The  Critical  Column.”  The  advice 
of  friends  who  are  perhaps  afraid  of  saying  anything 
which  may  be  likely  to  offend  is  not  to  be  relied  upon, 
and  a  candid  critique  from  those  who  have  no  personal 
interest  in  the  artist  is  of  very  great  use  indeed. 

Special  Notice.  —  Those  who  desire  a  special 
criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for  its 
appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  prim 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  criticism  of 
equivalent  length  by  post  within  a  few  days,  pointing 
out,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  faults  of  the  picture,  and  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  in  future.  For  this  no 
coupon  is  required,  but  name  of  sender  should  be 
written  on  back  of  each  photograph.  We  also  reserve 
the  right  to  reproduce  any  of  the  photographs  sent 
in  for  this  purpose  should  thev  sufficiently  “point  a 
moral.”  Address  letters,  The  Editor  of  The  Practical 
and  Junior  Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Lyewood. — This  looks  better  when  an  inch 
is  cut  off  the  bottom,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  off  the  top.  We  should  fancy  that  warm 
carbon  on  a  tinted  paper  would  suit  the  char- 
after  of  the  photograph.  You  should  put  a 
few  clouds  in.  The  mist  effeft  is  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  pronounced  to  call  for  a  grey  paper. 

F.  F. — This  is  spoilt  by  the  young  man,  who 
is  not  in  a  sufficiently  piftorial  costume,  and 
should  not  therefore  have  been  taken.  Techni¬ 
cally  your  work  is  passable,  but  you  slightly 
overexp'osed,  one  second  would  have  been 
ample.  Do  not  use  this  class  of  mount  for 
piftorial  work,  and  do  not  employ  P.O.F.  To 
make  the  most  of  the  present  negative  trim 
exaftly  half  an  inch  off  the  left,  and  a  good 
inch  off  the  right. 

Turnberry. — This  will  hardly  do,  you  see  ; 
there  is  absolutely  no  interest,  the  boat  is  such 
a  long  way  off,  and  the  clouds  are  not  very 
strong,  as  it  were,  save  at  one  point.  In  a 
photograph  of  this  charafter,  where  nothing 
but  water  and  sky  is  present,  the  clouds  in  the 
latter  must  be  extremely  fine,  and  the  lighting 
of  the  former  very  pronounced,  to  make  any¬ 
thing  really  nice. 

Belvoir. — Yes,  it  would  make  a  very  good 
enlargement,  but  to  make  the  most  of  it,  it 
would  have  to  be  circular.  Draw  a  circle 
just  three-quarters  of  an  inch  across  round  the 
figure,  and  you  will  see  what  we  mean. 


Devonian  — This  is  rather  piftorial,  but  we 
think  you  could  have  made  it  more  so  by 
going  close  up  to  the  bridge,  and  making  the 
approach  through  the  arch  more  important, 
for  that  bit  seems  to  promise  piftorially. 
There  appears  to  be  fog  towards  the  top  of 
your  print,  which  we  cannot  account  for  unless 
your  dark  slide  leaks.  The  inner  portion  of 
the  arch  should  have  been  perfectly  black  to 
get  a  real  good  vista  effeft  through  it. 

Snooks. — This  with  a  sky  printed  in  will  be 
fairly  satisfaftory.  The  composition,  how¬ 
ever,  would  have  been  better  the  other  way 
up  on  the  plate.  Cut  an  inch  and  a  half  off 
the  right  and  an  inch  off  the  left,  then  you  will 
see  the  part  which  was  most  worth  taking. 
You  have  very  slightly  overexposed. 

Blue  Peter. — Very  well  trimmed  indeed. 
The  boats  make  quite  a  nice  composition  thus 
treated.  You  should  not  use  P.O.P.,  how¬ 
ever.  In  C  C  platinotype  you  would  get  a 
much  better  result. 

Aluma. — The  child  has  a  strained  expres¬ 
sion,  and  is  rather  high  up  in  the  circle. 
Otherwise  this  would  have  been  pretty,  Try 
again,  and  let  her  look  either  down  or  direftly 
at  you. 

Saxon. — This  looks  flat  somehow.  We  fancy 
that  if  you  printed  a  good  deal  darker  the 
ensemble  would  be  improved,  but  we  are  not 
sure.  Of  course,  as  you  say,  you  are  some¬ 
what  limited  in  the  matter  of  exposure,  but  we 
fancy  that  in  this  case  a  quicker  one  would 
have  resulted  in  a  better  negative.  There  is 
not  sufficient  subjeft  either  in  your  effort. 

M.  G.  Brighton. — Very  good,  indeed,  for  a 
horse  photograph.  We  do  not  like  the  tone  a 
bit,  however  Try  platinotype  and  print  in 
clouds,  and  trim  precisely  as  you  have  done  in 
the  present  case. 

Ignoramus. — Spoilt  by  too  much  detail  in 
the  surroundings,  which  is  a  pity,  as  the  old 
lady  looks  quite  a  charafter.  You  can  turn 
out  a  satisfaftory  negative,  but  you  must 
recolleft  that  where  everything  is  sharp  there 
cannot  be  any  atmospheric  effeft. 

Sally  Brass. — There  is  something  very 
wrong  with  this,  we  fancy  it  is  a  bit  under¬ 
exposed,  or  else  you  are  not  up  to  developing. 
Views  of  this  charafter  are  awkward  to  take, 
and  should  not  be  attempted.  You  do  not 
tone  far  enough. 

G.  C.  Vasmer. — A  nice  effeft  of  sunlight 
and  shadow,  and  with  a  couple  of  inches  cut 
off  the  top,  and  a  little  more  care  in  printing 
you  will  make  a  satisfaftory  pifture. 

Jackq. — Spoilt  by  the  men,  and  by  the  fact 
that  you  have  moved  the  camera  during  ex¬ 
posure.  You  gave  the  right  length  of  time, 
however.  You  must  study  art  a  bit  more. 

N.  B. — This  appears  to  be  underexposed, 
and  the  roadway  is  somewhat  stiff.  It  was  a 
mistake  to  have  so  much  to  the  right,  trim 
off  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  The  com¬ 
position  is  then  fairly  decent. 

Ballacowle  — Very  pretty  indeed,  beautiful 
tonality,  and  nice  composition.  Cut  another 
quarter  of  an  inch  off  the  sky,  however,  to  get 
the  best  effeft. 
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Excelsior. — This  is  a  tree  study,  which  so 
far  as  composition  goes  is  excellent,  but  which 
is  entirely  spoilt  by  its  dreadful  hardness, 
which  in  the  original  is  more  pronounced  than 
in  the  reproduction.  With  regard  to  the 
lighting,  we  do  not  find  any  fault  with  it 


particularly,  the  nice  shadows  break  up  the 
ground  beautifully,  which  if  it  were  not  for 
them  would  be  plain  and  uninteresting,  because 
not  sufficiently  provided  in  the  matter  of 
brushwood.  This  fault  of  hardness  is  one  which 
amateurs  find  great  difficulty  in  fighting, 
especially  under  climatic  conditions  like  those 
which  must  have  been  present  when  this 
photograph  was  taken.  The  only  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  give  a  longer  exposure,  and  to  use 
some  developer  other  than  hydrochinone.  We 
may  as  well  say  right  off  that  to  photograph  a 
scene  with  as  much  contrast  in  it  as  this,  is  a 
task  which  would  puzzle  even  a  past  master 
in  the  art,  and  it  is  safer  for  the  tyro  to  leave 
such  views  alone. 

Neslington. — Is  this  a  photograph  of  a  cat 
or  a  pump  ?  If  the  former  you  should  have 
been  closer  up  to  the  feline,  if  the  latter  it  was 
not  worth  taking.  Develop  a  bit  further  next 
time,  and  thus  get  a  stronger  negative. 

Captain. — This  would  have  been  better  if 
the  dog’s  head  had  been  turned  towards  you. 
It  will  do  technically.  Trim  away  a  good  bit 
of  the  surroundings. 

Photo. — You  have  two  good  models,  we 
think,  the  boy  especially.  You  ought  not  to 
have  posed  them  just  as  if  they  were  having 
their  photographs  taken.  You  should  have 
had  some  little  story  for  them  to  portray. 
Try  them  both  again,  they  should  be  good 
pictorial  capital. 


E.  W.  T  — You  obtain  a  pretty  photograph 
when  you  cut  an  inch  off  the  top  of  your 
present  print.  You  see,  you  sacrificed  fore¬ 
ground  to  tree  tops  with  the  usual  inevitable 
result,  top-heaviness. 

Glynluce. — This  will  not  do,  the  lighting 
is  certainly  rather  good  and  uncommon,  but 
the  whole  means  nothing.  The  figure  is 
wrongly  placed,  and  there  is  no  attempt  at 
composition.  Also  either  the  camera  has 
moved  or  you  have  not  focussed  correCtly. 

Nautical. — This  criticism  is  more  for  our 
professional  brethren  than  for  amateurs, 
because  they  are  more  likely  to  fall  into  the 
trap  intowhich  Nautical  has  put  his  foot.  There 
is  a  great  tendency  in  this  kind  of  work  to 
think  that  surroundings  do  not  matter,  and 
that  the  pose  of  the  lower  limbs  is  immaterial, 
provided  that  the  expression  is  all  right. 
Nothing  could  be  a  bigger  mistake.  Here  for 
instance  we  have  a  young  lady  who  ought  to 
be  enjoying  herself  on  the  sands,  sitting  on  a 
drawing-room  skin  mat,  and  apparently 
possessing  onlv  one  leg.  Now,  we  do  not 
suppose  that  with  regard  to  the  first  fault  the 
photographer  could  be  expected  to  turn  his 
studio  into  a  replica  of  Margate  sands  for  one 
sitter,  but  we  wonder  that  he  did  not  think 
that  for  an  outdoor  costume  a  garden  seat 


would  have  been  more  suitable,  or  if  a  garden 
seat  was  not  available,  why  not  have  allowed 
the  girl  to  stand  up  against  a  plain  back¬ 
ground,  and  thus  by  doing  away  with  all 
accessories  banish  the  chances  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  anything  unsuitable  ?  This  standing 
attitude  would  also  have  done  away  with  the 
one-legged  effect  previously  mentioned.  Please 
think  of  this  next  time,  Nautical,  and  do  not 
do  such  a  thing  again. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Excelsior. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Nautical. 
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F.  C.  W. — This  apparently  suffers  from 
overexposure,  you  see  it  was  a  very  bright 
day  and  your  subjeft  was  well  lighted.  The 
other  way  up  on  the  plate  too  would  have 
made  the  composition  more  satisfactory.  You 
can  get  a  couple  of  pictures  from  your  present 
negative,  better  in  composition  than  the 
original,  by  trimming  2^  inches  off  the  left  for 
No.  1,  and  two  inches  off  the  left  and  an  inch 
and  a  half  off  the  right  for  No.  2. 

Doctor. — This  would  be  all  right  if  the 
models  were  younger,  but  as  it  stands  cne  feels 
inclined  to  think  that  the  young  lady  was  quite 
old  enough  to  have  thrown  away  dolls,  while 
the  young  gentleman  would  be  more  likely  to 
indulge  in  some  less  juvenile  pastime  than 
playing  doctor.  This  is  a  great  mistake  which 


junior  photographers  fall  into  ;  they  pose 
young  persons  as  if  they  were  children  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen,  and  of  course  the  result¬ 
ing  picture  is  necessarily  somewhat  silly, 
as  in  the  present  case.  It  only  needed  just  a 
wee  bit  of  thought  to  devise  some  suitable 
pursuit  for  these  two,  who,  being  otherwise 
engaged  than  they  are  at  present  would  have 
made  capital  models.  There  are  one  or  two 
minor  defects  in  the  picture,  such  as  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  fancy  screen  into  what,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  ground,  is  a  backyard,  but  these 
trivialities  are,  of  course,  completely  swamped 
by  the  serious  mistake  mentioned  previously. 

H.  S.  Thompson. — This  is  spoilt  by  the 
boat  with  the  four  oars  exactly  repeating 
each  other.  You  should  have  shipped  them, 
and  had  the  boat  more  to  the  left.  Lighting 
and  technique  passable,  and  we  are  glad  to 
see  you  employ  carbon. 

Prunella. — The  lighting  is  the  best  part 
about  this,  but  there  are  two  distinct  pictures. 
Slice  the  print  in  two  down  the  middle,  and 
you  will  see  what  we  mean.  We  fancy  you 
have  fogged  your  Velox. 


River. — This  is  too  finniky,  that  is,  you 
have  used  too  small  a  stop,  and  by  giving  a 
snap-shot  have  lost  atmosphere.  The  reedy 
foreground  is  somewhat  pronounced,  and  there 
is  too  much  sky.  RecolleCt  that  it  is  practic¬ 
ally  impossible  to  get  a  pictorial  photograph 
of  a  view  like  this  at  noonday.  You  should 
wait  until  evening  when  the  lengthening 
shadows  would  perhaps  give  you  breadth. 

j Esmond. — There  is  too  much  in  this  to 
make  a  picture,  both  in  the  way  of  verdure 
and  detail.  Try  something  a  little  less 
cramped  the  next  time,  and  remember  when 
the  trees  are  in  full  leaf  and  bunched  up 
together,  they  cannot  be  photographed  satis¬ 
factorily. 

Molus. — We  do  not  like  this  a  bit,  the 
child  is  too  bunched  up  and  too  evidently 
sitting  for  her  photograph.  The  technique  is 
satisfactory. 

Rover  — Photographs  of  waterfalls  will  not 
do.  This  is  fairly  well  taken,  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  a  picture.  We  commend  yonr 
trimming  method. 

J.  O — This  might  have  been  very  pretty 
indeed,  but  for  a  tiny  fault,  which  tiny 
fault,  however,  just  means  failure.  The 
technique  is  good,  and  the  children,  who  are, 
we  presume,  supposed  to  be  engaged  in 
capturing  Crustacea,  are  blissfully  unconscious 
of  the  camera.  Where,  then,  does  the  reason 
for  failure  come  in  ?  Well,  because  these  said 
youngsters  are  too  central,  and  because  while 
the  rest  of  the  picture  brims  over  with  interest, 
there  is  a  good  quarter  of  an  inch  of  space 
towards  the  left-hand  bottom  corner  which 
apparently  contains  nothing  to  attract,  and  is 
consequently  quite  useless.  The  best  thing  to 


be  done  under  the  circumstances  is  to  make 
an  upright  composition  of  the  whole,  by 
trimming  off  not  quite  half  an  inch  from  the 
left,  and  a  good  half  inch  from  the  right. 
Another  way,  as  the  cookery  books  say, 
would  be  to  trim  half  an  inch  from  the  right 
and  add  a  half-inch  of  sky.  This  leaves  the 
bare  space  in  certainly,  but  as  it  eliminates  a 
lot  of  the  detail  and  interest  on  the  right-hand 
side,  the  lack  of  balance  i?  not  felt,  while  the 
figures  are  not  quite  as  central. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Doctor. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  J.  O. 
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C.  Pqnting. — Although  your  view  shows 
fair  selective  powers  it  is  not  a  success,  at  all 
events  in  its  present  position.  We  do  not 
think  the  printing  process  does  it  justice,  and 
it  is  certainly  somewhat  square.  How  do  you 
think  it  looks  when  half  an  inch  is  cut  off  the 
left  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  off  the  top  ?  Get 
some  carbon,  either  green  or  standard  brown, 
and  see  what  the  effect  is  then.  Next  time  we 
should  advise  you  to  give  a  slightly  longer 
exposure,  and  select  a  subject  with  stronger 
outlines  and  not  so  much  in  it.  No.  2.  It  is 
spoilt  by  not  having  one  of  the  tree  trunks 
sufficiently  central,  that  is  they  seem  to  be 
sliding  out  of  the  sides,  and  consequently  no 
balance.  Otherwise  this  would  have  done. 
Cut  the  present  print  in  two,  exadtly  down 
the  middle,  and  save  the  right-hand  half. 

Captain. — This  is  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  weak  composition  we  have  seen  for  a  long 
time.  The  photographer  chose  good  materials, 
was  a  capable  technician,  and  arranged  his 
lighting  beautifully,  but  notwithstanding  this 
he  did  not  produce  a  picture.  Why  ?  The 
left-hand  portion  of  the  study  composes  very 
well  indeed,  the  paint-box  nicely  balances  the 
flowers,  and  prevents  a  top-heavy  appearance, 
while  the  background  is  nicely  subdued. 
The  reason  for  the  failure  lies  in  the  paint 
brush  on  the  extreme  right,  which  by  its 
strong  line  forms  an  inverted  pyramid  which 


cannot  be  got  rid  of,  and  an  inverted  pyramid, 
through  its  want  of  balance,  is  always  certain 
to  be  an  eyesore.  This  is  most  regrettable, 
but  happily  not  irreparable.  If  the  artist  will 
take  two  pieces  of  paper,  and  cover  up  exactly 
half  an  inch  of  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
reproduction  with  one  bit,  and  half  an  inch 
of  the  right-hand  side  with  the  other,  he  will 
see  exactly  what  we  mean.  By  trimming  in 
this  fashion  the  weak  composition  is  hidden, 
and  a  really  pleasing  pidure  produced. 

Beginner. — Altogether  too  spotty,  and  you 
have  sacrificed  foreground  to  tree  tops,  which 
means  that  to  secure  balance  you  must  cut 
away  four  inches  off  the  top  of  your  print. 
Give  a  longer  exposure  next  time,  and  do  not 
seled  a  day  which  is  quite  so  sunny. 


Several  criticisms  are  unavoidably  held  over  till 
next  month . 

Submitted  for  criticism  by  Captain. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED 
DURING  THE  MONTH. 

We  undertake  the  registration  ot  photographs  at 
Stationers’  Hall.  The  fee  is  is.  6d.  for  each  registra¬ 
tion.  Two  copies  of  each  photograph  should  be  sent 
unmounted ,  and  packed  flat  between  cardboard.  We 
reserve  the  right  to  reproduce,  in  miniature ,  any  photo¬ 
graphs  sent  to  us  for  registration.  This  should  prove  an 
excellent  means  of  introducing  the  work  of  enterprising 
photographers  to  the  photographic  print  sellers.  All 
letters  in  connexion  with  registration  should  be  sent  to 
our  London  Office,  Amen  Corner,  E.C.,  and  any 
requiring  reply  should  have  a  stamp  enclosed. 

Two  photographs  of  the  Flood  at  South  Shields. 
Andrew  Moir,  Brinkburn  Crescent,  South  Shields. 

Photograph  of  Biglees  Falls,  Ayrshire.  Matthew 
John  Clark,  393,  Cathcart  Road,  Glasgow. 

Photograph,  Audience  in  Imperial  Theatre,  Birming¬ 
ham.  Arnold  George  Montfort,  536,  Coventry  Road, 
Small  Heath,  Birmingham. 


Hnswers  to  CoiTespoitfcnta. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different 
subje<fts  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is 
expected  in  the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  be 
received  on  or  before  the  3rd  of  each  month,  and  the 
earlier  the  better.  The  Editor  will  answer  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters  photographic  by 
post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be  enclosed; 
but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
Editorial  Coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue,  whether  the  reply  is  required 
by  post  or  in  the  magazine. — One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address: — The  Editor  of  The  Practical  and  Junior 
Photographer ,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Avenir  asks  if  we  can  recommend  a  half-plate  camera 
capable  of  answering  all  reasonable  demands  an  amateur 
is  likely  to  make,  such  as  copying  to  the  same  size, 
enlarging,  architectural  and  field  work  generally.  We 
can.  Avenir  must  purchase  a  plain  substantial  bellows 
camera,  and  he  need  not  give  as  much  as  the  price 
mentioned,  five  guineas.  Probably  £4,  or  even  less, 
will  buy  an  apparatus  sufficiently  good.  On  the  other 
hand  the  lens  must  be  purchased  separately,  and  we 
strongly  advise  one  of  the  casket  sets  containing  four 
different  lenses,  which  can  be  had  for  about  £2. 

Alnwick. — The  flash  lamp  mentioned  is  a  satisfactory 
instrument.  As  to  your  other  enquiry,  it  seems  to  us 
the  Critic  Column  exactly  meets  what  you  want.  If  you 
read  the  notes  given  there  you  will  find  very  frequently 
all  the  information  required. 

J.  E  Lord. — Your  letter  is  a  most  useful  one  to  us,  as 
it  keeps  us  in  touch  with  the  novice,  a  position  difficult 
to  uphold  when  one  has  been  working  at  photography 
for  many  years.  We  should  like  to  reply  to  your 
questions  in  full,  but  it  would  take  us  hours  and  occupy 
the  whole  of  the  magazine.  But  the  points  you  want 
clearing  up  are  matters  we  have  been  dealing  with  ever 
since  our  magazine  started,  and  if  you  turn  through 
back  numbers  you  will  find  your  questions  answered  in 
many  places.  They  cannot  be  replied  to  briefly  in  a 
sentence  or  two.  To  give  any  adequate  explanation 
and  full  reasons  for  statements  many  pages  are  needed. 
However,  we  keep  the  letter  by  us,  and  hope  to  work 
through  ihe  old  ground  once  more  for  the  benefit 
and  use  of  new  subscribers. 

Pendleton. — Reduce  the  negative  with  potassium 
ferricyanide  and  hypo.  The  formula  has  been  given 
many  times  in  our  notes  column,  or,  as  an  alternative, 
back  the  plates  before  you  go  out  into  the  field. 

Novo  asks  why  in  Photographic  exhibitions  so  few 
English  gold  frames  are  exhibited.  Because  the  com¬ 
paratively  low  tones  and  the  monochrome  nature  of  a 
photograph  are  accentuated  by  the  brilliance  of  gold, 
suitable  though  it  may  be  for  paintings.  That  is  why 
frames  of  quieter  tones  are  adopted  by  people  of  good 
taste  for  photographs. 

H.  H.  Thomson. — We  are  obliged  for  your  letter. 
We  have  in  previous  years  had  one  or  two  competitions 
of  the  kind  mentioned,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  some¬ 
thing  of  a  similar  character  will  be  repeated  in  the 
future. 

J.  McLeod. — Your  suggestion  will  in  all  probability  be 
adopted.  We  have  had  similar  ones  before. 


Edited  by  Percy  Lund,  (“Matthew  Surface”). 
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NOTES  ON 

PHOTOGRAPHING  INTERIORS. 


By  Percy  Lund. 


TH  E  '  photo¬ 
graphs  of 
interiors 
which  come  in  to 
T  he  Practical  and 
Junior  Photographer 
in  connection  with 
the  Critical  Column 
and  other  features, 
tell  us  one  thing, 
and  tell  it  very 
emphatically :  that 
the  greatest  technical  failing  lies  in 
underexposure  and  overdevelopment, 
that  is  to  say,  the  prints  are  “hard,” 
as  the  expression  goes,  meaning 
that  the  contrasts  are  too  strong, 
some  parts  too  black,  other  parts  too 


white.  Of  course,  if  one  underexposes 
and  is  consequently  compelled  after¬ 
wards  to  force  development  in  order  to 
get  a  printable  image,  the  work  is  sure 
to  be  hard  ;  on  the  other  hand,  many 
who  give  ample  exposure  are 
so  anxious  to  see  full  detail  in 
the  darkest  corners,  that  they 
go  on  rocking  the  dish  until  the 
light  objeCts  in  the  picture  be¬ 
come  so  dense  that  they  print  in 
outline  only,  and  in  this  way 
the  result  can  be  made  almost,  if  not 
quite,  as  bad  as  where  both  under¬ 
exposure  and  overdevelopment  have 
taken  place. 

To  produce  a  good  interior  negative 
which  will  give  a  right  kind  of  print, 
expose  fully,  develop  softly  with  dilute 
developer,  and  be  extremely  careful 
not  to  carry  development  too  far,  and 
so  block  up  the  high-lights.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  darkest  corners  of 
a  room  or  a  hall  should  be  distinctly 
visible  ;  it  is  very  much  better  indeed 
that  their  appearance  should  be  as  the 
eye  sees  them — with  ocular  light  and 
shade — if  we  may  be  permitted  the 
expression.  To  bring  out  detail  all 
over,  and  to  attempt  to  disperse  the 
shadows,  is  to  sacrifice  perspective  and 
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relief  of  objects  and,  in  short,  to 
deprive  the  result  of  much  of  its  beauty. 
As  an  example  of  what  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  insufficient  development  by 
many,  take  illustration  No.  i.,  where 
the  detail  in  some  of  the  dark  parts  is 
quite  lost,  but  there  is  almost  a  stereo¬ 
scopic  effeCt,  and  the  objeCts  possess 
the  appearance  of  reality  in  as  great  a 
degree  as  a  photograph  can  possibly 
impart  to  them. 

Now,  in  regard  to  interior  photo¬ 
graphy,  we  find  a  few  erroneous  notions 
very  prevalent  whenever  we  come  in 
contaCt  with  photographers.  In  the 
first  place  there  are  not  a  few  men  who 
think  that  they  must  have  one  of  the 


little,  indeed,  that  most  people  would 
never  notice  it. 

Then  again,  in  regard  to  plates, 
photographers,  especially  novices,  get 
hold  of  wrong  ideas.  One  does  not 
need  a  very  rapid  plate  for  interiors ; 
one  of  moderate  rapidity  will  do  quite 
as  well,  if  not  better,  than  the  express 
speeds  essential  for  such  things  as 
birds  in  flight,  or  railway  trains,  or 
rapidly  moving  objecfts  of  any  kind, 
and  the  plates,  although  better  when 
backed,  need  not  necessarily  be  so,  for 
the  effecft  of  halation,  if  it  makes  itself 
visible,  can  be  subsequently  removed 
by  judicious  reduction. 

Let  us  refer  the  reader  once  more  to 


tip-top  lenses,  costing  we  do  not  know 
how  many  pounds.  We  draw  their 
especial  notice  to  example  No.  2,  the 
interior  of  a  church  on  the  next  page. 
This  was  taken  with  a  single  landscape 
lens  costing  about  12s.  6d.  Make  no 
mistake,  we  do  not  recommend  single 
landscape  lenses  for  interior  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  in  our  own  case  the  nega¬ 
tive  was  accidentally  taken  with  a 
single  landscape  instead  of  a  rectilinear, 
the  type  of  lens  properly  suited  for 
interiors,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
single  landscape  lens  has  scarcely  im¬ 
parted  any  distortion  to  the  picture,  so 
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the  second  illustration.  Up  in  the 
“intricately  crossed”  rafters  of  the 
church  will  be  seen  a  small  window  of 
two  lights.  This  is  a  bane  to  the 
photographer  in  dealing  with  this  par¬ 
ticular  building,  it  is  “  the  little  win¬ 
dow  where  the  sun  comes  peeping  in 
at  morn,”  and  the  verger  quotes  several 
cases  on  record  where  he  has  been 
asked  to  cover  the  window  up  with  a 
cloth,  whilst  the  photographer  was  at 
work.  That  procedure  is  desirable, 
but  troublesome.  The  next  best  thing 
to  do  is  to  work  on  a  dull  day,  and  to 
subsequently  reduce  the  disc  of  light 
which  will  make  its  appearance  in  the 
untreated  negative,  until  the  window 
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becomes  properly  visible  and  the 
rafters  clearly  outlined.  Nearly  five 
minutes’  careful  treatment  with  potas¬ 
sium  ferricyanide  and  hypo  applied  by 
means  of  a  brush  was  necessary  in  this 
case,  and  whilst  in  the  first  rough  print 
made  from  the  negative  nothing  could 
be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that. 


window  but  the  distant  landscape 
came  faintly,  but  sufficiently  into  view. 
No  backed  plate  was  used  in  this  case. 
Of  course  the  sun  was  not  shining 
in  at  the  window  at  the  time,  though 
it  was  throwing  its  beams  on  to  the 
lake  and  trees  in  the  distance. 

An  important  point  in  dealing  with 


window  but  a  white  patch  of  light,  in 
the  print  from  which  this  illustration 
has  been  made  nothing  unusual  is 
noticeable. 

The  larger  the  interior,  speaking 
generally,  the  easier  it  is  to  photo¬ 
graph.  When  one  has  to  deal  with 
small  rooms  a  good  deal  more  fiddling 
about  is  usually  necessary  to  get  a 
suitable  point  of  view,  and  to  avoid 
actually  facing  a  window.  There  are 
times,  however,  when  one  must  include 
a  window  as,  for  instance,  in  our  No. 
3  illustration,  Mr.  Ruskin’s  vacant 
chair.  In  this  case  the  negative  was 
carefully  developed  for  the  interior, 
with  the  result  that  the  window  be¬ 
came  so  dense  as  not  to  show  even  the 
frame  work  in  the  first  print.  Here 
again  we  brought  potassium  ferri¬ 
cyanide  to  the  rescue,  and  with  a  wad 
of  cotton  wool  worked  away  carefully 
until  the  excess  of  density  was  reduced, 
and  not  only  the  framework  of  the 
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small  interiors  is  to  reduce  the  height 
of  the  camera.  If  the  full  extent  of 
the  tripod  is  used,  a  somewhat  false 
effedt  is  produced,  and  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  as  a  general  rule  when 
people  are  examining  interiors  they 


are  seated  in  a  chair.  It  will  be  a  safe 
arrangement  therefore  to  lower  the 
camera  to  about  the  height  of  a 
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person  when  sitting  down.  One 
must  caution  the  photographer  also 
against  an  unnatural  desire  to  use 
excessively  wide-angle  lenses.  It  is 
quite  true  that  a  lens  of  wide 
angle  must  be  used  when  working 
in  a  confined  area,  but  let  it  be  no 
wider  than  absolutely  necessary  to 
include  the  objeCts  desired,  and,  of 
course,  in  regard  to  lenses,  the  most 
useful  are  the  interchangeable  kind 
where,  if  one  particular  angle  does  not 
suit,  another  can  be  substituted  for  it. 
The  photographer  who  has  only  one 
lens  at  his  command  will  find  himself 
hampered  on  all  sides.  Whether  for 
outdoor  or  indoor  work  no  photo¬ 
grapher  should  be  without  a  combina¬ 
tion  or  a  casket  lens.  These  then  are 
briefly  the  main  points  to  observe  in 
connexion  with  interior  photography. 

THE  BEST  PRINTING 
PROCESSES. 

By  the  Editor. 

A  series  of  four  brief  articles  on  the  manipula¬ 
tions  in  the  following  printing  processes: — 

1.  Hot-Bath  Platinotype. 

2.  Cold-Bath  Platinotype. 

3.  Bromide  Paper. 

4.  Carbon  Paper. 

No.  i.  Hot  Bath  Platinotype  Paper. 

''HE  only  platinum  paper  which  is 
developed  by  the  hot  bath,  and 
which  gives  sepia  prints,  is  that 
manufactured  by  the  Platinotype 
Company.  The  ordinary  cold-bath 
platinum  paper  yields  prints  which  are 
black  and  white,  and  the  constant  use 
of  this  paper  by  the  sun  artist  gives 
rise  to  feelings  of  monotony  when  ex¬ 
amining  a  series  of  prints.  In  reason¬ 
able  bounds  the  greater  the  variety  of 
tints  or  tones  obtained  by  the  photo¬ 
grapher,  the  more  pleasurable  and 
satisfactory  will  his  results  be.  Cold- 
bath  paper,  as  is  now  pretty  well 
known,  can  be  treated  with  a  small 
proportion  of  mercuric  chloride,  and 
will  then  yield  prints  of  a  brownish 
colour.  But  these  are  not  comparable 
to  the  sepia  paper,  which  produces  a 
fine  warm  colour  distinctively  its  own, 
and  eminently  desirable  for  many 
subjects. 

We  are  not  particularly  impressed 
with  its  appearance  in  seascapes,  and 


certainly  consider  its  use  out  of  place 
for  snow  scenes,  but  apart  from  these 
two  exceptions,  there  are  ferv  pictures 
of  any  kind  whatever  for  which  it  is 
not  more  or  less  adapted,  and  in 
autumnal  scenes,  interiors,  and  rugged 
moorland  or  mountain  views  it  is  par¬ 
ticularly  appropriate. 

That  the  bath  for  developing  the 
prints  has  to  be  maintained  at  a  com¬ 
paratively  high  temperature  is  no 
practical  drawback  to  its  use,  all  one 
needs  is  a  tin,  or  preferably  an  enamelled 
iron  dish  and  a  bunsen  burner,  or  a 
small  atmospheric  gas  stove  of  some 
kind.  The  temperature  recommended 
for  the  bath  is  about  1600  Fabr.,  but 
satisfactory  prints  can  be  made  with  a 
temperature  lower  than  this,  so  that  if 
the  photographer  does  not  possess  a 
thermometer,  he  need  hardly  trouble 
to  buy  one,  keeping  this  in  mind,  that 
the  solution  should  be  so  hot  that  he 
can  only  just  comfortably  bear  his 
finger  tips  in  it. 

Now  let  us  detail  the  procedure. 
The  paper  comes,  like  all  platinum 
paper,  in  sealed  tubes,  and  after  being 
opened,  if  not  transferred  to  one  of  the 
special  calcium  tubes  sold  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  the  lid  of  the  ordinary  tin  should 
be  put  on  as  tightly  as  possible,  and 
the  tube  kept  in  a  very  dry  place  until 
emptied.  Sepia  paper  prints  a  little  more 
quickly  than  cold-bath  paper,  and  all 
manipulations  should  therefore  be  per¬ 
formed  away  from  strong  light.  As  to 
printing,  this  is  done  in  fhe  usual  way,, 
the  image,  of  course,  being  only  faintly 
visible.  Printing,  as  a  rule,  is  com¬ 
pleted  when  the  darkest  parts  begin  to 
be  slightly  bronzed.  If  the  weather 
be  at  all  damp,  printing  should  be  done 
inside  the  window,  and  not  outside. 

The  following  developer  is  recom¬ 


mended  : — 

Potassium  oxalate .  1  lb. 

Water  .  54  ozs. 


Take  of  this  solution  10  parts  and  add 
saturated  solution  of  oxalic  acid  1  part. 

Special  developing  salts  ready  for 
dissolving  in  one  solution  only  are  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Platinotype  Company. 

Only  a  small  quantity  of  solution 
need  be  put  in  the  developing  dish,  but 
as  evaporation  takes  place  small  quan¬ 
tities  should  be  added  from  time  to 
time,  if  the  developing  operations  are 
not  concluded  immediately.  To 


develop,  float  the  print  on  the  surface 
of  the  solution,  putting  it  down  with  a 
sliding  motion  from  left  to  right,  so  as 
to  exclude  air  bubbles.  Leave  the 
print  in  contadt  with  the  solution 
until  development  is  completed,  only 
five  or  six  seconds  being  necessary, 
then  place  in  the  clearing  solu¬ 
tion,  which  consists  of  one  part 
hydrochloric  acid  to  six  parts  water. 
After  two  or  three  minutes  in  this 
clearing  solution  wash  for  about  five 
minutes  in  two  or  three  changes  of 
water,  and  the  print  may  then  be  dried 
between  blotting  paper.  To  distribute 
the  heat  of  the  burner  a  sheet  of  tin 
may  be  placed  underneath  the  dish,  or 
in  place  of  tin  a  piece  of  flat  asbestos, 
usually  sold  for  use  in  the  kitchen. 
Dishes  used  for  the  hot-bath  develop¬ 
ment  should  never  afterwards  be 
employed  for  any  other  purpose.  The 
developing  solution  must  be  kept  in 
the  dark. 

These  then  are  all  the  directions 
necessary  for  the  use  of  the  hot-bath 
paper.  The  process  is  a  delightful  one 
in  practice,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
prints  can  be  made,  developed  and 
washed  compares  very  favourably  with 
the  laborious  treatment  involved  with 
P.O.P.  When  the  sky  is  clear  it  is 
quite  possible  to  make  a  print,  develop 
it,  fix  it,  and  wash  considerably  under 
half  an  hour. 

Sepia  prints  look  best  mounted  on 
cold-brown  tints  of  paper  to  slightly 
emphasize  the  warmth  of  the  sepia 
tint.  Two  textures  of  sepia  paper  are 
to  be  had,  smooth  and  rough.  The 
rough  is  the  better  for  most  landscapes, 
the  smooth  is  better  for  some  interiors, 
and  for  special  purposes. 

THE  CHOICE  OF 
A  HAND  CAMERA. 

By  J .  A .  Wilson. 

N  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn  and 
Winter  alike  the  stand  camera  is 
never  exactly  out  of  season,  but 
summer,  after  all,  with  its  long  days 
and  good  light,  is,  pav  excellence ,  the 
time  beloved  of  all  snap-shooters. 
There  is  something  delightfully — I  had 
almost  said  fatally — attractive  about  a 
hand  camera,  especially  to  the  tyro. 


“Press  the  button,  that’s  all;  no  stand 
to  cart  about,  no  shoving  your  head 
under  a  black  cloth.”  These  are  the 
shining  virtues  in  the  eyes  of  the 
ignorant.  But  good  work  is  not  done 
that  way,  and  although  these  notes 
aim  at  being  a  help  in  the  purchase  of 
a  hand  camera,  my  advice  to  a 
beginner  is:  Don’t  begin  with  one; 
start  with  a  tripod  and  serve  an 
apprenticeship  with  the  black  cloth. 

A  good  hand  camera  is  useful, 
almost  indispensable,  in  its  own  domain, 
capable  of  beautiful  results  in  the 
hands  of  an  expert,  and  workable 
sometimes  where  its  brother  of  the 
tripod  could  not  be  used ;  but  undeni¬ 
ably  the  latter  is  the  outfit  to  be 
recommended  for  a  beginner,  if  that 
beginner  has  the  germ  of  real  photo¬ 
graphy  in  him  and  is  not  merely  one 
of  those  creatures  whose  highest  desire 
in  portraiture,  for  instance,  is  satisfied 
by  some  ghostly  out-of-focus  caricature 
of  a  friend  wearing  an  abnormal  grin 
and  his  hat  on  one  side  of  his  head. 

The  names  of  hand  cameras  are 
legion  ;  we  have  Frenas,  Kodaks, 
Expresses,  Sphinxes,  Phoenixes,  Rov¬ 
ers,  Tourists,  Tellas,  Premos,  Midgets, 
Mirals,  and  hosts  of  others;  but  the 
commendable  spirit  is  to  say  with  the 
poet  “what’s  inaname?”  and  proceed 
to  a  closer  examination. 

Of  course,  one  must  always  remem¬ 
ber  that  there  is  a  relation  between 
quality  and  price — the  better  the 
camera,  the  higher  the  price,  as  a  rule 
— but  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  a  really  serviceable  instrument 
cannot  be  obtained  for  a  moderate 
figure.  One  that  would  have  cost  five 
or  six  guineas  some  half-dozen  years 
ago  can  be  got  for  half  that  price 
now-a-days. 

The  first  main  distinction  in  type  to 
be  considered,  perhaps,  is  the  magazine 
as  opposed  to  the  double  dark  slide 
hand  camera. 

Both  have  advantages,  but  on  the 
whole  the  serious  worker  will  be  likely 
to  vote  for  the  dark  slide. 

Such  advantages  as  the  magazine 
is  supposed  to  have  may  be  easily 
enumerated.  Firstly,  the  camera  is 
always  ready  for  action,  and  secondly, 
a  dozen  or  more  plates  or  a  larger 
number  of  films  can  be  carried,  whereas, 
unless  one  pays  extra,  a  dark  slide 
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camera  is  never  provided  with  more 
than  three  double  backs  or  a  holding 
capacity  of  six  plates  or  films. 

The  first  advantage  claimed  for  the 
magazine  system — readiness  for  work 
at  any  moment — is  more  apparent  than 
real ;  in  fact  I  should  be  inclined  to 
call  it  a  disadvantage,  for  this  reason : 
The  very  fact  that  it  is  so  easy  to 
expose,  that  one  hasn’t  to  insert  the 
double  back  and  pull  the  slide,  is  a 
strong  incentive  to  haphazard  snap¬ 
shooting,  and  the  result  of  haphazard 
work  is  always  far-reaching  and  disas¬ 
trous;  it  is  not  merely  a  waste  of 
money  on  plates,  but  a  waste  of  time 
and  temper  in  developing  them. 

Good  and  careful  work  will  continue 
to  interest  and  stimulate  one;  if  it  be 
slack  and  aimless  interest  will  soon 
evaporate. 

It  is  said,  however,  that,  apart  from 
random  snap-shooting,  the  magazine 
changing  system,  at  any  rate,  gives  one 
the  power  of  being  instantly  ready  for 
any  unexpected  or  rapidly  passing 
incident  which  may  suddenly  present 
itself.  This  may  be  a  pleasant  sounding 
theory,  but  in  practice  the  man  who 
can  turn  any  such  unexpected  incident 
to  good  photographic  account  (except 
by  some  happy  fluke)  is  indeed  a  ram 
avis,  be  he  armed  with  the  most  facile 
of  magazines — so  rare  that  I  may  say 
that  in  a  moderately  wide  experience 
I  have  never  met  nor  even  heard  of  him. 
“More  haste,  less  speed,”  is  a  true,  if 
paradoxical  proverb. 

The  other  advantage — holding  cap¬ 
acity  for  a  dozen  or  more  plates — is 
more  real.  A  dozen  plates  is  not  too 
great  a  supply  for  a  day’s  outing,  and 
on  tour  it  is  certainly  advisable  to  have 
that  or  a  still  larger  number  of  plates 
or  films  available  without  having  to 
enter  a  dark-room.  Of  course,  dark 
slides  may  be  bought  ad  lib.,  but  they 
cost  money.  However,  a  slide  can  be 
added  to  one’s  outfit  from  time  to  time, 
and  from  the  very  fact  that  their  use 
necessitates  time,  care  and  forethought, 
one  is  decidedly  inclined  to  recommend 
them  in  preference  to  the  magazine 
form. 

Besides,  the  latter  does  not  always 
act  in  the  sweet  and  reasonable  manner 
which  might  be  expected.  Most 
mechanisms  occasionally  get  out  of 
humour,  and  it  is  distinctly  unpleasant 


to  be  stuck  when  only  a  single  plate 
has  been  exposed  and  one  is  miles 
from  a  dark-room  amid  picturesque 
surroundings.  Such  a  tragic  eventuality 
is  impossible  with  slides. 

Next  there  is  the  question  of  films  v. 
plates.  The  old  arguments  need  hardly 
be  gone  into  at  length.  Films  have  a 
great  advantage  in  lightness  and  are 
specially  valuable  for  touring ;  for 
such  work  I  should,  on  the  whole, 
recommend  them.  Some  brands  are, 
I  venture  to  think,  quite  unnecessarily 
dear,  compared  with  the  moderate 
price  of  some  others.  Flat  films — such 
as  those  of  the  well-known  Frena — I 
have  always  found  preferable  to  the 
Tollable  kind,  which  are  on  very  thin 
celluloid  and,  unless  specially  treated, 
abominably  curly.  Films  are,  of 
course,  unbreakable  and  less  liable  to 
scratches,  pinholes,  etc.,  through  jarring 
and  vibration  on  a  cycle,  than  glass 
plates. 

On  the  other  hand,  except  for  touring, 
glass  plates  have  a  slight  advantage  in 
price  over  even  the  cheapest  films,  and 
are  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  the  more 
expensive  monopoly  brands. 

Most  will  agree  also  that  they  still 
would  gain  the  popular  verdict  as  to 
quality  and  ease  of  handling,  at  least, 
as  against  the  reliable  film.  Moreover, 
they  are  universally  stocked. 

So  far  slides  have  been  advocated 
in  preference  to  magazine  changing, 
flat  films  for  touring  and  glass  plates 
for  general  work. 

Next  as  to  lens  and  shutter.  A  good 
lens  is  a  sine  qua  non,  and  in  whatever 
else  economy  be  practised  I  recommend 
indulgence  in  a  focussing  R.R.  that 
will  work  to  // 6.  There  is  a  Busch 
quarter-plate  lens  listed  somewhere 
between  30s.  and  35s.,  I  believe,  with 
an  example  of  which  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  working  lately,  and 
which  seems  an  admirable  lens  at  a 
moderate  figure. 

A  “fixed-focus”  lens  at//u  will  do 
its  own  work  in  its  own  way,  no  doubt, 
and  admirably  enough,  but  its  field  of 
operations  is  comparatively  restricted. 
The  power  of  focussing  is  a  great 
advantage;  and  wide  aperture  is,  of 
course,  another. 

For  shutters,  of  course,  there  is 
nothing  to  beat  the  famous  T.-P., 
and  their  Snapshot  is  a  reliable  and 


economical  first-grade  shutter  for  hand 
cameras  where  time  exposures  can  be 
managed  by  cap.  Of  course,  there  are 
many  other  excellent  shutters  on  the 
market.  The  only  point  I  would  urge 
is  avoidance  of  single-speed  shutters. 
To  be  tied  down  to  one  speed  for  all 
instantaneous  shots  is  a  great  handicap, 
and  as  many  of  even  the  cheap  cameras 
have  now  various  speed  shutters,  no 
one  need  fall  into'  this  errror. 

As  to  view  finders,  the  Brilliant  is, 
on  the  whole,  the  most  useful  type, 
provided  one  gets  the  right  kind, 
avoiding  that  in  which  the  view  shown 
alters  with  the  angle  at  which  one 
looks  at  it.  A  useful  pattern  for  use 
with  the  folding  bellows  type  of  hand 
camera,  is  that  with  the  revolving  metal 
mask  showing  at  will  either  the 
horizontal  or  vertical  picture,  and 
detachable  so  that  it  can  be  used 
whichever  way  the  camera  be  held. 

The  folding  bellows  hand  camera 
with  slides  and  a  focussing  scale 
certainly  involves  more  preliminaries 
than  the  magazine,  but  it  is,  therefore, 
not  so  rashly  used,  and  having  ordinarily 
a  full-sized  focussing  screen  is  practi¬ 
cally  a  stand  camera  as  well.  It  is 
usable  with  much  greater  facility  on  a 
tripod  than  the  magazine  box  type. 
However,  chacun  a  son  gout. 

Two  final  pieces  of  advice  to  the 
purchaser.  First,  take  the  counsel  of 
the  very  best  and  most  expert  photo¬ 
grapher  of  your  acquaintance,  in  the 
transaction.  The  keenest  and  most 
painstaking  and  artistic  photographers 
are,  in  my  experience,  the  readiest  to 
give  the  benefit  of  their  experience  to 
others.  Secondly,  consider  that  it  may 
be  very  well  worth  while  looking  out  for 
a  bargain,  second-hand,  in  the  columns 
of  the  Photographic  News  or  those  of 
some  ofthe  other  photographicjournals, 
or  of  the  Exchange  and  Mart ,  in  whose 
columns  are  often  found  some  very 
good  bargains.  One  may  often  in  this 
way  get  a  really  reliable  and  good 
camera,  but  little  used  and  with  many 
advantages,  for  little,  if  anything,  more 
than  the  price  of  a  comparatively 
inferior  article  new. 

In  such  a  case  it  is  always  best  to 
employ  the  “on  approval”  and  “deposit” 
system,  as  no  camera  should  be  bought 
which  has  not  been  thoroughly  exam¬ 
ined  and  tested. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 

HERE  are  probably  no  words 
less  understood  and  more  mis¬ 
used  than  art  and  artistic.  It 
is  the  common  use,  when  a  thing 
is  vague,  unintelligible,  affedted,  or 
in  some  way  false,  to  call  it 
artistic.  Much  that  is  ingenious  and 
skilful  craft  is  called  art.  It  would  he 
difficult  if  not  needless  to  make  a  new 
definition  of  art.  Tolstoi  has  rehearsed 
in  his  book  on  the  subjedt  all  the  vary¬ 
ing  opinions  and  definitions,  and  his 
own  expression  is  the  simplest  and 
most  comprehensive  that  I  know.  So 
that  whether  art  is  intelledfual  or 
spiritual,  beautiful  and  ugly  both, 
immoral  as  well  as  moral,  one  element 
in  us  it  must  appeal  to — the  imagina¬ 
tion.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
photography  has  had  to  develop 
methods  of  avoiding  the  weakness  and 
monotony  of  its  mechanical  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  everything  within  range  of  the 
lens — of  concentrating  the  interest  in 
order  to  provide  a  new  means  for  mak¬ 
ing  pidtures  which  could  rightly  be 
called  artistic.  The  question  has  never 
been  what  is  or  what  is  not  artistic, 
but  whether  photography  was  plastic 
enough  to  produce  artistic  results,  and 
that  it  is  has  been  sufficiently  proved 
to  discount  the  prophecies  of  failure 
from  the  unhopeful,  and  the  amusing 
condemnations  of  the  ignorant. 

There  is  no  authority  on  art  to  whom 
to  refer  for  judgment.  If  through  a 
pidture  you  can  give  to  one  other 
person  the  feeling  which  impelled  you  to 
make  it,  you  have  done  well,  you  have 
found  recognition,  and  if  one  under¬ 
stands,  another  will,  and  another  in  the 
course  of  time.  The  best  things  do 
not  meet  with  general  instant  recogni¬ 
tion. 

Photography  bears  a  resemblance  to 
nature  in  this — the  enormous  amount 
of  material  thrown  broadcast  on  the 
world,  very  little  of  which  is  fit  or  ex- 
pedted  to  survive.  An  immense  lot  of 
energy  and  stuff  is  apparently  wasted 
in  order  that  there  may  be  a  very 
special  choice  as  the  evolution  of  the 
creature  goes  on.  It  has  been  very 
easy  to  make  numberless  photographs 
without  thought,  but  what  now  is  re¬ 
quired  is  special  skill,  endless  patience, 
and  more  knowledge  and  study  than 


most  of  us  have  been  able  to  obtain. 
Then  perhaps  a  master  would  be  able 
to  make  two  or  three  pictures  and 
several  portraits  in  a  year  which  would 
be  worthy  to  live  as  works  of  art.  I 
am  speaking  very  seriously  of  great 
works.  Sketches  and  studies  are  part 
of  the  daily  exercise  of  piCture-makers, 
and  much  material,  interesting  and 
profitable  to  look  at,  can  be  shown, 
which  need  not  be  mistaken  for  master¬ 
pieces  nor  shown  as  such. 


There  is  an  idea  about  that  we  see 
as  the  lens  does.  It  is  a  very  great 
mistake  ;  we  do  not,  either  mentally 
or  physically.  The  eye  cannot  focus 
on  more  than  one  spot.  The  lens 
focusses  on  one  entire  plane,  and  with 
persuasion  can  be  forced  to  give  equal 
sharpness  to  everything  within  its 
range,  from  the  distant  horizon  to  the 
near  foreground.  The  difficulty  of 
avoiding  this  stupid  and  uninteresting 
aspect  of  things  is  probably  the  reason 


Any  means  that  is  photographic 
should  be  used  ;  the  skill  of  the  hand 
in  manipulating  plates  and  prints  is 
not  illegitimate.  Foreign  methods, 
such  as  working  up  in  water  colour, 
are  destructive  of  the  purity  of  the  art, 
as  the  introduction  of  gems  and  tinsel 
into  painting  and  sculpture,  and  foreign 
phrases  into  a  piece  of  English  litera¬ 
ture,  are  acknowledgments  of  unskil¬ 
fulness  or  the  disinclination  to  work. 

By  J.  Page  Croft. 


why  there  has  been  more  successful 
indoor  than  outdoor  work,  although 
that  is  due  partly  to  the  faCt  that  the 
light  at  least  can  be  concentrated  in  an 
enclosure.  A  feeble  admission  of  this 
difficulty  in  mechanical  photographs  is 
the  usual  habit  of  dragging  a  figure 
into  a  landscape  which  has  no  sym¬ 
pathy  with  it,  with  the  firm  conviction 
that  it  “  introduces  life,”  as  they  say, 
into  something  thus  acknowledged  to 
be  dead.  The  only  reason  the  figure 
introduced  draws  attention  from  the 
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general  monotony  is  that  it  is  an  in¬ 
trusion,  usually  a  self-conscious  one. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  indoor 
work  is  better  than  the  outdoor  work, 
that  is,  pure  landscape,  but  there  is 
more  good  work  in  which  figures  are 
used.  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  the 
worst  things  done  in  photography  have 
been  with  figures,  deliberately  planned, 
posed  and  exhibited  as  “artistic.” 
The  deadly  self-consciousness  of 
models,  the  unfitness  of  objects,  the 
clothes  used,  and  the  poverty  of 
imagination  on  the  part  of  the  man- 
behind-the-camera,  gives  one  a  sense 


picture,  visit  it  often  in  many  lights 
and  seasons,  carrying  it  about  in  our 
memory  to  its  final  completion.  We 
may  overexpose  our  plates,  but  we 
cannot  get  too  strong  a  mental  impres¬ 
sion.  it  is  good  practice  to  sketch 
with  the  camera,  using  no  plates,  but 
studying  on  the  ground  glass,  becoming 
familiar  with  the  disposition  of  our 
lens,  so  that  it  may  not  surprise  us, 
finding  out  and  avoiding  what  is  im¬ 
possible,  while  it  is  impossible,  study¬ 
ing  how  to  work  the  camera  to  get  our 
point  of  view,  as  well  as  to  adjust  our 
eyes  to  the  lens  as  to  new  spectacles. 


that  one  sees  a  straight  photograph  of 
a  tableau,  a  living  pidt ure  arrangement, 
or  the  misfits  of  the  grand  opera 
choruses  with  calcium  lights.  A 
painter  said  to  his  pupils  :  “Art  is  an 
animal  not  to  be  caught  by  detail.”  The 
idea  is  good  enough  to  be  remembered 
by  photographic  students.  Perhaps 
the  commonplaceness  of  many  photo¬ 
graphs  is  mainly  due  to  the  absence  of 
any  definite  intention  at  the  start.  We 
soak  our  plates  and  our  paper,  but  we 
do  not  soak  ourselves  enough  in  our 
.subject.  We  should  follow  up  a 


The  Tram  Car.  F.  Boissonnas. 


A  photographer  needs  a  special  train¬ 
ing  for  quickness  of  perception.  It  is 
his  advantage  to  be  able  to  retain  by 
instant  exposure  of  a  plate  some  things 
which  could  not  or  would  not  enter 
his  mind  to  conceive,  and  to  do  this  his 
judgment  and  keenness  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  under  his  control.  We  cannot 
afford  to  lose  the  suggestions  of  the 
happenings,  which,  like  the  conjunctions 
of  some  planets,  a  man  may  be  able  to 
see  only  once  in  his  life,  and  in  in¬ 
stances  where  it  is  some  line  of  beauty, 
or  some  expression  or  sentiment,  or 
intense  feeling,  there  is  no  way  of  re¬ 
peating  the  effect.  But  the  camera 
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can  catch  it  if  the  man  recognises  what 
he  wants,  and  by  his  memory  he  can 
work  the  material  into  rare  pi(ftures. 
Such  material  is,  like  nuggets  of  gold, 
likely  to  contain  much  dross,  because 
stuff  is  there  which  also  happens  and 
is  not  by  choice,  and  the  royal  right  of 
elimination  must  be  used  to  dispose  of 
whatever  detracts  from  the  value  of 
the  thing.  Good  judgment  and  a  sense 
of  abstradf  beauty,  the  realization  of 
the  embodiment  of  ideas  in  forms  and 
lines,  in  light  and  sound,  make  that 
quality  called  “  feeling,”  which  is  the 
personality,  the  “temperament  ”  of  an 
artist,  a  painter,  photographer,  writer, 
or  musician. 

When  it  becomes  better  understood 
that  many  false  effecfts  obtained  photo¬ 
graphically  can  be  controlled  by  the 
skill  of  the  photographer,  more  people 
will  gladly  turn  to  it  as  a  worthy 
means  of  expressing  their  ideas  and 
impressions,  and  we  shall  have  schools 
of  photography  to  teach  composition 
and  the  relation  of  tone  to  colour,  as 
well  as  the  use  of  the  camera  and 
chemicals  and  manipulation  of  prints. 
— Abstract  of  a  Paper  by  Eva  Larvrence 
Watson,  read  at  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Philadelphia. 

THE  ESSENTIAL 
MANIPULATIONS  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

PRIZE  ESSAY. 

'"T'HIS  term  may  be  said  to  include 
the  following  operations: — 
Exposure  of  the  sensitive  plate 
to  light,  development  of  the  latent 
image;  fixing,  washing  and  drying  the 
negative  so  obtained  ;  printing,  toning 
or  developing  (as  the  case  may  be), 
fixing,  washing,  drying,  trimming  and 
mounting  the  print. 

The  first  named  of  these  (exposure) 
is  a  thing  which  can  only  be  learned 
by  experience,  though  the  photo¬ 
grapher  is  greatly  assisted  by  the  use 
of  a  good  exposure  meter,  of  which 
there  are  two  or  three  on  the  market. 
We  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  con¬ 
sider  the  process  of 

Development. — The  number  of  de¬ 
velopers  (i.e.,  reagents  capable  of 
developing  the  latent  image)  has  enor¬ 


mously  increased  during  the  last  few 
years  and  new  ones  are  constantly 
being  introduced.  We  can  only  find 
space  to  describe  the  procedure  with 
one  of  the  oldest  and  perhaps  the  most 
generally  used,  viz.,  pyrogallic  acid 
(commonly  known  as  pyro). 

The  stock  solutions  can  be  made 
up  in  several  different  ways,  but 
the  following  (known  as  “  io  per  cent, 
solutions”)  will  be  found  one  of  the 
best. 

No.  i. 


Pyro  .  i  oz. 

Nitric  acid .  20  minims 

Water  (distilled)  .  10  ozs. 


(First  add  nitric  acid  to  water  and  then  add 
pyro.) 

No.  2. 


Sodium  carbonate  .  1  oz. 

Sodium  sulphite  .  1  „ 

Potassium  bromide .  10  grains 

Water  .  10  ozs. 


Unless,  however,  he  exposes  a  large- 
number  of  plates,  the  amateur  had 
better  make  up  No.  1  in  smaller  quan¬ 
tities  (keeping  the  same  proportions),, 
as  it  does  not  keep  indefinitely.  To- 
develop  a  plate  we  must  take  20 
minims  of  No.  1  and  ^--oz.  of  No.  2  to 
each  ounce  of  mixed  developer.  For 
a  quarter-plate  about  i-J- ounces  of  solu¬ 
tion  will  be  necessary,  and  for  a  half¬ 
plate  2  ounces,  while  if  the  dish  is 
much  larger  than  the  plate,  or  is  not 
quite  flat-bottomed,  still  more  must  be 
used,  as  it  is  necessary  that  the  plate: 
should  be  quite  covered. 

To  develop  a  half-plate,  we  pour 
into  one  measuring-glass  40  minims  of 
No.  1  and  dilute  to  about  ii  oz.  with, 
water  ;  into  another  measure  we  put 
1  oz.  of  No.  2.  Now  making  sure  that 
all  white  light  is  excluded  we  take  the 
exposed  plate  out  of  the  dark  slide  and 
lay  it  face  upwards  in  the  dish.  We 
then  add  about  half  the  contents  of  the- 
second  measure  to  that  of  the  first,  and 
pour  the  mixture  evenly  over  the  plate, 
taking  care  that  the  latter  is  quite 
covered  and  that  no  air  bubbles  are: 
left  on  its  surface.  The  dish  must  now 
be  rocked  steadily  for  about  50  seconds, 
and  it  is  as  well  to  cover  it  with  a  piece: 
of  wood  or  cardboard  for  greater  safety 
from  the  light. 

When  nearly  a  minute  has  elapsed 
we  lift  the  cover,  and  if  nothing  has 
appeared  we  may  add  a  little  more  of 
No.  2,  which  is  done  by  putting  the: 
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required  amount  into  the  first  measure 
and  pouring  the  developer  into  it  out 
of  the  dish  and  then  pouring  the  whole 
over  the  plate  as  at  first.  By  this 
time  the  image  ought  to  begin  to 
appear,  first  the  high-lights,  then  the 
half-tones,  and  last  of  all  the  deep 
shadows.  As  long  as  this  is  going  on 
quietly  it  should  be  left  alone  and 
nothing  more  added  to  the  developer. 
When  all  the  detail  is  out  the  plate 
will  begin  to  darken  all  over,  and  now 
comes  the  greatest  difficulty  in  develop- 


finger  behind  the  high-lights  of  the 
the  negative  (e.g.,  the  sky)  in  front  of 
the  ruby  lamp;  if  the  shadow  of  the 
finger  is  only  just  visible  through  the 
negative,  it  may  be  considered  dense 
enough. 

The  plate  must  now  be  washed  for 
a  few  minutes  under  the  tap,  and  it  is 
then  ready  for  fixing. 

If,  during  these  manipulations,  the 
plate  has  behaved  as  we  have  described, 
we  may  take  it  that  the  exposure  has 
been  pretty  nearly  correct.  Unfortun- 


ment,  viz.,  to  know  how  long  to  leave 
the  plate  in  the  developer.  We  lift 
the  plate  out  of  the  dish  and  holding 
it  in  front  of  the  ruby  lamp  for  a  few 
moments,  rapidly  judge  whether  the 
density  is  sufficient  or  not.  At  first 
the  novice  will  probably  stop  develop¬ 
ment  too  soon,  so  that  fixation  leaves 
his  negative  quite  “thin.”  A  very 
good  guide  (given  in  The  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher  a  little  time  ago)  is  to  hold  a 


A  Novel  Form  of  the  Professional  Photograph. 


ately,  however,  it  is  not  always  so,  and 
if  the  plate  has  been  under  or  over¬ 
exposed  we  must  modify  our  procedure 
somewhat. 

In  cases  of  slight  underexposure,  a 
small  extra  dose  of  No.  2  solution  and 
a  slightly  longer  time  in  development 
will  probably  make  things  right ;  but 
if  the  image  still  refuses  to  appear,  the 
underexposure  has  been  serious  and 
the  only  course  is  to  dilute  the  de¬ 
veloper  with  its  bulk  of  water  and 
leave  it  —  of  course,  covered  and 
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with  occasional  rocking— a  consider¬ 
able  time,  small  quantities  of  No.  2 
being  added  at  intervals. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  plate  has 
been  overexposed,  the  image  will  flash 
up  diredtly  the  developer  is  poured  on. 
If  this  happens  we  must  at  once  return 
the  developer  to  the  measure  and  swill 
the  plate  with  water  to  stop  the  acftion. 
We  now  add  to  the  developer  40  more 
minims  of  No.  1,  and  also  about  20 
minims  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
potassium  bromide  (Potass,  brom.,  1 
oz. ;  water,  10  ozs.)  and  begin  again. 
The  acffion  will  now  proceed  more 
slowly  and  unless  the  overexposure 
has  been  very  excessive  a  fairly  pass¬ 
able  negative  ought  to  result. 

Fixing. — Development  being  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  plate  rinsed  for  a  few 
minutes  in  water,  we  proceed  to  fix  it. 
The  fixing  bath  is  made  up  as  follows  : 

Sodium  thiosulphate  (hypo)  . .  4  ozs. 

Water  .  20  ,, 

In  this  bath  the  whiteness  seen  at 
the  back  of  the  plate  (i.e.,  the  silver 
which  has  not  been  adted  upon  by  the 
light)  gradually  disappears.  The  nega¬ 
tive,  however,  should  be  left  in  the 
hypo  some  minutes  after  it  appears  to 
be  quite  cleared ;  fixation  must  be 
thorough,  and  a  good  plan  to  ensure 
this  is  to  use  two  baths,  the  plate  being 
left  in  the  first  until  it  is  apparently 
fixed,  and  then  transferred  to  the  second 
for  an  equal  length  of  time. 

Washing. — The  next  process  is  to 
wash  all  the  hypo  out  of  our  negative, 
and  the  time  this  takes  will  depend 
on  the  method  of  washing  adopted.  If 
washed  in  running  water  half  an  hour 
ought  to  free  it  from  all  hypo,  but  if 
soaked  in  a  dish  with  several  changes 
of  water  quite  double  that  time  should 
be  allowed. 

Drying. — The  negative  must  now  be 
dried,  and  for  this  purpose  nothing  is 
better  than  a  row  of  long  nails 
driven  into  the  wall  a  few  inches  apart. 
Each  negative  rests  between  two  nails 
with  its  lower  corner  against  the  wall, 
the  film  being  held  outwards  and 
downwards  where  it  dries  quickly  and 
free  from  dust.  When  quite  dry  it  is 
ready  to  be  printed  from. 

Printing. — The  most  generally  used 
printing  processes  are  platinum,  bro¬ 
mide,  p.o.p.  (i.e.,  printing-out  paper) 
and  carbon. 


Platinum  is  perhaps  the  most  artistic 
and  is  certainly  one  of  the  easiest  pro¬ 
cesses.  Its  only  drawbacks  are  that 
the  paper  has  to  be  kept  perfectly  dry 
and  in  damp-proof  tubes,  and  that  the 
printed  image  before  development  is 
only  partially  visible ;  but  the  former 
requires  only  a  little  care,  and  ex¬ 
perience  soon  overcomes  the  difficulty 
of  judging  the  exposure.  The  paper 
is  printed  (in  diffused  light)  with  its 
yellow  side  in  contacff  with  the  film  of 
the  negative  until  the  details  in  all  but 
the  very  deepest  shadows  are  faintly 
visible.  It  is  then  developed  on  a 
solution  of  potassium  oxalate  (the  pre¬ 
cise  strength  does  not  matter,  but  1  in 
4  is  a  good  proportion). 

The  developer  should  not  be  below 
60  degrees  in  temperature,  and  in 
winter  it  is  advisable  to  warm  it  a  little 
before  use.  The  image  reaches  full 
strength  very  quickly  in  the  oxalate 
bath,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  well  out  the 
print  is  fixed  in  three  successive  baths 
of  hydrochloric  acid  (1  part  of  acid  to 
80  of  water),  being  allowed  to  remain 
five  minutes  in  each  bath.  It  is  then 
washed  for  a  short  time  (a  quarter  of 
an  hour  is  ample)  and  may  then  be 
dried,  which  is  best  done  by  pinning  it 
by  one  corner  to  a  board,  or  the  edge 
of  a  shelf. 

Bromide  paper,  which  gives  results 
somewhat  similar  to  platinum,  is  coated 
with  an  emulsion  very  much  like  that 
on  an  ordinary  plate,  but  not  so  rapid. 
The  exposure  therefore  is  made  by  gas 
or  lamplight;  with  the  “Rapid” 
variety  of  paper  the  exposure  behind  an 
average  negative  at  18  inches  from  an 
ordinary  gas  burner  is  about  four 
seconds.  The  sensitive  side  of  the 
paper  may  be  distinguished  by  the  facft 
that  when  laid  on  the  table  the  paper 
curls  with  the  emulsion  inwards. 

The  image,  of  course,  is  not  visible, 
but  has  to  be  developed.  Any  of  the 
“new”  developers  may  be  used,  but 
one  of  the  best  and  easiest  is  amidol. 
As  this  salt  does  not  keep  in  solution 
it  must  be  kept  in  the  dry  state,  and 
the  only  solution  necessary  is  a  6  per 
cent,  one  of  sodium  sulphite  (sodium 
sulphite  1  oz.,  water  15  ozs.).  To 
make  the  developer,  a  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  this  solution  is  taken  and  2 
grains  of  the  dry  amidol  added  for  each 
ounce. 
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The  paper  on  being  taken  out  of  the 
printing  frame,  must  be  soaked  in 
water  until  it  is  quite  limp.  The 
water  is  then  poured  off  and  the  print 
flooded  evenly  with  the  developer, 
making  sure  that  every  part  of  it  is 
covered  at  once.  The  image  will  soon 
appear  if  the  exposure  has  been  correct, 
and  care  must  be  taken  to  stop  de¬ 
velopment  in  time  or  the  print  will  be 
too  dark.  Immediately  the  print 
appears  dense  enough  it  is  transferred 
straight  to  a  hypo  bath  of  half  the 
strength  of  that  used  for  plates  (i.e., 
hypo  2  ozs.,  water  20  ozs.)  where  it 
must  remain  at  least  15  minutes. 

The  print  must  now  receive  a 
thorough  washing,  the  length  of  which 
will  depend  on  the  means  employed. 
If  one  of  the  modern  washing  tanks  is 
used,  two  hours  will  be  ample  ;  but  if 
it  can  only  be  done  by  frequent  changes 
of  water  in  dishes,  double  that  time 
ought  to  be  given.  When  all  the  hypo 
has  been  washed  out,  the  print  is  dried 
in  the  same  way  as  the  platinium  one 
above.  Heat  must  never  be  used  to 
dry  a  bromide  print. 

Of  late  years  a  new  variety  of  bro¬ 
mide  paper  has  come  into  general  use 
under  various  fancy  names,  such  as 
“Velox,”  “  Gravura,”  “  Dekko,”  etc. 
These  are  simply  bromides  coated  with 
an  emulsion  slow  enough  to  be  man¬ 
ipulated  in  ordinary  gaslight,  which  is 
a  decided  convenience  to  many  people. 
Of  course,  the  exposure  is  very  much 
longer,  but  the  other  operations  are 
much  the  same,  and  full  instructions 
are  issued  with  the  papers. 

P.O.P.  (or  Gelatino- Chloride  Paper). — 
This,  although  the  least  artistic  of  all 
processes  and  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
to  work  well,  is  for  some  unknown 
reason  the  one  almost  invariably 
adopted  by  the  beginner. 

The  image  prints  right  out,  and  un¬ 
like  platinum,  which  has  to  be  stopped 
when  only  half  visible,  the  P.O.P. 
must  be  printed  for  some  time  after  it 
has  apparently  reached  a  pleasing 
colour,  as  it  loses  some  depth  in 
toning  and  fixing. 

The  toning  bath  may  be  made  up  as 
follows  : — 


A.  — Ammonium  sulphocyanide. .  1  oz. 

Water  .  20  ozs. 

B.  — Gold  chloride  .  15  grains 

Distilled  water .  15  ozs. 


Take  i-oz.  of  A  and  add  8  ozs.  of  water. 
Then  add  to  it  (a  little  at  a  time)  1  oz. 
of  B  (not  vice-versa )  and  stir  well. 

This  quantity  of  gold  will  tone  eight 
or  ten  half-plate  prints  to  a  cold  dark 
purple  colour,  or  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
prints  to  a  warmer  brown  tone.  If 
several  prints  are  to  be  toned  at  once, 
they  must  all  be  put  in  as  nearly  as 
possibly  together,  and  must  be  kept 
moving  to  allow  the  solution  free 
access  to  each. 

When  the  prints  have  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  exposed,  they  must  be  well 
washed  until  the  washing  water  runs 
off  perfectly  clear.  This  should  take 
at  least  ten  minutes.  They  are  then 
transferred  to  the  toning  bath,  where 
they  are  kept  in  constant  motion  until 
the  desired  tone  is  attained.  They 
must  again  be  washed  for  a  few 
minutes  and  can  then  be  put  into  the 
hypo,  fixing,  washing,  drying,  etc.,, 
being  exactly  the  same  as  for  bromide 
prints.  Two  essentials  for  successful 
toning  are  to  keep  all  dishes,  etc., 
scruplously  clean  and  not  to  allow 
even  the  smallest  particle  of  hypo  to 
come  into  contadt  with  the  print  until 
it  is  put  into  the  fixing  bath  ;  the  same 
remark  applies  with  equal  force  to 
bromide  printing. 

Carbon. — This  is  an  excellent  process 
for  many  subjects,  but  as  it  would  take 
too  much  space  to  describe  it  here,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  The  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher  for  April,  1900  (page  179), 
where  he  will  find  an  excellent  article 
on  the  subjedt  by  the  Editor. 

Trimming. — The  print,  by  whichever 
process  it  is  made,  being  now  finished, 
requires  to  be  trimmed  ;  this  is  best 
done  with  a  sharp  penknife,  using  a 
straight-edged  piece  of  glass  for  a  guide 
and  another  piece  to  cut  on.  Cutting- 
shapes  should,  as  a  rule,  be  avoided. 

Don’t  be  afraid  to  cut  away  whole 
inches  of  the  pidture  if  an  undesirable 
feature  is  excluded  thereby,  and  never 
mind  how  small  the  print  comes  out 
if  the  composition  is  good.  If  there 
are  vertical  lines  in  the  pidture  ( e.g .,  a 
wall  or  tower)  get  the  upright  edges 
parallel  with  them  to  begin  with,  or 
your  tower  or  wall  will  have  an  inebri¬ 
ated  appearance. 

Mounting. — The  mount  should  be 
seledted  to  harmonize  with  the  par¬ 
ticular  print  which  it  is  to  support. 


and  on  this  point  the  photographer 
cannot  do  better  than  read  the  article 
in  the  December  number  of  The 
Practical  and  Junior  Photographer . 

The  simplest  mountant  is  made  by 
dissolving  starch  in  a  little  cold  water 
and  adding  boiling  water  until  it 
thickens ;  but  as  this  will  not  keep, 
many  people  prefer  to  buy  a  ready¬ 
made  paste,  of  which  there  are  several 
excellent  varieties  on  the  market. 
Whichever  is  adopted  a  small  quantity 
of  the  paste  is  well  rubbed  into  the 
back  of  the  print  with  a  brush  or  the 
finger;  the  print  is  then  adjusted  in 
position  on  the  mount,  and  a  roller 
squeegee  is  run  over  it  to  ensure  per¬ 
fect  contact,  the  whole  is  then  put  on 
one  side  to  dry.  If  the  mount  is  thin 
and  the  print  a  platinum  one,  it  may 
be  dried  under  pressure  to  prevent 
curling,  but  such  a  course  would  be 
fatal  to  a  P.O.P.  print,  the  gelatine  of 
which  sticks  to  anything  placed  on  it 
while  damp.  If  the  mount  of  a  P.O.P. 
print  is  found  to  curl  it  should  be 
gently  bent  back  just  before  it  is  dry, 
it  will  then  dry  nearly  enough  flat. 

The  print  is  now  finished.  Whether 
it  is  “  A  thing  of  beauty  ”  depends  on 
the  artistic  taste  of  its  producer,  and 
whether  “A  joy  for  ever”  on  the  care 
which  he  has  spent  on  the  manipula¬ 
tions  essential  to  its  production.  • 

H.  R.  A  unis. 


FALSE  IDEAS 

CONCERNING  DEVELOPMENT. 

^HERE  are  several  matters  in 
connection  with  development 
that  still  remain  matters  of 
opinion.  In  some  of  these  every 
expressed  opinion  is  more  or  less  right 
and  the  difference  is  one  of  degree 
rather  than  of  fact,  and  often  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  point  of  view.  There  are, 
however,  some  statements  which  have 
got  so  firmly  rooted  that  they  have 
become  almost  axiomatic;  they  are 
repeated  from  textbook  to  textbook 
and  are  accepted  apparently  by  common 
consent.  It  is  of  little  use  simply  to 
indicate  errors  of  this  kind,  they  have 
to  be  demonstrated  over  and  over 
again.  The  handbook  of  “Developers 
and  Development,”  recently  written  by 
Mr.  George  E.  Brown,  has  brought 


some  of  these  ideas  to  our  mind  and 
moved  us  to  attack  them  again.  In  so 
doing  we  are  not  criticising  Mr. 
Brown’s  useful  little  manual,  nor 
should  it  be  inferred  that  all  the  errors 
to  which  we  refer  are  reproduced  in  it. 

It  is  commonly  stated  that  ferrous 
oxalate  stains  gelatine  less  than  the 
developers  distinguished  as  “alkaline.” 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in 
this  statement,  but  it  is  even  more  true 
to  say  that  alkaline  developers  as  a 
class  stain  gelatine  less  than  ferrous 
oxalate.  The  fact  is  that  the  staining 
or  otherwise  depends  on  the  conditions 
of  the  experiment.  It  appears  that  the 
superiority  of  ferrous  oxalate  in  this 
detail  was  first  asserted  when  alkaline 
developers  were  used  without  sulphites, 
then,  of  course,  it  was  true.  It 
remains  true  if  insufficient  sulphite  is 
used,  but  if  development  is  properly 
done,  then  ferrous  oxalate  is  inferior  in 
this  respect.  The  slight  stain  that  it 
gives  is  apparently  unremovable,  while 
alkaline  developers,  when  properly 
used,  give  no  stain,  or  if  a  little,  it  is 
soluble  and  may  be  washed  away. 
We  grant  at  once  that  the  maximum 
staining  power  of  alkaline  developers  is 
greater  than  that  of  ferrous  oxalate, 
but  it  may  be  added  that  hydroquinone 
is  able  to  give  far  worse  stains  than 
pyrogallic  acid,  though  it  is  generally 
credited  with  being  a  cleaner  developer. 
If  the  sulphite  is  properly  proportioned 
(i)  to  the  bulk  of  the  developer  (not  to 
the  amount  of  pyrogallic  acid  or  other 
developing  agent  in  it),  (2)  to  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  alkali,  and 
(3)  to  the  time  that  the  developer  is 
required  to  act,  and  if  the  subsequent 
washing  is  properly  done,  then  the 
advantage,  so  far  as  staining  goes,  will 
be  found  to  lie  with  alkaline  developers. 

Here  we  would  repeat  a  warning 
that  we  have  given  before,  namely, 
that  alkaline  developers  are  none  of 
them  suitable  for  use  after  mercuric 
chloride  in  intensification.  They  are 
often  recommended  as  suitable  reagents 
for  this  purpose  (it  is  generally  called 
“re-development,”  though  it  is  not  a 
development  process  in  any  sense 
whatever),  but  they  fail  because  of  their 
action  on  the  mercury  salt.  A  part  of 
the  mercury  is  dissolved,  and  therefore 
the  result  is  not  definite  nor  properly 
proportioned.  Ferrous  oxalate,  on  the 
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contrary,  acts  definitely  and  completely. 

A  statement  that  is  not  quite  so 
common  as  that  referring  to  staining, 
though  it  seems  not  unlikely  to  become 
so,  is  that  ferrous  oxalate  gives  less 
chemical  fog  than  alkaline  developers. 
Here  again  it  is  simply  a  matter  of 
properly  compounding  the  developers. 
Alkaline  developers  have  more  con¬ 
stituents  than  ferrous  oxalate  develo¬ 
pers,  and  these  are  all  of  them  very 
soluble  so  that  with  these  the  limit  to 
the  amount  that  may  be  introduced 
into  the  solution  is  very  far  in  excess 


power  and  consequent  complaint  of  the 
result  is  seen  in  the  idea  that  metol  and 
eikonogen  give  thin  negatives.  It  is 
quite  true  that  these  reagents  will  give 
thin  negatives,  but  the  inference,  that 
is  always  understood,  that  they  lack 
the  power  to  give  good  density,  is  quite 
false.  There  is  no  need  to  add  hydro- 
quinone  or  any  other  substance  for 
this  purpose.  The  possibility  of  easily 
getting  thin,  delicate  images  with  metol 
or  eikonogen  is  an  additional  advantage 
that  these  reagents  possess,  and  not 
by  any  means  their  chief  characteristic. 


of  what  is  required  for  development. 
There  is,  therefore,  great  scope  for 
error  in  the  compounding  of  alkaline 
developers,  but  very  little  in  the  case 
of  ferrous  oxalate.  Too  much  of  the 
iron  salt  shows  itself  at  once  by  the 
production  of  a  yellow  precipitate  in 
the  solution  or  an  unsightly  yellow 
deposit  on  the  plate.  It  is  nothing 
but  the  abuse  of  the  great  power  that 
photographers  have  in  the  use  of 
alkaline  developers  that  leads  to  the 
idea  that  they  give  more  chemical  fog 
than  ferrous  oxalate. 

Another  example  of  the  abuse  of 


Sunday  Morning.  O.  J.  Rejlander. 


It  is  not  perhaps  impossible,  but  it  is 
certainly  more  difficult  to  get  uniformly 
thin  negatives  by  the  use  of  pyrogallic 
acid,  because  generally  the  image  is 
not  all  visible  until  some  parts  have 
gained  considerable  density;  but  the 
fact  that  the  other  substances  can  be 
made  to  give  a  complete  image  before 
any  part  has  become  sufficiently  dense 
is  no  reason  why  development  should 
be  stopped  too  soon,  and  the  reagents 
branded  as  being  only  able  to  furnish 
a  thin  image,  and  needing  for  ordinary 
purposes  to  be  helped  on  by  something 
else. 

That  “gradation  is  fixed  by  the 
exposure”  is  a  statement  originally 
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made,  we  believe,  by  Messrs.  Hurter 
and  Driffield,  and  one  that  still  appears 
to  find  acceptance,  though  its  originators 
have  withdrawn  it.  Some  may  think 
this  too  strong  an  expression,  but  the 
admission  that  anything  else  than  the 
exposure  modifies  the  gradation  is  a 
practical  withdrawal,  because  no  one 
would  ever  dispute  that  exposure  is 
one  of  the  factors  in  determining  the 
gradation,  and  indeed  the  chief  factor. 
It  is  time  that  the  partial  truth  and 
false  inference  conveyed  by  this 
expression  were  allowed  to  condemn  it 
to  be  left  behind  as  something  that  has 
perhaps  done  a  little  for  us,  but  that  is 
now  a  positive  hindrance. 

The  last  idea  in  connection  with 
development,  to  which  we  will  now 
take  exception,  is  the  description  of  it 
as  an  electrolytic  or  micro-electrolytic 
action,  that  is,  an  action  that  starts 
from  a  number  of  invisible  and  un¬ 
detectable  nuclei  produced  by  the 
direct  or  indirect  action  of  light  and 
then  proceeds  without  the  help  or 
intervention  of  any  outside  force.  It 
is  exceedingly  easy  to  formulate  such 
theories,  but  if  they  are  of  no  use  and 
are  in  apparent  contradiction  to  well- 
known  facts,  we  submit  that  they  ought 
to  be  discarded.  Of  course,  it  is  easy 
to  quote  facts  that  may  be  explained 
by  this  hypothesis,  but  as  much  as  this 
may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  existence 
of  phlogiston.  There  is  probably  no 
fact  better  known  in  photography  than 
that  development  has  a  definite  stopping 
point,  that  the  density  obtainable 
(except  by  fogging)  is  limited  by  the 
exposure,  and  that  the  effect  of  the 
light,  therefore,  is  not  a  mere  starting 


of  the  development.  In  this,  of  course, 
we  refer  to  the  usual  gelatino-bromide 
emulsions,  as  the  exposure  effect  is 
well  known  to  be  different  in  other 
cases.  Development  may  be  electro¬ 
lytic  in  the  sense  that  all  chemical 
effects  may  be  electrolytic,  but  if  the 
hypothesis  is  given  this  general  meaning 
it  becomes  useless  in  its  vagueness, 
and  it  is  not  in  this  sense  that  it  is 
intended  to  be  accepted.  The  original 
idea  was  that  the  light  merely  produced 
the  nuclei  and  that  by  development 
the  image  grows  from  them,  so  that 
the  maximum  density  that  a  plate  will 
give  can  be  produced  from  the  minimum 
exposure  that  will  affect  it.  And,  we 
might  add,  the  image  ought  to  grow  at 
an  increasing  rate  as  development 
proceeds,  because  the  amount  of 
metallic  silver,  that  is  the  size  of  the 
electrodes  or  the  number  of  the 
electrodes,  is  continually  increasing. 
Of  course,  the  facts  point  to  the  idea 
that  development,  in  gelatino-bromide 
plates,  affects  only  the  silver  salt  that 
has  been  made  developable  by  the 
exposure,  or,  at  most,  a  very  little 
more.  The  vigour  of  the  disruption  of 
the  silver  bromide  may,  so  far  as  we 
know,  lead  to  the  decomposition  of 
some  bromide  immediately  adjacent 
that  has  not  been  affected  by  the 
exposure,  but  if  there  is  any  such 
spreading  action,  the  effect  so  rapidly 
dies  out  that  it  is  almost  or  quite 
impossible  to  prove  that  wherever 
reduction  of  the  silver  salt  takes  place 
in  development,  the  light  has  not 
preceded  development,  and  produced 
its  characteristic  change. — Chapman 
Jones  in  ‘■’■Camera  Obscuva." 


On  the  Sands. 


Brinkley  &  Stevenson,  Glasgow. 
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The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers, 
and  their  letters  are  at  all  times  read  with  interest, 
though  it  is  not  as  a  rule  possible  to  reply  to  them  at 
great  length  or  as  fully  as  many  of  them  deserve. 
Suggestions  are  always  welcome,  and  when  pradlicable 
are  adopted.  Rejedted  manuscripts  are  returned  if 
stamps  have  been  enclosed  for  that  purpose.  See 
also  notice  at  head  of  “Answers  to  Correspondents." 
Address  letters — The  Editor,  The  Practical  and  Junior 
Photographer ,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

CALENDAR. 

Jan.  29  31.  Exhibition  of  the  Sonthsea  Photographic 
Society.  Hon.  Sec.,  W.  Gilbert  Wood,  10,  Pelham 
Road. 

Feb.  15,  16.  Exhibition  of  the  Sunderland  Camera  Club. 
Feb.  16 — Mar.  9.  Exhibition  of  the  Edinburgh  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society.  Hon.  Sec.,  J .  S.  McCulloch,  10a, 
George  Street. 

Feb.  17 — 22.  Exhibition  of  the  Longton  and  District 
Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Sec.,  T.  Mottershead, 
43,  Stafford  Street,  Longton. 


Lens,  Stop,  I  have  more  than  once 

Exposure.  enjoyed  a  quiet  little  laugh 

at  the  young  photographer 
who,  in  submitting  to  my  notice  a  print,  of 
which  he  is  evidently  very  proud,  accompanies 
it  with  a  number  of  superfluous  details  as  to 
lens,  stop,  exposure,  atmospheric  conditions, 
and  nobody  knows  what  beside,  as  though  the 
merits  of  the  thing  depended  upon  his  having 
struck  the  precise  combination  of  different 
elements,  the  “open-sesame,’’  as  it  were,  to 
success,  and  that  the  slightest  deviation  in  any 
minor  point  would  have  irretrievably  ruined  the 
whole.  After  information  such  as  rectilinear 
lens,  7/64,  three  seconds,  fine  day  with  fleecy 
clouds  in  sky,  Barnet  plate,  pyro  developer,  I 
am  almost  surprised  not  to  be  further  informed 
that  the  temperature  at  the  time  of  exposure 
was  70°,  the  barometer  at  29  5,  the  photo¬ 
grapher  in  good  health  and  attired  in  best  suit, 
his  meerschaum  pipe  in  his  mouth,  smoking 
so-and-so's  mixture.  There  is  no  telling,  don’t 
you  know,  how  potent  an  effect  upon  the 
result  that  new  suit  and  the  special  tobacco 
may  have  exerted.  Joking  apart,  however, 
for  the  absolute  novice  particulars  as  to 
exposure  and  stop  and  plate  are  essential,  but 
he  ought  soon  to  get  beyond  these  things  and 
learn  that  for  all  ordinary  purposes  one  lens  is 
just  as  good  as  another;  for  landscape  a 
spectacle  glass  will  do  as  well  as  an  anastigmat, 
and  a  slow  plate  better  than  a  quick  one, 
whilst  cloudy  weather  may  be  even  more 
suitable  than  the  orthodox  “fine  day  with 
fleecy  clouds.”  The  sooner  a  photographer  is 
experienced  enough  to  do  without  making  a 
special  consideration  of  all  these  worrying 
details  and  give  his  exposure  in  an  automatic 
fashion,  the  sooner  he  will  begin  to  put  his 
mind  on  the  important  points  of  the  picture, 
and  though  the  mechanical  items  have  their 
place  the  artistic  considerations  are  the  most 
important.  On  this  question  I  have  pleasure 


in  directing  the  readers’  attention  to  a 
thoughtful  contribution  in  the  early  part  of 
this  issue,  by  Miss  Eva  Lawrence  Watson,  an 
abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  of  Philadelphia. 

* 

Our  Christmas  I  did  not  hold  a  Christmas 
Cards.  card  competition  this  year  as 

it  was  thought  that  that  part 
of  the  program  was  in  some  danger  of  becoming 
hackneyed,  but  a  number  of  friends  have 
honoured  me  with  cards,  some  of  them 
particularly  interesting  and  remarkably  well 
carried  out.  One  of  the  best  is  from  W.  B. 
Cragg,  who  has  devised  a  very  hospitable 
production  with  a  capital  full-length  portrait 
of  himself  at  his  own  door.  I  should  hardly 
have  thought  that  anything  so  effective  could 
have  been  made  with  such  a  background  as 
the  ordinary  row  of  houses  provides.  This 
card,  with  its  seasonable  wish  and  a  bar  of 
Auld  Lang  Syne,  is  done  on  bromide  paper. 
Tayside  sends  me  a  picture  of  an  old  bridge 
with  a  somewhat  curious  Chinese  device  round 
it,  the  whole  being  mounted  on  Nature  paper. 
A.  A.  Bradburne  has  taken  up  the  book  mark 
notion  and  presents  a  harbour  view  with  his 
compliments.  Rather  more  ambitious  is  the 
Christmas  card  of  jas.  Oliver,  where  four 
Edinburgh  views  are  to  be  seen  with  appro¬ 
priate  greetings.  The  pictures  are  on  bromide 
paper  fastened  in  by  ribbon  to  a  little  portfolio 
of  Nature  paper.  Temple  has  produced  a 
simple  but  effective  ornamental  device,  in  the 
centre  whereof  is  a  small  picture,  presumably 
of  his  pets,  two  dogs  and  a  bird.  Another 
book  mark,  prettily  arranged  with  views  of 
Morecambe  and  Flamborough,  also  in  bromide, 
is  the  work  of  Maurice  A.  O’Keeffe.  The 
most  ambitious  affair  we  have  received, 
however,  is  one  from  Miss.  K.  E.  Hobart, 
consisting  of  a  small  portfolio  tied  with  ribbon, 
to  which  are  four  views  in  carbon  or  platinum 
representing  the  four  seasons,  spring,  summer, 
autumn  and  winter.  Each  of  these  views 
is  enclosed  in  a  folder  of  strong  paper, 
bearing  on  the  outside  a  little  vignette  of 
daffodils  for  spring,  of  poppies  for  summer, 
holly  for  winter,  and  so  on,  whilst  on  the  back 
are  appropriate  quotations  from  the  poets. 
This  production  must  have  caused  Miss 
Hobart  no  small  amount  of  time  and  trouble. 
A  fine  lake  and  mountain  scene  in  Wales 
decorates  the  greeting  card  of  Harry  Williams, 
whose  pictures  of  wilder  nature  are  invariably 
delightful.  W.  B.  Melville  is  generous  and 
gives  no  fewer  than  five  pictures,  tastefully 
mounted  on  paper  and  fastened  together  with 
silk.  Cards  have  also  been  received  from  T. 
F.  Brogden,  Pitcher  Jr.  and  others.  Thanks 
to  all.  Good  wishes  to  each  one.  I  received 
in  all  a  large  number  of  Christmas  cards,  but 
the  home-made  ones  please  me  the  best. 
There  is  individuality  about  them  which  the 
stationer’s  stock  does  not  possess. 

New  Century  At 'the  beginning  of  every 
Resolutions.  year  it  is  the  usual  thing  to 
make  a  series  of  new  resolu¬ 
tions,  most  of  which  never  arrive  at  fruition, 
but  like  young  shoots  in  a  backward  Spring, 
scarce  peep  above  the  ground  before  they  are 
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killed  by  a  cruel  frost.  The  amateur  photo¬ 
grapher  is  particularly  good  at  plotting  and 
planning  and  particularly  bad  at  carrying  into 
effect.  Good  excuses  can  be  made  for  him. 
Photography  is  such  a  comprehensive  subject, 
there  are  so  many  different  and  equally 
fascinating  fields  of  action,  that  one  is  con¬ 
stantly  in  the  position  of  the  greedy  boy  who 
grabbed  such  a  big  handful  of  nuts  that  he 
could  not  draw  his  fist  out  of  the  pitcher.  I 
have  been  making  plans  myself,  both  for  The 
Prac  tical  and  Junior  and  for  my  own  personal 
work  1  want  to  do  a  little  careful  printing — 
in  carbon  and  in  platinum — that  means  nearly 
a  week  of  time,  for  it  is  nearly  a  year  since  I 
have  found  the  opportunity  of  doing  more 
than  a  print  or  two  now  and  then,  just  when 
I  wanted  them.  Then  I  am  anxious  to  get 
into  the  dark-room,  and  make  several  enlarge¬ 
ments.  I  have  the  negatives  all  ready,  and 
some  of  them  ought  to  turn  out  fine  pictures. 
But  although  the  camera  was  put  into  position 
and  the  big  dishes  prepared  many  days  ago, 
the  enlargements  are  still  en  lair,  whilst  I 
follow  the  essential  duties  of  life.  I  calculate 
that  a  clear  fortnight  would  nicely  suffice  for 
my  enlarging  program.  There  are  still  a  good 
many  lantern  slides  wanting  in  my  sets,  and 
some  broken  and  blistered  ones  to  replace 
(small  thanks  to  careless  lanternists)  ;  perhaps 
three  days  would  be  enough  for  that  part  of 
the  program.  Of  course,  they  will  want 
binding,  and  the  prints  mentioned  above  will 
need  mounting.  Then  there  are  some  to  put 
in  a  special  album,  and  another  album  which 
is  half-full  to  complete.  Besides  that,  I  must, 
of  course,  go  out  into  the  field  for  snow  scenes, 

and  I  promised  J -  G - to  take  a  portrait 

of  him  in  character,  and  I  must  do  a  bit  of 
framing,  and — but  I  have  found  work  enough 
to  last  till  Easter — without  mentioning  half 
the  things  I  intended  to  accomplish.  Oh  for 
a  double  pair  of  hands  ! 


Side  Light  The  steadily  increasing 

in  Portraiture,  adoption  of  the  single  slant 
light  by  the  professional 
photographer,  in  lieu  of  the  usual  side  and  top 
light,  ought  to  act  as  an  incentive  to  amateurs 
whose  studios  have  to  be  improvised  out  of 
the  arrangements  provided  by  an  ordinary 
room.  If  the  professional  is  satisfied  that  one 
large  side  window  provides  him  with  sufficient 
light  of  the  right  kind,  then  anyone  who  has  a 
fairly  large  room  at  his  disposal,  with  one  or 
more  side  windows,  has  at  disposal  facilities 
almost,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  the  best.  The 
one  additional  thing  needed  and  not  always 
possessed  by  the  amateur,  is  a  lens  of  large 
working  aperture— not  smaller  than  // 6.  If 
such  an  instrument  is  part  of  his  outfit,  then, 
with  the  exception  of  reflector  and  background, 
easily  improvised  out  of  a  sheet  and  a  rug 
respectively,  he  has  everything  desirable  for 
portraiture  of  the  most  elevated  kind.  Nor  is 
the  large-apertured  lens  absolutely  essential. 
I  have  taken  a  good  many  portraits  with  a 
spectacle  lens,  stopped  down  to  an  aperture  of 
//32,  which  means  ten  to  twenty  seconds’ 
exposure.  That  time  is  too  long  for  a  child, 
but  most  people  can,  after  a  preliminary  trial, 
remain  motionless  for  even  a  longer  period, 


without  discomfort.  The  best  style  for  the 
amateur  to  follow  is  that  known  as  “Rem¬ 
brandt,”  wherein  the  light  is  concentrated  on 
the  face,  and  all  the  rest  is  dark.  This 
effect  is  obtained  by  reducing  the  light  from 
one  window  to  a  shaft  about  a  yard  square. 
The  novice  must  remember  that  a  good  many 
experimental  exposures  must  be  made  before 
a  good  result  is  arrived  at,  and  he  must  be 
satisfied  if  he  gets  one  good  portrait  out  of 
half-a-dozen  negatives. 

* 

Topographical  Some  time  ago  in  The  Junior 
Notes.  Photographer  I  suggested  that 

it  would  be  useful  and 
interesting  if  those  of  my  readers  who  go 
about  the  country  with  their  cameras  would 
occasionally  send  me  a  brief  letter  outlining 
their  experiences,  that  I  might  publish  the 
information  for  the  benefit  of  others.  At  the 
time  I  explained  that  I  did  not  want  long- 
winded  descriptions  or  unnecessary  details, 
such  as  the  hour  of  the  day  when  the  photo¬ 
grapher  left  home,  the  train  he  started  by,  or 
the  amount  of  food  he  consumed  on  the  way, 
but  just  main  points  worthy  of  note  of  some 
new  places  presenting  special  features,  for 
variety  is  undoubtedly  the  spice  of  life.  I 
had  one  or  two  responses  of  the  kind  wanted, 
but  perhaps  the  matter  was  not  sufficiently 
emphasized  for  the  subject  to  become  a 
regular  feature  of  the  magazine.  For  that 
reason  I  draw  attention  to  it  once  more,  and 
append  the  following  note  recently  received 
from  an  old  correspondent,  Mr.  A.  L.  Lewis. 
Rewrites  as  follows  : — "Would  youliketoknow 
of  a  quiet,  old-world,  country  town  which  has 
not  been  exploited  by  the  photographer  as  yet, 
but  in  which  abundant  material  awaits  him? 
Where  nearly  all  the  houses  are  old  and 
picturesque,  built  of  stone  or  red  brick  and 
half  timber  work,  many  with  thatched  roofs. 
Where  there  is  a  broad  High  Street,  fringed 
with  great  trees  and  with  a  noble  manor  house 
in  it.  Where  there  is  a  fine  parish  church, 
an  ancient  college  chapel,  12th  century  old 
almshouses,  and  inns,  and  a  market  house 
built  in  1706.  Where  the  country  villages 
around  are  full  of  subjects  for  the  camera  and 
free  from  trippers.  If  you  want  to  test  the 
truth  of  what  I  say,  take  the  Great  Central 
Railway  for  Brackley,  in  Northamptonshire, 
about  sixty  miles  from  London.”  I  believe 
Mr  Lewis  intended  these  facts  for  my  private 
information,  but  I  publish  them  for  the 
benefit  of  the  fraternity.  Now  cannot  I  have 
some  more  of  these  paragraphs,  or  are  you  all 
keeping  your  nice  places  to  yourselves? 


New  Clubs. — The  following  new  societies 
have  been  formed  during  the  past  month  : — 
Gt.  Yarmouth  and  District  Camera  Club,  Hon. 
Sec.,  Mr.  T.  J.  Wigg,  Holland  House,  Northy 
Quay,  Gt.  Yarmouth.  South  Manchester 
Photographic  Society,  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  Frank 
Higginbottom,  4.  Kinnaird  Road,  Withington, 
Lancashire.  Seven  Kings  Athletic  Club, 
(Photo Sedtion),  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  Wm.  Jenkinson, 
15,  Norfolk  Road,  Seven  Kings,  Ilford.  Ilkley 
Photographic  and  Scientific  Society,  Hon. 
Sec.,  Mr.B.  Akers,  46,  The  Grove,  Ilkley. 
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The  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  Northern 
Counties  Photographic  Association  held  their 
annual  exhibition  in  the  Y  M.C.A.  Building, 
Newcastle,  on  January  7th  and  8th.  The 
number  of  exhibits  was  small  in  comparison 
to  some  that  we  have  had,  but  the  “quality” 
was  in  every  way  up  to  standard.  The  first 
silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Harold 
Cookson  for  an  Ozotype  entitled,  “A  Country 
Farm  Yard,”  a  beautiful  pidture  containing 
many  of  the  live  stock  usually  seen  about  such 
places,  nicely  grouped,  and  where  even  the 
fradtious  pig  was  persuaded  to  take  up  its 
proper  position.  Mr.  Cookson  also  showed  a 
set  of  birds  taken  from  life,  and  other  rural 
subjedts.  Mr.  Walter  Corder  received  a  silver 
medal  for  a  platinotype  print  of  Durham 
Cathedral  with  its  environments,  a  pretty  little 
pidture,  and  one  that  deserves  the  more  praise 
because  of  being  a  somewhat  hackneyed  subjedt 


slides  were  very  well  represented,  the  silver 
medal  going  to  Mr.  Philip  Spence  for  a  set  of 
pretty  pictures  of  Venice.  Mr.  Spence  also 
got  honourable  mention  for  a  very  fine  set  of 
instantaneous  pictures  representing  tobogan- 
ning  at  St.  Moritz  in  winter.  Messrs.  Wm. 
Haig  Parry  and  James  Baty  both  received 
bronze  medals  for  sets  of  landscapes,  and  Mr. 
Wm.  E.  Rowden  for  microscopic  subjects,  the 
winning  set  being  sections  of  the  Spine  of 
Echinus. 

Atmosphere. — Inaledture  on  “Atmosphere” 
before  the  Birmingham  Society,  the  following 
rules  and  reasons  were  quoted  by  Mr.  C.  T. 
Cox.  The  sky  at  zenith  is  darker  than  at  the 
horizon.  The  eye  receives  the  light  through 
a  denser  medium  of  air  when  turned  towards 
the  horizon.  Receding  opaque  surfaces  darken 
in  tone  as  they  recede  when  the  sun  is  before 
the  spedtator.  In  proportion  to  the  increasing 


CRITICISM  COMPETITION. 


The  above  Photograph  is  the  one  for  Competitors  to  Criticise. 


taken  from  a  new  and  interesting  standpoint. 
It  owes  much  of  its  beauty  to  the  soft  rendering 
of  the  Castle  and  Cathedral  in  the  distance, 
the  foreground  of  houses  aiding  the  pidture  by 
throwing  back  the  centre  of  interest .  Honour¬ 
able  mention  was  also  made  of  Mr.  Corder's 
Norwegian  Club  Hut,  the  interior  of  a  rustic 
room  with  several  appropriate  figures  arranged 
in  the  window  Bronze  medals  were  awarded 
to  Mr.  Geo.  Bainbridge,  J  .P. ,  for  his  “  Caravan 
in  the  Sahara”  (bromide  enlargement),  and 
Mr.  W.  Errington  Cowan,  “Rothesay  by 
Night”  (silver  print),  the  former  being  an 
instantaneous  view  taken  from  a  moving  train 
at  a  very  considerable  distance,  and  the  latter  a 
quarter-plate  showing  the  lights  of  the  town 
and  boats  refledted  in  the  water  of  the  bay. 
There  were  also  a  large  number  of  pictures 
sent  in  as  a  loan  collection  by  Mr.  Bainbridge, 
Mr.  Worsley-Benison,  Kodak,  Ltd.,  and  others, 
which  were  very  much  admired.  Lantern 


distance  of  the  receding  surface  the  shadow 
side  of  the  roughnesses  and  inequalities  are 
more  and  more  presented  to  the  eye.  When 
however  the  sun  is  behind  the  spedtator  receding 
opaque  surfaces  lighten  in  tone  as  they  recede. 
In  this  case  the  bright  side  of  the  roughnesses 
and  inequalities  of  the  receding  surface  are 
more  and  yet  more  presented  to  the  eye  in 
proportion  to  the  distance.  The  above  rules 
apply  to  surfaces  when  they  receive  the  light ; 
when  opaque  receding  surfaces  are  in  shadow 
they  lighten  in  tone  as  they  recede,  because 
in  proportion  to  the  distance  will  be  the 
measure  of  intervening  atmosphere.  Receding 
transparent  surfaces  lighten  in  tone  as  they 
recede  from  the  eye,  because  the  more 
distant  part  of  the  receding  transparent  surface 
refledts  the  brightness  of  the  horizon  sky.  The 
above  rule  applies  to  transparent  receding 
surfaces,  whether  receiving  the  light  or  in 
shadow,  only  that  if  in  shadow,  the  increasing 
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lightening  of  tone  in  proportion  to  the  distance 
is  yet  more  evident  ;  on  account  both  of  the 
increase  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  reflection 
of  the  sky.  If  the  liquid  surface  is  roughened 
by  the  wind  it  becomes  opaque  and  therefore 
subject  to  laws  which  affeCt  opaque  receding 
planes.  When  the  surface  of  the  shadow  side 
of  an  object  and  the  plane  receiving  the  shadow 
from  the  objedt  are  of  the  same  local  colour, 
the  shadow  thrown  will  be  darker  than  the 
shaded  side  throwing  it.  The  darkest  part  of 
a  shadow  will  be  that  which  is  nearest  the 
objedt  casting  the  shadow.  The  edge  of  the 
shadow  even  with  the  brightest  light  will  be 
slightly  softened  off.  This  softening  off  of  the 
edge  will,  of  course,  increase  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  in  which  the  light  is  diminished. 

Exhibition  of  the  Keighley  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society. — Once  every  two  years  an 
exhibition  of  members’  work  is  organized  by 
the  Keighley  Photographic  Society,  and  for  a 
week  during  the  early  part  of  the  past  month  the 
best  work  of  recent  years  has  been  displayed 
at  the  Keighley  Institute.  No  one  who  has 
followed  the  history  of  the  Keighley  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  would  deny  that  very  great 
progress  has  been  made  since  the  last  public 
exhibition,  nor  would  it  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  before  long  photographers  may  be 
talking  about  a  “Keighley  School.”  To  very 
briefly  survey  the  pidtures,  one  may  point 
especially  to  the  productions  of  Messrs.  W. 
Mitchell,  Thos.  Heaps,  F.  Gill,  John  Gill, 
C.  H  Smith,  M.  Houghton,  Clifford  Smith, 
John  G.  Dickinson,  T.  A.  Smith,  L.  Firth  and 
S.  Bairstow.  John  Gill  is  very  clean  and 
careful  in  his  work,  he  gets  a  nice  etching-like 
effect,  but  it  is  a  little  too  stiff,  and  he  does 
not  consider  the  advantage  of  warm  tints  for 
summer  scenes  as  he  should  do.  Thos.  Heaps 
is  at  his  best  in  “The  Hill  Top  Farm."  His 
ideas  are  good,  but  he.  is  a  little  careless  in 
technique.  Walter  Mitchell  has  reason  to  be 
verv  satisfied  with  his  picture  called  “  Winter’s 
Enchantment.”  Of  its  kind  it  is  as  good  as 
can  be.  The  other  photographers  we  have 
named  in  the  list  above  contribute  a  good 
many  very  fair  works,  and  give  promise  of 
excellent  achievements  in  the  future.  The 
main  things  they  need  to  consider  are  mount¬ 
ing  and  framing,  and  a  choice  of  the  best 
printing  processes.  Their  ordinary  bromides 
are  chalky.  We  advise  them  to  turn  to 
platinum,  especially  the  sepia  kind,  or  the 
many  fine  colours  afforded  by  carbon.  The 
exhibition  is  also  supported  by  Alex.  Keighley, 
whose  recent  pictures  from  the  “  Salon"  and 
“Royal”  supply  a  small  but  representative 
collection  of  that  gentleman’s  work. 

Christmas  Cards. — A  correspondent,  Mr. 
Chas  G.  Jones,  writes  that  he  produced  a  few 
Christmas  cards  containing  family  portraits  by 
making  small  books  of  “Nature”  paper  in 
which  prints  were  mounted,  the  design  being 
embossed  on  the  front.  The  lettering  is  cut 
out  of  cardboard,  and  he  used  the  harmless  and 
necessary  family  mangle  as  a  press.  The 
result,  according  to  the  specimen  put  before  us, 
is  most  satisfactory,  and  we  do  not  see  why 
the  aforementioned  harmless  and  necessary 
family  mangle  should  not  be  used  much  more 
in  conjunction  with  mount  making  than  it  is, 


for  evidently  plate  impressions  can  be  done 
very  beautifully,  and  they  are  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  for  some  subjects.  On  turning 
to  the  reverse  side  of  the  paper  we  find  the 
impression  of  the  wooden  rollers,  and  that  has 
given  quite  a  nice  grain  to  the  paper.  It 
seems  to  us  that  other  grains  might  be  added 
by  rolling  the  paper  through  with  sacking,  and 
other  coarse  grain  cloths  and  substances. 
Perhaps  some  reader  will  contribute  his 
experiences  with  the  mangle  as  a  piece  of 
photographic  apparatus.  Certainly  there  are 
more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are 
dreamt  of  in  the  photographer’s  philosophy. 

Wellcome's  Photographic  Exposure  Record 
and  Diary  is  a  capital  year  book,  and  its  annual 
appearance  is  now  looked  forward  to  with 
interest  by  a  good  many  photographers,  not 
forgetting  ourselves.  The  great  essential  in 
practising  the  art  of  the  camera  is  that  one’s 
facts  and  figures  should  be  at  hand  and  avail¬ 
able  just  when  they  are  required.  To  search 
through  half  a  dozen  volumes  for  a  simple 
formula  is  a  perfect  nuisance,  but  if  one  can 
have  it  in  portable  form  like  the  present  little 
book,  always  in  the  pocket  or  on  the  desk. 


then  it  is  worth  a  great  deal  more.  Wellcome's 
Diary  is  just  such  a  publication.  The  present 
issue,  is  an  improvement  on  last  year’s  in  many 
respects.  There  are  several  new  illustrations, 
and  exposure  tables  for  each  month.  Two 
editions  have  been  published,  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  edition  with  ta"bles  for  countries 
north  of  the  Equator,  and  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  for  countries  south  of  the  Equator. 
Write  to  Burroughs  Wellcome  &  Co.,  Snow 
Hill  Buildings,  London,  E.C.,  for  a  copy, 
enclosing  one  shilling,  or  ask  your  dealer  for  it. 

Suggestions  for  the  Lantern. — A  few 
amusing  diversions  for  lantern  entertainments 
are  suggested  in  a  recent  issue  of  Photography . 
Quoting  from  the  issue  of  December  20th,  we 
give  the  following: — “If  a  slide  of  great 
vigour,  and  preferably  a  portrait,  be  well 
washed  after  fixing  and  then  allowed  to  soak 
in  a  mixture  of  copper  sulphate  and  potassium 
bromide  until  thoroughly  whitened  right 
through,  it  may  be  again  washed  and  allowed 
to  dry.  Such  a  slide  put  in  the  tank  in  the 
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lantern  will  show  with  plenty  of  vigour  on  the 
screen  at  first,  if  the  tank  is  filled  with  weak 
clean  hypo.  Gradually,  and  often  with 
amusing  irregularity,  the  image  will  disappear. 
Perhaps  a  necktie  or  an  eye  or  ear  may  remain, 
with  strange  persistence  long  after  the  rest  is 
invisible.  A  good  deal  in  the  way  of  fun  may 
be  elicited  by  the  vagaries  of  a  melted  or 
melting  gelatine  image.  A  few  experimental 
distortions  can  be  made  by  wetting  part  only 
of  a  slide,  warming  it  until  the  image  begins 
to  run,  and  then  letting  it  set  and  dry.  One 
or  more  such  experiments  may,  of  course,  be 
done  in  the  lantern  in  front  of  the  audience." 

The  Camera  Club. — We  are  glad  to 
announce  that  the  committee  which  took  in 
hand  the  affairs  of  the  Camera  Club  has  found 
it  possible  to  re-organize  that  concern,  and  it 
is  expected  that  with  sundry  re-arrangements 
and  modifications  it  will  be  carried  on  with 
greater  success  in  the  future.  The  club  has 
been  a  great  convenience  in  the  past  as  a  place 
where  one  could  meet  men  interested  in 
photography,  at  almost  any  time,  and  very 
useful  also  for  provincial  men  making  occasional 
visits  to  the  town.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when 
re-organized  a  steady  increase  of  membership 
will  take  place. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Sutcliffe’s  Pictures  at  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society. — The  one- 
man  exhibition  of  photographs  by  F.  M. 
Sutcliffe,  of  Whitby,  is  now  open  at  66,  Russell 
Square,  and  will  remain  on  view  until 
February  16th.  Mr.  Sutcliffe’s  work  is  pretty 
generally  known.  To  those  who  have  never 
seen  any  of  his  pictures,  we  may  say  that  he 
has  largely  devoted  himself  to  scenes  of  fisher- 
life,  and  to  pictures  specially  characteristic  of 
Whitby  and  district,  as,  for  example,  “  Sea 
Mists,"  "Cobbles,”  and  some  especially  fine 
glen  and  moorland  scenery. 

Horatio  Nelson  King. — Joseph  Hatton, 
in  his  versatile  Cigarette  Papers,  has  found  an 
interesting  subject  in  Horatio  Nelson  King, 
the  veteran  photographer  of  Royal  Palaces, 
and,  in  drawing  a  moral  from  Mr.  King's 
buoyant  disposition  and  activity  in  old  age, 
mentions  the  biographical  article  on  Mr.  King 
which  was  published  in  The  Practical  Photo¬ 
grapher  some  years  ago.  He  is  kind  enough  to 
describe  our  journal  as  "an  entertaining,  if 
more  or  less  technical  publication.” 

In  the  syllabus  of  the  Yeadon  and  District 
Photographic  Society  we  notice  the  following 
subjects  by  local  men: — "Lantern  Slide 
Making,”  Mr.  R.  J.  Jibson ;  "The  After 
Treatment  of  a  Negative,”  Mr.  George 
Proctor ;  "Photographic  Selection  of  Subjects," 
Mr.  F.  T.  Coupland;  "Bromide  Printing," 
Mr.  J.  F.  Seaman.  In  addition  to  these  events 
there  are  many  others  by  members  of  the 
voluntary  staff  of  the  Yorkshire  Photographic 
Union. 

Chromatic  Photography. — From  time  to 
time  we  have  given  in  The  Practical  and  The 
Junior  Photographer  examples  of  chromatic 
photography.  The  frontispiece  this  month  is 
a  further  illustration  of  that  kind.  It  is  from 
an  interesting  view  book  of  Cornwall,  published 
by  E  Williams,  of  Hayle,  from  whom  copies 
of  the  complete  album  may  be  had. 


Redhill  Camera  Club. — According  to  the 
annual  report  the  club  is  in  a  most  flourishing 
condition.  Among  new  movements  a  library 
has  been  started,  which  already  numbers 
about  fifty  books.  A  lantern  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  and  a  permanent  collection  of  photo¬ 
graphic  pictures  established  in  the  club  room. 

Practical  Enlarging,  by  John  A.  Hodges,  has 
reached  a  fourth  edition.  Many  revisions  and 
additions  have  been  made,  and  the  book  is 
now  one  which  may  be  confidently  recom¬ 
mended  to  any  photographers  who  propose  to 
make  enlarging  part  of  their  practice.  Price 
is.,  published  by  Iliffe,  Sons  &  Sturmey,  Ltd. 

Just  as  we  go  to  press  an  unusual  Christmas 
card,  belated  but  nevertheless  welcome,  has 
come  in  from  Mr.  J .  IT  Colies.  It  consists  of  a 
large  number  of  circular  portraits  of  different 
sizes  all  in  one  photograph.  Some  of  the 
smaller  ones  are  connected  together  by  lines 
to  form  the  words  “  Happy  ’Xmas." 


An  exhibition  is  announced  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Brentford  Photographic  Society 
on  March  igth  and  20th.  The  hon.  sec.  is  Mr. 
Hilton  Grundy,  30,  Whitestile  Road,  Brent¬ 
ford,  to  whom  application  for  entry  forms  and 
details  should  be  made. 

National  Photographic  Record  Associa¬ 
tion. — Three  hundred  and  sixty-six  additional 
photographs  have  been  presented  by  various 
donors,  making  the  eollection  up  to  nearly 
sixteen  hundred  now  lying  at  the  British 
Museum. 

We  have  received  part  I.  of  a  German 
publication  entitled  Lehrbvch  der  Praktischen 
Photographic,  price,  1  mark.  The  editor  is  Mr. 
Adolf  Miethe,  the  publisher  Mr.  Wilhelm 
Knapp,  Halle  a.  S, 

Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Birmingham 
Society. — This  important  event  has  been 
fixed  for  from  February  23rd  to  March  2nd. 
Further  details  will  be  announced  shortly. 
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Mr.  H.  C.  Leat,  of  Bristol,  has  won  the 
Folding  Pocket  Kodak  given  as  a  prize  for  the 
best  negative  taken  on  the  Thornton  Film 
during  the  month. 

*  * 

Trade  The  well  -  known  M.  Q. 

Specialities  developers  for  Velox,  sold 
and  Notices.  by  Messrs.  J.  J.  Griffin  and 
Sons,  may  now  be  had 
in  smaller  sizes  at  twopence  a  packet, 
or  tenpence  a  box  of  six,  under  the  title  of 
M.  Q.  Midget  developer.  This  smaller  quan¬ 
tity  will  be  a  convenience  to  those  who  only 
work  small  sizes,  and  do  not  wish  to  purchase 
in  quantity.  Messrs.  Griffin  are  advocating  a 
brush  method  of  development  for  Velox, 
especially  for  small  prints.  Their  instructions 
are  as  follows: — The  materials  necessary  are  a 
piece  of  clean  glass  (or  as  a  convenient  sub¬ 
stitute,  a  sheet  of  cardboard)  and  a  pad  of 
cotton  wool  or  a  soft  badger’s  hair  brush. 
The  M.  Q.  Developer  should  be  mixed  up  just 
prior  to  use,  or  if  kept  at  all  (which  is  not 
recommended),  stored  in  tightly-stoppered 
bottles  filled  to  the  neck.  To  develop,  take  suf¬ 


ficient  for  immediate  needs,  using  a  small  open 
vessel  to  hold  it,  and  apply  the  solution  evenly 
and  rapidly  to  the  paper  by  means  of  the  pad 
of  wool  or  brush.  After  the  development  of 
each  print,  squeeze  the  pad  or  brush  (or  better 
still,  dip  in  clean  water  and  squeeze  dry) 
before  recharging  same  with  fresh  developer. 
Under  no  circumstances  must  any  portion  of 
the  used  solution  be  returned  to  the  vessel. 

Infringement  of  Trade  Mark. — Messrs. 
Kodak,  Ltd.,  have  been  successful  in  two  cases 
in  which  they  have  taken  action  for  the  in¬ 
fringement  of  their  trade  mark.  At  Vienna 
a  firm  selling  an  apparatus  called  Nodark  were 
compelled  to  pay  a  penalty  of  K.500  and  costs, 
and  to  destroy  all  circulars,  documents  and 
other  articles  bearing  the  imitation  trade 
mark.  In  Paris  a  similar  judgment  has  been 
given  against  a  company  for  using  the  word 
Cosaque  for  photographic  apparatus.  The 
Court  held  that  the  defendant  company 
were  guilty  of  fraudulently  imitating  the  trade 
mark  of  the  Kodak  Company,  the  imitation 
being  such  as  to  cause  confusion  in  the  minds 
of  the  public.  The  defendant  was  ordered  to 
pay  to  the  Kodak  Company  the  sum  of  500  fr. 
on  account  of  damages  to  be  settled  by  experts 
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appointed  by  the  Court,  and  was  forbidden  to 
sell  the  photographic  apparatus  called 
Cosaque,  or  to  print  or  publish  any  circulars 
or  prospectus  mentioning  the  marks  in  question 
in  any  way  whatever. 

A  sample  tin  of  the  new  rough  platinum 
paper,  made  by  the  Ilford  Co.,  has  come  in 
for  trial,  and  we  are  very  well  satisfied  with  it. 
The  paper  has  a  surface  resembling  drawing 
paper,  it  prints  quickly,  gives  good  black  and 
white  prints  with  the  ordinary  oxalate  de¬ 
veloper,  but  we  like  better  the  effect  produced 
by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  mercuric 
chloride  to  the  developer  This  gives  a  most 
effective  brown,  and  so  far  as  our  taste  goes 
materially  improves  the  effect  of  the  print. 
We  can  recommend  this  Ilford  rough  platinum 
paper  very  highly. 

With  the  height  of  the  lantern  season  a  list 
of  specialities  from  Lambert  Matthews  is  well 
worth  directing  our  readers’  attention  to.  Mr. 
Matthews  makes  several  portable  lanterns  at 
reasonable  prices,  also  supplies  acetylene 
generators,  and  other  useful  specialities. 
Those  interested  should  write  to  97,  Queen 
Victoria  Street,  E.C.,  for  particulars. 

The  new  catalogue  of  Messrs.  B.  J.  Edwards 
and  Co.  seems  to  be  the  most  extensive  yet 
issued  by  that  firm.  It  contains  particulars  of 
their  excellent  dry  plates,  lantern  plates,  films 
and  many  other  specialities.  Messrs.  B.  J. 
Edwards  &  Co.  are  now  a  Limited  Company  ; 
their  address  is  Castle  Bar  Works,  Ealing 
Dean,  London,  W. 

An  excellent  paste  of  the  stiff  and  very 
adhesive  kind  is  supplied  by  J.  E.  Lockyer,  of 
Evelyn  Street,  Deptford.  It  is  admirable  for 
mounting  prints  upon  thin  cardboard  or  paper 
without  the  evils  of  cockling.  We  can 
highly  recommend  it  to  our  readers. 

Messrs.  A.  &  M.  Zimmermann  direct  our 
attention  to  an  error  we  made  in  noticing  the 
“  Agfa  ”  reducer  last  month.  We  quoted  the 
price  is.  6d.  per  10-gramme  tube,  but  it  is 
is.  6d.  per  4-oz.  bottle,  and  2s.  6d.  for  a  box  of 
ten  cartridges. 

A  catalogue  of  specialities  is  to  hand  from 
Messrs.  John  J.  Griffin  &  Sons,  Ltd.  Among 
other  contents  we  note  graduated  measures 
with  distinct  lettering,  special  bottles  for 
solutions,  plates,  developers,  and  many  other 
sundries. 

Penrose  &  Co.  have  issued  a  booklet 
explaining  the  value  of  zinc  as  a  substitute 
for  the  ordinary  stone  in  lithography.  A  copy 
of  this  pamphlet  will  be  sent  to  anyone  who 
applies  to  8a,  Upper  Baker  Street,  W.C. 

A  price  list  (wholesale)  of  frames  and 
mounts  is  to  hand  from  W.  F.  Slater,  who 
announces  that,  owing  to  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
materials,  the  present  prices  of  frames  will 
shortly  be  increased  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Adams  writes  asking  us  to  notify 
that  he  has  resigned  his  seat  as  director  and 
has  now  no  connection  with  the  Telia  Camera 
Co.,  Ltd. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  a  very  pretty 
calendar  from  the  Albion  Albumenizing  Co., 
of  128,  Sauchiehall  Street,  Glasgow. 
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A  Calendar  Blotter  for  the  new  year  from 
Mr.  J.  E.  Lockyer,  the  photographic  chemist, 
is  an  appropriate  Christmas  gift  for  our  office 
table. 

©nr  iprisee. 

Notice. — Winners  of  Prizes  or  Certificates  in  this 
column  are  eligible  to  become  Members  of  the  Practical 
and  Junior  Photographer  Postal  Club ,  of  which  par¬ 
ticulars  are  frequently  given  elsewhere. 

Railway  Train  Competition. — We  asked 
for  the  most  pidtorial  representation  of  a  rail¬ 
way  train  or  engine,  but  some  of  the  things 
sent  in  are  ridiculous  when  judged  from  this 
standpoint,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  certain 
competitors  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to 
read  the  instructions.  Although  a  good  many 
prints  have  been  entered — more,  indeed,  than 
we  anticipated  —yet  it  was  a  very  easy  matter 
to  boil  the  lot  down  to  less  than  a  dozen.  Out 
of  eight  or  ten  thus  seledted  all  but  one  had 
apparently  seledted  a  part  of  the  track  where 
the  lines  ran  perfedtly  straight,  in  this  way 
ignoring  one  of  the  main  elements  of  beauty, 
the  curve.  Only  in  one  case  has  a  competitor 
chosen  a  curve  for  his  view,  and  if  only  on 
that  account  he  deserves  to  secure  a  prominent 
position.  However,  he  has  done  more,  he 
has  appropriately  framed  his  pidlure  by  a 
bridge,  and  although  on  many  points  it  might 
have  been  better,  still  he  gets  a  comparatively 
easy  vidtory,  and  the  first  place  is  thus  taken 
by  A.  Moffat,  Westwood  Terrace,  Medomsley, 
R.S.O.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  We  give  certifi¬ 
cates  to  Alf.  Bainbridge,  342,  Leeds  Road, 
Nelson,  Lancs.,  who  has  brought  in  the  signal 
box  very  well  as  a  balancing  point ;  to  j .  C. 
Varty-Smith,  Nandana,  Penrith,  whose  land¬ 
scape  is  not  particularly  good,  but  whose 
engines  convey  a  realistic  impression  of  speed  ; 
to  Miss  Margaret  Scot,  15,  Claremont  Cres¬ 
cent,  Edinburgh,  whose  landscape  is  all  one 
could  desire,  but  whose  train  unfortunately 
had  got  a  little  too  far  before  the  shutter  was 
snapped,  and  is  therefore  running  out  of  the 
pidture  ;  and  lastly  to  William  Riley,  27, 
Howard  Street,  Coventry,  whose  landscape 
has  also  been  seledted  with  some  show  of 
taste.  A  few  of  the  prints  are  like  puzzle 
pidtures,  it  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to 
find  the  engine  or  the  train.  On  the  whole 
the  competition  is  disappointing,  and  indicates 
very  clearly  that  the  main  idea  in  photograph¬ 
ing  trains  is  to  snap  them  in  rapid  motion  to 
show  how  marvellous  is  the  speed  of  the 
shutter,  and  the  speed  of  the  plate.  They  are 
thus  largely  experimental  proofs.  The  idea  of 
representing  a  railway  train  pidtorially  seems 
to  be  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  most  photo¬ 
graphers,  and  yet  the  subjedt  is  one  well  worth 
attention,  so  little  has  been  done  in  that 
diredtion.  There  are  many  beautiful  curves 
on  our  British  railroads,  where  the  surround¬ 
ings  are  almost  all  that  could  be  desired,  wild 
moors,  for  example,  or  wooded  glens,  or 
pastoral  or  river  scenery.  We  are  much  sur¬ 
prised,  therefore,  that  among  so  many  com¬ 
petitors  there  should  be  such  a  paucity  of 
really  pidtorial  work. 

Essay  Competition. — We  expected  a 
larger  number  of  essays  than  have  made  their 
appearance ;  perhaps  we  were  a  little  too 


sanguine,  perhaps  also  we  were  a  little  mean 
in  offering  only  10s.  6d.  in  this  particular  case. 
On  the  latter  account,  and  also  because  there 
are  two  essays  of  equal  merit,  we  have  decided 
to  increase  the  award  to  one  guinea,  and  to 
give  half  of  it  to  each  one.  The  names  of  the 
two  fortunate  competitors  are  as  follows  : — 
Hermann  Lea,  Bardolf,  Dorchester,  and  H.  R. 
Annis,  89,  St.  Aldate’s,  Oxford.  Mr.  Lea  is 
a  little  more  concise  than  Mr.  Annis,  but  on 
the  other  hand  he  hardly  covers  the  ground  in 
reference  to  printing  processes.  Mr.  Annis,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  little  fuller  than  absolutely 
necessary  in  his  account  of  development  and  in 
his  description  of  the  various  printing  processes. 
It  would  have  been  well  perhaps  if  he  had  left 
out  the  reference  to  articles  in  The  Practical 
Photographer  and  Junior  Photographer,  though 
these,  of  course,  are  useful  enough  in  their 
way.  However,  on  the  whole,  both  these 
essays  are  excellent,  and  beyond  the  trifling 
faults  mentioned  no  objedtion  can  be  taken  to 
them.  Two  other  essays  are  also  very  good, 
and  we  propose  to  send  certificates  to  their 
writers.  They  are  the  work  of  Wm.  H. 
Taylor,  Nut  tall,  Nottingham,  and  Miss  Ethel  M. 
Barrows,  Ferndale,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 


Miss  Barrows  is  certainly  the  most  concise  of 
all  who  have  sent  in.  There  is  nothing  that 
is  not  absolutely  essential  in  her  paper,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  are  afraid  that  the 
novice  would  have  to  make  many  experiments 
if  he  had  only  Miss  Barrows’  instructions  to 
help  him.  Mr,  Taylor  says  nothing  at  all 
about  exposure,  but  begins  operations  with 
development.  In  other  respects  his  instruc¬ 
tions  are  clear  and  concise.  The  rest  of  the 
competitors  fail  from  various  causes,  some  are 
altogether  too  brief,  and  others,  with  a  perse¬ 
verance  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  have  written 
almost  a  book  on  the  subjedt.  That  is  indeed 
where  many  people  fail,  it  is  so  difficult  to 
be  moderate,  to  take  the  middle  path,  and 
turn  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left.  We. 
publish  Mr.  Annis’  essay  this  month,  and  that 
of  Mr.  Lea  will  appear  at  a  later  date,  when 
a  suitable  opportunity  presents  itself. 


Descriptive  Essay  Competition.— We  offer  a  prize 
of  one  guinea  for  the  best  illustrated  essay  describing 
some  place  or  distridt  in  the  British  Isles.  The  contest 
we  had  in  connection  with  the  making  of  something  was 
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so  satisfactory,  that  we  have  decided  that,  as  a  number  of 
readers  are  quite  capable  of  writing,  we  will  give  them 
a  chance  to  display  their  talents.  The  spot  about  which 
the  competitor  writes  may  be  either  a  stock  place,  or 
some  little-known  part  of  the  country.  If  the  former, 
we  shall  expect  the  familiar  view  standpoints  to  be  left 
severely  alone,  and  new  positions  chosen.  We  do  not 
place  any  restrictions  as  to  the  number  of  pictures,  there 
may  be  either  few  or  many,  but  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  matter  has  not  to  fill  more  than  two  pages  of 
the  magazine  exclusive  of  pictures.  The  writing  should 
be  chatty,  but  at  the  same  time  photographic  data  should 
be  included.  The  competition  closes  February  25th. 
The  coupon  was  given  in  the  December  number. 

Funny  Photograph  Competition.— We  offer  a 
prize  of  10s.  fid.  tor  the  photograph  which  makes  us 
smile  most.  It  will  be  recollected  that  in  the  Yawning 
photograph,  the  prize  was  carried  off  by  the  effort  which 
made  the  staff  yawn  most;  this  time  we  are  going  to 
similarly  judge  the  picture  from  the  laughing  standpoint. 
The  photograph  therefore  which  causes  the  broadest 
grin  to  play  over  our  features  will  be  awarded  the 
above.  The  competition  closes  February  25th.  The 
coupon  was  given  in  the  December  number. 

Criticism  Competition. — We  offer  a  prize  of  10s. 
6d.  for  the  best  criticism  of  the  photograph  reproduced 
on  page  103  of  this  issue.  After  a  long  course  of  critical 
column,  the  critical  faculties  of  our  readers  should  be 
acute.  We  therefore  intend  giving  them  a  chance  to 
show  what  they  can  do  in  this  line.  In  the  Practical 
and  Junior  circles  there  are  quite  a  number  of  very  apt 
critics,  and  here  will  be  an  opportunity  for  them  to  let 
the  great  British  public  know  what  they  are  capable  of 
in  this  particular  line.  The  competition  closes  March 
25th.  The  coupon  was  given  in  the  January  number. 

General  Competition.  -A  prize  of  12s.  6d.,  in  books 
selected  from  the  publications  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund, 
Humphries  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  is  offered  for  the  best  photo¬ 
graph  of  any  subject  and  by  any  process,  the  work  to 
be  judged  on  its  pictorial  and  technical  merits.  Any 
sized  photograph  is  eligible  from  whole-plate  size  down¬ 
wards.  The  competition  closes  March  25th  and  the 
coupon  was  given  in  the  January  number. 


New  Series  of  Prize  Competitions. — 

The  difficulty  of  selecting  subjedis  which  will 
please  our  readers,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
a  tendency,  if  carried  out,  to  improve  their 
work,  is  one  which  presses  somewhat  heavily 
upon  us.  We  want  them  to  get  as  much  enjoy¬ 
ment  out  of  photography  as  they  can,  but  we  do 
want  to  help  them  on  towards  better  things, 
things.  As  far  as  these  two  obje&s  can  be, 
they  have  been  combined  in  the  following  new 
series  of  competitions.  These  will  take  us  as 
far  as  July.  August,  it  will  be  remembered, 
is  our  double  number,  and  in  that  issue  we 
usually  announce  a  further  series  for  the 
autumn  and  winter  season. 

Woodland  Competition. — We  offer  a  prize  of 
10s.  6d.  for  the  best,  and  5s.  for  the  second  best  pictorial 
photograph  showing  a  woodland  scene  at  any  time  of 
the  year,  spring,  summer,  autumn,  or  winter;  under  the 
effeCt  of  mist,  of  frost,  at  early  morn  or  midday,  just  as 
the  reader  may  choose  for  himself.  The  prints  in  this 
case  must  be  mounted.  Points  we  shall  consider  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — Gracefulness  of  principal  objects,  softness  and 
truth  to  nature  of  general  effect,  absence  of  halation  and 
spottiness,  presence  of  due  amount  of  atmosphere, 
judicious  selection  of  printing  process  and  tint  of  print 
to  suit  the  subjedt,  judicious  selection  of  tint  of  mount 
to  harmonize  or  contrast  properly  with  the  print.  The 
competition  closes  April  25th.  The  coupon  is  given  in 
the  present  issue. 

Girl  Combing:  her  Hair  Competition. — We  offer 
a  prize  of  10s.  6d.  for  the  best,  and  5s.  for  the  second 
best  photograph  of  a  young  girl  combing  or  brushing  her 
hair.  The  subjedt  may  be  either  sitting  or  standing,  or 
in  any  graceful  attitude.  The  important  point  to  con¬ 
sider  is  the  position  of  the  arms  and  the  head.  The 
majority  of  girls  fall  into  a  very  graceful  attitude  when 
going  through  this  every-day  performance,  but  if  too 
much  fuss  isunade  about  the  posing,  the  naturalness  of 
the  attitude  will,  of  course,  vanish.  As  regards  costume, 
we  do  not  propose  to  fix  any  hard  and  fast  line,  but  a 


certain  amount  of  dishabille  is  desirable.  The  competi¬ 
tion  closes  April  25th.  The  coupon  is  given  in  the 
present  issue. 

Backyard  Portrait  Competition. — Almost  anyone 
can  take  a  good  portrait  under  ideal  conditions,  with 
backgrounds,  or  in  a  studio,  or  in  some  room  where  the 
lighting  is  suitable,  but  comparatively  few  can  make 
anything  out  where  they  are  obliged  to  take  the  portrait 
in  the  ordinary  backyard.  We  have,  however,  a  certain 
amount  of  faith  in  the  backyard,  and  fully  believe  that 
with  a  little  scheming  very  presentable  portraits  can  be 
taken  under  the  restrictions  imposed  by  that  environ¬ 
ment.  We  offer  a  prize  therefore  of  10s.  6d.  for  the 
bes  ,  and  5s.  for  the  next  best  photograph  taken  in  a 
backyard.  Any  sort  of  subjedt,  old  or  young,  and  either 
full  length,  three-quarter  length,  or  head  only,  just  as  the 
competitor  likes.  The  point  we  shall  consider  is 
whether  the  photographer  has  made  the  best  of  the 
circumstances.  The  competition  closes  May  25th.  The 
coupon  will  appear  in  the  March  issue. 

Old-Fashioned  Cottage  Competition.  —We  offer 
a  prize  of  15s.  in  books  selected  from  the  catalogue  of 
Percy  Lund,  Humphries  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  the  best  photo¬ 
graph  of  an  old-fashioned  cottage  or  cottages,  preferably 
with  figures,  but  the  photograph  will  not  necessarily  be 
disqualified  if  it  should  contain  no  human  interest.  This 
competition  should  appeal  to  all  kinds  of  readers  equally, 
it  gives  the  novice  an  excellent  opportunity,  and  yet  the 
skilled  photographer  will  find  abundant  scope  in  it.  The 
competition  closes  May  25th.  The  coupon  will  appear 
in  the  March  issue. 

Copied  Pictures  Competition. — This  is  an  entirely 
new  idea.  We  offer  a  prize  of  one  guinea  for  the  best 
collection  of  copied  pictures,  of  any  kind.  Copying 
pictures  by  different  processes  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
applications  of  the  camera,  but  it  is  one  practised  to  a 
surprisingly  small  extent  by  the  amateur  photographer. 
He  does  not  appear  to  realize  how  very  easy  it  is  to 
take  any  engraving  or  print  in  book  or  periodical,  and 
in  a  few  moments  make  an  excellent  reproduction  of  it, 
small  or  large,  as  may  be  required.  We  do  not  mean 
that  the  competitor  should  attempt  to  specially  copy 
valuable  oil  paintings,  or  anything  of  such  an  ambitious 
character.  What  we  want  him  to  do  is  to  copy  pictures 
which  interest  him,  or  which  refer  to  some  study  or 
hobby  he  is  following  at  the  time.  For  example,  if  a 
man  be  interested  in  poets,  he  may  endeavour  to  collect 
a  series  of  portraits  ;  if  he  inclines  to  the  works  of  the 
novelist,  then  he  will  be  wise  to  prepare  portraits  of  his 
favourite  authors.  One  may,  for  further  example,  copy 
a  series  of  book  plates,  or  line  engravings,  quaint  old 
prints  from  books  issued  early  in  the  century ;  pictures 
illustrating  fairy  tales,  and  no  end  of  other  things  accord¬ 
ing  to  individual  tastes.  We  believe  this  will  be  one  of 
the  best  competitions  we  have  ever  had,  and  as  it  will 
involve  the  sending  of  a  considerable  number  of  prints, 
we  propose  to  make  an  exception  in  this  case,  and  return 
them  to  all  readers  who  send  stamps  for  that  purpose, 
except,  of  course,  the  set  which  receives  the  prize.  The 
competition  closes  June  25th.  The  coupon  will  appear 
in  the  April  issue. 

Boat  Competition. — A  prize  of  10s.  for  the  best,  and 
5s.  for  the  second  best  picture  in  which  a  boat  or  boats 
form  an  important  element.  We  do  not  restrict  the 
competitor  to  yachts,  or  rowing  boats,  or  any  specific 
kind  of  craft.  We  will  allow  him  even  to  include 
steamers,  though  we  think  he  will  do  better,  as  a  rule, 
without  them.  The  competition  closes  June  25th  The 
coupon  will  appear  in  the  April  issue. 

Photograph  with  Verse  Competition. — To  take 
a  good  photograph  is  one  thing,  to  give  it  an  appropriate 
title  is  another,  and  the  demand  for  titles  is  so  great 
now-a-days,  that  one  seldom  sees  one  which  is  not 
hackneyed.  The  object  of  this  competition  is  not  exaCtly 
to  secure  new  titles,  but  to  fit  a  verse  or  a  shorter 
extract  from  some  poet  with  the  picture.  The  prize 
will  be  given  for  a  good  picture  and  a  good  verse  to 
illustrate  it,  the  better  the  connection  between  the  two, 
that  is  to  say,  the  better  the  verse  fits  the  picture,  the 
more  likely  the  competitor  will  be  to  receive  the  award. 
The  prize  is  10s.  fid.  for  the  best,  and  5s.  for  the  second 
best.  The  competition  closes  July  25th.  The  coupon 
will  appear  in  the  May  issue. 

Passe=partout  Competition. — We  have  explained 
many  times  now  during  the  last  few  months,  how  the 
passe-partout  method  of  mounting  is  accomplished,  and 
although  it  will  be  a  little  troublesome  to  send  photographs 
under  glass  by  post  or  rail,  we  have  resolved  to  try 
what  can  be  done  in  this  way,  to  ascertain  how  far  our 
readers  are  successful  in  framing  prints  by  this  method. 
We  offer  therefore  a  prize  of  one  guinea  for  the  best 
photograph  framed  in  a  passe-partout.  Quality  in  the 
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pidlure  will  count,  but  the  exa<5t  style  adopted  in  mount¬ 
ing,  that  is  to  say,  the  tint  of  the  mount  and  of  the 
binding,  and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  completed 
pi(5ture  will  be  even  more  important  than  the  merits  of 
the  print  itself.  We  make  an  exception  from  our  usual 
conditions  in  this  case,  and  will  return  all  passe-partouts, 
carefully  packed  in  the  same  boxes  in  which  they  are 
sent,  provided  stamps  or  a  remittance  have  been  en¬ 
closed.  The  one  receiving  the  award  will,  of  course,  be 
retained.  The  competition  closes  July  25th.  The  coupon 
will  be  given  in  the  May  issue. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  if  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate  coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the 
print  by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address 
and  other  particulars. 

Space  is  provided  for  a  nom-de-plume ,  if  competitors 
wish  to  employ  one,  but  in  any  case  the  full  name 
and  address  must  be  given,  which,  however,  will  usually 
not  be  published  unless  the  competitor  receives  an 
award. 

Photographs  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor, 
The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer ,  The  Country 
Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not  later  than  the 
specified  dates  to  be  in  time  for  the  succeeding  com¬ 
petition. 

The  prints,  manuscripts,  etc.,  sent  in  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable  either 
in  the  Critical  Column,  or  in  the  illustrated  articles,  or 
otherwise.  In  no  case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be 
returned,  except  where  expressly  stated. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor’s  own  work, 
and  may  be  any  size,  bnt  they  are  preferred  not  larger 
than  whole-plate.  They  need  not  be  mounted. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 


Developing  Dish  for  Roll  Films. — The 
extreme  lightness  of  films,  and  their  con¬ 
venience  in  manipulation  have  caused  a  great 
increase  in  their  use,  and  the  method  of  “day¬ 
light  changing”  has  brought  roll  films  into 
great  popularity  among  amateur  photo¬ 
graphers.  In  fadt,  the  use  of  daylight  chang¬ 
ing  roll  films  is  both  very  convenient  and  very 
general  when  one  is  travelling.  The  only 
inconvenience  is  the  cutting  up  of  the  long 
bands  into  single  sheets  before  development ; 
this  must  have  been  very  generally  felt,  as 
even  in  the  early  times  many  methods  were 
recommended  of  developing  roll  films  in 
their  original  length,  without  cutting.  A 
simple  and  extremely  practical  dish  has  long 
been  used  for  this  purpose  by  Herr  Sally  Jaffe, 
of  Posen,  and  with  good  results.  It  was  made 
according  to  his  own  instructions.  The 
dish  is  about  42  in.  long,  7J  in.  wide,  and 
3&  in.  deep;  the  bottom  is  bent  upwards  about 
in.  ;  the  two  ends  of  this  long  and  narrow 
dish  are  rounded  into  semi-circular  form,  and 
are  provided  with  small  outlet  pipes,  which 
are  closed  with  corks  when  the  dish  is  to  be 
filled.  At  each  end  a  rod  (strong  iron  wire  or 
glass  rod)  is  also  fixed  about  ij  in.  from  the 
bottom,  under  which  the  ends  of  the  film  can 


easily  be  pushed.  The  dish  is  made  of  sheet 
zinc  and  varnished  with  any  coloured  enamel .  * 
In  this  dish  two  rolls  of  film  for  the  folding 
pocket  Kodak,  of  twelve  exposures  2^  x  3$  in., 
may  be  very  conveniently  devoloped  at  the 
same  time,  or  one  roll  of  twelve  exposures, 


x  3J,  or  one  roll  of  six  exposures,  7x5.  The 
uncut  roll  films  must  be  soaked  in  water  and 
then  laid  flat  on  the  bottom  of  the  dish  ;  the 
ends  of  the  film,  before  the  developer  is  poured 
on,  can  be  easily  slipped  under  the  rods  and 
turned  up ;  in  this  way  the  bands  of  film 
remain  flat  on  the  bottom  of  the  dish  while 
the  latter  is  being  rocked.  Any  tinner  will  be 
able  to  make  the  dish  according  to  these 
particulars  at  a  very  small  cost.  We  believe 
that  this  important  improvement  in  the 
developing  of  uncut  films,  will  cause  a  great 
increase  in  the  use  of  roll-film  cameras. — 
Mitteilungen . 

How  to  Mount  Photographs  upon  Paper. 
As  paper  in  place  of  cardboard  is  coming  into 
general  use  for  mounting  purposes,  a  few 
pradtical  notes  in  regard  to  mounting  may  be 
useful,  especially  to  those  who  appear  not  to 
have  been  very  successful  in  getting  their 
prints  to  stick  without  cockling.  Of  course, 
prints  must  be  mounted  dry,  and  there  need 
not  be  the  least  difficulty  in  getting  them  to 
lie  perfectly  flat,  provided  two  precautions  are 
taken  The  first  is  to  see  that  the  photographs 
are  flat  before  they  are  mounted,  and  the 
second  to  use  very  stiff  paste,  and  spread  it 
sparingly.  When  the  prints  have  come  from 
the  washing  water  be  sure  that  they  are 
thoroughly  dry,  then  flatten  them  if  necessary 
by  drawing  up  backwards  over  a  ruler,  a  paper 
knife,  or  any  flat  objedt,  in  order  to  get  them  as 
straight  as  possible.  It  will  not  be  amiss,  if 
they  still  show  signs  of  curling,  to  put  them 
between  the  leaves  of  a  book  under  a  weight, 
and  leave  them  there  overnight.  Then  have  a 
pot  of  one  of  the  numerous  stiff  pastes  now  to  be 
obtained  upon  the  market,  ordinary  soft  paste 
will  not  do.  The  best  we  know  are  those 
made  by  Higgins,  Carter,  Griffin,  and  Lockyer. 
There  may  be  others,  but  we  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  trying  them.  Take  a  flat  and 
moderately  stiff  brush,  and  a  small  supply  of 
paste,  place  the  photograph  face  downwards 
upon  a  sheet  of  waste  paper,  and  apply  the 
paste  very  thoroughly,  then  mount  and  roll 
well,  preferably  with  a  double  roller  squeegee, 
which  is  easier  to  manipulate  than  a  single 
one.  Then  again  place  the  prints  under  a 
book.  If  the  photographs  are  on  stout  paper 
such  as  the  usual  carbon  supports,  or  C  C. 
platinotype,  there  is  no  necessity  to  do  more 
than  merely  touch  the  corners  with  paste. 
The  print  will  lie  flat  enough,  if  it  is  flat  in  the 
first  instance. 

*  This  varnishing  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  as 
unvarnished  zinc  dishes  may  be  used  without  danger 
with  all  alkaline  developers. 
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Reversed  Negatives. — Professor  Namias, 
according  to  a  note  in  the  British  Journal, 
recommends  the  following  process  for  obtaining 
reversed  negatives.  After  full  exposure  of  the 
plate,  which  should  have  a  very  even  film, 
develop  with  the  following  developer: 

Sulphite  of  soda .  30  grms. 

Carbonate  of  potash  .  50 

Glycerine .  10 

Bromide  of  potassium  ....  1  grm. 

Water  .  1000  ccm. 

The  plate  is  left  in  the  developer  until  those 
parts  corresponding  to  the  high-lights  of  the 
negative  are  visible  from  the  back.  To  obtain 
this  effect  it  is  necessary  that  the  plate  should 
remain  at  least  half  an  hour  in  the  bath. 
Slight  fog  is  immaterial.  Rinse  the  plate  under 
the  tap  and  immerse  it  in  the  following  bath: 


Permanganate  of  potash  . .  30  grms. 

Sulphuric  acid  (commercial)  20  ccm. 
Water  .  1000  ,, 


This  bath  dissolves  the  silver  reduced  by 
development,  and  as  soon  as  the  operation  is 
complete  clear  the  image  by  immersion  in  a 
one  per  cent  bath  of  oxalic  acid.  This  may 
be  done  by  daylight.  The  plate  should  then 
be  re-developed.  The  following  has  been 
found  most  suitable: 

Metol  .  10  grms. 

Sulphite  of  soda .  40 

Caustic  soda. ....  .  5  ,, 

Water  .  1000  ,, 

Wash  and  dry  the  negative,  and  if  too  dense 
reduce  it  with  permanganate  of  potash,  acidified 
with  sulphuric  acid. 

Snow  Pictures. — The  chief  points  of  im¬ 
portance  are :  1.  The  contrasts  (of  snow  and 

ordinary  dark  objects — tree  trunks)  are  very 
much  greater  than  we  are  accustomed  to  at 
other  times  of  the  year.  2.  Contrasts  of 
strong  light  and  dark  accentuate  each  other 
when  in  juxtaposition,  but  at  the  expense  of 
gradation.  3.  Any  great  mass  of  strong  dark 
is  not  needed,  is  often  injurious,  when  in 
excess,  to  pictorial  effect,  and  should  usually 
be  connected  with  the  strong  light  by  inter¬ 
mediate  tone.  4.  The  general  effect  is  more 
important  than  any  detail  quality.  This 
general  effect  of  whiteness  and  light  is  best 
attained  by  close  attention  to  gradation.  5. 
The  foreground  should  receive  special  atten¬ 
tion  as  regards  its  arrangement  and  gradation 
of  lighter  tones.  6.  Spottiness  or  patchiness 
must  be  specially  guarded  against.  7.  Fore¬ 
ground  figures  (animals)  must  receive  special 
attention  as  to  local  colour  and  surroundings. 
8.  Very  little  (if  any)  actually  white  paper  (or 
quite  black)  is  needed  or  desirable,  the  chief 
attention  being  given  to  delicacy  of  gradation 
at  the  lighter  end  of  the  scale.  9.  Any 
intricacy  of  arrangement  of  darks  should  be 
carefully  avoided.  10.  The  strongest  dark 
should  seldom  or  never  be  put  in  the 
immediate  foreground. — Phcto-Beacon. 

How  to  Copy  Engravings.; — Many  workers 
find  a  great  difficulty  in  successfully  copying 
engravings,  so  as  to  reduce  the  prominence  of 
the  lines  and  cross  hatchings  These,  when 
magnified  by  the  lantern,  spoil  the  picture. 
But  it  is  possible  to  tone  them  down  in  such  a 
way  that  they  will  not  be  objectionable. 
There  are  several  methods  of  doing  this  The 


best  one  is  very  easy  to  manage,  so  as  to 
effectually  break  up  those  lines  which  appear 
so  prominent  in  skies  and  foreground.  Cover 
the  engraving  which  is  to  be  copied,  with  a 
thin  and  finely  ground  piece  of  glass,  the 
polished  side  downwards.  This  glass  must  be 
exceptionally  clean,  and  to  ensure  this  it 
should  be  brushed  over  with  ammonia  or 
nitric  acid,  afterwards  well  washed  with  water. 
When  the  glass  is  in  position  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  engraving,  viewed  through  the  glass, 
has  the  appearance  of  a  pencil  drawing.  No 
lines  are  visible,  but  a  general  softness  has 
taken  their  place.  Of  course,  it  would  be 
perfectly  useless  to  photograph  the  print  in 
this  condition.  To  restore  vigour  to  the 
important  parts  of  the  picture,  go  over  the 
ground-glass  surface  with  a  brush  dipped  in 
oil,  painting,  as  it  were,  every  portion  except 
the  sky  and  the  immediate  foreground,  where 
the  objectionable  lines  usually  are  to  be  seen. 
This  operation  will  give  the  desired  blackness, 
thus  rendering  the  print  capable  of  producing 
a  first-class  negative.  If  this  method  be 
adopted  the  result  will  prove  most  satisfactory, 
for  it  will  be  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
obnoxious  lines. 

A  Cheap  Print  Trimmer. — Procure  from 
any  ironmonger  first  of  all  two  8-in.  or  10-in. 
hack  saw  blades.  Get  a  piece  of  hardwood,  say 
12x6x1.  Screw  one  of  the  blades  back  up¬ 
wards  against  the  edge  of  the  wood.  Place 
the  second  saw  blade  back  downwards  on  the 
top  of  this  one,  putting  one  of  the  screws 


through  the  hole  at  one  end  of  each  blade. 
Mark  off  a  line  at  right  angles  with  the  edge 
near  the  joint,  and  tack  a  piece,  of  cardboard 
on.  Thus  it  will  be  easily  seen  how  to  make 
a  skate-blade  trimmer  for  a  few  pence,  which 
if  bought  ready  made  would  cost  a  good  few 
shillings. — -J.  T.  Govenlock. 


In  this  column  we  criticise  the  work  of  amateurs,  and 
reproduce  especially  good  or  especially  bad  examples, 
pointing  out  the  faults  or  the  beauties.  The  prints  must 
be  sent  fiat,  accompanied  by  threepence  in  stamps,  the 
package  marked  “The  Critic”  on  the  outside,  the 
name  and  address  of  sender  being  written  on  the 
necessary  coupon  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print.  The 
Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  prints.  “  The  Critic” 
cdnpon  must  be  cut  from  the  current  number  of 
The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer,  and  is  only  avail¬ 
able  up  to  the  date  specified.  A  special  coupon  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  Foreign  and  Colonial  readers  available  for 
“The  Critic"  of  any  date.  Foreign  stamps  will  be 
accepted  if  their  value  is  equivalent  to  the  English  ones. 
We  trust  that  all  who  really  wish  to  gain  improvement, 
both  artistically  and  technically,  will  avail  themselves  of 
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this  column,  which  has  been  of  great  use  to  a  large 
number  of  amateurs  since  its  commencement  in  1895, 
under  the  title  of  “  The  .Critical  Column."  The  advice 
of  friends  who  are  perhaps  afraid  of  saying  anything 
which  may  be  likely  to  offend  is  not  to  be  relied  upon, 
and  a  candid  critique  from  those  who  have  no  personal 
interest  in  the  artist  is  of  very  great  use  indeed. 

Special  Notice.  —  Those  who  desire  a  special 
criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for  its 
appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  criticism  of 
equivalent  length  by  post  within  a  few  days,  pointing 
out,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  faults  of  the  pidture,  and  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  in  future.  For  this  no 
coupon  is  required,  but  name  of  sender  should  be 
written  on  back  of  each  photograph.  We  also  reserve 
the  right  to  reproduce  any  of  the  photographs  sent 
in  for  this  purpose  should  thev  sufficiently  ‘‘point  a 
moral."  Address  letters,  The  Editor  of  The  Practical 
and  Junior  Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

K.  K.  Holmes. — Too  much  uninteresting 
water  to  be  a  pidture.  Technique  quite 
satisfactory. 

Palmerite. — Technically  very 
nice  and  well  lighted,  but  the 
bridge  is  too  stiff  and  formal  in 
shape  to  make  a  picture,  save 
under  very  special  conditions. 

You  improve  the  appearance  of 
your  print  when  you  cut  nearly 
an  inch  off  the  bottom  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  off  the  top. 

Red  Hussar.  —  Technically 
very  good,  barring  the  slight 
halation  towards  the  bottom  of 
the  dress.  It  would  have  been 
an  advantage  to  have  thrown 
the  background  more  out  of 
focus.  Glad  to  see  that  you  are 
discarding  P.O.P.  Trim  half  an 
inch  off  each  side  of  your  print, 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  off  the  top 
and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  off  the 
bottom. 

Pitter. — Very  nice  indeed,  and  only  spoilt 
by  slight  bittiness,  the  tone  is  quite  suitable, 
but  we  think  that  half  an  inch  off  the  bottom 
and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  off  the  sky  improves 
the  composition.  We  should  say  you  have 
decidedly  a  good  chance  of  getting  in  the 
Postal  Club  if  you  can  turn  out  work  like  the 
present. 

Pete. — Very  pretty  indeed,  well  masked 
and  with  a  considerable  amount  of  gradation 
and  tone  value.  We  congratulate  you.  It 
would  look  very  nice  printed  in  platinotype. 

C.  Brendon.  —  Well  exposed,  but  you 
should  have  used  a  smaller  stop  and  got  the 
piano  in  focus,  for  in  a  plain  straightforward 
photograph  like  this  good  focus  is  absolutely 
essential  to  success. 

R.  K.  Holmes. — Good  mountain  view  of  a 
somewhat  topographical  character  ;  very  fine, 
judged  from  its  own  particular  standpoint. 

Gunner  — This  is  spoilt  by  your  not  having 
employed  a  swing  back,  with  the  result  that 
all  the  lines  run  to  a  point  somewhere  outside 
the  top  of  the  pidture.  In  a  view  of  this  sort 
technical  perfedtion  is  absolutely  necessary  or 
the  result  is  worthless. 

Leatherstocking. — Entirely  spoilt  by  the 
trees  having  moved  and  so  being  blurred, 
otherwise  very  pretty.  You  ought  not,  how¬ 
ever,  to  have  the  lady  look  at  the  camera. 


Naffen. — There  is  nice  tonality  and  con¬ 
siderable  breadth,  but  the  composition  is  trivial. 
The  outlines  of  the  trees  do  not  justify  a 
photograph,  not  being  sufficiently  bold,  while 
the  foreground  rocks  do  not  compose  well. 

Novice. — Not  very  bad  for  what  it  is.  It 
will  do  with  printing  a  great  deal  darker  to  get 
out  detail  in  the  pulpit.  Focus  and  exposure 
quite  correct,  we  should  say,  and  mounted 
nicely,  but  we  should  advise  you  to  use  plain 
Nature  papers  and  not  mounts  next  time,  and 
then  you  can  trim  your  print  instead  of 
having  to  use  the  whole  of  it. 

Goya. — We  criticised  this  pidture  a  month 
or  two  back  (No.  5,  page  142),  but  the  repro- 
dudtion  did  not  come  to  hand  in  time,  and  as 
the  author  would  doubtless  be  waiting  for  our 
remarks  we  inserted  them.  We  now  present 
our  readers  with  the  block,  and  they  will  see 


at  a  glance  what  a  great  gain  comes  when  half 
an  inch  is  trimmed  from  the  sky  So  much 
top  is  quite  unnecessary,  lack  of  balance  must 
result,  and  things  appear  dwarfed  when  such 
a  mode  of  procedure  is  adopted. 

G.R.V. — We  do  not  know  what  you  deserve 
for  attempting  to  photograph  a  thing  like  this, 
but  we  should  put  it  at  six  months  !  Do  you 
not  see  that  an  ugly  District  Council-built 
bridge  will  not  make  a  picture,  especially  when 
there  are  a  lot  of  common-place  men  on  it  and 
all  staring  at  you  ?  Now  your  technique  is 
fairly  satisfactory,  and  you  can  turn  out  a  good 
thing,  if  you  choose.  Why  did  you  not  go 
under  the  arch,  and  photograph  down  the 
stream?  It  would  enlarge  all  right,  but  we 
should  not  advise  you  to  enlarge  it. 

Gill  — You  should  have  taken  the  view  the 
other  way  up  on  the  plate,  and  the  little  girl 
should  not  have  squatted  on  the  path  side  as 
she  is  doing.  You  should  have  invented  some, 
little  pidture.  She  might  have  been  gathering 
flowers,  or  gardening,  or  something  of  that 
sort.  You  must  focus  a  little  better  next  time 
too. 

Saxon. — Yes,  the  carbon  print  is  better. 
With  regard  to  the  steamer  view,  it  requires  a 
good  inch  cutting  off  the  sky,  and  at  least 
half  an  inch  off  the  bottom. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Goya. 
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Blue  Peter. — Not  bad  for  a  snapshot  and 
nicely  trimmed,  but  at  the  same  time  rather 
trivial. 

Tired  Tim. — The  sky  is  altogether  too 
heavy,  otherwise  this  would  have  been  nice. 
There  is  another  drawback  apart  from  the  sky, 
however,  which  although  trivial,  is  worrisome, 
that  is,  the  roadway  is  too  much  to  one  side  of 
the  photograph  and  consequently  the  corn¬ 
field  to  the  right  makes  somewhat  of  a  square 
patch.  Trim  an  inch  off  the  sky  and  about 
an  inch  off  the  foreground.  Glad  to  see  you 
have  followed  our  advice,  and  only  regret  that 
the  deepness  of  the  tone  of  the  cumuli  spoils 
the  whole. 

Oak. — Nicely  lighted,  and  a  good  photograph 
of  the  subjedt  To  make  it  a  pidture,  however, 
you  will  have  to  cut  a  good  inch  off  the  sky, 
and  print  in  some  clouds  The  foreground 
being  unoccupied  weakens  the  whole. 

Aveugle. — Here  is  a  fine  spot  spoilt  by  the 
way  in  which  it  has  been  taken.  We  guess 
that  there  was  a  fine  foreground  of  reeds,  but 
the  artist  has  sacrificed  this  to  get  in  the  tops 
of  the  trees,  which  was  a  great  mistake,  and  is 


a  thing  we  are  constantly  inveighing  against. 
With  a  little  more  of  the  river  showing,  and  a 
little  less  tree  top,  something  nice  must  have 
resulted  here,  especially  with  clouds  printed 
in,  because  the  country  is  fairly  pidtorial,  and 
the  horizontal  lines  are  nicely  broken  by  the 
upright  trees.  There  is  one  way  in  which  the 
pidture  could  be  made  passable  even  in  its 
present  condition,  that  is,  by  cutting  nearly  an 
inch  off  the  top.  A  rather  pleasant  little  print 
of  a  quaint  charadter  is  then  formed. 

E.  W.  T. — We  commend  you  for  your 
method  of  trimming,  which  makes  the  most  of 
the  subjedt.  It  could  not,  however,  be  a  great 
success  with  a  straight  stone  wall  in  it,  and 
nothing  to  break  the  monotony  of  it.  A  cart 
or  a  figure  would  have  served  the  purpose. 
Did  you  focus  for  the  foreground  ?  If  so,  how 
is  it  that  the  hedge  is  so  fuzzy?  You  slightly 
overexposed. 

Luciscript.— Quite  on  right  lines,  but 
unfortunately  the  trees  are  of  not  very  pidtorial 
shapes,  or  rather  their  roots  merge  into  the 
short  grass,  and  consequently  there  is  no  fore¬ 
ground  interest  or  balance,  as  it  were.  You 
should  print  skies  into  photographs  of  this 
sort,  and  should  avoid  having  so  pronounced 
a  horizontal  line.  Exposure  correct,  and  the 
lighting  all  right. 

Submitted  for  criticism  by  Aveugle. 


Tippy-Tilly. — Splendid  tone,  and  when  we 
have  said  this  we  have  said  all  we  can,  because 
artistically  speaking,  your  effort  lacks  balance, 
the  foreground  tree  being  of  an  ugly  shape, 
and  too  heavy  altogether.  You  should  have 
made  a  nice  photograph  here,  especially  the 
other  way  up  on  the  plate,  but  you  should 
have  seen  that  the  balance  was  well  maintained 
on  both  sides,  and  that  the  out  of  proportion 
effedt  you  have  produced  at  present  was 
eliminated. 

Cosmo. — Trivial,  and  hardly  worth  finishing 
so  well.  You  see,  it  is  out  of  focus,  and  there¬ 
fore,  as  a  purely  technical  piece  of  work,  is 
nothing,  while  artistically  speaking  the  straight 
lines  formed  by  the  rocks  are  abominations. 

Turnberry. — This  would  look  a  lot  better 
on  platinotype.  It  would  have  been  vastly 
improved  with  a  figure,  say  a  lady  in  a  white 
dress  reading  a  letter  as  she  strolled  down  the 
path.  Technically  very  good  indeed. 

M.  D. — Too  wild  to  be  any  good  for  printing- 
in  purposes,  while  as  a  pure  cloud  photograph 
it  is  spoilt  by  your  having  tipped  the  camera  so 
much  to  secure  it.  To  get  aproper  idea  of  it  one 
has  to  hold  it  over  head,  which  is  of  course  a 
mistake. 

Belvoir. — Not  bad,  but  flat,  and  if  one  of  the 
roses  had  fallen  out  on  the  left-hand  side,  it 
would  have  helped  to  balance  the  whole,  and 
take  away  from  the  top-heaviness  which  is  so 
palpable  at  present. 

S.  B.  Bond. — Rather  pretty,  and  it  was  well 
worth  taking,  but  we  should  fancy  that,  had 
you  turned  your  camera  a  little  more  to  the 
left  and  photographed  the  trees  on  the  slope, 
your  photograph  would  have  been  still  more 
pleasing.  We  like  your  present  effort  when 
it  is  cut  in  half  down  the  centre,  the  left-hand 
half  being  retained. 

Sparrow. — This  appears  to  be  under  printed, 
which  is  a  pity.  We  think  that  with  care  you 
could  get  something  out  of  this,  as  the  view  is 
pidtorial  and  not  badly  lighted.  It  is  regrettable 
that  the  horses  were  not  just  a  wee  bit  more 
towards  the  left. 

Neslington. — Pretty,  but  trivial.  You  have 
managed  very  well,  seeing  what  a  difficult 
subjedt  you  had  to  photograph,  and  the 
limitations  your  instrument  would  place  upon 
you. 

Albion. — The  yellow  patches  are  due  to 
hypo  stains,  we  should  say.  As  to  the  view 
itself,  it  is  fairly  well  seledted,  but  the  print  is 
altogether  too  square  to  make  a  pidture,  and 
you  have  not  carried  the  printing  nearly  far 
enough. 

Tired  Tim. — This  would  not  be  half  bad 
were  it  not  for  its  flatness.  Of  course,  the 
light  would  be  very  weak,  still  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  you  have  slightly  overexposed. 
The  men  are  in  good  positions,  and  with  a 
better  negative  you  would  have  had  a  fine 
thing. 

Paul. — This  is  good  technically,  but  the 
subjedt  is  too  stiff  to  make  a  pidture.  As  a 
pure  transcription  of  the  view  before  your 
camera  it  will  do,  however.  The  composition 
is  slightly  improved  when  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
is  cut  off  the  water. 
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V.  Z. — It  should  have  been  the  other  way 
up  on  the  plate,  and  you  should  print  on  matt 
surface  paper.  The  technique  is  passable.  A 
suitable  figure  would  have  improved  the  com¬ 
position. 

F.  G.  H  — This  is  a  pretty  spot,  and  with  a 
good  sky  printed  in,  half  an  inch  trimmed 
off  the  bottom  and  a  little  faking,  it  should 
make  a  pleasant  thing. 

Hilarius  — The  man  is  natural,  but  the 
ensemble  is  spoilt  by  the  fog  at  the  right-hand 
bottom  corner,  which  is  due  to  a  leaky  dark 
slide,  we  should  say.  You  must  look  to  this 
matter. 

Foco. — A  good  attempt,  but  there  are  two 
compositions  here  again.  If  the  print  is 
divided  in  two  a  couple  of  pictures  will  be  dis¬ 
covered.  RecolleCt  that  two  roads  leading  out 
to  opposite  sides  are  sure  to  mean  a  couple  of 
views. 

M.  E.  P. — This  is  not  very  bad,  but  not  much 
to  look  at .  You  see  the  lady  is  so  palpably  stand¬ 
ing  for  her  photograph  that  there  is  nothing 
in  it.  If  the  snap-shooter  was  supposed  to  be 
taking  her  unawares,  she  should  not  have  been 
regarding  him.  Technically  not  bad. 

J unior. — Two  nice  little  girls  spoilt  by  being 
in  their  Sunday  clothes,  and  consequently  stiff. 
Slightly  out  of  focus,  otherwise  technically 
satisfactory. 

Mygarri. — Out  of  focus  as  regards  fore¬ 
ground,  and  certainly  overexposed,  and  you 
did  not  take  the  house  from  the  best  pictorial 
position,  we  should  say.  Glad  to  see,  however, 
that  you  use  a  sensible  printing  process,  which 
shows  that  there  is  hope  for  you  when  you 
have  had  a  little  more  experience.  You  are 
getting  on  all  right. 

Oakleaf. — Spoilt  by  having  no  foreground, 
otherwise  it  might  have  done.  Nice  sky. 
Technically  fairly  satisfactory,  though  slightly 
overexposed.  See  that  you  have  something 
interesting  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  your  camera. 

Pendleton. — Not  a  bad  spot,  but  you  have 
taken  it  the  wrong  way  up  on  the  plate,  and 
there  is  a  lot  of  halation  which  you  might  have 
avoided  if  you  had  used  a  backed  plate.  Such 
a  subject,  however,  would  be  very  awkward  to 
photograph. 

Vanessa. — Well  taken,  but  there  is  hardly 
sufficient  of  the  pictorial  in  the  contour 
of  the  tree  trunks  to  have  made  it  worth 
your  while  to  photograph  them.  The  lighting 
is  extremely  nice,  and  the  technique  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired. 

Newark.  —  Nice  photograph  of  mixed 
bathing.  Properly  treated  this  ought  to  be 
rather  pleasing.  It  does  not  look  well,  how¬ 
ever,  on  matt  P.O.P. 

Lydia. — When  nearly  an  inch  is  trimmed 
off  the  top,  your  wood  photograph  looks  very 
pretty  indeed.  In  this  proportion  it  would 
make  a  good  enlargement. 

Snap-Shot. — Not  a  good  photograph  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  portrait  study,  because  the  little 
boy  is  not  looking  at  all  nice,  while  from  the 
genre  side  it  is  nothing  at  all.  You  slightly 
overexposed,  and  you  must  be  careful  to  arrange 
your  sitters  better  next  time. 


Devonian — The  double  toning  spoils  this, 
otherwise  it  would  have  been  fairly  satisfactory, 
although  the  composition  is  not  very  strong. 
Try  it  in  brown  carbon. 

Daffodil. — The  subject  is  hackneyed,  and 
your  way  of  treating  it  is  not  satisfactory. 
You  see,  the  old  man  is  out  of  focus  to  begin 
with.  He  would  make  a  good  model.  Try 
and  think  out  something  original  and  see  what 
you  can  do. 

Elf. — The  horses  are  well  taken  technically 
speaking,  but  the  faCt  that  the  foal  is  practic¬ 
ally  parallel  with  her  mother  spoils  the 
negative  from  the  artistic  standpoint.  Had 
she  been  a  few  feet  behind  it  would  have  been 
far  better. 

I.  M.  P. — Overexposed  and  consequently 
flat.  If  this  had  not  been  the  case  you  would 
have  secured  a  satisfactory  portrait,  the  lady  is 
nicely  posed,  and  looks  easy. 

Daisy. — This  is  rather  a  nice  little  effort 
spoilt  in  the  reproduction.  The  girl  is  well 
posed  and  the  surroundings  nicely  subdued 
and  suitable.  One  little  improvement  could 
have  been  effected  by  bringing  the  bunch  of 


flowers  more  into  the  child’s  lap,  as  the  slight 
stiffness  now  present  would  then  have  been 
eliminated.  We  print  this  example  more  to 
show  what  a  great  advantage  a  dark  back¬ 
ground  is.  Taken  in  an  ordinary  room  with 
a  flowered  wall  paper,  the  photograph  would 
have  been  an  abomination  ;  as  it  is,  it  is  fairly 
pretty. 

Old  Gold. — The  young  man  is  too  prosaic¬ 
ally  dressed  to  excite  artistic  enthusiasm,  and 
you  have  made  matters  worse  by  overexposing 
him  A  nice  girl  on  this  bridge  would  have 
done  well  enough,  but  probably  you  did  not 
happen  to  have  a  nice  girl  with  you. 

Retlaw  Sivad. — The  figures  should  have 
been  sharper,  otherwise  one  of  the  best  football 
pictures  we  have  seen,  because  it  has  some 
claim  to  artistic  merit,  both  on  account  of  the 
shape  to  which  it  has  been  trimmed  and  the 
happy  position  of  the  players,  while  the  clouds 
add  greatly  to  the  ensemble. 

Franz. — Certainly  rather  nice,  well  lighted 
and  not  badly  selected,  but  we  fancy  that  if  you 
had  shown  a  little  more  of  the  roadway  to  the 
right,  the  composition  would  have  been 
improved.  Delighted  to  see  you  put  in  clouds, 
and  use  a  matt  surface  paper.  The  movement 
in  the  trees  is  a  bit  of  a  drawback  artistically. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Daisy. 
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Mling. — Rather  hard,  but  perhaps  the  fault 
of  the  process,  however.  Views  of  this  sort 
look  best  on  green  carbon  paper.  You  ought 
to  put  in  clouds.  Exposure  correCtly  timed, 
development  all  right. 

Elk. — This  will  not  do  at  all.  The  hedge 
takes  up  too  much  of  the  picture,  and  the 
cottage  is  subsidiary  in  consequence.  Peeps 
of  this  character  do  not  come  out  well.  You 
should  either  have  left  the  spot  alone,  or  gone 
further  away  so  as  to  get  in  more  of  the 
surroundings.  Technically  all  right. 

Kid. — Beautifully  lighted,  and  not  at  all  a 
bad  portrait  of  the  uncommon  type.  Mounted 
properly  in  the  passe-partout  style  it  would 
be  very  nice. 

Initium. — We  publish  as  an  awful  example 
of  what  not  to  take.  The  photographer  who 
perpetrated  it  writes  to  us  to  know  what  he 
shall  do  to  secure  such  a  view  with  proper 
gradation  of  tones.  We  may  tell  him  straight 
away  that  the  thing  is,  under  the  present 


conditions,  a  practical  impossibility.  A  lens 
will  not  render  rushing  water  under  trees 
without  either  the  rushing  water  being  milky 
through  overexposure,  or  the  trees  being  per¬ 
fectly  black  from  underexposure  In  the 
present  instance  the  high-lights  and  the  shadows 
are  so  mixed  and  muddled,  that  when  either 
way  up  the  print  suffers  little.  Leave  views 
like  this  alone,  Initium,  and  go  in  for  some¬ 
thing  very  much  simpler  and  you  will  then 
perhaps  meet  with  success. 

E,  J.  Bolton. — Very  nicely  finished  indeed, 
and  although  rather  too  much  out  of  focus,  the 
effect  is  not  altogether  displeasing.  The  boy 
is  charmingly  natural,  which  perhaps  makes 
the  whole. 

Nemo. — It  might  have  been  very  nice  if  the 
focus  had  been  better.  You  might  try  again 
with  the  same  girl  and  the  same  idea  in  view. 
We  think,  however,  full  face  or  a  pure  profile 
would  suit  the  little  maiden  better  than  the 
three-quarter  you  have  taken  of  her. 

Aries. — Technically  passable,  although  just 
a  wee  bit  hard,  due  to  slight  underexposure,  or 
to  an  infelicitous  choice  of  a  printing  process. 
In  regard  to  the  pose  of  the  lady,  it  seems  a 
bit  stiff,  both  hands  behind  the  head  would 
have  been  better. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Initium. 


J.  M.  R. — Overexposed,  and  the  animal  is 
much  too  large  for  the  sheet  of  paper  on  which 
you  have  printed  it.  RecolleCt  that  crowding 
a  composition  is  certain  to  produce  failure. 

Pitter. — It  seems  to  be  a  bit  out  of  focus, 
due  perhaps  to  your  not  having  held  the 
camera  quite  steady.  It  is  also  lacking  in 
atmosphere,  and  the  material  you  selected  was 
somewhat  formal.  It  is  always  better  to  go 
in  for  figure  studies  in  parks,  as  then  the 
artificiality  of  the  surroundings  matter  very 
little. 

Elk. — Not  half  bad,  but  the  spotty  sky  of 
course  helps  to  mar  the  whole.  Trim  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  from  the  top  of  your  print,  and  a 
good  half-inch  from  the  bottom. 

Devonia. — Splendidly  lighted,  and  the  man 
is  naturally  posed.  Trim  a  little  more  than 
half  an  inch  off  the  left,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  off  the  right,  and  print  in  platinotype. 

E.  W.  T. — Not  a  bad  interior  photograph, 
but  it  would  have  been  better  if  you  had  shown 
less  of  the  table  top,  which  by  being  out  of 
focus  is  somewhat  distracting.  Exposure  quite 
correct . 

Hector. — This  is  all  right,  but  why  do  you 
send  it  for  criticism  ?  You  see,  almost  anybody 
with  a  camera  could  take  a  view  like  this. 
Let  us  have  something  pictorial  next  time, 
please. 

Oakleaf. — Saved  from  being  altogether 
commonplace  by  the  lighting  and  the  clouds. 
A  little  more  life  would  have  made  it  more  of 
a  picture.  It  looks  better  with  half  an  inch  off 
the  sky  and  half  an  inch  off  the  bottom. 

Trilby. — The  boy's  legs  are  in  a  bad 
position,  otherwise  it  would  have  done.  You 
see,  he  gives  one  the  idea  of  trying  to  hide  his 
calves,  and,  in  consequence,  being  in  great 
danger  of  toppling  over.  Try  again. 

Cameraticus. — This  is  very  nice  as  regards 
pose  and  idea,  but  technically  it  is  weak, 
something  has  gone  w-rong  with  your  flash. 
We  hardly  think  it  has  been  strong  enough. 
Another  cause  of  failure  lies  in  the  faCt 
that  the  light  strikes  on  the  front  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  lens  and  causes  fog.  This  is  what 
it  has  done  in  your  case.  Try  the  light  a  little 
nearer  the  camera  next  time. 

Photo. — This  is  too  stiff,  and  on  POP.  it 
becomes  practically  an  artistic  abomination. 
The  best  thing  you  can  do  with  it  is  to  trim 
exactly  half  an  inch  off  each  side,  but  even 
then  the  very  straight  lines  formed  by  the  tree 
tops  ruin  the  ensemble. 

Ulva. — This  becomes  quite  passable  when 
an  inch  and  a  half  is  cut  off  the  sky  and  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  off  the  bottom  It  is,  of 
course,  made  by  the  fine  sky  and  the  excellent 
atmospheric  effect. 

W.  G.  L. — This  will  hardly  do.  You  see, 
the  water  has  so  little  interest  in  it,  being  flat 
and  fuzzy,  while  the  rather  nice  distant  planta¬ 
tion  is  too  far  away  to  be  strong  enough 
piCtorially.  The  technique  of  your  work  is 
passable,  but  you  must  cut  the  exposure  down 
considerably,  one  second  would  have  been 
ample.  Your  lens  does  not  quite  cover,  hence 
the  blackness  of  the  left-hand  bottom  corner. 
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Chemicus — Out  of  focus  slightly,  correctly 
exposed,  not  a  bit  artistic,  however.  Such  a 
scene  might  look  well  in  its  natural  colours, 
but  when  reduced  to  monochrome  and  trimmed 
to  the  shape  you  have  employed,  it  is  no  use. 
By  adding  an  inch  more  sky  and  printing  in 
some  heavy  clouds,  you  might  have  evolved  a 
better  thing.  Do  not  use  P  O  P.  and  stock 
mounts. 

Festina  Lente. — The  reflections  make  this 
into  a  picture,  and  you  certainly  have  a  nice 
photograph  when  a  quarter  of  an  inch  is 
trimmed  off  the  left.  A  few  light  clouds  would 
be  an  improvement,  but  you  will  have  to  see 
that  their  reflections  show,  which  would 
mean  double  printing. 

Neophyte. — The  distance  is  rather  nice  and 
the  tone  of  the  whole  is  good,  but  the  wall 
running  across  the  foreground,  although 
subdued,  is  somewhat  of  an  eyesore,  and 
consequently  detradls. 

Albion. — Technically  this  leaves  little  to  be 
desired.  You  have  secured  a  very  good 
negative.  Artistically  it  fails  for  one  or  two 
reasons  •  first,  because  you  have  not  got  any 
atmosphere  between  the  first  and  second  clump 
of  trees,  and  second,  because  there  is  nothing 
of  any  interest  whatever  towards  the  left-hand 
bottom  corner.  With  regard  to  the  first  fault, 
you  could  have  avoided  this  by  seledting  a  day 
not  quite  so  clear,  and  you  should  have  em¬ 
ployed  a  larger  stop  and  focussed  for  the  man 
in  the  first  boat.  With  regard  to  the  second 
defect,  this  is  easily  rectified.  Cut  half  an  inch 
from  the  top  of  your  print  and  very  nearly  an 
inch  from  the  bottom.  The  matted  paper  will 
do,  but  we  prefer  platinotype. 

Belvoir. — This  is  not  bad,  but  we  should 
have  preferred  the  bridge  just  a  wee  bit  more 
central.  We  also  recommend  an  inch  off  the 
top,  and  half  an  inch  off  the  bottom.  Technique 
and  printing  process  admirable. 

Saxon. — No,  this  will  not  do,  it  is  not  sharp 
enough.  For  an  architedtural  subjedt  such  as 
this,  absolute  uncompromising  sharpness  is 
essential.  Apparently  you  do  not  hold  your 
hand  camera  steady  enough,  or  else  it  has  not 
got  a  very  good  lens. 

Blue  Peter. — This  is  really  rather  nice, 
especially  when  properly  trimmed,  that  is, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  off  the  right,  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  off  the  left,  and  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  off  the  bottom. 

Isolde. — This  will  not  do  at  all,  it  is  over¬ 
exposed  badly,  and  light  gets  in  at  the  bottom 
of  your  camera,  perhaps  you  do  not  push  the 
slide  home  far  enough.  Another  fault  is  that 
the  lady  is  a  great  deal  too  much  to  one  side 
of  the  print,  you  should  always  have  a  figure 
nearly  central. 

Mling. — Well  seledted,  so  far  as  composi- 
torial  lines  go,  but  somehow  not  quite  strong 
enough  in  matter  of  interest.  A  figure,  say  a 
ploughman  going  home,  would  have  added 
to  the  ensemble. 

Devon. — If  you  trim  half  an  inch  off  the  left 
of  this  photograph  it  will  look  a  lot  better. 
You  see,  the  dog  is  nicely  taken,  but  the  clump 
of  wood  is  quite  unnecessary  and  gives  a  sort 
of  lopsided  effect  to  the  whole,  because  of  its 
unsuitableness. 


Juan. — You  might  have  made  a  pidture 
amongst  these  beautiful  lilies  by  posing  the 
child  properly,  and  your  present  effort,  although 
technically  reasonably  satisfactory,  is  in  every 
other  way  weak.  For  instance,  the  whole 
should  have  been  the  other  way  up  on  the 
plate,  and  the  child  should  have  been  smelling 
at  the  flowers.  Trim  an  inch  and  a  half  off 
the  right,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  off  the  left. 
The  photograph  then  becomes  presentable,  but 
not  by  any  means  successful. 

S,  D.  M. — This  artist  had  a  fine  subjedt,  but 
spoilt  his  effort  entirely  by  having  that  big 
tree  on  the  right-hand  side  instead  of  towards 
the  left.  The  top  of  this  said  tree,  leading 
down  to  the  bushes  on  the  left,  forms  a  sort  of 
angle  from  the  top  right-hand  corner  to  the 
left,  and  as  this  angle  has  no  correcting  upright 
line  on  the  left,  a  lopsided  composition  results. 


Cover  up  nearly  half  the  reproduction,  and 
note  now  much  better  balance  is  got  even  then. 
The  photographer  made  another  mistake  too  in 
giving  so  short  an  exposure,  because  he  has  as 
a  natural  consequence  lost  atmosphere,  and 
the  figures  which  he  has  introduced  are  com¬ 
pletely  lost  in  their  surroundings.  Snapshots 
are  as  a  rule  most  unsatisfactory,  and  in  this 
case  an  instantaneous  exposure  has  done  its 
very  best  to  ruin  the  ensemble. 

Newark. — Spoilt  by  your  not  having  used  a 
sufficiently  large  stop,  and  also  by  slight  over¬ 
exposure.  You  see,  you  wanted  a  photograph 
of  the  child  and  not  of  the  room,  and  you  should 
have  aimed  to  make  her  distinct  and  let  the 
rest  take  care  of  itself.  By  focussing  on  her 
and  giving  sufficient  exposure  for  her  alone, 
you  would  have  succeeded  in  making  her  stand 
out,  and  subdued  everything  else. 

Tired  Tim. — This  is  very  delightful,  or 
rather  it  would  be  if  you  put  in  a  stronger 
cloud  effect.  The  composition  is  good,  and 
the  technique  up  to  the  mark. 

Lil. — This  is  pretty  good  technically,  the 
subject  is  fairly  nice  artistically  speaking,  but 
you  should  not  use  glossy  P.O.P.,  and  it  was 
foolish  to  employ  a  circular  mask.  It  is  much 
easier  to  compose  a  square  picture  than  a 
round  one,  and  from  the  material  you  had  a 
long  narrow  picture  should  have  resulted. 
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Klito. — This  is  not  really  bad,  seeing  the 
title  you  have  given  it,  but  you  could  have 
produced  a  better  effect  by  having  the  wall 
more  out  of  focus,  and  the  only  way  to  have 
done  this  was  to  have  pulled  the  boy  further 
from  it.  Technically  quite  satisfaitory  both 
as  regards  negative  and  printing  process. 

Second  Year. — This  is  very  finely  lighted, 
but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  little  less 
heaviness  in  the  shadows  would  have  been 
beneficial-  A  very  wee  bit  more  exposure 
would  have  done  away  with  this  fault.  We  do 
not  like  your  P.O.P.  Try  platinotype. 

Sub  Rosa. — There  is  too  little  composition 
about  this  ;  you  have  included  a  great  deal  too 
much  and  not  arranged  things  nicely  at  all. 
You  should  have  taken  half  the  quantity  of 
stuff,  and  should  have  paid  a  great  deal  more 
attention,  not  only  to  the  arrangement,  but  to 
the  lighting. 

Moussa. — The  photograph  is  very  well  taken 
technically  speaking,  but  you  have  not  arranged 
the  things  as  well  as  you  might.  The  big 
flower  appears  quite  top  heavy  in  the  little 
vase,  while  the  patterned  tablecloth  and  the 
dark  background  cut  the  pidture  into  two 
distindt  segments  in  an  awkward  fashion. 
This  photograph  will,  as  you  say,  suit  the 
florist,  but  if  you  wish  to  produce  a  pidture 
you  will  have  to  begin  all  over  again. 

Feather. — Rather  a  nice  cloud  pidture  and 
suitably  trimmed.  For  a  wonder  the  circular 
treatment  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  com¬ 
position.  The  photograph  is,  however,  some¬ 
what  trivial,  as  there  is  not  a  very  great  deal 
of  interest  in  it. 

N-amoh. — The  photograph  is  certainly  nice, 
but  it  has  one  or  two  little  drawbacks.  In  the 
first  place,  the  three  decided  bars  formed  by 
the  road  and  the  two  walls  on  either  side  of 
it,  by  their  formality  are  somewhat  displeasing, 
and  the  prim  castellated  building  seems  hardly 
poetical  enough  for  its  romantic  surroundings. 
Then  again,  the  clearness  of  the  whole  is  a  wee 
bit  against  its  really  scoring  a  bull’s  eye. 
Supposing  you  cut  a  good  inch  off  the  fore¬ 
ground  you  will  see  what  we  mean,  although 
it  does  seem  a  pity  to  sacrifice  the  said  fore¬ 
ground.  Despite  all  these  drawbacks,  however, 
we  may  say  the  photograph  is  good,  but,  you 
see,  there  "were  such  a  lot  of  good  pidtures 
submitted  for  the  Salon  this  time. 

Bell-Pear. — The  hoar-frost  photograph  is 
very  nice  indeed,  especially  when  a  good  inch 
is  cut  off  the  sky.  It  is  up  to  competition 
standard  certainly,  and  there  is  no  harm  in 
your  trying. 

Neslington. — The  dog  is  very  natural  in 
the  matter  of  pose,  and  the  technique  leaves 
little  to  be  desired.  You  could  have  improved 
matters  greatly,  however,  by  moving  the  bow¬ 
wow  a  bit  back  to  the  right,  so  that  his  white 
head  came  against  that  dark  shadow.  This 
would  have  made  him  stand  out  a  great  deal 
more,  and  would  also  have  eliminated  much  of 
the  ugly  wall. 

Kathleen. — Out  of  focus  and  too  much 
foreground,  and  overexposed  slightly.  It 
might  have  been  fairly  good  had  not  the  defeds 
enumerated  been  so  palpable. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED 
DURING  THE  MONTH. 

We  undertake  the  registration  ot  photographs  at 
Stationers'  Hall.  The  fee  is  is.  6d.  for  each  registra¬ 
tion.  Two  copies  of  each  photograph  should  be  sent 
unmounted ,  and  packed  flat  between  cardboard.  We 
reserve  the  right  to  reproduce,  in  miniature ,  any  photo¬ 
graphs  sent  to  us  for  registration.  This  should  prove  an 
excellent  means  of  introducing  the  work  of  enterprising 
photographers  to  the  photographic  print  sellers.  All 
letters  in  connection  with  registration  should  be  sent  to 
our  London  Office,  Amen  Corner,  E.C.,  and  any 
requiring  reply  should  have  a  stamp  enclosed. 

Photograph  of  Mr.  Kirkland  as  John  Bull.  W.  Bolton, 
63,  Darwen  Street,  Blackburn. 

Photograph  of  Ebenezer  and  the  “  Twenty  Teaser.” 
Arnold  George  Mountfort,  536,  Coventry  Road,  Small 
Heath,  Birmingham. 

Hnswera  to  Corrcsponbente. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  ot 
the  paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different 
subjects  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is 
expected  in  the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  be 
received  on  or  before  the  3rd  of  each  month,  and  the 
earlier  the  better.  The  Editor  will  answer  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters  photographic  by 
post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be  enclosed; 
but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
Editorial  Coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue,  whether  the  reply  is  required 
by  post  or  in  the  magazine. — One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address : — The  Editor  of  The  Practical  and  Junior 
Photographer ,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford, 

Medicus  wants  us  to  recommend  a  good  matt  paper 
for  bringing  out  detail  in  photographs  of  surgical  sub¬ 
jects.  We  should  be  inclined  to  recommend  a  platino- 
matt  bromide  paper,  or  as  an  alternative  matt  solio. 

R.  Hogan. — The  photograph  was  taken  by  means  of 
two  negatives,  the  head  being  pasted  into  position  on 
the  hand,  aud  the  print  then  copied. 

Wm.  W.  Hide  points  out  an  error  on  page  104  of  the 
November  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer.  50  ounces 
of  potassium  bromide  should,  of  course,  be  50  grains. 
The  mistake  is  a  very  obvious  one. 

Tired  Tim. — We  used  to  have  more  double  numbers 
than  we  have  now,  but  we  think  one  a  year  in  August  is 
as  much  as  our  readers  rfcally  care  for.  Thanking  you 
for  the  suggestion. 

Char.  Louis  Hett. — Theappliance  referred  to  seems 
to  be  only  a  variation  of  old  methods.  Your  plan  cer¬ 
tainly  seems  quite  successful. 

M.  F.  Cotton  — You  see  by  our  rules  that  except  where 
specially  specified  we  do  not  return  prints;  the  task  of 
doing  so  would  involve  an  immense  amount  of  labour 
aud  correspondence,  which  it  would  not  pay  us  to 
undertake.  If,  therefore,  our  arrangements  do  not  suit 
you,  we  are  sorry,  but  we  cannot  alter  them,  and  our 
competitions  are  immensely  successful  as  it  is,  so  much  so 
indeed  that  we  are  not  particularly  desirous  of  dealing 
with  a  larger  quantity  each  month.  The  work  is  great 
enough  as  it  is. 

Neslington. — Try  Lockver’s  or  Higgins’ mountant. 
You  will  find  either  capital  for  the  purpose. 

Kathleen. — The  bath  does  seem  certainly  very 
strong.  One  in  ten  is  ample,  we  should  say. 

Bell-Pear. — What  do  you  use  for  a  mountant  ?  Try 
Lockyer’s  or  Higgins’,  when  we  think  you  will  be  more 
successful. 

Tisca  inquires  why  he  finds  so  much  difficulty  in 
getting  a  good  tone  on  P.O.P.  We  receive  so  many 
letters  relating  to  the  treatment  of  P.O.P.  and  so  many 
reiterations  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  paper,  that  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  at  once  recommending  corres¬ 
pondents  to  give  ifp  its  use.  It  is  unsatisfactory  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  and  not  at  all  easy  to  work  with 
regular  success.  Why  does  not  Tisca  try  either  bromide 
printing,  the  platinotype  process,  or  the  carbon  process? 
All  these  are  easier  to  manage  than  P.O.P,  better  look¬ 
ing  when  they  are  done,  and  much  more  permanent. 

More  Light.— Canary  fabric  or  paper  is  quite  safe 
for  plates  of  ordinary  speeds.  We  never  use  ruby.  The 
best  light  is  given  by  a  lamp  or  a  gas  jet  through  two 
thicknesses  of  canary  paper.  Paragraph?  on  this  subject 
have  frequently  been  published  in  back  numbers. 

Gill. — To  explain  fully  what  it  means  when  the  lens 
works  at  // 6*5  would  take  a  column  or  two,  but  very 
briefly  it  refers  to  the  ratio  of  focal  length  to  the 
diameter  of  the  lens.  The  quickest  lenses  there  are, 
that  is.  those  that  let  in  most  light,  work  at  about  //4, 
cheap  lenses  usually  at  // 8  ;  yours  therefore  is  one  of 
intermediate  speed. 
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INDOOR  PHOTOGRAPHY 
OF  CHILDREN. 


BY  AN  AMATEUR,  FOR  AMATEURS. 


NYONE  who  has 
taken  up  child 
photography 
knows  by  sad 
experience  the 
manifold  pitfalls 
that  await  him  on 
his  path  to  fame; 
has  realized  what 
bitter  disappointment  and  abject 
failure  means — and  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  has  experienced  the  joy  of 
sudden  success,  all  the  more  surprising 
because  of  its  unexpectedness.  For 
with  the  amateur  it  is  nearly  always 
accident,  this  producing  of  a  nice  thing. 
It  maybe  humiliating  to  have  to  confess 
it,  but  after  all  it  is  these  very  accidents 
of  success  and  failure  that  form  the 
rungs  of  the  ladder,  which,  to  all 
earnest-minded  photographers,  reaches 
up  and  up — beyond  the  clouds  where 
the  proverbial  “castles  in  the  air”  are 


built — right  to  the  highest  pinnacle  on 
the  mountain  of  fame. 

I  am  only  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder, 
but  I  see  the  legs  of  my  more  fortunate 
brethren  disappearing  aloft,  and  with 
all  my  might  I  am  trying  to  climb 
after  them ! 

It  is,  therefore,  only  of  the  lower 
rungs  that  I  can  speak,  and  it  is  only 
to  amateurs,  such  as  myself,  that  I 
venture  to  pour  out  my  confidences. 

There  are,  I  find,  several  things 
required  in  the  making  up  of  a  good 
picture  besides  the  camera,  the  sitter 
and  good  lighting.  There  must  be  a 
superabundance  of  patience,  a  fixed 
idea  to  work  upon  and,  perhaps  hardest 
of  all,  you  must  try  to  bring  yourself 
to  the  level  of  childhood  once  more, 
and  become  a  big  good-natured  play¬ 
mate.  At  the  same  time  you  must  be 
careful  not  to  let  your  little  sitters  feel 
too  much  freedom.  They  quickly  take 
the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  an 
excitable  and  obstreperous  child  in  a 
photographer’s  studio  is  of  no  more  use 
than  a  bull  in  a  china  shop. 

Do  not  let  a  child  think  you  are 
going  to  take  its  likeness.  Most 
children  dearly  love  a  little  bit  of  acting, 
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and  if  you  can  explain  to  them  in  a 
story  kind  of  a  way  what  you  want 
them  to  do,  it  is  quite  surprising  what 
you  can  achieve.  It  is  sometimes  a 
good  plan,  if  you  are  working  with 
more  than  one  child,  to  pit  them  one 


against  the  other — “Amy  is  doing  her 
part  very  well  indeed,  better  than 
Olive,  I  think,”  etc.,  etc.  Amy  is 
flattered  into  trying  harder  and  Olive 
is  recalled  from  inattention  to  give  her 
whole  heart  to  the  work. 

Some  children  are  easy  to  manage; 
some  are  not.  But  there  is  generally 
some  little  thing  (if  one  can  only  find 
it  out)  that  will  smooth  the  way  for 
one.  We  have  a  little  sitter  who  is 
outright  naughty,  to  deal  with.  If  we 
wish  her  to  do  anything,  we  ask  her  to 
do  exactly  what  we  don’t  want  her  to 
do,  and  then  we  get  what  we  want! 
I  remember  a  tussle  with  this  four-year- 
old  young  lady  that  lasted  an  hour. 
She  sat  in  position  all  right,  but  she 
indulged  in  such  a  terrible  series  of 
faces  that  we  were  at  our  wits’  end. 
She  chewed  her  sleeves  and  growled 
like  a  dog ;  she  snorted  and  threw 
back  her  head  as  far  as  it  would  go, 
until  there  was  nothing  left  but  a  fat 
white  chin,  then  brought  it  back  with 
a  jerk;  and  all  the  time  she  indulged 


in  the  most  impudent  chuckles.  It 
was  not  possible  to  give  less  than 
three  seconds’  exposure,  but  she  never 
was  still  for  three. 

We  have  found  out  now,  however, 
that  a  doll,  be  it  ever  so  common  and 
cheap,  will  at  once  induce  this  young 
woman  to  become  reasonable.  Accord¬ 
ingly  one  is  always  provided  when  Eva 
comes  to  be  photographed. 

Some  children  have  very  trying 
tricks  that  must  be  guarded  against. 
One  dear  little  sitter  who  comes  to  us 
used  invariably  to  turn  her  face  round 
with  a  sunny  smile  just  at  the  critical 
moment,  thereby  costing  us  many  a 
plate.  Constant  warnings  are,  however, 
beginning  to  have  the  desired  effect, 
and  she  very  rarely  spoils  a  picture  in 
that  way  now. 

Babies  are  most  difficult  subjects  to 
tackle.  They  never  will  keep  still  for 
a  moment,  and  it  is  impossible  to  appeal 
to  their  feelings. 

The  plan  we  adopt  is  this.  Baby  is 
seated  just  where  we  want  him,  and 
someone  holds  him  in  place  while 
focussing  is  going  on.  A  chalk  mark 
is  made  upon  the  floor  to  mark  the 


spot  where  he  sits  as  nearly  as  possible. 
Then  when  all  is  ready  the  restraining 
power  is  removed,  and  baby  is  free. 


“  Shall  I  smile  for  you  ?  ” 


“  Get  away,  you  nasty  fing !  ” 
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Now  you  must  be  quick  to  attract 
his  attention  by  some  new  toy  or 
sound,  and  if  you  are  lucky  enough  to 
catch  him,  all  well  and  good.  But 
more  often  than  not  he  wriggles  out  of 
the  picture  at  once,  and  has  to  be 
brought  back  and  seated  as  near  the 
chalk  mark  as  possible.  Sometimes 
this  little  performance  is  repeated  to 
boredom,  and  it  is  just  here  where  the 
stock  of  patience  comes  in. 

The  attention  of  the  baby  in  the 
illustration  was  attracted  by  a  bird 
which  always  hangs  in  the  room.  It 
was  brought  for  his  inspection  and 


to  try  and  attract  its  attention  from  all 
quarters  of  the  room. 

In  taking  children  there  is  a  difficulty 
in  getting  down  to  their  level.  The 
tipped  camera  is  an  abomination,  but  it 
is  undignified  and  most  uncomfortable 
to  have  to  crawl  about  on  the  floor, 
and  if  a  tripod  is  used  the  legs  seem 
possessed  with  a  wicked  spirit,  which 
causes  them  to  slip  and  slide  in  a 
manner  very  irritating  to  the  temper 
and  absurd  to  behold. 

Therefore,  we  have  instituted  a 
platform  of  good  width  and  breadth, 
which  is  raised  a  short  distance  from 


held  up  so  high  that  he  could  only  just 
see  It.  Trying  to  get  a  satisfactory 
view  of  it  kept  him  still  for  three  whole 
seconds.  The  shutter  was  only  just 
released  when  he  broke  into  a  wide 
smile,  and  with  a  big  spring,  that 
engaged  all  his  members  at  once, 
shouted  out  “Dicky,”  with  great 
conviction. 

In  photographing  babies  have  no  one 
in  the  studio  at  all  but  the  nurse  or 
the  person  who  has  most  to  do  with 
the  baby.  If  you  allow  several  people 
in  they  will  all  set  themselves  at  once 

“Found  Guilty." 


the  ground  upon  three  firm  trestles. 
It  is  wonderful  what  a  difference  this 
simple  contrivance  makes.  When  not 
in  use  the  trestles  fit  on  the  top  of 
each  other  and  the  two  portions  of  the 
platform  stand  on  their  ends  against 
the  wall,  so  that  very  little  room  is 
taken  up,  which  is  an  advantage  if  one 
does  not  possess  a  studio. 

Many  amateurs  do  not  possess  a 
studio,  but  a  well-lighted  room  does 
very  well,  as  long  as  it  is  fairly  large 
and  faces  the  right  way.  Personally, 
we  work  in  a  room  that  possesses  a 
south  window  as  well  as  a  north,  and 
it  is  very  seldom  that  the  south  window 
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troubles  us.  If  it  does  we  draw  down 
the  blind  or  screen  off  the  light.  Often 
the  extra  light  is  very  useful.  It  is  at 
a  good  distance  from  the  chief  light 
and  so  does  not  often  interfere  with  it. 

But  to  return  to  the  children.  It  is 
advisable  to  have  the  same  children  to 
sit  for  you  over  and  over  again.  They 
know  what  to  expect  and  what  to  do, 
and  they  often  take  as  much  interest 
in  the  making  of  the  picture  as  the 
photographer.  We  had  one  little  sitter 
who  used  always  to  come  into  the 
room  with  a  beaming  face  and  say : 
“Shall  I  smile  for  you  to-day,  or  shall 
I  look  grave !  ” 

In  making  pictures  you  must  be 
careful  to  avoid  great  white  collars  of 
lace  or  any  kind,  and  set  your  foot 
firmly  down  against  sausage  curls  or 
crimping  irons  of  any  sort. 

If  you  insist  upon  removing  the 
collars  and  vigorously  demolish  the 
sausages  when  they  appear,  you  will 
find  you  will  not  be  troubled  with  such 
hindrances  long,  and  the  children, 
minus  their  Sunday  finery,  leave  their 
“best-clothes”  manners  at  home,  and 
are  easier  in  their  minds  and  much 
prettier  in  their  bodies. 

Occasionally,  however,  one  has  to 
take  a  photograph  that  is  a  photograph 
only.  The  child  wears  its  very  best, 
and  is  brushed  and  scrubbed  until  it 
has  not  a  hair  out  of  place  or  a  smile 
on  its  face.  A  certain  class  of  people 
think  the  resulting  monstrosity  perlec- 
tion.  “Oh  Miss,”  they  say,  “how 
well  it’s  come  out — look  at  the  lace  on 
the  dress,  and  the  buttons !  ”  One  longs 
to  say  “I'm  glad  you  like  the  dress; 
if  you’ll  send  it  up  by  itself  I’ll 
willingly  make  a  study  of  it,  but  please 
let  me  have  the  child  without  the  dress 
next  time,”  for  even  ignorance  has  the 
power  to  wound,  and  the  beautiful 
disregard  of  all  that  goes  to  make  a 
picture  is  a  rebuke  to  the  photographer 
which,  though  it  seems  undeserved 
under  the  circumstances,  is  felt  all  the 
more  keenly. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  were 
all  taken  in  a  room  by  the  north 
window,  a  slow  plate  used  whenever 
possible,  the  lens  an  ordinary  rapid 
rectilinear  working  at  // 8,  and  in  no 
case  was  more  than  five  seconds 
exposure  given. 

Brown  Linnet. 


THE  ART  AND  PRACTICE 
OF 

PASSE = PA RTOUT  FRAMING. 

"'HERE  can  be  no  doubt  that 
photography,  if  carried  out  con¬ 
scientiously,  is  an  expensive 
hobby.  Of  course,  if  a  man  is  satisfied 
with  a  small  camera,  and  with  merely 
making  a  few  prints  which  he  either 
keeps  in  a  box,  or  pastes  in  a  cheap 
album,  then  his  outlay  need  be  only 
trifling.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
does  his  work  thoroughly,  and  is  not 
content  with  mere  negative  making, 
but  desires  to  make  prints  in  several 
processes,  to  enlarge,  and  to  frame  his 
work,  or  in  brief  do  the  art  justice, 
then,  as  materials  are  at  present,  he 
must  be  prepared  to  set  by  no  small 
sum  per  annum  for  his  pursuit. 

And  the  further  you  go  in  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  by  that  I  mean  the  more 
completely  you  finish  your  work,  the 
more  expensive  proportionately  does 
the  outlay  become.  Plates  are  not  a 


great  item,  nor  is  printing  paper,  but 
when  we  come  to  mounting  and  fram¬ 
ing  as  it  is  ordinarily  done,  it  is  quite 
an  easy  matter  to  spend  upon  one  or 
two  pictures  almost  as  much  as  the 
original  cost  of  one’s  outfit.  The  con¬ 
sequence  is  many  good  negatives 
remain  unprinted  from,  or  the  photo¬ 
grapher  is  content  with  a  scrap  print 
which  he  puts  in  the  aforementioned 
box,  where  it  remains  from  month  to 
month,  becoming  more  creased  and 
crumpled  upon  every  examination, 
until  finally  it  is  too  shabby  to  keep 
any  longer,  and  is  thrown  into  the  fire. 

These  observations  are  prefatorial 
to  describing  a  system  of  mounting  and 
framing  which  is  quite  effective  in  its 
way,  more  particularly  for  small  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  yet  costs  only  a  copper  or 
two  for  each  print. 

I  have  advocated  for  some  years 
now,  the  system  of  mounting  on  paper, 
for  which  I  have  claimed  (not  un¬ 
reasonably,  I  think),  the  advantages  of 
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economy,  effectiveness  and  durability. 
I  now  propose  to  describe  an  equally 
excellent  method  of  framing,  which  is 
really  an  old  idea  revived.  A  photo¬ 
graph  framed  in  this  way  is  called  a 
passe-partout. 


A  mounted  print,  preferably  one 
mounted  on  paper  with  a  fairly  wide 
margin,  is  placed  between  a  piece  of 
glass  and  a  cardboard  back  of  exacftly 
the  same  size.  These  two,  the  print 
being  in  the  middle,  are  then  bound 
together  by  means  of  gummed  paper 
much  in  the  fashion  of  a  lantern  slide. 
To  complete  the  passe-partout  frame 
a  small  piece  of  coloured  tape  as  a 
suspender  should  be  fastened  behind, 
and  the  frame  is  then  ready  to  hang 
upon  the  wall  in  any  convenient  posi¬ 
tion. 

Let  me  describe  the  method  in 
detail,  and  mention  one  or  two  pre¬ 
cautions  to  be  taken,  though  in  reality 
the  process  is  so  simple  that  almost 
anyone  can  do  it  the  first  time  trying, 
and  a  photographer  who  has  made 
lantern  slides  will  take  to  it  like  a  duck 
to  water. 


Fig.  3. 


Supposing  that  we  have  a  few  prints 
that  we  wish  to  frame  in  this  fashion, 
have  them  all  ready  mounted  with  due 
regard  to  harmony  and  contrast  upon 
“Nature”  or  some  other  suitable  paper, 
and  as  it  is  intended  they  should  be 
displayed  on  the  walls  of  a  room,  it 
will  be  better  on  the  whole  to  avoid 
light-coloured  papers,  because  they 
would  be  out  of  keeping  with  the  wall¬ 
paper  and  furniture.  The  first  thing 


to  do  is  to  cut  pieces  of  cardboard 
corresponding  exactly  in  size  with  the 
paper  mounts,  and  then  to  take  these 
to  a  glass  warehouse,  and  get  glass 
cut  for  each  the  exadt  size  of  the  card¬ 
board.  Old  negative  glasses  may  be 
utilized  for  the  purpose.  This  being 
accomplished  the  glass  must  be  very 
well  cleaned  and  polished  with  a  little 
tissue  paper.  Then  lay  a  newspaper 
upon  the  table  and  prepare  the 
following : — 

A  small  sponge,  a  basin  of  water,  a 
flat  hog’s  hair  brush,  a  pair  of  scissors 
and  a  supply  of  binding  strips.  These 
binding  strips  must  not  be  very  light 
in  colour,  black  in  fact  is  the  most 
generally  useful.  They  should  be 
about  half  as  broad  again  as  the 


ordinary  lantern  strip  on  the  market 
and  ready  gummed.  (Broad  strips  for 
passe-partouts  can  now  be  obtained  in 
one  shilling  boxes  from  Percy  Lund, 
Humphries  &  Co.,  Ltd).  For  some 
purposes  silver  paper  looks  very  well. 
I  have  tried  gold  also,  but  do  not  care 
for  it,  and  it  soon  tarnishes.  The 
easiest  paper  to  work  is  the  black, 
colours  do  not  bind  quite  so  easily  and 
silver  paper  is  stiffer  still  and  requires 
more  moisture. 

Now  placing  one  of  the  glasses  fiat 
upon  the  newspaper,  moisten  a  binding 
strip  well  with  the  sponge,  take  hold 
of  it  with  both  hands,  apply  it  to  the 
edge  of  the  glass,  rubbing  down  with 
the  fingers  until  it  sticks  firmly.  Care 
must  be  exercised  to  get  an  even 
margin  all  the  way  on,  and  of  course 
each  strip  applied  should  cover  an 
equal  width.  Having  done  the  four 
sides  successively,  the  appearance  of 

A  Finished  Passe-Partout. 
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the  glass  will  now  be  as  shown  in  fig.  i. 
Turn  the  glass  over  and  hold  it  in  one 
hand  cutting  the  corners  out  as  shown 
in  fig.  2.  Now  examine  the  inner  side 
of  the  glass  for  finger  marks,  and 
carefully  rub  these  off  with  a  dry  cloth, 
then  place  the  picture  in  position  and 
the  cardboard  back  above  it,  and  taking 
the  broad  brush,  dip  it  in  water  and 
draw  it  along  that  portion  of  the  binder 
extending  beyond  the  glass  once  or 
twice,  in  order  that  it  may  be  thoroughly 
moistened.  Then  taking  hold  of  the 
gummed  paper,  bend  it  over  and  draw 
it  tight  on  the  back.  Before  doing  the 
other  three  sides  the  picture  should  be 
examined  from  the  front  to  see  that  it 
is  quite  in  the  right  position,  and 
straight,  as  a  very  slight  inclination 
one  way  or  the  other  looks  very  bad 
afterwards.  The  whole  of  the  sides 
having  been  sealed,  the  corners  may 
then  be  examined,  and  if  there  are  any 
little  slits  a  very  small  piece  of  the 
gummed  paper  may  be  put  over  them. 
The  passe-partout  is  now  complete, 
except  that  it  requires  the  suspender. 
Cut  about  three  inches  of  dark  coloured 
tape,  bending  it, in  the  form  of  a  loop, 
glue  it  down  to  the  back  with  a  strip  of 
stout  paper  or  cloth  as  shown  in  fig.  3. 
All  that  remains  to  be  done  now  is  to 
rub  over  the  front  of  the  glass  to 
remove  any  finger  marks. 

A  certain  amount  of  decorative  work 
is  possible  on  the  mount,  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  marking  of  a  line  round  the 
print  in  crayon  or  a  compass  pen,  or 
the  superposition  of  a  second  and 
smaller  layer  of  paper  to  leave  perhaps 
a  white  margin  of  one-eighth  or  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  round  the  print. 
Sometimes  a  strip  of  coloured  paper  a 
shade  paler  than  the  tint  of  the  mount 
itself  looks  well,  and  again  one  may 
extend  this  second  portion  like  a  tail 
at  the  foot  to  give  the  appearance  of  a 
panel.  With  care  and  good  judgment 
very  pleasing  effects  may  be  produced 
in  the  manner  suggested. 

Percy  Lund. 


Printing  from  Broken  Negatives. — 
When  the  glass  support  is  cracked,  or  even 
broken,  it  is  still  possible  to  obtain  good  prints 
by  placing  the  negative  in  the  printing  frame 
on  a  very  clear  glass  plate,  and  pasting  on  the 
outside  a  piece  of  tissue  paper.  Afterwards 
expose,  as  usual,  to  diffused  light,  care  being 
taken  from  time  to  time  to  turn  the  frame. 


THE  BEST  PRINTING 
PROCESSES 

By  the  Editor. 

A  series  of  four  brief  articles  on  the  manipula¬ 
tions  in  the  followung  printing  processes : — 

1.  Hot-Bath  Platinotype. 

2.  Cold-Bath  Platinotype. 

3.  Bromide  Paper. 

4.  Carbon  Paper. 

No.  2.  Cold  =  Bath  Platinum  Paper. 

HE  cold  black  colour  of  a  platinum 
print  has  very  largely  the 
appearance  of  a  steel  engraving, 
and  this  is  particularly  the  case  when 
the  picTure  has  been  slightly  over¬ 
printed.  On  this  account  one  may 
mention  in  passing,  platinum  prints 
often  look  very  well  when  framed  after 
the  fashion  of  the  popular  steel  engrav¬ 
ings  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  that 
is  to  say,  a  fairly  broad  white  margin 
of  roughish  paper,  and  in  a  plain  bird’s- 
eye  maple  or  mahogany  frame,  such  as 
one  may  now  pick  up  at  the  old 
curiosity  shops  for  a  comparatively 
small  amount.  But  for  small  pictures 
a  tinted  paper  gives  a  better  appearance 
than  white,  only  one  must  be  careful 
not  to  use  what  is  called  slate  colour 
or  silurian  grey,  because  that  has  the 
effect  of  killing  the  half-tones. 

By  thus  talking  about  mounting 
before  discussing  the  development  of 
platinum  prints,  I  have  been  putting 
the  cart  in  front  of  the  horse,  but 
since  most  text-books  dealing  with 
platinum  paper  never  mention  mounting 
at  all,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  be  the 
more  emphatic  on  that  account. 

However,  to  turn  now  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  platinum  paper.  Let  me  say 
to  begin  with  that  there  are  several 
makes  on  the  English  markets,  that 
produced  by  the  Platinotype  Co.,  being 
most  generally  used.  They  supply 
two  kinds,  a  thin  paper  with  matt 
surface,  and  a  thick  paper  of  much 
rougher  texture.  The  Ilford  Co.  have 
also  a  thin  and  a  thick  paper,  and  paper 
made  by  a  German  firm  is  imported 
into  Great  Britain  by  Otto  Scholzig. 
Each  of  these  makes  varies  slightly 
from  the  other,  and  behaves  a  little 
differently  in  practice,  so  that  the 
photographer  who  wishes  to  have 
variety  ought  really  to  occasionally  try 
them  all,  though  he  may  have  his  own 
fancy,  and  stick  to  one  particular  make 
as  a  regular  thing. 
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The  foremost  advantage  of  cold-bath 
platinum  paper  is  that  one  can  make 
a  print,  develop  it  and  fix  it  in  very 
short  space  of  time.  When  the  light 
has  been  good  I  have  often  done  the 
whole  thing  in  less  than  twenty  minutes. 
When  this  rate  is  compared  with  the 
time  taken  for  P.O.P.,  the  printing 
first,  the  toning  next,  then  the  fixing, 
and  last  of  all  the  washing,  with  sundry 


for  a  nonth  or  two  in  the  tins  sent  out 
by  the  makers,  especially  if  the  worker 
keeps  it  in  a  dry  place,  and  is  careful 
to  shut  the  tin  immediately  after  with¬ 
drawing  any  of  the  pieces.  The  paper 
prints  very  quickly  with  a  negative  of 
average  density,  and  the  image  is  seen 
of  a  mustardy  green  colour  faintly  out¬ 
lined.  Printing  has  to  be  carried  so 
far  that  the  shadows  begin  to  be 


intermediate  stages,  the  enormous  gain 
in  using  platinum  paperwill  be  realized, 
and,  of  course,  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view  platinum  paper  is  miles  ahead 
of  anything  in  the  gelatino-chloride 
line.  The  paper  comes  in  sealed 
tubes,  and  although  it  is  better  if  one 
has  a  proper  calcium  tube  to  store  it 
in  permanently,  it  will  keep  very  well 


Portrait  by  John  Terras. 


slightly  bronzed,  and  then  removing 
from  the  frame,  the  paper  is  placed 
face  upwards  and  held  flatly  at  the 
bottom  of  a  dish  containing  the 
potassium  oxalate  developer.  Any 
bubbles  which  make  their  appearance 
whilst  developing  can  be  removed  by 
gentle  application  of  the  finger.  Some 
operators  prefer  to  put  the  paper  in 
face  downwards,  and  with  an  ex¬ 
peditious  movement  from  right  to  left, 
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they  bring  the  prints  in  contact  with 
the  developer  in  such  a  manner  that 
all  bubbles  are  excluded.  Develop¬ 
ment  is  complete  in  a  second  or  two, 
and  there  is  practically  no  chance  of 
any  modification  at  this  stage.  If 
printing  has  been  carried  too  far  there 
is  no  help  for  it.  There  is  one  pre¬ 
caution  which  the  platinum  paper 
printer  must  carefully  guard  against, 
and  that  is  that  during  his  operations 
no  moisture  of  any  kind  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  print.  If  the  printing 
frames  are  put  outside  the  window  on 
a  damp  day,  the  effedt  is  sure  to  be 
noticeable  in  the  flatness  of  the  prints 
when  finished  ;  nor  should  prints  be 
left  in  the  frames  over  night  for  the 
same  reason. 

To  prepare  the  developer,  take 
6  ounces  of  neutral  oxalate  of  potash 
and  dissolve  in  25  ounces  of  hot 
water.  The  fixing  or  clearing  solution 
consists  of  one  part  hydrochloric  acid 
in  60  parts  of  water.  Upon  removing 
the  print  from  the  developer  place  at 
once  in  two  successive  baths  of 
hydrochloric  acid  solution,  allowing  it 
to  remain  in  each  two  or  three  minutes. 
As  soon  as  one  acid  bath  becomes  at 
all  discoloured  pour  it  away  and 
substitute  fresh  solution. 

Washing  is  a  very  brief  performance, 
three  or  four  minutes  is  quite  sufficient 
in  running  water,  or  perhaps  a  little 
longer  in  two  or  three  changes  of  water. 
The  prints  may  then  be  placed  between 
the  leaves  of  a  blotting  book  to  remove 
the  surface  moisture,  and  afterwards 
suspended  from  a  string  or  laid  upon  a 
table  for  the  drying  operation  to  be 
completed.  One  lot  of  developer  will 
do  a  large  quantity  of  prints,  but  when 
it  shows  a  tendency  to  discoloration, 
it  is  advisable  to  pour  it  away  and 
start  afresh. 

There  is  a  method  of  getting  brownish 
prints  with  the  cold  bath,  and  it  is 
accomplished  in  this  way.  Take  a 
saturated  solution  of  mercuric  chloride, 
and  add  three  or  four  drops  to  the 
developer.  A  yellowish  brown  tinge 
will  be  imparted  to  the  prints,  and  if 
further  drops  be  added  this  tint  will 
become  more  pronounced.  An  im¬ 
provement  in  the  colour  is  also  effected 
by  raising  .the  temperature  of  the 
developer  to  70°  or  8o°  Fahr.  Prints 
may  often  be  improved  by  soaking  in 


strong  coffee :  in  the  case  of  hard 
negatives  a  softening  effect  is  produced, 
while  for  summer  or  autumn  scenes 
the  tint  is  more  suggestive  of  nature. 


A  SIMPLY  CONSTRUCTED 
COPYING  STAND. 

MY  first  copying  was  done  by 
taking  a  leaf  from  the  dining¬ 
room  table  and  using  it  as  a 
baseboard,  placing  the  camera  on  books 
or  a  box  and  supporting  the  subjedf  by 
similar  means.  Naturally  my  first 
attempt  resulted  in  distortion  of  the 
subject. 


It  is  apparent  that  such  a  plan  re¬ 
quires  a  great  deal  of  care  and  attention 
to  obtain  even  fair  results.  As  I 
wished  for  a  stand  that  would  do  for 
enlarging  also,  I  made  the  following 
apparatus  and  it  may  be  a  suggestion  to 


those  amateurs  who  wish  to  do  copying 
and  enlarging,  and  yet  will  do  so  little 
that  they  do  not  want  to  spend  much 
money  on  apparatus.  It  is  very  simply 
made  and  costs  but  a  trifle. 
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A  baseboard  is  needed  and  may  and  camera  will  appear  as  in  fig.  3.  It 

be  of  size  to  suit  the  user  ;  mine  is  will  be  readily  seen  that  it  can  be 

4'  8"  X  io-|”  X  1"  ;  strips  will  be  placed  at  any  angle,  and  be  carried 

needed  on  one  side  for  it  to  rest  on  outside  or  used  in  the  house.  It  is 

and  enable  free  motion  for  the  carriers  best,  however,  to  use  it  in  one  place 


in  sliding  to  and  fro.  A  carrier  is 
needed  for  the  camera  as  in  fig.  1, 
made  to  slide  on  the  board.  It  should 
be  high  enough  so  that  when  the 


camera  is  on  it  the  lens  points  to  the 
centre  of  the  board  on  the  easel.  The 
top  is  made  so  that  the  camera  fits 
between  strips  on  front  and  sides.  The 
carrier  in  fig.  2  is  for  the  subjects  to  be 


copied;  it  will  serve  as  an  easel  for 
tintypes  and  other  small  subjects.  It  is 
well,  however,  to  have  a  board,  made 
in  drawing-board  style,  to  fit  on  the 
carrier;  mine  is  18  inches  square  by 
|-inch  thick.  The  board  with  carriers 


and  get  used  to  the  conditions  of  light 
at  different  times.  It  is  handy  where 
space  is  very  much  limited,  as  it  can 
be  turned  upside  down  and  suspended 
from  the  ceiling.  That  way  is  con¬ 
venient  for  enlarging,  as  it  can  be  at 
an  angle  and  pointed  to  the  sky.  For 
enlarging  I  have  room  to  place  it  on  a 
table  against  the  window,  but  put  the 
the  carrier  on  to  the  board  the  opposite 
way  round,  with  the  front  of  the  lens 
pointing  to  the  window.  The  window 


is  blocked  by  two  plain  wooden  frames 
covered  with  ordinary  heavy  floor 
paper,  the  lower  frame  being  arranged 
with  strips  to  carry  small  frame  and 
hood  carrying  negative  as  in  fig.  4. 
Another  hood  with  opaque  cloth,  fig. 
5,  at  its  end  fits  on  to  the  lens,  being 
attached  by  a  rubber  band:  and  the 
hoods  fit  into  each  other  ;  the  bromide 
paper  is  fastened  to  board  on  carrier 
(see  fig.  6). 

A  device  for  holding  lantern  plates 
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for  reduction  or  enlargement  is  shown 
in  figs.  7  and  8.  It  slides  on  to  the 
carrier  in  grooves  shown,  giving  it  a 
side  motion,  and  the  small  block  can 
be  arranged  to  slide  vertically,  giving 
both  motions,  enabling  one  to  secure 
any  one  part  of  the  negative.  If, 
however,  the  camera  has  a  sliding 
front  the  vertical  motion  will  not  be 
necessary. 


Fig.  8. 


I  have  given  no  dimensions,  as  they 
can  be  according  to  material  on  hand. 
My  baseboard  cost  eightpence  and 
drawing-board  one  shilling.  That  was 
all  my  outlay,  nails,  screws,  pieces  of 
thin  sheet  brass  and  spring  brass  being 
on  hand,  also  odd  pieces  of  board. 

A  carpenter  would  charge  very 
little  to  make  the  apparatus  com¬ 
plete. — J.  Ernest  Hounsom  in  “ The 
Photo -Beacon .” 


WHY  P.O.P.  PRINTS  ARE 
INARTISTIC. 

I  'HE  print  I  am  sending  you  is 
^  upon  matt  surfaced  paper,  be¬ 
cause  you  always  slate  those 
finished  in  shiny  P.O.P.” 

The  above  lines  constantly  appear 
in  the  letters  which  accompany  entries 
for  the  Critical  Column  and  our  com¬ 
petitions,  and  they  very  plainly  show 
that  there  is  a  large  number  of  young 
photographers  who  really  do  not  know 
what  there  is  amiss  with  a  P.O.P.  print, 
but  merely  send  in  on  matt  surface 
because  they  fancy  that  one  of  our 


little  idiosyncrasies  is  a  violent  antipa¬ 
thy  to  anything  glossy.  They  have 
themselves  no  notion  why  they  should 
not  use  plate  glass  and  a  squeegee, 
and  therefore  we  think  that  a  few  lines 
on  the  subject  may  be  of  use,  and 
possibly  set  these  persons  thinking. 

The  whole  art  of  picture-making  lies 
in  catching  and  concentrating  the  spec¬ 
tator’s  eye  on  the  picture  itself.  In 
order  to  do  this  the  surroundings  should 
be  in  perfect  keeping,  and  no  one  ob¬ 
ject,  of  a  subsidiary  character,  either  in 
the  composition  or  the  framing,  should 
be  made  startling. 

To  cite  a  case,  suppose  the  picture 
is  one  of  a  charming  girl.  If  a  painter 
in  treating  such  a  subject  put  in  the 
background  a  violently  coloured  shawl 
which  naturally  would  immediately 
attract  the  eye,  he  would  defeat  his 
object  ;  if  he  framed  his  subject  in  a 
wildly  extravagant  frame,  he  would 
similarly  court  failure.  When  we 
come  to  photography,  immediately  we 
have  presented  to  us  a  photograph 
which  makes  us  remark  first  thing 
“  How  beautifully  glossy,”  we  are  in 
the  same  pit  as  the  painter  with  his 
shawl.  The  glossy  surface  by  its 
shininess  attracts  the  attention  before 
one  can  grasp  the  details  of  the  picture, 
and  therefore  all  claim  the  effort  has 
to  being  considered  as  a  work  of  art 
falls  to  the  ground.  It  may  be  taken 
as  an  absolute  fact,  therefore,  that  a 
print  on  anything  but  a  matt  surface  is 
practically  useless.  By  a  matt  surface 
we  do  not  mean  necessarily  a  rough 
one,  for  to  favour  extreme  roughness, 
roughness  which  may  be  felt,  so  to 
speak,  is  just  as  bad  as  leaning  to 
extreme  glossiness. 

Some  people  seem  to  imagine  that 
a  matt  surface  means  complete  elimin¬ 
ation  of  detail.  This,  of  course,  is  a 
mistake,  for  as  much  detail  can  be  got 
on  a  bromide  print  as  on  a  p.o.p.  one, 
if  care  is  taken,  and  the  negative  is 
good.  The  theory  that  the  plate-glass 
treatment  brings  out  a  lot  of  hidden 
matter  is  chimerical.  Those  people 
who  fancy  that  shininess  brings  out 
detail  in  the  heavy  shadows  could 
easily  convince  themselves  that  they 
must  be  wrong,  for  a  moment’s  reason¬ 
ing  should  tell  them  that  glossing  over, 
no  matter  how  finely  done,  will  not 
bring  out  what  is  not  there. 
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The  question  of  tone,  too,  has  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  matter.  P.O.P. 
gives  a  purple  or  purplish-brown  tint, 
which  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  is  not  suited  to  the  subject  in 
hand.  P.O.P.  snow  scenes,  for  instance, 
are  rarely  pleasing,  and  there  are  many 
other  subjects  which  are  equally  un¬ 
suited  to  the  tints  one  gets  by  toning 
with  gold.  N either  is  any  real  variation 
allowed  by  P.O.P. ;  what  are  called  grey 
tones  are  really  over-toned,  while  the 
rest  of  the  range  of  colours  one  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  obtain  are  similarly  the  same 
“  old  over  again.”  In  carbon,  on  the 
other  hand,  one  has  an  almost  unlimited 
choice  of  colour,  which  means,  of  course, 
that  one  can  suit  the  subject  in  hand 
much  more  easily,  whilst  platinum 
gives  a  black  or  sepia  much  more 
in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
aesthetic  propriety. 

There  is  another  reason,  too,  why 
we  should  not  have  P.O.P.  prints, 
which  will  no  doubt  appeal  to  those 
who  cannot  see  anything  in  the  reason¬ 
ings  laid  down  above.  This  is  a  very 
physical  and  utilitarian  “No,”  and 
should  therefore  take  hold  of  those  who 
are  matter-of-fact.  When  a  shiny 
P.O.P.  print  is  hung  up  on  a  wall  with 
a  glass  in  front  of  it,  the  bright  surface 
so  catches  the  light  that  perhaps  from 
only  one  single  point  of  view  can  the 
real  picture  be  seen,  from  all  other 
sides  it  appears  like  a  shining  mass, 
reflecting  windows  and  other  bright 
objects.  Now  every  photographer 
wishes  his  effort  to  be  seen,  whether  it 
is  glossed  or  no,  and  surely  the  fact 
quoted  above,  in  itself,  should  be 
sufficient  to  banish  the  squeegee  for 
ever. 

Perhaps  after  reading  the  foregoing, 
the  writers  of  the  letters  we  mentioned 
in  the  beginning  of  this  note  will  under¬ 
stand  why  we  disapprove  of  gelatino- 
chloride  paper,  and  see  that  it  is  not 
because  we  have  our  own  particular 
little  penchant  for  the  duller  surfaced 
photograph.  It  is  perfectly  obvious, 
one  would  think,  that  a  picture  should 
be  valued  because  of  its  compositorial 
lines  and  its  lighting,  and  when  ele¬ 
ments  outside  the  actual  photograph 
itself  attract  first  of  all,  the  producer 
cannot  be  said  to  have  obtained 
success. 

Peter  Eland. 


THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  THE 
DRY  PLATE. 

HE  film  that  we  see  on  the  glass 
or  celluloid  support  consists  of 
a  mixture  of  silver  bromide  and 
iodide  with  gelatine.  The  gelatine  is 
termed  the  carrier,  and  is  necessary  to 
apply  the  sensitive  salts  to  the  support. 
Thus  when  silver  bromide  is  mixed 
with  gelatine,  an  “  emulsion  ”  is  formed, 
perfectly  homogeneous,  which  will  ad¬ 
here  to  glass,  etc.,  when  spread  over  it. 

Silver  bromide,  iodide  and  chloride, 
the  latter  of  which  we  shall  discuss  in 
connection  with  P.O.P.,  are  prepared 
by  precipitating  silver  nitrate,  which 
is  soluble  in  water,  with  a  “salt”  con¬ 
taining  the  respective  bromide,  iodide 
or  chloride.  Thus  a  solution  of  potas¬ 
sium  bromide  added  to  a  solution  of 
silver  nitrate,  throws  down  a  yellow 
insoluble  precipitate  of  silver  bromide, 
leaving  potassium  nitrate  behind  in 
solution.  We  may  express  this  result 
thus  : — 

Silver  Nitrate  -f-  Potassium  Bromide 
become 

Silver  Bromide  +  Potassium  Nitrate, 
the  four  parts — metals  and  “acids” — 
interchanging.  Such  aCtions  as  this, 
in  which  the  two  reagents  form  two 
new  compounds,  are  called  “  double 
decompositions.” 

Now,  when  light  passes  through  a 
lens  upon  a  plate  covered  with  silver 
bromide,  the  latter  is  instantly  changed. 
Silver  bromide  may  be  written  Ag  Br, 
where  Ag  stands  for  silver  and  Br  for 
bromine,  the  two  in  combination  being 
called  silver  bromide.  The  above 
formula  tells  us  also  that  in  any 
quantity  of  silver  bromide,  there  is  one 
part  of  silver  combined  with  one  part 
of  bromine.  The  formula  Ag2  Br, 
however,  represents  a  compound  in 
which  to  every  one  part  of  bromine 
there  are  two  parts  of  silver,  and  it  is 
this  compound  to  which  the  silver 
bromide  in  the  film  is  reduced  by  light. 
Hence,  after  exposure,  every  portion 
of  the  film  which  has  “seen  the  light” 
is  now  (at  any  rate  in  part)  silver  sub¬ 
bromide,  Ag2  Br,  and  such  parts  as 
were  not  aCted  on  are  unchanged. 

*  There  are  many  dissensions  regarding  the  nature  of 
the  compound,  but  if  not  silver  sub-bromide,  it  must  be 
Ag  Br  molecularly  changed,  or  an  oxy-bromide  of  silver, 
in  which  atmospheric  oxygen  has  replaced  part  of  the 
bromine.  It  will  quite  serve  our  present  purpose,  how¬ 
ever,  to  regard  it  as  Ag2  Br. 
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When  now  this  film  is  immersed  in 
the  developer,  the  latter  has  the 
property  of  still  further  reducing  the 
sub-bromide,  while  it  has  no  aHion  on 
the  original  unchanged  bromide.  Take 
for  example  a  developing  agent  such 
as  hydroquinone.  We  shall  consider 
the  substance,  not  en  masse,  but  take 
the  action  of  a  molecule — that  is,  of 
the  least  part  of  the  substance  that  can 
exist — as  representing  the  general 
adtion.  A  molecule  of  hydroquinone 
attacks  another  of  Ag2  Br,  say,  and 
extracts,  or  “reduces”  from  it  still 
more  bromine,  until  finally,  when 
development  is  complete,  the  exposed 
portions  of  the  film  are  reduced  to 
partly  metallic  silver,  partly  com¬ 
pounds  of  silver  and  bromine  in  vary¬ 
ing  proportions — compounds  we  know 
very  little  about. 

But  as  each  molecule  of  the  silver 
compound  is  attacked,  another  sub¬ 
stance  is  formed,  just  as-  potassium 
nitrate  was  formed  when  we  adted  on 
silver  nitrate  with  potassium  bromide. 
This  substance,  or  by-produdt,  more¬ 
over,  is  an  acid,  and  acids  have  in 
general  the  property  of  stopping  or 
restraining  development  ;  hence  we 
must  also  have  present  in  the  developer 
some  agent  which  will  destroy  or 
neutralize  the  acid.  The  name  given 
to  such  agents  is  alkalis.  Thus, 
ammonia,  caustic  soda,  caustic  potash, 
etc.,  are  alkalis.  For  this  reason  you 
will  find  on  referring  to  any  developing 
formula,  almost,  that  the  “B”  solution 
contains  either  ammonia,  caustic  alkali, 
or  carbonate  of  soda,  this  having 
similar  properties. 

Pyrogallol,  or  “pyro,”  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  heating  extradt  of  galls  in  an 
iron  pot,  covered  with  a  paper  lid. 
The  acid  is  given  off  in  fumes,  which 
sublime  on  the  paper.  Hydroquinone 
is  made  by  passing  sulphur  dioxide 
through  quinone,  which  itself  is  pre¬ 
pared  from  aniline.  It  is  extracted  by 
adding  ether,  which  dissolves  it  very 
easily ;  the  ethereal  solution  is  then 
evaporated  down,  till  the  white  crystal¬ 
line  hydroquinone  is  left. 

The  chemical  formula  for  hydro¬ 
quinone  is  C6  H4.  (OH)2,  and  that  of 
pyrogallic  acid  C6  H3.  (OH)3.  Thus 
the  difference  between  the  two 
compounds  is  that  a  molecule  of 
(OH)  has  been  substituted  in 


the  latter  for  an  “H,”  or  hydrogen 
atom. 

Ferrous  oxalate  is  made  by  adding 
a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  to  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  potassium  oxalate.  This  is  the 
only  instance,  however,  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher  preparing  his  own  developing 
agent  in  the  dark-room. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  por¬ 
tions  of  the  plate  that  were  not  adted 
on  by  light  remained  unchanged 
throughout  development.  This  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  white  appearance  of  the 
negative  before  fixing.  If  we  looked 
at  this  plate  in  the  ordinary  light,  we 
should  find  that  it  was  not  white,  but 
light  yellow — the  colour,  indeed,  of 
silver  bromide  and  iodide.  These  salts 
dissolve  in  potassium  cyanide,  which 
was  formerly  used  for  fixing,  or  in 
sodium  thiosulphate  (“hypo”),  whilst 
the  reduced  negative  is  insoluble.  In 
about  fifteen  minutes  all  the  whiteness 
will  have  disappeared,  as  the  silver 
bromide  is  now  all  changed  into 
sodium -silver-thiosulphate — a  soluble 
substance.  All  that  is  now  necessary 
is  to  thoroughly  wash  the  negative,  to 
free  it  from  any  hypo  and  developer, 
and  to  intensify  or  reduce  it  if  neces¬ 
sary. 

The  reduction  is,  of  course,  a  dis¬ 
solving  away  of  the  adtual  image,  and 
as  ordinary  fixing  solution  is  too  slow 
for  the  process,  it  is  usual  to  employ  a 
small  quantity  of  potassium  ferricyanide, 
which  is  a  substance  containing  pot¬ 
assium  cyanide  in  combination  with 
iron.  Silver  ferricyanide  is  then 
formed,  which  dissolves  in  the  sodium 
thiosulphate. 

Intensification  offers  more  scope,  as 
various  baths  may  be  used.  The  most 
reliable  and  easy  of  manipulation  is  the 
mercury  bath.  The  negative  is  first 
thoroughly  washed,  and  then  soaked 
in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (about  i 
drachm  to  io  ozs.  of  water),  for  ten 
minutes.  It  is  then  rinsed  in  water, 
and  placed  in  a  solution  of 


Mercury  bichloride  .....  20  grs. 

Water’ .  2  ozs. 

Hydrochloric  acid  .  10  minims 


This  quickly  turns  the  negative  white, 
owing  to  the  formation  of  a  mercury 
amalgam  with  silver,  a  mercurous- 
silver  chloride  being  probably  first 
formed.  The  bleached  negative  may 
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then  be  re-blackened  by  a  further 
development  with  ferrous  oxalate,  or 
by  immersion  in  a  10%  solution  of 
ammonia  (-88o),  or  sodium  sulphite. 
Uranium  or  lead  nitrate,  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  ferricyanide  of  potassium, 
may  also  be  used. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  dry 
plates,  it  will  be  well  to  note  that  if  a 
negative,  after  being  fixed,  is  sus¬ 
pended  in  water,  film  downwards,  it 
will  be  almost  completely  cleansed 
from  hypo  in  fifteen  minutes ;  the 
reason  being  that  the  hypo  solution — 
necessarily  heavier  than  water — sinks 
down.  It  is  obvious  then,  that  when 
film  upwards,  this  heavy  solution 


OZOTYPE. 

OF  the  various  methods  ofobtaining 
permanent  prints  which  have 
been  introduced  to  the  photo¬ 
graphic  world  in  recent  years,  one  of 
the  most  attractive  and  most  easily 
worked  is  the  ozotype  process,  invented 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Manly  about  two  years 
ago.  It  is  a  radical  modification  of  the 
carbon  process;  and,  while  not  likely  to 
supersede  that  beautiful  process,  it  is 
considerably  more  reliable,  and  leads 
to  more  satisfactory  results  in  the 
hands  of  the  amateur. 

Mr.  Manly’s  advance  on  the  ordinary 
carbon  process  consists  in  sensitizing 


remains  resting  upon  the  surface,  and 
is  therefore  only  very  slowly  removed. 
On  testing  a  film  suspended  in  the 
above  manner  for  fifteen  minutes,  it 
was  found  to  contain  practically  no 
hypo,  and  no  more  than  was  found  in  a 
film  washed  in  the  ordinary  way  (in 
running  water),  for  two  hours.  The 
suspended  film  is,  of  course,  well 
rinsed  before  drying. 

T.  Thorne  Baker. 


"A  flower,  especially  a  white  one,  should 
never  have  the  appearance  of  marble  when 
presented  in  a  photograph.  Plasticity  may 
be  desirable  in  some  subjects,  but  in  flower 
piftures  we  must  have  the  similitude  of  living, 
diaphanous  tissue.” — John  Bartlett. 


Postal  Club  of  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer 
Miss  Florence  E.  Boardman. 


the  transfer  paper  instead  of  the  tissue 
itself.  The  image  obtained  in  this 
way  has  the  power  of  rendering  un¬ 
sensitized  pigmented  gelatine  insoluble 
after  the  latter  has  been  suitably  treated 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  hydroquinone 
and  acetic  acid,  and,  consequently,  the 
unpleasant  operation  of  sensitizing  the 
gelatine  tissue  with  hot  potassium 
bichromate  is  entirely  done  away  with. 

I  he  manipulation  of  ozotype  is 
simplicity  itself.  Drawing  paper,  or 
any  other  good  paper,*  is  first  coated 
with  a  weak  (about  two  per  cent.) 
solution  of  gelatine.  When  dry  it  is 
rendered  sensitive  to  light  by  brushing 
it  over  with  the  following  solution: 

*The  writer  uses  a  stout,  fairly  smooth  paper,  known 
as  “herbarium  paper.” 
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Potassium  bichromate  .  \  ounce 

Manganous  sulphate .  § 

Water  .  4  ounces 

This  operation  may  be  carried  out 
in  gas-light,  and,  as  the  paper  dries 
readily,  it  may  be  cut  up  at  once  into 
desired  sizes  and  stored  for  future  use. 
If  carefully  protected  from  light  and 
damp,  it  will  keep  for  two  or  three 
months. 

To  obtain  what  may  be  called  the 
“formative  image,”  the  sensitive  paper 
is  exposed  under  a  negative  in  the 


carbon  tissue  of  the  same  size  as  the 
print  is  soaked  for  about  a  miuute  in  a 


bath  composed  of 

Glacial  acetic  acid .  40  minims 

Hydroquinone .  30  grains 

Water .  40  ounces 


While  the  tissue  is  in  this  bath  the 
print  is  introduced  below  the  surface 
of  the  liquid  with  the  image  facing  the 
pigmented  gelatine  of  the  tissue,  and 
allowed  to  become  well  wetted.  The 
print  and  the  tissue  are  then  lifted  out 
face  to  face,  squeegeed  together  on  a 


ordinary  way  until  all  the  detail  shows 
clearly  in  dark  brown  on  an  orange 
ground.  The  image  is  fixed  by 
washing  the  print  in  water  until  the 
high-lights  become  white:  but  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  prints 
to  remain  too  long  in  the  water,  as  the 
image  becomes  weakened  by  prolonged 
washing.  The  print  is  then  dried,  and 
in  this  state  may  be  kept  indefinitely, 
and  pigmented  when  the  operator 
pleases.  The  pigmenting  is  carried 
out  as  follows:  A  piece  of  insensitive 


The  Bootblack.  By  Rejlander. 


hard  flat  surface,  and  allowed  to  dry. 

The  temperature  of  the  bath  for 
smooth  papers  should  be  about  70 
degrees  Fahr.  In  the  case  of  rough 
papers,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
soften  the  gelatine  rather  more  in  order 
to  secure  good  contact  on  squeegeeing, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  bath  should 
be  about  80  degrees  Fahr. 

To  develop  the  picture,  the  double 
sheet,  consisting  of  print  and  tissue, 
when  dry,  is  soaked  in  cold  water  until 
quite  limp,  and  is  then  placed  in  water 
at  a  temperature  of  about  105  degrees 
Fahr.  Immediately  the  pigmented 
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gelatine  will  begin  to  ooze  out  at  the 
edges,  and  in  about  a  minute,  on  raising 
the  back  of  the  tissue  by  the  corner,  it 
will  be  found  to  separate  readily  from 
the  print,  to  which  the  pigmented 
gelatine  has  now  become  attached. 
As  the  unaffected  gelatine  becomes 
loosened  and  dissolves,  the  picture  will 
slowly  make  its  appearance,  and  the 
print  should  be  gently  laved  with  warm 
water  until  the  picture  is  sufficiently 
developed.  When  this  point  is  reached 
the  print  is  transferred  to  a  solution  of 
alum,  to  harden  the  gelatine.  It  is 
then  washed  in  water  and  dried. 

If  there  is  any  tendency  for  the  finer 
detail  to  be  washed  away  before 
development  is  complete,  the  addition 
of  a  slight  trace  of  ferrous  sulphate 
(about  i  grain)  to  the  “acetic  bath” 
will  counteract  this. 

Prints  made  from  hard  negatives 
will  give  softer  finished  pictures  if  the 
hydroquinone  is  increased  from  30  to 
40  grains.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
bath  for  a  print  taken  from  a  flat,  weak 
negative  should  have  the  hydroquinone 
reduced  to  20  grains,  and  the  ferrous 
sulphate  should  be  omitted  altogether. 

In  the  writer’s  experience,  the  red 
chalk  and  terra  cotta  tissues  give  the 
most  unsatisfactory  results  with  normal 
initial  prints.  Indeed,  in  some  cases, 
so  slight  has  been  the  action  of  the 
formative  image  on  the  tissue  that  the 
pigmented  gelatine  has  been  washed 
away  completely  in  the  course  of 
development.  To  obviate  this,  it  has 
been  found  expedient  to  prolong  the 
time  of  printing  to  about  twice  the 
normal  length. 

The  considerations  which  should 
influence  the  amateur  in  taking  up  the 
process  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 
In  the  first  place,  the  initial  image  is 
visible,  and  the  process  of  the  printing 
can  be  followed  with  ease;  the  print 
thus  obtained  may  be  kept  indefinitely 
and  pigmented  at  pleasure.  There  is 
no  necessity  for  a  double  transfer  of 
the  pigmented  gelatine  in  order  to 
obtain  a  picture  which  is  not  reversed; 
and  lastly,  the  carbon  tissue  used  in 
the  final  stage  of  the  process  is  insen¬ 
sitive,  and  consequently  there  is  no 
waste  of  tissue  from  inability  to  use  it 
immediately  after  sensitizing,  as  in  the 
carbon  process — all  very  weighty  con¬ 
siderations  with  the  amateur  who  often 


has  to  snatch  the  brief  intervals  of 
other  duties  for  photographic  pursuits. 
— T.  W.  Edmondson ,  in  '■’■Anthony's 
Bulletin." 


HINTS  ABOUT 
PORTRAITURE. 


THE  following  hints,  which  we 
find  in  the  pages  of  The  Pro¬ 
fessional  Photographer ,  are  good 
in  their  way,  though  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  in  portraiture,  as  in 
every  other  branch  of  photography, 


rules  cannot  be  literally  adhered  to, 
and  the  work  is  largely  of  the  nature 
of  a  compromise. 

The  height  of  the  camera  relative  to 
the  head  of  the  sitter  is  a  matter  of 
importance.  Beginners  often  use  an 
ordinary  tripod,  of  height  about  five 
feet,  and  place  their  figure  seated,  and 
bring  the  camera  far  too  close  to  the 
sitter.  The  result  is  a  deformity  of 
the  figure  and  an  earthquake-like  effedt 
of  the  ground.  As  a  rule,  the  height 
of  the  lens  for  head  and  shoulders 
should  be  about  on  a  level  with  the 
middle  of  the  head.  For  a  standing  full- 
length  figure  the  lens  may  come  about 

Thrush  on  Nest.  F.  Ralph. 
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opposite  the  chin.  If  the  camera  is 
above  the  head  it  seems  to  give  a 
humpy-back,  high-shoulder  effeCt.  If 
it  is  too  low  the  neck  may  come  unduly 
long  and  the  head  look  too  large  about 
the  lower  part.  It  is  seldom  pleasant 
to  show  the  under  side  of  the  nose  and 
nostrils. 

Stout  people  should  be  dealt  with  in 
profile,  and  a  fairly  strong  light  with 
well-marked  shadows  may  be  used. 
People  with  long  thin  faces  may  be 
taken  nearly,  or  quite  full  face.  The 
lighting  should  be  soft  and  well  diffused, 
with  careful  avoidance  of  strong 
shadow.  The  lines  of  this  (thin  face) 
will  need  subduing,  rather  than 
accentuating. 

Plands  are  best  when  seen  edgeways, 
rather  than  showing  the  full  flat  inside 
or  outside.  Bent  fingers  are  more 
agreeable  than  straight  ones.  And 
hands  in  shadow  are,  as  a  rule,  better 
than  in  strong  light.  With  seated 
figures  any  “lolling  back”  attitudes 
tend  to  give  very  false  suggestions  of 
size.  It  is  easy  to  make  a  foot  come 
out  as  large  as  a  head.  Usually  a 
seated  figure  is  best  rendered  when  the 
head  and  shoulders  incline  slightly 
towards  the  camera. 

A  person  with  a  double  chin  should 
be  taken  standing,  rather  than  sitting. 

A  person  with  a  “heavenly”  nose 
(in  vulgar  words  a  “turn  up”)  should 
be  seated  and  asked  to  lean  the  fore¬ 
head  somewhat  forward. 

A  bare  neck  and  shoulders  tend  to  ap¬ 


parently  accentuate  the  size  of  the  head. 

A  short  neck  should  not  be  covered 
up  with  any  fussy  garment,  e.g., 
ruffle,  etc. 

A  long  neck  may  frequently  be 
effectively  hidden  by  loose  drapery, 
fur,  etc. 

When  a  sitter  is  dressed  in  a  dark 
bodice  the  head  looks  larger  than  when 
white  garments  are  being  worn. 

A  short-necked  person  is  liable  to 
look  stumpy  if  seated. 

A  long-necked  person  is  apt  to  look 
weedy  if  standing. 

Blue  eyes  should  not  have  a  front 
light,  nor  too  much  light  of  any  kind. 
Deep-set  eyes  require  a  soft  faint  light. 
Prominent  eyes  should  also  be  illu¬ 
minated  by  a  diffused  light,  and  the 
sitter’s  attention  directed  to  some  objecft 
on  or  near  the  ground. 

People  with  drooping  eyelids  should 
lean  the  head  a  trifle  backwards  and 
look  at  some  objedt  higher  than  the  lens. 

In  the  case  of  uneven  eyebrows  the 
higher  brow  should  be  the  one  nearer 
the  camera.  If  your  model  has  a 
crooked  nose  let  it  turn  away  from,  not 
toward  the  lens.  A  short  nose  should 
be  pointed  somewhat  down  and  a  long 
nose  a  little  upwards.  Drooping 
mouths  require  a  front,  rather  than  a 
top  light,  which  would  tend  to  ac¬ 
centuate  the  downward  corners.  Short 
people  are  best  when  standing  and  tall 
people  sitting. 

Stout  people  should  not  be  taken 
full  face. 


Back  and  Front.  Alex.  Ayton,  Londonderry. 
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The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers, 
and  their  letters  are  at  all  times  read  with  interest, 
though  it  is  not  as  a  rule  possible  to  reply  to  them  at 
great  length  or  as  fully  as  many  of  them  deserve. 
Suggestions  are  always  welcome,  and  when  practicable 
are  adopted.  Rejected  manuscripts  are  returned  if 
stamps  have  been  enclosed  for  that  purpose.  See 
also  notice  at  head  of  “Answers  to  Correspondents.” 
Address  letters — The  Editor.  The  Practical  and  Junior 
Photographer ,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

CALENDAR. 

Feb.  16 — Mar.  9.  Exhibition  of  the  Ebinburgh  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society.  Hon.  Sec.,  J.  S.  McCulloch,  10a, 
George  Street. 

Mar.  19 —  2.  Exhibition  of  the  Leicester  Photographic 
Society.  Hon.  Sec.,  E.  W.  Bush,  19,  Equity  Road, 
Leicester. 

May  1 — June  2.  Salon  of  Photo  Club  of  Paris.  Sec., 
Paul  Bourgeois,  4,  Rue  des  Mathurins,  Paris. 

* 

Photographs  it  is  now  a  recognised  fa<ft  in 
for  the  schools  that  children  can 

Education  of  be  taught  many  subjefis 
Children.  with  much  greater  facility 

by  the  use  of  pidlures  than 
in  the  old-fashioned  ways  formerly  employed. 
But  parents,  and  especially  those  who  are 
themselves  photographers,  may  not  have 
realized  how  valuable  the  camera  can  be  made 
as  an  instrument  of  education  at  home.  The 
work  of  the  dark-room  is  perhaps  too  obscure 
for  young  children  to  follow  with  interest,  but 
operations  in  the  field  and  print  making  will 
be  found  well  wilhin  their  comprehension, 
and  most  useful  in  strengthening  their  faculties 
of  observation.  Much  can  be  done  too  in  the 
diredtion  of  copying  good  pidlures  to  which 
some  story  of  a  didactic  character  is  attached, 
and  also  in  surrounding  the  child  with  repre¬ 
sentations  of  objedts  that  are  likely  to  cultivate 
in  its  mind  a  refined  taste.  To  arouse  thought 
and  to  diredt  it  into  right  channels  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  easy  performance  when  the  powers 
of  photography  are  brought  into  play ;  these 
things  are  so  important  and  essential  for 
young  people  that  I  have  thought  it  well 
worth  while  here  to  draw  my  readers’  special 
attention  to  the  matter. 

* 

Topographical  The  paragraph  under  this 
Notes.  head  last  month  has  brought 

one  other  in  its  train.  I 
expedled  more.  Readers,  I  want  notes  on 
places  to  go  to  with  the  camera — not  neces¬ 
sarily  recognised  beauty  spots  which  everybody 
knows,  but  quiet,  peaceful  places,  where  the 
photographer  can  potter  about  and  find  out 
thingsfor  himself,  instead  of  having  the  scenery 
cut  and  served  for  him  by  the  guide-book  or 
the  local  authorities.  Mr.  John  M.  Scott 
sends  the  following  paragraph  relative  to 
Peel  ( Isle  of  Man).  From  personal  experi¬ 
ence,  I  can  recommend  this  as  a  very  suitable 
place  in  which  a  junior  photographer  can 
spend  a  few  days.  It  is  quiet  compared  to 
some  places,  but  never  dull.  A  large  number 


of  pidlures  can  be  had  among  the  fishing 
smacks  in  the  harbour,  and  in  the  ruins  of  the 
cathedral  and  other  buildings  on  St.  Patrick’s 
Isle.  The  narrow,  crooked  streets  are  inter¬ 
esting,  and  a  short  walk  along  the  shore 
northwards  will  enable  one  to  secure  some 
sunset  views,  as  the  sun  sets  in  the  sea  here. 
Mr.  Kee,  jeweller,  Michael  Street,  sells  plates, 
and  permits  the  use  of  his  dark-room. 
Bathing  is  good,  and  the  roads,  though  hilly, 
are  in  fine  cycling  order.  Lodgings,  comfort¬ 
able  though  inexpensive,  may  be  had  in 
abundance. 

Pure  Not  many  years  ago  the 

Landscape.  standard  of  excellence  in 

photography  was  based  on 
very  different  claims  from  those  of  the  present 
day.  At  that  time  the  man  who  had  not  pro¬ 
duced  a  genre  picture  was  out  of  the  running, 
and  landscape  work  was  not  considered  worth 


much  unless  there  were  figures  in  it  of  some 
kind — their  appropriateness  being  quite  a 
secondary  matter.  The  tide  of  things  has 
turned,  and  pure  landscape,  that  is,  landscape 
entirely  devoid  of  figures  is  the  goal  at  which 
most  men  aim  for  a  magnum  opus.  And  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  for  scenes  remote  from 
“public  haunt  or  dwelling”  figures  are  not 
usually  required — nay  more,  they  are  very 
rarely  any  pictorial  advantage  now  that  man 
has  become  such  a  civilized  animal.  Wild 
men  of  the  woods,  gipsies,  hunters,  trappers 
and  the  like  are  scarcely  to  be  found  i  n 
Britain,  and  we  must  have  people  of  that 
type,  for  tourists  and  holiday-makers  are 
rarely  naturally  dressed,  and  our  farmers  and 
shepherds  are  far  behind  their  continental 
representatives  in  picturesque  appearance. 
But  when  scenes  are  pictured  of  country 
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lanes,  of  farmsteads,  of  cottages  and  other 
creations  of  man's  hand,  then  figures  are 
really  essential  for  success.  The  human  in¬ 
terest  should  be  complete — the  hut  without  its 
denizen  is  as  a  cart  without  its  horse.  But  it  is 
just  on  this  score  that  one  sees  many  failures 
— photographers  carry  pure  landscape  to  an 
extreme,  and  show  us  deserted  villages,  de¬ 
populated  lanes,  and  woodland  paths  without 
the  old  stick  gatherer  or  the  gamekeeper.  I 
know  it  is  not  easy  to  find  the  right  people 
when  in  the  field,  but  one  ought  to  try,  or  else 
seek  wilder  places  where  the  presence  of  man 
is  not  so  essential. 

* 

Look  on  This  Moving  about  the  country  as 
Picture  and  I  do.  and  seeing  many  a 
on  That.  “club  exhibition  of  prints," 

the  one  thing  that  impresses 
me  particularly  in  regard  to  their  merits  is 
that  while  perhaps  seventy-five  per  cent,  of 
men  have  mastered  the  technical  side  of 
photography,  and  can  make  what  is  called  a 
good  negative  or  a  good  print,  barely  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  know  how  to  finish  off  their  work 
properly.  By  this  I  mean  that  they  are  de¬ 
ficient  in  sense  of  fitness  in  adapting  the  prin¬ 
ting  process  to  the  subject,  in  considering 
depth  of  print,  and  have  poor  taste  in  mount¬ 
ing  and  framing  I  have  seen  scores  of 


examples  of  good  photographs  ruined  for  one  or 
other  of  these  reasons.  Now  the  first  thing  to 
do  when  the  negative  is  made  is  to  get  a  rough 
print  off  it  and  then  consider  what  is  needed 
to  arrive  at  the  best  effect.  If  a  snow  scene, 
of  course  one  must  avoid  any  warm-coloured 
printing  process,  bromide  or  cold-bath  plati¬ 
num  comes  nearest  the  proper  style.  If,  on 
the  other  hand  the  subject  is  a  sunlit  meadow, 
or  a  harvest  field,  then  select  sepia-platinum, 
or  warm  brown  carbon,  or  the  nearest  you 
can  to  those  tints.  When  we  come  to 
mounting,  similar  considerations  should  pre¬ 
vail  :  to  make  a  snow  scene  look  colder,  put 
it  in  a  dark  warm-coloured  mount :  to  make  a 
warm  scene  warmer,  use  a  cold-coloured 
mount.  At  the  same  time  avoid  colours  which 
“kill”  the  tints  of  the  print.  I  am  stating 
the  case  very  briefly,  but  it  will  not  do  to  go 
into  matters  fully  here.  Then  as  to  the  frame, 
one  must  work  on  the  same  lines,  and  bring 
the  best  possible  judgment  to  bear  upon  style 
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and  colour.  The  frame  must  never  be  con¬ 
spicuous,  but  is  intended  to  act  as  a  foil  to 
throw  up  the  beauties  of  the  picture.  Quiet 
frames  are  best.  If  for  a  mounted  print,  then 
use  a  narrow  frame ;  if  unmounted,  then  a 
broad  frame  should  as  a  rule  be  chosen.  The 
man  who  puts  his  prints  into  any  mount  and 
any  frame  he  has  by  him  will  be  almost  sure 
to  do  them  a  gross  injustice. 

*  * 

Leeds  Photographic  Society.  —  There 
is  an  enormous  difference  as  shown  at 
annual  exhibitions  between  members’  work  of 
a  few  years  ago  and  to-day.  Of  this  fadt  the 
recent  exhibition  of  the  Leeds  Photographic 
Society  afforded  ample  evidence.  There  is 
more  refinement,  more  consideration  of  har¬ 
mony  in  framing  and  mounting,  and  deeper 
feeling  for  the  finer  issues  of  nature.  Subjects 
of  a  sensational  order,  such  as  loud  sunsets,  or 
highly  unnatural  genre  pictures  are  practically 
extinCt,  whilst  men  are  content  with  simpler 
things  more  capable  of  proper  representation 
by  the  camera.  Conspicuous  in  particular  is 
the  absence  of  white  paper  both  in  prints  and 
mounts.  Photographers  have  at  last  realized 
that  there  is  very  little  pure  white  in  the 
colours  of  nature,  and  that  white  even  in 
decoration  is  rarely  a  harmonious  colour. 
The  Leeds  Society  has  now  a  few  sun  artists 
whose  work  would  command  admiration  no 
matter  where  placed.  At  the  recent  exhibition 
the  most  noteworthy  exhibits  were  by  T. 
Carter,  J.  Croisdale  Coultas,  W  N.  Coultas, 
J.  H.  Gash  and  Godfrey  Bingley,  but  there 
were  others  not  far  behind,  who  give  good 
promise  for  the  future. 

Royal  Photographic  Society. — The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  officers  and  judges  elected: — 
President  :  Thomas  R.  Dallmeyer,  F.R.A  S. 
Vice-Presidents:  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Crawford,  K.T.,  F.R.S.  ;  Chapman  Jones, 
F.I.C.,  F.C.S.  ;  J.  W.  Swan,  M. A.,  F.R.S.  ; 
and  Major-General  J  Waterhouse,  I.S.C. 
Honorary  Treasurer:  G.  Scamell.  Ordinary 
Members  of  Council  :  Thomas  Bedding,  T. 
Bolas,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. ,  C.  H.  Bothamley.F.I.C., 

F. C.S.,  F.  A.  Bridge,  A.  Cowan,  P.  H.  Emer¬ 
son,  B.A.,  M  B.,  W.  B.  Ferguson,  K.C.,M.A., 
A.  Mackie,  J.  W.  Marchant,  Prof.  R.  Meldola, 
F  R.S..E.  Sanger  Shepherd,  J  A.  Sinclair,  J 
Spiller  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  W.  Thomas,  E.  J.  Wall, 
H. Snowden  Ward,  and  J.  B  B.  Wellington. 
Exhibition  Judges,  Pictorial  Section  :  P.  H. 
Emerson,  B.A.,  M  B  ,  Lieut. -Colonel  J.  Gale, 

G.  A.  Storey,  A.R.A.,  H.  Snowden  Ward,  and 
J.  B  B  Wellington.  Technical  Section: 
Chapman  Jones,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  E.  J.  Wall, 
and  Major-General  J.  Waterhouse,  I.S.C. 

A  Wild  Cat  in  a  Studio. — This  is  the 
somewhat  sensational  title  of  a  contribution  to 
the  Photo  Era,  of  Boston,  by  W.  Lyman 
Underwood.  The  author  is  evidently  much 
attached  to  animals,  and  the  wild  cat  did  not 
break  into  his  studio,  but  was  brought  there 
and  tamed.  He  tells  how  it  gradually  became 
more  tra&able,  and  how  he  was  able  to  make  the 
capital  photographs  which  appear  as  illustra¬ 
tions  to  the  article.  The  photography  of 
animals  is  not  as  a  rule  well  done — there  is 
room  for  someone  to  enter  the  lists  and 
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achieve  notoriety,  not  necessarily  with  photo¬ 
graphs  of  wild  animals,  but  simply  by  putting 
time  and  thought  into  the  portrayal  of  cats, 
dogs,  rabbits,  horses  and  creatures  of  the 
farm-yard.  Herring,  the  painter,  made  a  fine 
series  of  farm-yard  studies.  There  is  every 
reason  why  the  photographer  should  direct 
his  energies  in  this  direction. 

Charles  Reid.  —  Photographers  whose 
interest  lies  in  the  direction  of  animal  and 
bird  life,  and  wild  country  scenes  of  varied 
charadter,  will  be  particularly  attradted  by  the 
productions  of  Mr.  Charles  Reid,  of  Wishaw, 
N.B.,  a  professional  who  for  years  has  been 
giving  himself  up  to  the  above-named 
specialities.  We  gave  some  little  account  of 
Mr.  Reid's  life  and  work  in  the  early  numbers 
of  The  Practical  Photographer ,  those  of  June  and 
July,  1891,  and  to  those  issues  we  refer  those 
who  care  to  inquire  into  the  biography  of  a 


been  established,  and  several  new  members 
have  been  elected  to  the  board  of  directors  and 
other  offices.  The  new  president  is  Sir  William 
Abney,  and  the  secretary  Mr.  H.  H.  O’Farrell. 
We  understand  that  the  first  hundred  members 
elected  in  the  present  year  will  be  admitted 
with  an  entrance  fee  of  one  guinea,  but  after¬ 
wards  the  entrance  fee  will  be  five  guineas,  so 
that  here  we  have  bona-fide  encouragement  for 
those  wishful  to  join  to  hand  in  their  names 
at  once.  We  desire  particularly  to  draw  the 
attention  of  both  London  and  provincial 
readers  of  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer 
to  this  chance. 

Royal  Photographic  Society. — Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report  of  the  Council,  recently 
issued,  the  total  membership  is  now  845 
against  790  in  January  of  last  year.  During 
the  year  two  hon.  fellows  have  been  elected: 
Mr.  Frank  Haes  in  consideration  of  his  long 


most  interesting  man.  For  the  moment  we 
are  concerned  only  ir.  drawing  attention  to  an 
illustrated  catalogue,  which  in  itself  is  well 
worth  having,  since  the  illustrations  give  one 
a  very  comprehensive  idea  of  the  beauty  and 
variety  of  Mr.  Reid’s  work.  The  accompany¬ 
ing  illustration,  “Among  the  Hebrides,”  is 
from  this  catalogue.  It  is  from  scenery  of 
this  character  that  Charles  Reid  draws  his 
subjects,  mountain  and  moor,  lake  and  glen, 
the  sheep,  the  long-horned  cattle,  horses,  dogs 
and  birds  of  every  kind.  These  attractive 
photographs  are  to  be  had  at  reasonable 
prices,  and  the  catalogue  we  believe  will  be 
sent  post-free. 

The  Camera  Club. — We  are  glad  to  report 
that  the  affairs  of  the  Camera  Club  seem  to 
have  been  re-organized  on  a  very  satisfactory 
basis.  A  guarantee  fund  of  over  £600  has 

Charles  Reid,  Among  the  Hebrides.  Wishaw,  N.B. 


connection  with  photography,  and  his  gratui¬ 
tous  work  for  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund, 
and  Mr.  H.  P  Robinson,  in  consideration  of 
his  services  to  photography,  and  to  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society  in  the  past.  The 
balance  of  cash  in  hand  is  £526  8s.  8d.  The 
local  societies  affiliated  now  number  a  total  of 
80.  Altogether  the  affairs  of  the  Royal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  are  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

The  Year’s  Art  for  1901  is  to  hand  from 
the  publishers,  H.  Virtue  &  Co.,  Ltd.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  concise  epitome  of  all  matters  relating 
to  painting,  sculpture,  engravings,  architec¬ 
ture,  and  schools  of  design,  with  lists  of  artists, 
of  engraving  publishers,  and  a  great  many 
other  things  useful  to  the  art  world.  The 
volume  is  embellished  with  portraits,  and 
contains  a  diary  and  many  other  details  too 
numerous  to  mention.  For  a  volume  of  434 
pages,  it  is  cheap  at  3s.  6d. 
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South  Manchester  Photographic 
Society. — At  the  inaugurated  meeting  held  a 
short  time  ago,  the  following  officers  were 
eledted  : — President,  E  J  Brooks,  Esq,;  vice- 
presidents,  Messrs.  T.  Morley  Brook  and  A. 
E.  Casson  ;  hon,  treasurer,  Mr.  f  .  O.  Pickard, 
83,  Landsdowne  Road,  W.  Didsbury ;  hon. 
secretary,  Mr.  Frank  Higginbottom,  4,  Kin- 
naird  Road,  Withington  The  committee 
consists  of  the  following  gentlemen  : — Dr.  C. 
E.  Glascott,  Messrs.  T.  W.  Handley,  S. 
Jewsbury,  P.  H.  Gordan,  J.  D.  Mounsey,  W. 
J.  Pearse  and  Rev.  J  Willis. 

The  price  of  glass  has  gone  up  considerably, 
so  much  so  that  the  shilling  plate  is  threatened. 
This  is  hard  on  the  plate  makers,  no  doubt, 
but  our  opinion  is  that  any  increase  in  the 
present  prices  of  plates  will  turn  the  channel 
of  trade  in  the  direction  of  the  film  houses, 
and  this  is  the  more  likely  since  choice  of 
films  both  of  celluloid,  paper  and  other  sub¬ 
stances  is  much  greater  than  it  has  hitherto 
been. 

Photographic  Convention. — The  Council 
has  discussed  the  arrangements  for  the  excur¬ 
sions  at  Oxford  next  July,  and  we  are  told 
there  will  be  a  day  at  Warwick,  one  at 
Banbury,  as  well  as  an  excursion  on  the  river. 
The  local  committee  expert  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  special  facilities  for  photographing 
the  colleges  and  other  buildings.  The  usual 
dinner  (on  Wednesday)  and  soiree  (on  Mon¬ 
day)  will  take  place. 

A  nice  little  photographic  society  is  now  in 
existence  at  Ilkley,  with  about  twenty-five 
members — mostly  beginners.  Mr.  B.  Akers 
is  the  secretary,  who  will  be  glad  to  hear  of 
others  wishing  to  join.  We  hope  the  member¬ 
ship  will  soon  increase,  and  are  surprised  that 
Ilkley  has  not  had  a  photographic  society 
many  years  ago. 

“Colour  Photography’’  is  the  title  of  one 
the  Amateur  Photographer's  series  of  shilling 
books.  The  author,  Mr.  A.  E.  Smith,  deals 
very  concisely  and  clearly  with  the  subjedt. 
and  his  chapters  on  the  latest  Joly-McDonough 
process  will  be  very  much  appreciated  by  those 
who  are  taking  it  up  practically. 

The  following  new  societies  have  been 
formed  during  the  past  month  : — Motherwell 
Y.M  I  Camera  Club:  Hon  secs.,  Messrs. 
J.  S.  Walker,  Orchard  Street,  Motherwell,  N.B., 
and  J.  Johnstone.  Kennaway  Photographic 
Society  :  Hon.  sec.,  Mr.  Wm.  R  C.  Cooke, 
C.  M.  House,  Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.C. 

The  Lantern,  and  How  to  Use  It,  is  a 
new  edition  of  one  of  the  Amateur  Photographer' s 
Series.  The  author  is  Mr.  C.  Goodwin 
Norton,  whose  work  has  been  done  very  well, 
whilst  corrections  and  additions  to  bring  the 
book  up-to-date  have  been  carefully  inserted. 

It  appears  that  butter  can  be  tested  by 
photography.  Renovated  butter  and  margar¬ 
ine  contain  crystals  of  fat  which  are  revealed 
by  a  micro  photograph  magnifying  to  about 
100.  Pure  butter,  however,  is  free  from  any 
crystallization. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Exhibition. — 
The  Exhibition  of  the  Edinburgh  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  is  now  open,  and  will  remain 


so  until  March  9th.  There  is  music  every 
evening  from  7  to  9  p.m.  There  is  no  charge 
for  admission. 

National  Photographic  Record  Associ¬ 
ation. — A  number  of  new  photographs  have 
been  added  to  the  collection  from  various 
contributors,  collected  and  forwarded  by  the 
editor  of  The  Amateur  Photographer . 

The  Photo  Miniature  for  the  month  is 
entitled  “  Albumen  and  Plain  Paper  Printing.” 
Full  and  explicit  directions  are  given  for  the 
ordinary  albumen  methods,  and  also  for 
sundry  kinds  of  salted  paper. 

At  Wolverhampton  it  is  proposed  to  start  a 
photographic  society.  A  preliminary  meeting 
has  already  taken  place,  and  those  interested 
should  communicate  with  Mr.  B.  Williams, 
Tettenhall  Road,  Wolverhampton. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  J.  Harrison, 
formerly  a  professional  photographer  in  Leeds, 
and  inventor  of  the  headrest,  previously  well 
known,  which  bears  his  name. 

Exchange  of  Lantern  Slides. — E.  H. 
Atkin,  68,  Blue  Bell  Hill,  Nottingham,  writes 
that  he  would  like  to  exchange  lantern  slides 
with  some  other  reader. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Dugdale,  of  Gloucester,  has  won 
the  Thornton  Film  Prize  for  his  negative  of 
the  Entrance  to  the  Crypt  and  Ambulatory  of 
Gloucester  Cathedral. 


Trade  To  get  clouds  on  the  same 

Specialities  negative  as  the  landscape  is 
and  Notices.  one  of  the  great  aims  of  the 
photographer.  There  are  all 
sorts  of  ways  of  doing  it.  One  is  to  work 
with  a  cap  and  dodge  the  thing  so  as 
to  give  a  greater  exposure  to  the  fore¬ 
ground  than  to  the  sky.  With  the  expert 
this  is  usually  manageable,  but  with  the 
novice  he  is  as  likely  as  not  to  make  a 
mess  of  it.  In  developing,  too,  one  can  often 


restrain  the  sky  portion,  and  if  it  is  too  dense 
one  can  reduce  it  afterwards  But  a  very 
simple  appliance  costing  only  five  shillings  is 
on  the  market,  which  saves  all  this  bother 
and  puts  the  novice  almost  in  the  position  of 
the  experienced  man.  This  device  is  called 
the  “  Primus  ”  Graduate  Sky  Screen,  which  is 
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to  be  had  from  Messrs.  W.  Butcher  &  Son,  of 
Blackheath.  It  fits  In  front  of  the  lens  as 
shown  in  the  illustration,  and  the  screen  is 
darker  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  but  so 
gently  graduated  that  there  is  no  hard  and 
fast  line  observable  on  the  negative.  By  this 
means  the  greater  adtinicity  of  the  refiefted 
light  from  the  sky  is  toned  down  to  about  an 
equality  with  that  which  comes  from  the 
landscape.  The  appliance  is  particularly 
useful,  also,  in  photographing  mountain 
scenery,  where  the  distant  mountains  become 
so  dense  on  the  negative  that  it  is  a  matter  of 


difficulty  to  get  them  to  print.  The  adjacent 
illustration  shows  a  small  landscape  for  which 
the  sky  screen  was  used,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  clouds  and  distance  have  their  right 
strength  as  compared  with  the  foreground. 
With  this  negative  no  treatment  whatever  was 
adopted. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  quite  a  large 
number  of  samples  of  new  products  from  the 
Thornton-Film  Co.,  Ltd.  The  first  we  take 
up  is  their  new  bromide  paper  with  platino- 
matt  surface.  It  is  excellent  of  its  kind,  and 
so  far  as  our  tests  go,  equal  to  anything  on 
the  market.  They  have  also  a  Simplex  or 
very  slow  bromide  paper  for  gas-light  working, 
with  a  carbon  matt  surface.  This  also  should 
become  very  popular.  In  films,  we  have 
received  samples  of  the  “  Paperoia  ”  stiffened 
film,  and  of  the  ordinary  “  Paperoid  ”  film. 
The  stiffened  film  sells  at  one  shilling  in 
quarter-plate,  and  the  ordinary  flat  film  at 
ninepence,  so  that  here  at  last  the  public  can 
buy  something  cheaper  than  plates.  These 
films  have  a  paper  base  which  needs  no  strip¬ 
ping.  The  negative  appears  practically  free 
from  grain,  and  prints  with  unexpected 
rapidity.  The  treatment  is  exactly  the  same 
as  for  plates  except  in  regard  to  drying,  when 
it  is  necessary  to  pin  them  up  by  the  comers. 
These  films  are  also  supplied  in  spools  if 
required.  We  recommend  our  readers  to 


give  these  products  a  trial.  A  price  list  and 
all  particulars  may  be  had  from  the  Thornton 
Film  Co.,  Ltd.,  Altrincham,  Cheshire,  and  we 
presume  from  most  of  the  dealers  in  the 
kingdom. 

From  Mr.  W.  D.  Weiford,  166,  Romford 
Road,  London,  E  ,  we  have  received  specimens 
of  various  useful  adjuncts  to  lantern  slide  and 
print  making.  Cover  glasses  upon  which  is 
printed  a  cloud,  may  be  had  at  is.  qd.  per  box 
of  three ;  various  tones  to  match  faydro- 
chinone,  pyro  and  other  developers  are  to  be 
obtained.  The  clouds  are  well  selected.  We 
should  think  these  cover  glasses  are  certain 
to  be  very  greatly  in  demand.  Capital 
novelties  are  the  devices  for  framing  lantern 
pidtures,  that  is  to  say,  making  the  slide 
appear  on  the  screen  as  though  in  a  little 
frame.  Several  designs  are  supplied',  together 
with  masks,  so  that  the  slide  can  be  exactly 
fitted  into  the  cover  glass  frame.  These  are 
also  supplied  in  boxes  of  three  at  is.  6d.  We 
have  always  said  that  the  more  variety  that 
can  be  imparted  to  lantern  pictures  the 
better.  Here  we  have  a  capital  arrangement 
towards  that  end.  Novel  celluloid  negatives 
can  also  be  had  from  the  same  house  to 
produce  a  sort  of  panel  shape  print,  in  which 
the  pi  "lire  is  appropriately  framed  in  a  neat 
and  pleasing  design.  We  draw  our  readers' 
attention  to  these  novelties. 

The  interest  now  taken  in  the  “  passe¬ 
partout  ”  style  of  mounting  has  led  Messrs. 
Percy  Lund,  Humphries  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  to  intro¬ 
duce  to  the  public  a  box  of  binding  strips 
specially  prepared  for  this  purpose.  The  box 
costs  one  shilling,  and  consists  of  a  selection 
of  different  tints  of  very  broad  binding  strips 
gummed  ready  for  use,  and  also  a  quantity  of 
suitable  tape  in  two  colours  for  suspending 
the  pidture  when  completed.  Instrudtions  for 
“passe-partout”  mounting  are  given  with 
each  box.  Those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  method  may  be  wise  to  make  a  trial,  when 
we  feel  sure  they  will  find  it  a  delightful 
addition  to  existing  ways  of  displaying  photo¬ 
graphs. 

How  it  is  that  practically  no  trade  in 
photographic  breastpins,  brooches,  lockets  and 
jewelry  of  this  character  has  been  developed 
in  Great  Britain,  we  cannot  understand.  In 
America  goods  of  this  kind  are  very  popular, 
and  a  decided  acquisition  to  the  professional 
photographer’s  business,  whilst  on  the  other 
hand  the  amateur  makes  a  considerable  use  of 
them.  We  have  received  a  catalogue  from 
the  Photo  jewelry  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  West 
Fourteenth  Street,  New  York.  This  list  con¬ 
tains  illustrations  and  prices  of  a  great  variety 
of  goods,  frames,  buttons,  buckles,  studs,  etc., 
all  having  apertures  for  the  insertion  of  a 
photograph. 

Otto  Scholzig  draws  our  attention  to  the 
Otto  P.O.P.,  which  can  be  either  printed  full 
out  in  the  ordinary  way,  or  a  faint  image 
printed,  and  then  developed  with  a  special 
developer  which  Mr.  Scholzig  supplies.  A 
minute  or  two’s  exposure  in  the  printing 
frame  is  sufficient.  For  dull  weather  we  find 
this  paper  to  be  an  unquestionable  advantage. 
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We  have  pleasure  in  drawing  attention  to 
the  Columbia  self-toning  paper,  to  be  had  from 
the  Columbia  Optical  and  Camera  Co., 
London,  E.C.  Toning  is  a  great  bother  at 
the  best,  and  anything  that  will  dispense  with 
it  is  sure  to  be  welcome,  especially  to  the 
amateur  photographer.  With  the  Columbia 
paper  it  is  only  necessary  to  fix  after  printing, 
and  the  tones  are  everything  one  could  wish. 
There  are  several  different  grades  of  paper 
made,  glossy  and  matt.  The  matt  is  particu¬ 
larly  nice. 

A  new  hand  camera,  entitled  "The  Little 
Nipper,’’  has  just  been  put  upon  the  market 
by  Messrs.  W.  Butcher  &  Sons.  They  have 
been  kind  enough  to  send  one  to  us,  and  we 
must  say  we  are  surprised  at  the  excellence  of 
the  thing,  considering  its  remarkably  low 
price — 4s.  6d.  We  remember  not  so  long  ago 
a  camera  which  was  brought  out  at  thirty 
shillings,  which  really  was  not  a  wit  better 
than  "The  Little  Nipper.”  The  camera 
holds  six  plates,  size  2§xif.  These  fit  into 


sheaths,  and  when  the  exposure  has  been 
made,  a  very  simple  automatic  arrangement 
releases  the  plate,  and  allows  it  to  fall  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  camera.  There  is  an 
efficacious  and  reliable  shutter,  a  cap  and  a 
detachable  view  finder.  The  shutter  can  be 
adjusted  for  time  or  instantaneous  exposure. 
The  whole  camera  will  go  nicely  in  one's  coat 
pocket.  We  do  not  see  how  anything  cheaper 
could  be  made,  and  certainly  for  its  size  and 
scope  nothing  could  be  more  efficacious.  In 
connection  with  "The  Little  Nipper’’  camera, 
a  developing  and  printing  outfit  can  be  had 
for  the  extremely  modestsum  of  three  shillings. 
The  outfit  consists  of  a  box  of  plates,  a  packet 
of  printing  paper,  a  packet  of  mounts,  a  dark¬ 
room  lamp,  two  dishes  for  developing  and 
fixing,  a  printing  frame,  a  draining  rack  which 
folds  up,  bottles  of  developing  and  toning 
solutions,  and  a  packet  of  fixing  salts.  After 
this  overwhelming  list,  for  anyone  who  wants 
anything  more,  there  are  sundry  extras  to  be 
had  at  moderate  prices.  It  need  hardly  be 


said  that  "The  Little  Nipper”  is  scarcely 
intended  for  the  professional  photographer, 
the  architectural  photographer,  or  the 
scientist,  but  for  a  boy  or  girl  it  is  one  of  the 
most  practical  bijou  cameras  we  have  seen. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Burroughs 
Wellcome  &  Co.  a  specimen  tube  containing 
tabloids  of  potassium  ferrocyanide.  For 
reducing  purposes  all  that  is  necessary  to  do 
is  to  dissolve  one  tabloid  in  one  ounce  of  fresh 
hypo  solution,  and  then  set  to  work.  Practical 
photographers  know  the  advantage  of  having 
ferrocyanide  solution  fresh,  for  if  kept  its 
action  becomes  much  less  powerful.  The 
price  of  the  ferrocyanide  tabloids  is  sixpence 
per  tube. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Houghton  &  Son  draw  our 
attention  to  their  Aura  self-toning  paper,  a 
packet  of  which  is  to  hand.  As  there  has 
been  some  interruption  in  the  supply  of  this 
paper,  we  are  glad  to  find  it  once  more  on  the 
market,  and  still  further  improved  in  quality. 

A  shilling  packet  contains  nine 
half-plate  pieces.  Those  who 
want  to  avoid  toning,  and  toning 
is  certainly  the  most  troublesome 
of  all  ordinary  photographic 
operations,  will  do  well  to  give 
Aura  paper  a  trial. 

In  connection  with  the '  ‘  Sander¬ 
son  ”  Hand  Cameras,  Messrs. 
Geo.  Houghton  &  Son  have  issued 
a  new  descriptive  booklet.  The 
cameras  can  be  had  with  a 
variety  of  lenses,  including  one 
of  the  Tele-photographic  type. 
Several  improvements  have  been 
introduced,  so  that  the  "  Sander¬ 
son  ”  is  still  one  of  the  best 
instruments  on  the  market. 

A  new  form  of  printing  frame 
with  a  movable  catch  for  the 
spring  is  made  wholesale  by  Wm. 
Hudson,  Bankfield  Mill,  Burnley. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  printing 
frames  we  have  seen,  and  its 
use  ought  to  become  very  general. 
There  is  no  chance  of  the 
spring  slipping  or  failing  to  catch. 

Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  Messrs. 
Geo.  Houghton  &  Son's  "Victo”  camera 
outfit.  A  half-plate  set  costs  £3  10s.,  including 
camera,  tripod,  Thornton-Pickard  time  and 
instantaneous  shutter,  lens  and  dark  slide 
complete.  This  apparatus  really  seems  to  be 
excellent  value. 

A  cheap  and  portable  view  finder  for  small 
cameras  has  just  been  put  upon  the  market  by 
Wm.  Tylar,  of  Birmingham.  It  sells  at  one 
shilling,  and  folds  up  when  not  in  use,  so  that 
there  is  no  necessity  to  move  it  every  time 
the  camera  is  shut  up. 

We  understand  that  an  increase  in  price 
has  taken  place  in  porcelain  dishes,  but  as 
though  to  compensate,  the  cost  of  celluloid 
dishes  has  gone  down. 

A  second  edition  of  Wellcome’s  Exposure 
Record  has  been  issued  for  1901,  the  first 
edition  being  entirely  exhausted. 
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Fuerst  Bros,  send  us  a  complete  list  of  the 
photographic  chemicals  they  supply.  They 
have  also  taken  up  the  sale  of  photographic 
tabloids.  Dealers  should  make  application 
for  this  list. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Houghton  &  Son  have  been 
appointed  sole  wholesale  agents  for  the  Telia 
camera.  They  have  a  large  stock,  and  will  be 
glad  to  have  enquiries  from  all  interested. 

It  is  stated  that  an  American  plate-making 
firm  will  shortly  erect  works  in  England. 


©nr  lpri3cs. 

Notice. — Winners  of  Prizes  or  Certificates  in  this 
column  are  eligible  to  become  Members  of  the  Practical 
and  Junior  Photographer  Postal  Club ,  of  which  par¬ 
ticulars  are  frequently  given  elsewhere. 

Portrait  Series  Competition. — Owing  to 
the  heavy  pressure  on  our  space  this  month, 
we  are  obliged  to  hold  over  the  announcement 
of  results  in  this  competition  until  our  next 
issue. 

General  Competition. — The  General 
Competition  has  been  remarkably  well  sup¬ 
ported  on  the  present  occasion,  and  great  is 
the  variety  of  work  sent  in,  some  bad,  some 
moderate,  but  quite  fifty  per  cent,  fairly  good. 
We  give  the  prize  to  Edward  Strong,  Wind- 
hill  Vicarage,  Shipley,  Yorks.,  for  his  portrait 
of  an  old  lady,  entitled  "Thoughts  of  Youth.” 
We  give  certificates  to  the  following  : — W.  W. 
Gregor,  2412,  Dodge  Street,  Omaha,  Neb., 
U.S.A  ;  Arthur  Smith,  171,  Barkerhouse  Road, 
Nelson,  Lancs.;  Alf.  Bainbridge,  342,  Leeds 
Road,  Nelson ;  Daniel  Dunlop,  Myrtlebank, 
Wilson  Street,  Motherwell,  N.B.,  and  H. 
Jacob,  Springville,  Temple  Road,  Dublin. 
Each  of  these  competitors  runs  the  prize 
winner  very  close  indeed,  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  point  between  them.  In  fadl  we  should  really 
have  liked  to  have  given  a  prize  to  each  one 
of  them.  However,  things  being  as  they  are, 
they  must  be  satisfied  with  a  certificate  each. 
The  following  competitors  deserve  Honourable 
Mention; — Hindoo,  Aquarius,  Nest,  Brown 
Linnet,  Humdrum,  Carbonna,  James  McLeod, 
Harold  Grundy,  John  Pickering  and  F.  C. 
Walker.  To  give  a  very  brief  criticism  of 
the  principal  pictures,  Edward  Strong  really 
gets  the  prize  because  of  the  expression  on 
the  face  of  the  sitter,  you  can  see  that  her 
thoughts  are  far  away.  The  lighting  is  not 
bad,  though  perhaps  a  little  too  concentrated. 
Of  the  tv'O  other  figure  subjedts,  Alf.  Bain¬ 
bridge  has  conceived  a  good  idea,  but  some¬ 
how  his  prisoner  is  hardly  wretched  and 
despairing  enough,  and  those  shackles  would 
easily  slip  off  over  her  hands,  and  besides  he 
has  done  a  bit  of  very  careless  spotting  or 
finishing  on  the  print.  "The  Bird  Fancier," 
by  Arthur  Smith,  also  of  the  "  Nelson  "  school, 
is  another  happy  idea  fairly  well  carried  out. 
The  fancier  is  a  little  bit  expressionless,  and 
does  not  seem  to  be  doing  anything  in  par¬ 
ticular.  The  whole  is  somewhat  flatly  lighted. 
Still  the  pidlure  has  much  in  its  favour.  The 
next  three  subjedts  we  have  to  call  attention 
to  are  all  what  one  might  term  “nodturnes,” 


"Stockholm  by  Moonlight,”  "The  American 
Exhibition  Illumina'ed”  and  "A  Moonrise  on 
the  Clyde.”  The  Stockholm  pidlure  by  H. 
Jacob  looks  wonderfully  good  in  the  green 
carbon  which  has  been  chosen  for  it.  The 
illuminated  exhibition  pidlure,  which  comes 
all  the  way  from  Omaha,  is  a  capital  little 
thing,  and  one  can  find  no  fault  with  it. 
"Moonrise  on  the  Clyde”  is  conspicuously 
artificial  in  places,  though  effedtive  on  the 
whole. 


Criticism  Competition. — We  offer  a  prize  of  10s. 
6d.  for  the  best  criticism  of  the  photograph  reproduced 
on  page  103  of  this  issue.  After  a  long  course  of  critical 
column,  the  critical  faculties  of  our  readers  should  be 
acute.  We  therefore  intend  giving  them  a  chance  to 
show  what  they  can  do  in  this  line.  In  the  Practical 
and  Junior  circles  there  are  quite  a  number  of  very  apt 
critics,  and  here  will  be  an  opportunity  for  them  to  let 
the  great  British  public  know  what  they  are  capable  of 
in  this  particular  line.  The  competition  closes  March 
25th.  The  coupon  was  given  in  the  January  number. 

General  Competition. — A  prize  of  12s.  6d.,  in  books 
selefted  from  the  publications  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund, 
Humphries  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  is  offered  for  the  best  photo¬ 
graph  of  any  subjedt  and  by  any  process,  the  work  to 
be  judged  on  its  pidtorial  and  technical  merits.  Any- 
sized  photograph  is  eligible  from  whole  plate  size  down¬ 
wards.  The  competition  closes  March  25th  and  the 
coupon  was  given  in  the  January  number. 


New  Series  of  Prize  Competitions. — 

The  difficulty  of  seledling  subjedts  which  will 
please  our  readers,  and  at  the  same  time  have 


a  tendency,  if  carried  out,  to  improve  their 
work,  is  one  which  presses  somewhat  heavily 
upon  us.  We  want  them  to  get  as  much  enjoy¬ 
ment  out  of  photography  as  they  can,  but 


General  Competition.  Certificate. 
Alf.  Bainbridge,  In  the  Days  of  Nero. 


Nelson. 
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we  do  want  to  help  them  on  towards  better 
things.  As  far  as  these  two  objedls  can  be, 
they  have  been  combined  in  the  following  new 
series  of  competitions.  These  will  take  us  as 
far  as  July.  August,  it  will  be  remembered, 
is  our  double  number,  and  in  that  issue  we 
usually  announce  a  further  series  for  the 
autumn  and  winter  season. 


Woodland  Competition. — We  otter  a  prize  of 
10s.  6d.  for  the  best,  and  5s.  for  the  second  best  pidtorial 
photograph  showing  a  woodland  scene  at  any  time  of 
the  year,  spring,  summer,  autumn,  or  winter  ;  under  the 
effect  of  mist,  of  frost,  at  early  morn  or  midday,  just  as 
the  reader  may  choose  for  himself.  The  prints  in  this 
case  must  be  mounted.  Points  we  shall  consider  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — Gracefulness  of  principal  objedts,  softness  and 
truth  to  nature  of  general  effect,  absence  of  halation  and 
spottiness,  presence  of  due  amount  of  atmosphere, 
judicious  seledtion  of  printing  process  and  tint  of  print 
to  suit  the  subjedt,  judicious  seledtion  of  tint  of  mount 
to  harmonize  or  contrast  properly  with  the  print.  The 
competition  closes  April  25th.  The  coupon  was  given  in 
the  February  number. 

Girl  Combing;  her  Hair  Competition. — We  offer 
a  prize  of  ios.  6d.  for  the  best,  and  5s.  for  the  second 
best  photograph  of  a  young  girl  combing  or  brushing  her 
hair.  The  subjedt  may  be  either  sitting  or  standing,  or 
in  any  graceful  attitude.  The  important  point  to  con¬ 
sider  is  the  position  of  the  arms  and  the  head.  The 
majority  of  girls  fall  into  a  very  graceful  attitude  when 
going  through  this  every-day  performance,  but  if  too 
much  fuss  is  made  about  the  posing,  the  naturalness  of 
the  attitude  will,  of  course,  vanish.  As  regards  costume, 
we  do  not  propose  to  fix  any  hard  and  fast  line,  but  a 
certain  amount  of  deshabille  is  desirable.  The  competi¬ 
tion  closes  April  25th.  The  coupon  was  given  in  the 
February  number. 

Backyard  Portrait  Competition.— Almost  anyone 
can  take  a  good  portrait  under  ideal  conditions,  with 
backgrounds,  or  in  a  studio,  or  in  some  room  where  the 
lighting  is  suitable,  but  comparatively  few  can  make 
anything  out  where  they  are  obliged  to  take  the  portrait 
in  the  ordinary  backyard.  We  have,  however,  a  certain 
amount  of  faith  in  the  backyard,  and  fully  believe  that 
with  a  little  scheming  very  presentable  portraits  can  be 
taken  under  the  restrictions  imposed  by  that  environ¬ 
ment.  We  offer  a  prize  therefore  of  ios.  6d.  for  the 
bes  ,  and  5s.  for  the  next  best  photograph  taken  in  a 
backyard.  Any  sort  of  subject,  old  or  young,  and  either 
full  length,  three  quarter  length,  or  head  only,  just  as  the 
competitor  likes.  The  point  we  shall  consider  is 
vvh  ther  the  photographer  has  made  the  best  of  the 
circumstances.  The  competition  closes  May  25th.  The 
coupon  is  given  in  the  present  issue. 

Old-Fashioned  Cottage  Competition.  —We  offer 
a  prize  of  15s.  in  books  selected  from  the  catalogue  of 
Percy  Lund,  Humphries  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  the  best  photo¬ 
graph  of  an  old-fashioned  cottage  or  cottages,  preferably 
with  figures,  but  the  photograph  will  not  necessarily  be 
disqualified  if  it  should  contain  no  human  interest.  This 
competition  should  appeal  to  all  kinds  of  readers  equally, 
it  gives  the  novice  an  excellent  opportunity,  and  yet  the 
skilled  photographer  will  find  abundant  scope  in  it.  The 
competition  closes  May  25th.  The  coupon  is  given  in 
the  present  issue. 

Copied  Pictures  Competition. —This  is  an  entirely 
new  idea.  We  offer  a  prize  of  one  guinea  for  the  best 
collection  of  copied  pictures,  of  any  kind.  Copying 
pictures  by  different  processes  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
applications  of  the  camera,  but  it  is  one  practised  to  a 
surprisingly  small  extent  by  the  amateur  photographer. 
He  does  not  appear  to  realize  how  very  easy  it  is  to 
take  any  engraving  or  print  in  book  or  periodical,  and 
in  a  few  moments  make  an  excellent  reproduction  of  it, 
small  or  large,  as  may  be  required.  We  do  not  mean 
that  the  competitor  should  attempt  to  specially  copy 
valuable  oil  paintings,  or  anything  of  such  an  ambitious 
character.  What  we  want  him  to  do  is  1 3  copy  pictures 
which  interest  him,  or  which  refer  to  some  study  or 
hobby  he  is  following  at  the  time.  For  example,  if  a 
man  be  interested  in  poets,  he  may  endeavour  to  collect 
a  series  of  portraits  ;  if  he  inclines  to  the  works  of  the 
novelist,  then  he  will  be  wise  to  prepare  portraits  of  his 
favourite  authors.  One  may,  for  further  example,  copy 
a  series  of  book  plates,  or  line  engravings,  quaint  old 
prints  from  books  issued  early  in  the  century;  pictures 
illustrating  fairy  tales,  and  no  end  of  other  things  accord¬ 
ing  to  individual  tastes.  We  believe  this  will  be  one  of 
the  best  competitions  we  have  ever  had,  and  as  it  will 
involve  the  sending  of  a  considerable  number  of  prints, 


we  propose  to  make  an  exception  in  this  case,  and  return 
them  to  all  readers  who  send  stamps  for  that  purpose, 
except,  of  course,  the  set  which  receives  the  prize.  The 
competition  closes  June  25th.  The  coupon  will  appear 
in  the  April  issue. 

Boat  Competition. — A  prize  of  ios.  for  the  best,  and 
5s.  for  the  second  best  picture  in  which  a  boat  or  boats 
form  an  important  element.  We  do  not  restrict  the 
competitor  to  yachts,  or  rowing  boats,  or  any  specific 
kind  of  craft.  We  will  allow  him  even  to  include 
steamers,  though  we  think  he  will  do  better,  as  a  rule, 
without  them.  The  competition  closes  June  25th  The 
coupon  will  appear  in  the  April  issue. 

Photograph  with  Verse  Competition. — To  take 

a  good  photograph  is  one  thing,  to  give  it  an  appropriate 
title  is  another,  and  the  demand  for  titles  is  so  great 
now-a-days,  that  one  seldom  sees  one  which  is  not 
hackneyed.  The  object  of  this  competition  is  not  exaCtly 
to  secure  new  titles,  but  to  fit  a  verse  or  a  shorter 
extrad  from  some  poet  with  the  picture.  The  prize 
will  be  given  for  a  good  picture  and  a  good  verse  to 
illustrate  it,  the  better  the  connection  between  the  two, 
that  is  to  say,  the  better  the  verse  fits  the  picture,  the 
more  likely  the  competitor  will  be  to  receive  the  award. 
The  prize  is  ios.  6d.  for  the  best,  and  5s.  for  the  second 
best.  The  competition  closes  July  25th.  The  coupon 
will  appear  in  the  May  issue. 

Passe  =  partout  Competition. — We  have  explained 
many  times  now  during  the  last  few  months,  how  the 
passe-partout  method  of  mounting  is  accomplished,  and 
although  it  will  be  alittle  troublesome  to  send  photographs 
under  glass  by  post  or  rail,  we  have  resolved  to  try 
what  can  be  done  in  this  way,  to  ascertain  how  far  our 
readers  are  successful  in  framing  prints  by  this  method. 
We  offer  therefore  a  prize  of  one  guinea  for  the  best 
photograph  framed  in  a  passe-partout.  Quality  in  the 
picture  will  count,  but  the  exaCt  style  adopted  in  mount¬ 
ing,  that  is  to  say,  the  tint  of  the  mount  and  of  the 
binding,  and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  completed 
picture  will  be  even  more  important  than  the  merits  of 
the  print  itself.  We  make  an  exception  from  our  usual 
conditions  in  this  case,  and  will  return  all  passe-partouts, 
carefully  packed  in  the  same  boxes  in  which  they  are 
sent,  provided  stamps  or  a  remittance  have  been  en¬ 
closed.  The  one  receiving  the  award  will,  of  course,  be 
retained.  The  competition  closes  July  25th.  The  coupon 
will  be  given  in  the  May  issue. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  if  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate  coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the 
prim  by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address 
and  other  particulars. 

Space  is  provided  for  a  nom-de-plutne,  if  competitors 
wish  to  employ  one,  but  in  any  case  the  full  name 
and  address  must  be  given,  which,  however,  will  usually 
not  be  published  unless  the  competitor  receives  an 
award. 

Photographs  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor, 
The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer ,  The  Country 
Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not  later  than  the 
specified  dates  to  be  in  time  for  the  succeeding  com¬ 
petition. 

The  prints,  manuscripts,  etc.,  sent  in  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable  either 
in  the  Critical  Column,  or  in  the  illustrated  articles,  or 
otherwise.  In  no  case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be 
returned,  except  where  expressly  stated. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor’s  own  work, 
and  may  be  any  size,  bnt  they  are  preferred  not  larger 
than  whole-plate.  They  need  not  be  mounted. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 

Make  yourselves  nests  of  pleasant  thoughts. 
None  of  us  yet  know,  for  none  of  us  have  been 
taught  in  early  youth  what  fairy  palaces  we 
may  build  of  beautiful  thought,  proof  against 
all  adversity.  Bright  fancies,  satisfied 
memories,  noble  histories,  faithful  sayings, 
treasure  houses  of  precious  and  restful 
thoughts  which  care  cannot  disturb,  nor  pain 
make  gloomy,  nor  poverty  take  away  from  us 
— houses  built  without  hands  for  our  souls  to 
live  in. — Ruskin. 
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To  Pose  a  Group. — First  place  the  various 
people  in  some  suitable  and  natural  attitudes. 
Take  care,  if  the  group  is  a  large  one,  that  the 


their  eyes,  but  it  is  very  necessary  to  see  that 
the  eyes  of  each  person  are  diredted  the  same 
way  as  their  faces.  Do  not  get  too  near  so  as 
to  run  any  risk  of  the  group  occupying  the 
whole  of  the  field,  with  the  probability  that 
you  will  have  to  cut  off  half  of  someone’s  head 
in  trimming  the  print  afterwards.  Make  one, 
if  not  two,  blind  exposures,  that  is  to  say, 
pretended  exposures  without  opening  the 
shutter.  When  you  have  done  this  once  or 
twice,  you  will  find  the  members  of  your  group 
assuming  a  much  more  natural  expression,  as 
they  have  become  used  to  the  proceeding. 
Then  make  your  genuine  exposure. 


heads  of  those  in  front  do  not  hide  the  ones 
behind.  Do  not  let  everybody  look  in  the 
same  diredtion,  and  if  any  are  taken  side-face, 
let  them  look  into  the  group  rather  than  out 
of  it.  Notice  where  the  hands  are  ;  most  men 
hang  their  hands  most  awkwardly.  It  is 
better  that  they  should  have  them  in  their 
pockets  (though  the  attitude  may  not  be  par¬ 
ticularly  graceful),  than  hold  them  in  front  in  a 
wholly  unnatural  fashion.  Some  people  have 
a  great  liking  for  looking  out  of  the  corners  of 

General  Competition.  Prize  Piiture. 

Edward  Strong,  Thoughts  of  Youth.  Shipley. 


Two  Methods  of  Reversing  the  Image 

BY  MEANS  OF  DEVELOPMENT - Method  No.  1 . — 

If  it  should  be  found  desirable  to  transform  a 
negative  into  a  positive,  or  to  obtain,  by 
contact,  one  negative  from  another,  the  bath 
used  should  be  composed  as  follows : 


Eikonogen  . . . . .  i  grm. 

Sulphite  of  soda  .  2  grms. 

Carbonate  of  lithium  ......  1  grm. 

Distilled  water  ............  100  can. 


with  an  addition  of  from  15  to  20  drops  of  a 
solution  of  salt  composed  of  sulpho-carbamide 
and  bromide  of  ammonia.  Development 
should  be  continued  till  the  reversal  is 
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complete.  If  the  plate  become  fogged,  as 
happens  sometimes,  it  should  be  immersed, 
after  fixing,  in  a  bath  of  copper  bromide,  and 
afterwards  refixed.  This  formula  gives  black 
tones.  An  addition  of  Falberg's  saccharine 


gives  red  tones.  Method  No.  2. — Prepare  the 
following  solution : 

Distilled  water  (boiled)  ..  ,  70  ccm. 

Hydroquinone .  1  grm. 

Sulphite  of  soda  .  2  grms. 

Carbonate  of  soda .  10 

Thiosinnamin  (1%  sol.)  ....  0.08  ,, 


In  developing  an  exposed  plate  with  this 
solution  reversal  of  the  image  is  obtained,  that 
is  to  say,  a  positive  in  place  of  a  negative. 
But  this  process  of  development  is  very  pro¬ 
ductive  of  fog  and  indelible  spots. 

Focal  Plane  Work. — The  theory  of  expo¬ 
sure  with  the  focal  plane  shutter  is  to  give  the 
maximum  exposure  according  to  the  needs  of 


each  class  of  subjects.  The  following  table 
will  give  the  approximate  speed  necessary  to 
catch  the  several  classes  of  subjects  most 


frequently  met  with: 


Man  walking  . . 

1-150  secs 

Tennis  player. . 

. 1-200  to 

1-400 

Vaulter  . 

1  -400 

Jumper  . 

1-400  ,, 

Horse  walking 

1-200 

Florse  running  ( 

lirectl  .... 

1-500  ,, 

Horse  running 

right  angles) 

-1000  ,, 

Man  running  (direct)  . 

1-400  ,, 

Man  running  (ri 
Football  plavers 

ght  angles)., 
and  kindred 

-1000  ,, 

sports  . 

1-800  ,, 

The  actinic  power  of  the  light  in  various 
quarters  of  the  country  will  alter  somewhat 
the  figures  given,  but  for  all  practical  purposes 
they  will  prove  to  be  of  value.  The  fastest 
plates  are,  of  course,  necessary,  and  upon  the 
development  much  depends  As  a  general 
rule  the  figures  contained  in  the  table,  used  in 
connection  with  a  moderately  fast  lens,  will  be 
found  to  give  a  comparatively  normal  exposure, 
therefore  a  normal  developer,  somewhat 
energetic  in  action,  is  required.  The  following 
modification  of  one  of  the  old  pyro  formulte 
will  be  found  to  give  good  density  with  plenty 
of  detail : 
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No.  I. 

Pyrogallic  acid .  1  oz. 

Sulphuric  acid .  1  drm. 

Water .  80  ozs. 

No.  2. 

Sulphite  of  soda  .  8  ozs. 

Sal.  soda .  6  ,, 

Water .  80  ,, 


Mix  in  equal  proportions. — T.  E.  Hare,  in 
“  The  Centura. " 


Obtaining  a  Negative  from  a  Negative. — 


A. 


Water  . 

Sulphite  of  soda 
Hydroquinone 

Caustic  soda  . 

B. 


1000  ccm. 
50  grms. 
20 
20 


Water  .  100  grms. 

Bichromate  of  potash  ....  2 

Nitric  acid  .  1  grm. 


First  make  a  positive  by  exposing  in  a  printing 
frame  and  developing  vigorously  in  solution 
A.  The  image  should  flash  up.  The  develop¬ 
ment  is  then  stopped  by  immersing  the  plate 
in  a  3%  solution  of  boracic  acid,  after  which  it 
is  washed.  The  plate  is  next  treated  in 
daylight  with  solution  B.  As  soon  as  the 
black  image  has  been  transformed  into  one  of 
reddish-yellow,  the  plate  must  be  thoroughly 
washed  and  placed  in  water  containing  0  5% 
of  caustic  soda.  The  image  disappears,  and 
it  only  remains  to  wash  the  plate  for  a  short 
time  and  to  re-develop  it  in  solution  A.  A 
negative  rich  in  details  is  obtained,  which  is 
fixed  and  washed  as  usual 


Paintings,  Preparing  for  Reproduction. 
— When  very  old  paintings  have  been  hung 
for  a  long  time  exposed  and  subjected  to  dust, 
moisture  and  other  damaging  influences,  the 
surface  of  the  painting  is  so  much  incrusted 
with  dirt  as  to  make  a  good  copy  from  it  an 
impossibility.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
picture  should,  if  practicable,  be  cleaned  with 
a  soft  sponge,  water  and  soap,  and  after 
allowing  it  to  dry,  rubbed  over  with  a  dry,  soft 
rag  and  then  with  oil  or  glycerine  and  water. 
The  most  favourable  illumination  for  oil 
paintings  is  a  direct  front  light,  by  which 
shadows  cast  from  very  thick  strata  of  paint 
and  strong  brush  marks  are  considerably 
allayed,  and  the  structure  of  the  canvas  is 
made  invisible.  Black  or  neutral  screens 
placed  at  certain  angles  towards  the  object 
to  be  copied  will  absorb  the  objectionable 
light,  and  leave  the  originals  free  from  reflec¬ 
tions.  Gloss  and  flares  may  cause  disturbance, 
but  these  may  be  overcome  by  placing 
reflecting  mirrors  behind  the  lamp  and  by 
adjusting  one  horizontally  directly  under 
the  picture. 

Paste  for  Mounting  Pictures. — Gelatine 
and  arrowroot  form  a  very  good  paste,  which 
can  also  be  used  with  advantage  for  gelatino- 
chloride  prints  :  6  grms.  of  gelatine  must  be 
broken  up  small,  and  soaked  for  five  minutes 
in  go  ccm.  water.  (Fine  sheet  gelatine  should 
be  chosen.)  To  this  12  grms.  of  arrowroot  are 
next  added.  After  a  thorough  mixing,  the 
whole  must  be  dissolved  by  heat  and  during 
continuous  stirring.  To  this  solution  while 
still  warm,  must  be  added  about  8  ccm.  of 
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alcohol,  slowly  and  during  continuous  stirring, 
and  finally  two  drops  of  oil  of  cloves.  On 
cooling  the  paste  becomes  stiff,  and  can  be 
spread  with  a  brush.  In  mounting  gelatine 
pidtures  the  edge  will  rarely  remain  stuck.  If, 
however,  after  the  squeegeeing,  a  damp  wash- 
leather  be  laid  over  the  pidure,  the  moisture 
causes  the  pidure  to  curl  towards  the  under 
side,  and  the  desired  effect  is  produced.  This 
method  can,  of  course,  only  be  applied  with 
silver  bromide  prints.  In  other  cases  the 
drying  must  be  done  under  pressure. — 
Chronik. 

The  Choice  of  Size  of  Apparatus. — To 
the  novice  the  question  of  deciding  what  size 
of  apparatus  to  purchase  is  often  very  con¬ 
fusing.  For  portability  he  would,  of  course, 
like  to  have  the  smallest  sizes  there  are.  The 
smaller  the  camera,  the  smaller  the  ultimate 
pidure,  and  little  pidures  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  square  are  by  no  means  so  pleasing  as 
those  of  several  times  that  area.  Our  advice 
is,  buy  a  half-plate  camera,  it  is  worth  the 
extra  outlay  of  labour  in  carrying,,  and  indeed 
cameras  are  so  lightly  made  nowadays,  that  a 
half-plate  outfit  under  all  ordinary  circum- 


especially  when  a  photographer  employs 
gelatino-chloride  or  albumen  paper,  which  in 
the  presence  of  moisture  makes  little  round 
silver  marks  upon  the  negative,  and  these  are 
well-nigh  ineradicable. 

Duplicating  Valuable  Negatives. — It  is 
well  known  that  negatives  of  which  the  photo¬ 
grapher  has  special  cause  to  be  proud,  or 
which,  for  other  reasons,  should  be  insured 
against  all  accidents,  are  only  too  seldom 
duplicated.  And  yet  the  process  is  a  simple 
one.  We  give  it  here  shortly  : — First  from 
each  negative  a  carbon  transparency  must  be 
made,  from  which  in  case  of  need,  the  desired 
duplicate  negative  can  be  quickly  made  by 
exposing  a  dry  plate  under  it  to  the  light.  If 
great  definition  in  the  outline  is  necessary, 
the  carbon  paper  must  be  squeegeed  on  glass 
and  dried.  It  is  developed  on  glass,  and  it  is 
advisable,  before  laying  the  print  on  the  glass, 
to  coat  the  latter  with  a  2%  solution  of  gela¬ 
tine,  to  which  a  little  chrome  alum  has  been 
added.  Naturallyin  making  the  glass  pidure,  the 
exposure  must  be  full,  otherwise  the  shadows 
in  the  duplicate  will  appear  empty. — Chronik 


stances  will  not  be  found  wearisome.  The 
advantage  of  a  fairly  large  size  is  that  one  can 
see  more  distindly  the  arrangement  of  the 
scene  on  the  foccussing  screen,  and  it  is  most 
desirable  that  this  image  on  the  ground  glass 
should  be  clearly  visible  in  order  that  the 
photographer  should  be  able  to  make  an  effec¬ 
tive  seledion  or  arrangement. 

The  Varnishing  of  Negatives. — “  One  of 
the  principal  reasons,”  says  the  British  Journal , 
“  whj'  so  many  amateurs  do  not  varnish 
their  negatives,  is  the  difficulty  they  find  in 
getting  the  varnish  to  flow  freely  over  the 
plate.  If,  however,  the  plate  be  first  flowed 
over  with  methylated  spirit,  and  then  allowed 
to  dry,  the  varnish  will  run  much  more  freely 
than  without  that  treatment.”  We  have 
never  found  any  difficulty  ourselves  in  var¬ 
nishing  negatives.  After  a  couple  of  trials  on 
waste  glass,  we  were  able  to  do  it  without 
streaks,  but  this  hint  may  be  useful  to  the 
novice.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  varnish¬ 
ing  adds  years  to  the  life  of  a  negative, 
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A  Fine  Effect  in  Lantern  Slides. — The 
following  practice  is  recommended  in  Photo¬ 
graphy.  We  have  not  tried  it,  and  cannot 
speak  from  practical  experience.  Two  slides 
are  made  from  the  same  subjed,  one  must  be 
rather  hard  and  toned  to  a  cold  brown,  the 
other  slide  from  the  same  negative  should  be 
thin  and  full  of  detail.  The  tone  of  it  must 
be  warm,  almost  a  yellow.  If  the  projected 
images  of  these  are  superimposed  a  fine 
quality  is  given  to  the  picture,  superior  to  any 
effed  that  can  be  obtained  with  a  single  slide. 
The  writer  does  not  say  whether  these  images 
are  to  be  superimposed  by  means  of  a  bi-unial 
lantern,  or  whether  the  two  lantern  plates  are 
to  be  bound  together  as  one  slide.  If  the 
latter  is  the  case,  we  should  imagine  they 
would  be  too  thick  for  the  majority  of  holders. 

To  Test  a  Lens. — To  examine  a  lens  for 
depth  of  focus  and  for  field  covered,  a  negative 
should  be  made  on  a  sheet  upon  which  ruled 
lines  have  been  drawn  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  In  the  negative  all  these  lines  should 
be  without  distortion.  To  ascertain  whether 
its  focus  has  been  properly  correded,  place  a 
number  of  pieces  of  cardboard,  or  several 
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individual  playing  cards  from  a  pack,  at  small 
distances  from  each  other  in  a  row,  focus  on 
one  of  them,  taking  care  to  indicate  which  it  is 
by  some  mark,  and  then  examine  the  negative. 
Notice  whether  that  particular  card  is  clearest. 
For  landscape  work,  slight  deficiencies  in 
regard  to  roundness  of  field,  that  is  to  say, 
a  little  woolliness  at  the  edges  of  a  negative,  is 
not  a  matter  of  importance. 

How  to  Make  a  Dark-room  Lamp — All 
the  tools  and  materials  that  are  required  for 
making  this  lamp  are  a  sharp  knife,  a  straight 
ruler,  a  piece  of  thick  millboard,  16  inches  by 
24,  and  three  sheets  of  tissue  paper,  two  yellow 
and  one  red.  First  divide  the  millboard  into 
three  equal  parts  by  half  cutting  through 
down  the  lines  dotted  in  the  figured  These 
dotted  lines  will  be  8  inches  from  each  end  of 
the  millboard.  Now  cut  out  the  middle  of 
each  of  these  three  parts,  leaving  a  margin 
f-in.  wide  all  round  (see  fig  ).  Bend  the 
skeleton  that  now  remains  along  the  dotted 
lines  and  join  AB  CD  together  with  strips  of 
gummed  paper.  This  forms  the  framework 


of  a  triangular  lamp.  Next  cut  out  a  piece  of 
tin  in  the  form  of  an  equilateral  triangle 
whose  sides  will  be  8  inches  long,  and  in  it  cut 
a  triangular  slit  for  ventilation.  This  forms 
the  top  of  the  lamp,  which  must  now  be 
secured  in  its  place.  Now  paste  over  the 
framework  and  overlapping  the  top  first  a 
sheet  of  yellow  tissue  paper,  then  a  sheet  of 
red  and  then  another  sheet  of  yellow.  One 
side  may  be  left  without  the  red  paper  for 
bromide  prints,  if  desirable,  and  it  will  not 
affeft  the  development  of  plates.  The  lamp 
is  now  complete  and  owing  to  its  height  it 
may  be  used  perfectly  safely  without  fear  of 
burning.  A  good  light,  not  painful  to  the 
eyes,  is  given,  and  it  is  bigger  than  almost  any 
commercial  lamp.  I  may  add  that  this  lamp 
may  be  used  with  oil  lamp  or  candle,  but  if 
gas  is  to  be  used  another  side  had  better  be 
added,  making  a  square  framework,  also  for 
sizes  above  half-plate  the  dimensions  must  be 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
plates  used. — D.  M.  Hutchison. 

Atmospheric  Gas. — Considerable  interest 
is  being  taken  by  photographers  in  the  atmos¬ 
pheric  gas  which  is  being  put  upon  the  market 
by  a  Leeds  firm.  The  gas  is  prepared  by 
forcing  air  into  chambers  containing  a  mixture 
of  paraffin  and  benzoline  in  definite  propor¬ 
tions.  It  is  burnt  in  conjundiion  with  Wels- 
bach  mantles,  and  gives  a  very  brilliant  light  at 
a  comparatively  low  cost.  In  the  case  of  a 
recent  experiment  before  the  Photographic 


Club  of  London,  a  full  exposure  took  nine 
seconds  with  three  burners,  and  a  lens  work¬ 
ing  at  // 6,  but,  of  course,  by  bringing  into  use 
additional  burners,  and  refledlors,  this  time 
could  be  materially  reduced. 

A  New  Method  of  Fixing  Chalk  Draw¬ 
ings.  — 

Gelatine .  4  5  grms. 

Water  .  25  30  ccm. 

Acetic  acid .  8 

Alcohol  .  35 

This  mixture  is  spread  over  the  back  of  the 

drawing  wiih  a  sponge  or  brush.  It  sinks 
quickly  through  the  paper  until  it  reaches  the 
pidture,  which  it  fixes  to  the  support.  Paper 
for  the  gum  process  could  also  be  prepared 
beforehand  in  this  way. — Chvonik. 

A  Landscape  Hint. — Where  the  fore¬ 
ground  is  a  grass  field,  or  a  moor,  or  any 
scene  of  like  charadter  without  bold  ofijedts 
near  at  hand,  it  is  often  possible  to  effedt  an 
improvement  in  the  pidture  by  lowering  the 
camera  to  within  say  two  feet,  or  even  less, 
from  the  ground.  In  this  way  the  foreground 
becomes  slightly  exaggerated.  The  effedt  can 
sometimes  be  still  further  improved  by  em¬ 
ploying  the  longest  focus  lens  the  photo¬ 
grapher  possesses. 

Cleanliness  in  the  Dark-room. — Before 
leaving  the  dark-room  it  is  a  wise  precaution, 
and  in  fadt  it  is  essential  for  reliable  work, 
that  the  dishes  which  have  been  used  should 
be  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  not  placed  in  the 
rack  whilst  anv  traces  of  the  solutions  employed 
remain  in  them.  Do  not  use  the  hyposulphite 
of  soda  dish  for  any  other  purpose. 

A  new  film  has  been  put  upon  the  market 
in  Germany.  It  is  said  to  possess  the 
qualites  of  toughness  and  flatness.  The 
makers  propose  to  supply  it  both  in  cut  sheets 
and  spools. 

Care  of  Lens. — The  lens  should  be  cleaned 
with  a  soft  silk  cloth,  or  a  wash-leather,  but 
on  no  account  should  the  glass  portion  be 
rubbed  with  any  powder,  however  fine. 


In  this  column  we  criticise  the  work  of  amateurs,  and 
reproduce  especially  good  or  especially  bad  examples, 
pointing  out  the  faults  or  the  beauties.  The  prints  must 
be  sent  flat,  accompanied  by  threepence  in  stamps,  the 
package  marked  “  The  Critic  ”  on  the  outside,  the 
name  and  address  of  sender  being  written  on  the 
necessary  coupon  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print.  The 
Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  prints.  “  The  Critic” 
coupon  must  be  cut  from  the  current  number  of 
The  Practical  anti  Junior  Photographer,  and  is  only  avail¬ 
able  up  to  the  date  specified.  A  special  coupon  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  Foreign  and  Colonial  readers  available  for 
“The  Critic”  of  any  date.  Foreign  stamps  will  be 
accepted  if  their  value  is  equivalent  to  the  English  ones. 
We  trust  that  all  who  really  wish  to  gain  improvement, 
both  artistically  and  technically,  will  avail  themselves  of 
this  column,  which  has  been  of  great  use  to  a  large 
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number  of  amateurs  since  its  commencement  in  1895, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Critical  Column.”  The  advice 
of  friends  who  are  perhaps  afraid  of  saying  anything 
which  may  be  likely  to  offend  is  not  to  be  relied  upon, 
and  a  candid  critique  from  those  who  have  no  personal 
interest  in  the  artist  is  of  very  great  use  indeed. 

Special  Notice.  —  Those  who  desire  a  special 
criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for  its 
appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  criticism  of 
equivalent  length  by  post  within  a  few  days,  pointing 
out,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  faults  of  the  pidture,  and  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  in  future.  For  this  no 
coupon  is  required,  but  name  of  sender  should  be 
written  on  back  of  each  photograph.  We  also  reserve 
the  right  to  reproduce  any  of  the  photographs  sent 
in  for  this  purpose  should  thev  sufficiently  “point  a 
moral."  Address  letters,  The  Editor  of  The  Practical 
and  Junior  Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Oak. — This  is  not  bad,  but  it  might  have 
been  better.  We  think  the  swing  back  has 
not  been  used  as  it  should  be,  because  the  top 
of  the  print  is  a  little  bit 
out  of  focus,  and  in  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  this  sort  absolute 
sharpness  is  essential.  You 
have  also  very  slightly  over¬ 
exposed.  We  do  not  think 
the  printing  paper  does  the 
negative  justice,  tryplatino- 
type.  Do  not  use  a  stock 
mount  next  time,  it  makes 
your  effort  look  as  if  you 
had  put  it  into  mourning. 

Inquisitive. — Good  idea 
to  let  the  trees  overhang, 
and  make  a  vista  effect, 
but  the  dead  branch  is 
rather  awkward,  and  you 
ought  certainly  to  have  put 
in  clouds  Do  not  useP.O.P. 
in  future.  We  must  con¬ 
gratulate  you  on  the  light¬ 
ing,  which  is  most  pictorial. 

Iso.  —  Too  little  fore¬ 
ground,  the  sky  seems 
altogether  to  outweigh  the 
rest  of  the  picture.  You 
should  cut  off  a  good  inch 
of  it,  which,  however,  is  a 
great  pity,  because  you  then 
do  away  with  a  good  cloud. 

May  we  point  out  that 
running  water  never  makes 
a  very  good  foreground, 
especially  when  it  is  deep 
and  unbroken  by  rocks. 

G.A. —  Just  a  little  bit 
too  hazy  through  over¬ 
exposure,  otherwise  not 
bad.  We  can  tell  you  have  been  studying  the 
work  of  our  editor. 

Cosmo. — Ordinary.  You  should  not  take 
views  like  this,  leave  them  to  the  professional 
photographer.  Your  hand  camera  has  moved 
during  the  exposure,  too,  which  accounts  for 
the  fuzziness,  and  you  did  not  hold  it  quite 
straight. 

Trilby. — Not  bad  by  any  means,  but  it 
looks  still  better  when  half  an  inch  is  cut  off 
the  sky.  We  may  point  out  that  the  compos¬ 
ition  is  not  very  strong,  the  foreground  lacks 
interest,  and  the  distant  boat  by  being  so  small 
is  not  a  great  gain. 


Antient. — When  nearly  an  inch  is  trimmed 
off  the  left,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  off  the  right, 
and  half  an  inch  off  the  bottom,  the  effect  is 
not  bad.  We  must  point  out,  however,  that 
views  in  parks  are  rarely  satisfactory,  pic- 
torially  speaking.  Tone  and  printing  process 
all  right 

Lagan  vale. — Round  compositions  are  awk¬ 
ward  to  fill  as  a  rule,  but  here  is  an  instance 
where  the  lines  perform  the  office  in  a  most 
satisfactory  way.  As  a  whole,  this  print  is 
worthless,  there  are  four  corners  totally  un¬ 
occupied  by  anything  of  interest,  and  the  boat 
is  lost  in  a  swamp  of  sea  and  sky.  By  trimming 
to  a  circular  shape,  however,  the  disagreeable 
and  useless  corners  are  cut  away,  while  the 
composition  lines  radiating  from  the  centre 
are  pleasing,  and  the  interest  is  brought  down 
to  a  focus.  The  original  is  a  green  carbon, 


very  much  lower  in  tone  than  the  reproduc¬ 
tion,  and  consequently  nicer.  If  the  artist 
chooses  to  mount  it  on  a  sage  green  paper  in 
the  passe-partout  fashion,  he  will  have  a  very 
pretty  little  photograph. 

Mya. — Not  badly  taken,  but  very  trivial, 
and  the  composition  is  wretched.  Do  you  not 
see  that  all  the  heaviness  is  in  the  centre,  the 
boat  and  the  end  of  the  pier,  while  at  each  side 
there  is  nothing  whatever  to  balance  ?  Ex¬ 
posure  all  right  in  the  case  of  the  negative, 
but  you  overexposed  when  you  printed. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Laganvale. 
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Glynluce. — This  is  certainly  very  nice,  so 
far  as  composition  goes,  and  you  have  lighted 
it  very  well.  The  all-round  blurring,  however, 
is  fatal  to  real  good  effect.  We  should  advise 
you  to  take  the  same  scene  again,  the  portion 
you  have  marked  out  with  the  pencil  lines 
should  receive  your  attention,  the  rest  is 
merely  useless. 

Tea. — Hard,  through  slight  underexposure, 
and  through  your  having  attempted  a  very 
contrasty  subject  without  taking  due  pre¬ 
cautions.  With  regard  to  the  composition,  it 
is  always  a  mistake  where  a  road  is  introduced 
to  have  it  at  one  side.  Your  effort  is  entirely 
spoilt  from  the  pictorial  standpoint  by  the  fact 
that  you  have  neglected  this  canon. 

Hindoo. — We  publish  this  as  a  very  fine 
example  of  how  to  make  interesting  and  artistic 
pictures  at  the  same  time.  Here  we  get  a 
type  of  Indian  character  which,  besides  being 
such,  is  artistic  in  conception  and  lighting. 


There  are  only  one  or  two  small  faults,  the 
chief  one  being  a  lack  of  foreground.  The 
square  shape  of  the  original  print,  too,  is  a 
wee  bit  awkward.  We  like  the  ensemble  very 
much  better  when  trimmed  as  we  indicate  by 
the  black  lines.  The  original  print  is  on 
platinotype  paper.  We  do  not  think  that  the 
cold  tone  is  exactly  suitable  for  the  present 
purpose,  warm  sunlight  should  be  suggested, 
and  warm  sunlight  can  be  fairly  well  imitated 
in  some  of  the  carbon  shades. 

Hedley  — Spoilt  by  lack  of  foreground,  and 
the  fact  that  the  sun  has  shone  upon  the  lens. 
See  that  the  luminary  never  points  straight 
into  your  camera  again  when  you  photograph. 
(2)  This  would  have  been  much  nicer, 
pictorially  speaking,  if  you  had  included  more 
foreground,  and  if  the  horizon  line  had  not 
been  quite  so  straight.  You  overexposed 
slightly.  Cut  half  an  inch  off  the  left. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Hindoo. 


Beginner. — Well  taken,  technically  speak¬ 
ing,  and  quite  satisfactory  as  a  view  of  a 
conservatory.  The  subject  is,  however,  too 
commonplace  for  us  to  criticise,  allowing  us 
no  tooth  as  it  were. 

Aitch  Kay. — Not  at  all  bad,  but  it  could  be 
made  a  lot  better.  Clouds  are  necessary,  of 
course,  and  your  method  of  trimming  is  not 
at  all  suitable,  as  it  makes  the  whole  too  squat. 
What  you  should  do  is  to  add  at  least  an  inch 
to  the  sky,  so  as  to  get  a  long  narrow  print. 
We  do  not  think  the  grey  paper  is  suitable,  a 
warmer  process  would  be  a  lot  better.  Com¬ 
position  quite  nice  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  the 
figures  are  such  a  long  way  off  that  they  are 
practically  useless. 

Dorset. — Very  good  for  a  Christmas  card 
idea,  if  carried  out  a  wee  bit  better.  The  brick 
wall  is  an  eyesore,  and  you  could  have  got 
over  the  difficulty  by  pulling  the  box  forward, 
and  thus  throwing  the  bricks  out  of  focus,  if 
you  could  not  get  a  better  position.  The  focus 
on  the  baby  himself  is  not  good,  and  we  really 
do  not  know  whether  he  is  holding  a  cat  or  a 
toy  bear  in  his  hand.  Try  the  thing  again,  it 
is  worth  while  your  doing  so. 

R.  K.  Holmes. — This  would  be  better  with 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  off  the  sky,  and  half 
an  inch  off  the  bottom.  Along,  narrow  print 
results,  and  the  effect  is  pictorial.  An  enlarge¬ 
ment  from  this  scrap  would  be  satisfactory. 

Detego. — Not  a  bad  little  scrap,  but  it 
would  have  been  better  if  you  had  managed 
to  squeeze  in  just  a  wee  bit  more  foreground. 
Look  to  the  rollers  of  your  camera,  they  are 
scratching  the  film. 

Tired  Tim. — This  is  overexposed,  which  is 
a  pity,  as  you  have  selected  a  good  standpoint, 
and  the  road  was  in  a  nice  sloppy  condition. 
Try  again,  giving  a  shorter  exposure,  and 
print  in  some  strong  clouds. 

Elk. — The  gate  in  this  effort  should  have 
been  a  little  more  central,  and  you  ought  to 
have  introduced  a  figure,  as  the  interest  is  not 
strong  enough.  A  ploughman  would  have 
served  the  purpose  admirably.  Very  slightly 
overexposed,  but  really  there  is  not  much  to 
complain  of  in  this  respect. 

Leemo. — Fairly  good  snapshot,  but  by  no 
means  a  picture,  therefore  uncriticisable.  Do 
not  submit  work  of  this  character  for  criticism, 
because  we  can  say  so  little  about  it,  seeing 
that  you  had  nothing  great  in  your  mind,  and 
consequently  took  just  what  you  came  across. 

Helvetia. — A  well-taken  commercial  view, 
that  is,  speaking  so  far  as  the  exposure  and 
focussing  go.  Your  negative,  however,  is 
apparently  badly  stained,  or  is  it  the  paper  ? 
Most  likely  the  latter.  If  so,  the  remedy  lies 
in  cleaner  dishes,  and  more  care. 

Carte  Blanche. — Slightly  overexposed, 
and  the  children  are  huddled  together  in  a 
not  very  satisfactory  manner.  They  are  nice 
children,  and  all  taken  separately,  or  with  a 
little  more  pains,  they  would  have  made  a  very 
satisfactory  photograph  or  photographs.  The 
best  way  to  do  with  them  at  present  is  to  trim 
two  inches  from  the  bottom,  then  print  the 
three  heads  in  an  oval. 


Nemo. — This  is  spoilt  by  too  little  fore¬ 
ground,  and  by  the  straight  path  running  from 
side  to  side,  and  also  by  the  introduction  of  a 
figure  at  one  corner.  There  was  material  for 
two  pictures  here.  Divide  down  the  centre 
as  we  indicate,  and  our  point  will  at  once  be 
seen.  In  the  picture  on  the  right,  the  figure 
should  have  been  placed  somewhere  where 
the  cross  is,  in  order  to  break  the  strong 
parallel  lines  made  by  the  railings ;  if  the  left- 


hand  bottom  was  to  be  retained  the  man 
might  have  stood  where  he  was,  but  another 
figure  should  have  been  introduced  alongside 
him,  and  the  two  should  have  gossiped  so  as 
to  give  some  motif.  At  present  he  appears  to 
be  industriously  engaged  in  not  earning  his 
wages 

Jehu. — Very  nicely  lighted,  and  well  taken, 
but  it  would  have  been  much  better  without 
the  figures.  They  are  too  much  to  one  side  to 
be  any  good,  and  help  to  destroy  the  balance. 
We  do  not  think  the  mounting  is  altogether 
satisfactory,  the  white  line  is  a  bit  awkward. 

Alice. — This  would  have  been  very  nice  if 
not  so  crowded.  The  pose  is  good,  the  model 
has  satisfactory  features,  but  jammed  into  such 
a  little  space,  she  appears  very  big,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  whole  effect  is  lost.  Try  again. 

Winkles. — This  might  have  been  all  right 
if  the  white  patch  you  mention  had  come  out 
as  you  intended  it  to  do  ;  it  spoils  the  ensemble 
at  present.  Technique  is  good,  and  the  light¬ 
ing  all  round,  but  we  think  you  could  arrange 
the  flowers  a  wee  bit  better,  as  they  seem 
rather  too  geometrically  placed  at  present. 

Yensildoo. — la  the  first  place  you  should 
have  focussed  a  little  better,  good  focus  is  very 
necessary  in  a  topographical  view.  Then  the 
road  ought  to  have  been  more  central,  because 
its  being  on  one  side  destroys  the  balance. 
The  best  thing  that  you  can  do  at  present  is 
to  cut  your  print  down  the  centre.  You  have 
then  two  reasonably  satisfactory  pictures. 
Your  work  is  as  good  as  that  of  most  be¬ 
ginners,  but  of  course,  you  have  a  considerable 
amount  to  learn  in  the  matter  of  composition, 
and  how  to  get  effect. 

Alnwick. — All  right  as  a  snapshot,  but  by 
no  means  a  picture.  Technically  satisfactory 
in  every  respect,  save  that  the  camera  was  not 
quite  level,  and  the  sea  is  consequently 
running  up  hill.  _ 


Awkward  Sixteen. — Very  nicely  mounted 
and  well  taken,  in  fact,  altogether  satisfactory, 
although,  of  course,  not  a  great  work  of  art. 

J.W  A. — Rather  a  stiff  subject;  the  hedge 
being  so  closely  cut  makes  a  rather  awkward 
line,  and  the  church  being  so  new  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  pictorial.  The  clouds,  however,  are 
charming,  and  the  nice  tone  of  the  whole 
relieves  your  effort  from  being  quite  common¬ 
place. 

Boz. — Overexposed,  and  not  well  selected. 
Views  of  this  character  never  come  out  as  they 
should,  because  the  outlines  are  too  rounded, 
and  the  general  contour  is  not  sufficiently 
pronounced.  Do  not  go  in  for  extensive  vistas, 
but  try  something  simpler. 

Viper. — All  right  for  a  snapshot,  but  of 
course  hardly  worth  a  second  glance.  Tech¬ 
nically,  quite  satisfactory. 

Retlaw  Sivad. — There  are  the  makings  of 
a  good  thing  here,  but  something  must  be  done 
before  the  full  fruit  is  obtained.  Speaking  for 
ourselves,  we  are  a  wee  bit  puzzled  as  to  what 
is  the  exact  course  to  pursue.  Nothing  could 
be  better  than  the  lighting,  whilst  the  two 
trees,  one  gnarled  and  withered,  and  the  other 
in  full  leaf,  are  poetically  suggestive.  The 
sky,  too,  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  light¬ 
ing  scheme.  Perhaps  if  the  photograph  had 
been  taken  the  other  way  up  on  the  plate, 
and  shown  a  little  more  foreground,  the 
ensemble  would  have  been  better,  or  if,  by 
moving  the  camera  about,  the  two  trees  could 
have  been  brought  nearer  to  each  other,  one 
cannot  tell  what  an  alteration  might  have  been 
effected.  As  the  whole  stands  at  present,  one 
is  inclined  to  try  to  slice  off  the  sky,  but  this 
is,  in  this  special  case,  a  mistake.  Perhaps  a 
wee  bit  more  foreground  would  have  altered 
the  general  effect,  but  we  really  do  not  know. 


There  can  be  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  there 
is  material  here  for  something  good,  if  it  only 
can  be  utilized.  We  do  not  know,  of  course, 
what  there  is  to  prevent  other  positions  being 
adopted,  and  that  is  just  where  we  are  at  a 
loss  when  criticising.  It  is  useless  for  us  to 
suggest  that  the  camera  should  either  have 
been  further  back,  or  more  forward,  when  the 
possibilities  are  that  a  wall  or  some  such 
obstacle  would  have  completely  prevented 
the  taking  up  of  any  other  position  but  the  one 
adopted.  _ 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Nemo. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Retlaw  Sivad. 
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Neuk. —  It  would  have  been  nicer  if  in  better 
focus.  You  went  just  a  little  bit  too  near,  we 
should  say,  and  you  perhaps  did  not  hold  the 
camera  quite  as  steady  as  you  might  have 
done.  Had  it  not  been  for  these  defects,  a 
rather  nice  photograph  would  have  resulted. 

Newark. — You  could  have  used  these  child¬ 
ren  to  much  better  advantage,  and  it  is  a 
great  pity  you  did  not,  seeing  that  you  had 
such  a  charming  old  farmyard  at  your  dis¬ 
posal,  and  are  apparently  competent,  tech¬ 
nically  speaking.  We  can  say  nothing  more 
about  the  picture,  because,  you  see,  you  have 
made  no  attempt  at  composition.  The  child¬ 
ren  are  apparently  quite  capable  of  posing 
well ;  let  us  see  some  portraits  of  them  next  time. 

L.N  R. — Well  taken,  and  it  ought  to  be 
satisfactory  to  the  owner  of  the  cottage,  but 
from  our  point  of  view  it  is  hardly  worth  a 
second  thought.  We  can  give  you  no  advice 
as  to  technique,  but  we  should  say  that  it  will 
be  better  for  you  not  to  attempt  to  put  a  brown 
line  round  your  photograph  next  time. 

Lucescript, — This  is  such  a  bad  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  original  that  it  is  practically  im¬ 
possible  to  make  our  criticism  pointed  enough. 
The  photograph  itself  was  taken  on  rather  a 
formal  reach  of  water,  but  the  lighting  and 
the  mist,  by  subduing  the  distance  and  bring¬ 
ing  out  the  boat  into  prominence,  made  the 
whole  quite  decent,  especially  when  trimmed 


down  as  we  indicate.  The  extraordinary 
fashion,  however,  in  which  the  block  belies 
the  original,  as  we  said  before,  makes  it  im¬ 
possible  to  drive  our  remarks  home.  We 
can  only  repeat  what  we  have  said  before, 
that  is,  that  a  stiff  and  commonplace  view 
properly  lighted,  and  with  a  little  mist  about, 
can  be  made  quite  a  pleasing  picture. 

Hector. — The  bridge  is  beautifully  lighted, 
and  if  it  had  only  been  more  centrally  placed 
on  the  plate,  and  you  had  allowed  plenty  of 
top  and  bottom  to  make  a  long,  narrow 
picture,  you  would  have  had  a  nice  thing. 
Technically,  you  do  not  need  advice  from  us. 
Why  do  you  use  P.O.P.  ? 

CSC — Very  hard,  very  ordinary  in  the 
matter  of  selection  You  could  have  bought 
a  view  like  this  at  the  local  photographer’s,  so 
why  did  you  bother  to  take  it  yourself  when 
there  were  hundreds  of  bits  which  would  have 
made  pretty  scraps?  Do  not  use  Velox  for 
this  negative,  smooth  platinot'ype  would  be 

more  suitable.  _ 

Submitted  for  criticism  by  l  ucescript. 


Doushka. — A  little  underexposed,  which 
accounts  for  the  hardness,  and  you  might  use 
a  smaller  stop  with  advantage,  so  as  to  get  the 
whole  sharper  all  over.  Try  to  follow  out  this 
advice,  and  you  will  then  obtain  a  passable 
photograph  of  the  room. 

Saxon. — The  centre  of  the  aisle  is  too  much 
to  one  side  of  the  plate,  you  should  have  had 
the  camera  more  in  the  middle  of  the  church. 
You  could  have  given  also  a  shorter  exposure, 
and  should  have  focussed  a  bit  better.  Trim 
off  half  an  inch  or  more  from  the  left  of  your 
photograph,  and  you  will  see  what  a  great 
improvement  is  effected. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED 
DURING  THE  MONTH. 

We  undertake  the  registration  of  photographs  at 
Stationers’  Hall.  The  fee  is  is.  6d.  for  each  registra¬ 
tion.  Two  copies  of  eacli  photograph  should  be  sent 
unmounted,  and  packed  flat  between  cardboard.  We 
reserve  the  right  to  reproduce,  in  miniature,  any  photo¬ 
graphs  sent  to  us  for  registration.  This  should  prove  an 
excellent  means  of  introducing  the  work  of  enterprising 
photographers  to  the  photographic  print  sellers.  All 
letters  in  connexion  with  registration  should  be  sent  to 
our  London  Office,  Amen  Corner,  E.C.,  and  any 
requiring  reply  should  have  a  stamp  enclosed. 

Photograph  of  King  Edward  VII.,  at  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Show,  Edinburgh,  1899.  J.  Oliver,  11, 
Claremont  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 

Photograph  of  the  Proclamation  of  the  Accession  of 
King  Edward  VII.  by  the  Mayor  of  Winchester,  January 
24th,  1901.  Bertram  Hutchings,  Beta  Cottage,  Romsey 
Road,  Winchester. 

Photograph  of  the  Funeral  Procession  of  Her  late 
Majesty  the  Queen  leaving  Osborne,  East  Cowes,  Isle  of 
Wight,  February  1st,  1901.  Cass  Cole  Fleming, 
Palmerston  Road,  Southsea,  Hants. 

answers  to  Correspondents. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  ot 
the  paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different 
subiefts  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is 
expected  in  the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  be 
rec  eived  on  or  before  the  3rd  of  each  month,  and  the 
earlier  the  better.  The  Editor  will  answer  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters  photographic  by 
post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be  enclosed; 
but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
Editorial  Coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue,  whether  the  reply  is  required 
by  post  or  in  the  magazine. — One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address The  Editor  of  The  Practical  and  Junior 
Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

I<.  Kendal  asks  if  a  half-plate  camera  can  be  bought 
for  £2.  Yes,  it  can,  but  we  think  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  spend  another  pound  in  order  to  get  a  really  good  one. 

R.  K.  Holmes. — We  prefer  prints  under  a  separate 
cover  for  competitions  and  criticism,  but  if  competitors 
like  to  save  postage  they  can  enclose  their  photographs 
in  separate  envelopes  in  one  big  package, 

Oak.— Green  matt  surface  "mounts,  or  any  of  the 
Nature  papers  supplied  by  Messrs.  Percy  Lui.d, 
Humphries  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Fun  wants  advice  as  to  the  purchase  of  a  half-plate 
stand  camera.  Any  plain  substantially  made  piece  of 
apparatus  will  do.  There  are  so  many  different  makes 
we  hardly  like  to  mention  one  in  particular.  Our  advice 
would  be :  Go  to  the  nearest  dealer,  tell  him  how  much 
you  want  to  spend,  and  take  his  advice  in  regard  to 
camera.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  lens,  the 
best  advice  we  can  give  is  to  tell  Fun  to  buy  a  casket  or 
combination  set. 

Arthur  Smith. — No,  we  have  not  been  and  gone  and 
done  it.  You  do  not  dispute  we  are  in  the  new  century. 
You  will  find  if  you  refer  that  we  say  nothing  about  the 
present  year  being  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Thanks 
for  Jack  Thompson's  experience,  we  have  had  a  hearty 
laugh  at  it. 

R.  A.  Brook.— It  depends  what  you  call  good  sepia 
tones.  Sepia  tones  can  be  had  fairly  satisfactory  in  our 
opinion,  but  of  course  not  equal  to  the  sepia  of  platino- 
type.  .  .  ,  .  , 

E.  C.  Pitt-Johnson. — Your  suggestion  is  one  which 
we  have  had  before,  and  we  propose  to  give  these  par¬ 
ticulars  as  far  as  possible  in  the  critical  column. 


PORTRAIT  SERIES  COMPETITION. 
Alph.  Abney  Barrow. 


Edited  by  Percy  Lund  (“Matthew  Surface”). 
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THURSDEN,  WIDDUP  AND 
HARDCASTLE. 

Prize,  Descriptive  Essay  Competition. 

“City  streets  are  gold — ah,  give  me  leaves  aglinting 
’Midst  grey  dykes  and  hedges  in  the  autumn  sun ! 
City  water’s  wine,  poured  out  for  all  unstinting — 

God !  for  the  little  brooks  that  tumble  as  they  run ! 

O,  my  heart  is  fain  to  hear  the  soft  winds  blowing, 
Soughing  through  the  fir  trees  up  on  northern  fells! 
O,  my  eyes  an-ache  to  see  the  brown  burns  flowing 
Through  the  peaty  soil  and  tinkling  heather  bells!’’ 

O  sang  one  of 
London’s 
poets, a  woman 
whose  heart 
cried  out  for 
something 
which  we  who 
\  live  in  the 

North  of  Eng¬ 
land  can  enjoy, 
but  which  I 
am  afraid  we  look  so  lightly  upon.  It 
is  to  one  of  these  Northern  fells, 
where  the  little  brooks  tumble  as  they 
run,  and  where  the  brown  burns  flow 
through  the  peaty  soil,  that  I  am 
desirous  of  introducing  you. 

Hardcastle  !  Dear  old  Hardcastle, 


with  its  rocky  and  bristling  crags,  with 
its  wealth  of  woodland  beauty,  with  its 
glimpses  of  breezy  moorland,  with  its 
carpets  of  bracken  and  bluebell,  and 
with  a  loveliness  that  must  entrance 
every  lover  of  nature.  And  yet, 
Hardcastle,  the  place  that  can  claim 
all  these  charms  of  nature,  is  but 
three  miles  from  Hebden  Bridge,  a 
town  on  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Railway,  and  which  lies  snugly  be¬ 
tween  the  towering  hills  of  dear  old 
Yorkshire. 

It  is  via  Hebden  Bridge  that  most 
of  the  devotees  at  the  shrine  of  photo¬ 
graphic  art  make  their  way  towards 
Hardcastle ;  but  I,  I  who  love  the 
freshening  breezes  of  the  moorland, 
find  another  route  far  more  interest¬ 
ing  and  delightful,  and  I  want 
you,  my  reader,  to  enjoy  the  same 
pleasures. 

From  Nelson,  Colne  or  Burnley,  and 
all  the  places  in  our  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  to  Hardcastle  is  but  eleven 
miles,  and  a  tramp  over  the  hills  and 
moorlands  through  Thursden  and 
Widdup,  and  right  along  to  the  woods 
of  Hardcastle,  is  one  of  the  most  enjoy- 
able  walks  that  any  man  or  woman 
could  indulge  in  ;  but  let  me  tell  you 
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more  of  these  places  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  a  photographer  and  a  lover  of 
nature. 

Thursden,  a  few  miles  from  any  of 
the  places  mentioned  above,  is  one 
of  the  wild  and  romantic  glens  on  the 
borderland  between  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire.  The  hills,  wild  and  un¬ 
cultivated,  rising  direCt  from  the  banks 
of  the  stream  that  meanders  in  the 
valley  below,  sheep  grazing  upon  the 
hill  sides  in  the  morning  sunshine,  and 
the  brown  burn  tumbling  and  singing 
in  the  shadows  of  the  hills,  with  here 
and  there  long  reaches  of  moorland 
stretching  away  to  the  clouds ;  surely 
all  these  are  subjects  for  those  who 
are  hoping  to  stir  the  emotions  of 
their  friends  by  their  efforts  with  the 
camera. 

There  is  little  wonder  that  Abram 
Stansfield,  the  only  poet  whose  poem 
on  the  death  of  the  Queen  was  ac¬ 
knowledged  and  printed  in  the  Court 
Circular,  sings  its  praise  as — 

“  Wild  Thursden,  with  its  mountain  stream 
In  the  deep  vale  below,  as  crystal  bright; 

And  leafy  coverts  where  a  man  may  dream 
Far  from  the  brawling  city,  day  and  night! 


High  in  the  clouds  hugh  Boulsworth  rears  his  brow, 
And  Pendle’s  misty  summit  looms  afar — 

A  savage  scene!  with  softer  woods  below, 

And  briar  and  bramble  covering  every  scar.” 

The  point  where  the  road  crosses  the 
stream  by  the  bridge  is  very  fine,  and 
ought  not  to  be  missed  by  the  photo¬ 
grapher  whose  ambitions  are  of  the 
highest.  - 


Passing  along  the  rough  road  which 
runs  up  the  steep  hillside,  you  are  soon 
at  the  head  of  Widdup,  and  there  before 
you  is  a  panorama  of 
hills,  stretching  away 
in  the  direction  of 
Halifax,  Hebden 
Bridge  and  Todmor- 
den.  Here  is  another 
chance  for  the  pictorial 
photographer,  for  in 
the  trough  of  the  hills 
lies  the  reservoir  of 
the  Halifax  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Its  appearance 
is  very  picturesque,  as 
it  lies  there  in  the 
shadow  of  the  silent 
hills.  Many  times 
have  I  focussed  the 
scene  on  the  ground - 
glass  of  my  camera, 
although  not  always 
made  an  exposure,  and 
the  one  entitled  “  O’er  Breezy  Moor¬ 
lands  ”  was  the  last  one  taken  of  that 
scene.  It  was  taken  in  autumn,  with 
a  chromatic  plate,  and  had  two 
seconds’  exposure  with  f/8.  More 
than  one  picture  may  be  got  on  the 
banks  of  this  picturesque  water. 

Between  here  and  Hardcastle  the 


O’er  Breezy  Moorlands. 


Near  to  Natures  Heart. 
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possibilities  of  successful  pictorial 
photography  are  numerous.  Rocks, 
dark  and  uninviting,  push  themselves 
out  from  the  summit  of  the  hills,  and 
many  plates  may  be  exposed  whose 


such  as  I  have  tried  to  illustrate,  for 
you  can  scarcely  turn  your  head  but 
some  pretty  woodland  picture  meets 
the  eye. 

Numerous  exposures  may  also  be 


pictures  will  tell  of  the  glorious  free¬ 
dom  of  the  hills  and  moors. 

Coming  to  Hardcastle,  studies  of 
woodland  beauty  meet  you  at  every 
turn.  At  all  seasons  of  the  year  the 
trees  throw  out  their  long  arms,  as  if 
inviting  you  to  portray  their  sturdy  or 
fanciful  forms.  Glades,  where  the 
beech  and  fir  throw  their  refreshing 
shadows,  are  found  in  large  numbers. 
Birch  trees,  with  their  often  photo¬ 
graphed  companions,  the  bracken,  are 
met  with  in  many  portions  of  the 
wood,  while  wild  hyacinths  fill  the  air 
with  their  odours. 

In  autumn  the  bracken  is  wonderful, 
for  there  is  mass  after  mass  of  golden 
frouds,  as  though 

“  Some  fairy’s  glowing  feet 
Had  lightly  touched  and  left  it  golden." 

It  was  during  the  season  of  autumn 
that  “Autumn  Mists”  and  “A  Wood¬ 
land  Glade”  were  taken.  Both  subjects 
are  on  one  glade,  one  of  the  prettiest  in 
Hardcastle.  They  were  given  about 
two  seconds’  exposure  with  Sovereign 
plates  at //i  i.  There  are  many  scenes 


made  in  which  the  river  plays  a 
prominent  part.  The  boulders,  which 
are  scattered  about  in  the  bed  of  the 
river,  break  the  water  up  beautifully, 
so  that  by  careful  selection  of  the 
subjedt  they  can  be  made  to  help  the 
composition  very  much.  The  photo¬ 
graph  in  which  the  river  appears  was 
taken  by  me  almost  upon  my  first  visit 
to  Hardcastle  with  a  camera. 


Hardcastle,  and  the  district  to  which 
I  have  referred,  is  not  as  popular  as 
Bolton  Woods  and  other  resorts  to  the 


A  Woodland  Glade. 


Autumn  Mists. 
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ordinary  tripper,  and  for  this  reason  it 
is  of  far  more  use  to  the  photographer 
whose  ambition  is  towards  serious 
work ;  neither  is  it  so  far  away,  for  to 
hundreds  of  readers  of  the  Practical  and 
Junior  Photographer  it  is  within  easy 
access. 

Many  are  the  happy  hours  that  I 
have  spent  in  the  shadows  of  its  hills 
and  trees.  I  have  been  often,  and  yet 
each  visit  makes  me  more  hungry  for 
the  next,  for  it  is  only  by  delving  deep 
into  the  beauties  of  nature  that  one 
learns 

“To  look  on  nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thoughtless  youth;  but  hearing  oftentimes 
The  still  sad  music  of  humanity.” 

Arthur  Smith. 

WHY  TRIMMING  IS 
NECESSARY. 

T  is  wonderful  how  conservative 
photographers  are  in  some  things, 
and  one  of  the  points  which  they 
feel  least  inclined  to  give  way  upon  is 
that  of  trimming.  In  an  evil  day  some 
persons  conceived  a  standard  propor¬ 
tion  for  photographic  plates.  Possibly 
they  had  no  evil  intention,  and  very 
likely  they  knew  that  they  could  trim 
if  they  chose.  The  descendants,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  original  layers  down  of  size 
as  a  rule  seem  to  fancy  that  because  a 
plate’s  limits  are  6-|  x  4-J  the  whole  of 
that  6|-X4-|  must  be  retained.  This 
is  obviously  a  very  great  mistake,  and 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  photography 
has  not  progressed,  artistically  speak¬ 
ing,  as  rapidly  as  it  might. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  a  trimmed 
print  was  a  thing  unknown.  Anybody 
who  ventured  to  hand  into  a  picture 
exhibition  a  frame  8x3  created  a  sen¬ 
sation,  and  was  the  talk  of  the  season. 
Happily,  however,  a  few  are  now 
throwing  off  these  trammels,  and  one 
actually  sees  in  professional  photo¬ 
graphers’  windows  half-plates  of  full- 
length  figures  with  an  inch  cut  off 
each  side.  There  are  still  a  number, 
however,  who  allow  their  trimming 
knives  to  rust,  and  this  little  article 
is  intended  to  jog  such  people  up  and 
encourage  them  to  buy  a  whetstone 
and  sharpen  their  knives.  It  should 
be  recollected  that  the  square  size  of 
the  commercial  plate  is  often  objection¬ 
able  from  the  compositorial  standpoint. 


The  four  corners,  top  and  bottom,  re¬ 
quire  such  a  lot  of  filling.  A  square 
composition  may  occasionally  crop  up, 
we  admit,  but  an  oblong  is  much  easier, 
besides  one  ought  never  to  be  tied  down 
in  the  matter. 

A  painter  decides  upon  his  subjeCt, 
and  then  can  go  to  a  colour  shop  and 
seleCt  from  some  thirty  or  forty  can¬ 
vases  of  all  sizes  one  of  the  shapes 
best  suited  to  the  composition  he  has 
in  his  mind.  The  average  photo¬ 
grapher,  on  the  other  hand,  potters 
about  with  his  camera,  and  either 
does  not  take  photographs  because 
the  material  will  not  fill  the  focussing 
screen  well,  or  else  makes  his  exposure 
willy-nilly,  and  trusts  to  providence  as 
to  the  very  vague  notions  as  to  what  is 
the  thing  held  by  the  general  public. 

This  is  very  silly  when  so  handy  a 
means  as  the  trimming-knife  is  ready 
to  the  hand.  To  begin  and  alter  stock 
sizes  now-a-days  would  mean  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  matter  of  apparatus  not  to 
be  contemplated.  The  knife,  therefore, 
is  the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty, 
and  it  is  far  better  to  sacrifice  even 
three-quarters  of  a  print  and  get  one 
gem  than  retain  it  as  an  objectionable 
whole. 


THE  BEST  PRINTING 
PROCESSES. 

By  the  Editor. 

A  series  of  four  brief  articles  on  the  manipula¬ 
tions  in  the  following  printing  processes : — 

1.  Hot-Bath  Platinotype. 

2.  Cold-Bath  Platinotype. 

3.  Bromide  Paper. 

4.  Carbon  Paper. 

No.  3.  Bromide  Paper. 

HP  HE  appearance  of  a  print  on 
1  bromide  paper  is  not  unlike  one 
on  platinum,  except  that  it  is 
hardly  so  vigorous  and  has  not  the 
peculiar  velvety  depth  in  the  dark 
parts.  But  bromide  paper  is  cheaper 
than  platinum,  and,  what  is  more 
important  from  the  amateur  photo¬ 
grapher’s  point  of  view,  it  is  worked 
at  night,  the  printing  being  done  by 
gaslight.  Here  then  is  a  process  for 
the  busy  man,  whose  only  leisure  is  in 
the  evening. 

The  best  tone  in  the  case  of  bromide 
paper  is  unquestionably  the  vigorous 
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black  and  white.  Other  colours  are 
obtainable — even  a  warm  brown — but 
their  production  involves  the  use  of 
additional  solutions,  so  that  for  all 
regular  purposes  the  popular  style  is 
the  regular  black  and  white.  There 
are  an  enormous  number  of  kinds  of 
bromide  paper  on  the  market,  from 
very  smooth  highly-glazed  surface  up 
to  drawing  paper,  and  from  quick 
brands  that  print  in  a  few  seconds  by 
exposure  to  gaslight  to  very  slow  kinds 
that  may  be  developed  by  candle-light. 
The  most  useful  to  the  sun  artist  is  an 
intermediate  grade  with  a  matt  surface, 
but  not  a  very  rough  one.  For  enlarg¬ 
ing,  of  course,  the  extremely  rough 
surfaces  are  most  effective. 

Something  may  be  said  for  the  toned 
bromide  papers,  though,  of  course,  they 
again  are  more  applicable  for  enlarged 
work,  but  diredt  prints  can  occasionally 
be  very  suitably  printed  on  a  cream 
shade.  There  are  several  developers 
which  may  be  used  for  bromide  paper, 
but,  perhaps,  on  the  whole  the  best  is 
the  ferrous  oxalate  developer.  For 
this  three  solutions  are  required  as 


follows : — 

No.  i. 

Neutral  oxalate  of  potash  ....  6  ozs. 

Warm  water  .  25  ,, 


Test  with  litmus  paper,  and  acidulate 
with  a  few  crystals  of  citric  acid  until 
the  preparation  just  turns  the  blue 
litmus  paper  red. 

No.  2. 


Ferrous  sulphate .  ozs. 

Warm  water .  7!  ,, 


Acidulate  with  citric  acid  as  in  the 
potash  solution.  Both  these  solutions 
must  be  allowed  to  cool  before  they 
are  used. 

No.  3. 

Potassium  or  ammonium 

bromide  .  J  dram 

Water  .  5  ozs. 

It  is  convenient  to  put  this  last  solution 
in  what  is  known  as  a  dropping  bottle. 
The  solutions  are  only  mixed  for  im¬ 
mediate  use.  A  clearing  solution  is 
also  required,  consisting  of — 


Acetic  acid  or  citric  acid  ....  1  dram 

Water  .  32  ozs. 

The  usual  fixing  bath,  as  used  for 
plates,  consisting  of — 

Hyposulphite .  4  ozs. 

Water  .  20  ,, 


completes  the  solutions  required. 
Having  made  these  preparations,  take 


a  negative  and  put  it  in  position  in  the 
printing  frame,  and  then  close  the 
lantern— i.e.,  put  in  the  yellow  glass 
or  paper.  Now  open  the  packet  of 
paper,  and,  taking  out  a  sheet,  notice 
which  way  it  curls — curling  is  always 
towards  the  coated  side,  which  must 
be  placed  next  the  negative.  Fasten 
up  the  printing  frame,  and  do  not 
forget  to  close  the  packet  of  paper. 
Now,  hold  the  printing  frame  one  yard 
from  the  lantern  and  opening  the 
latter,  turn  up  the  light  to  its  full 
extent.  Twenty  seconds  is  about  the 
right  time  in  the  case  of  a  No.  4 
burner;  if  a  smaller  size,  then  a  little 
longer  may  be  required.  Having 
counted  the  twenty  seconds  carefully 
by  your  watch,  turn  down  the  gas 
immediately,  for  subsequent  opera¬ 
tions  must  be  performed  by  a  yellow 
or  ruby  light.  Take  out  the  print, 
place  it  in  a  dish  containing  clean 
water,  in  order  that  it  may  become 
softened.  Supposing  you  propose  to 
develop  about  one  dozen  half-plate 
prints,  take  six  ounces  of  the  oxalate 
solution,  and  to  that  add  one  ounce  of 
the  ferrous  sulphate  solution,  but  on 
no  account  add  the  oxalate  to  the  iron, 
or  a  yellow  precipitate  will  be  formed. 
For  one  ounce  of  the  developer  five 
drops  of  the  bromide  solution  must  be 
added,  so  that  if  you  are  taking  seven 
ounces  of  developer  in  all  you  will 
require  about  thirty-five  drops.  This 
quantity  of  solution  will  develop  about 
one  dozen  prints  comfortably.  Pour 
off  the  water  and  flow  on  the  developer, 
then  take  hold  of  the  print  and  turn  it 
over.  Do  this  several  times  in  order 
to  be  certain  that  no  bubbles  of  air 
are  adhering  to  its  surface.  In  a  few 
seconds,  if  the  exposure  has  been 
corredt,  the  image  will  begin  to  appear. 
When  it  is  sufficiently  deep  withdraw 
from  the  developer,  and  place  in  the 
clearing  solution.  After  it  has  re¬ 
mained  tw£>  or  three  minutes  there, 
pour  off  this  solution  and  pour  on  a 
fresh  lot.  Two  or  three  minutes  in 
the  second  clearing  solution  are  quite 
sufficient.  The  print  then  goes  into 
water,  and  is  well  washed  in  several 
changes,  next  into  the  fixing  solution, 
and  finally  it  should  be  washed  in 
running  water  for  an  hour  or  so. 

Now  if  the  trial-print  seems  under¬ 
exposed,  make  another,  giving  it  rather 
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longer,  and  once  having  ascertained  the 
right  exposure,  you  may  then  proceed 
to  put  up  half-a-dozen  frames  on  a 
shelf  if  you  have  one,  and  expose  them 
all  simultaneously.  Until,  however, 
you  have  got  the  knack  of  exposure, 
do  not  deal  with  more  than  one  print. 
After  about  a  dozen  prints  have  been 
made  with  the  developer  mixed,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  throw  it  away  and  pour 
out  a  fresh  lot.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  clearing  solution,  but 
some  economy  may  be  effected  by 
putting  the  second  dish  in  place  of 
the  first,  and  pouring  out  a  fresh  lot 
of  acetic  acid  for  the  second.  The 
clearing  solution  is  to  prevent  the 
precipitation  of  the  iron  from  the 
developer  into  the  fibre  of  the  paper, 
and  no  intermediate  washing  must 
take  place  between  the  developer  and 
the  clearing  solution.  Between  the 
clearing  solution  and  the  fixing 
solution,  however,  it  is  desirable  to 
wash  pretty  thoroughly.  Ten  minutes 
in  the  fixing  bath  is  enough.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  handle  the 
face  of  the  prints,  or  stains  will  be  pro¬ 
duced.  Take  hold  with  the  finger-nail  at 
the  extreme  corner.  When  the  prints 
are  fully  developed  they  should  be  a 
strong  clear  and  brilliant  black.  The 
image  should  not  appear  very  quickly. 
A  normally-exposed  print  should  take 
from  one  to  two  minutes  to  become 
fully  developed. 

Then  comes  the  final  wrashing.  An 
hour  in  running  water  is  desirable. 
For  drying,  blotting  paper  may  be 
used  for  the  surface  moisture,  but  the 
prints  should  afterwards  be  suspended 
from  a  string  with  clips,  or  laid  face 
upwards  upon  clean  paper  to  dry. 
They  must  also  be  mounted  dry. 


To  Render  Focussing  Screen  More 
Translucent. — In  copying  a  drawing,  en¬ 
graving,  etc.,  where  there  is  not  very  much 
light,  and  it  is  important  to  get  a  sharp  focus, 
it  will  be  found  helpful  to  have  a  ground-glass 
stopping  very  little  light.  For  this  end  a  few 
drops  of  glycerine  rubbed  well  into  the  grain 
of  the  ground  side,  and  all  superfluous 
glycerine  removed  with  a  clean  piece  of  rag, 
gives  a  very  comfortable  screen  for  this  kind 
of  work.  A  compound  eyepiece  must  be  used 
of  course.  If  glycerine  is  not  at  hand,  oil  or 
vaseline  may  be  used. 


H.  P.  ROBINSON. 


MR.  ROBINSON’S  pen  has  been 
all  but  silent  for  a  year  or  two, 
and  his  once  familiar  figure  in 
photographic  circles  has  been  but  rarely 
seen  since  the  occasion  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  at  Leeds,  when  he  occupied  the 
Presidential  chair.  Yet  the  news  of 
his  death  comes  all  too  suddenly,  and 
the  thought  that  his  last  words  have 
been  written  and  his  last  picture  pro¬ 
duced  will  bring  sadness  to  many 
hearts,  who  have  always  looked  to 
his  master-mind  for  help  and  en¬ 
couragement. 

But  though  Robinson’s  voice  is  no 
longer  heard  he  has  left  behind  him 
memories  that  will  live  until  the  next 
generation,  and,  what  is  more  im¬ 


portant,  has  left  the  world  a  record 
that  will  endure  as  a  living  word  as 
long  as  there  are  men  who  work  to 
make  pictures  by  the  lens  and  the 
camera. 

For  to  Robinson  we  owe  no  small 
portion  of  the  present  development  of 
photography  as  applied  to  the  making 
of  pictures — a  new  art — the  outcome 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  For  a  good  many  years  after  the 
discovery  of  these  chemical  processes, 
that  enabled  man  to  hold  the  mirror  up 
to  Nature,  to  catch  her  outlines  upon  a 
relatively  small  surface,  and  repeat 
copy  after  copy,  there  was  little  or  no 
thought  of  bringing  the  subtle  refining 
influences  of  art  to  bear  upon  the  work, 
no  notion  of  infusing  also  the  poet’s 
creative  dreaming.  The  man  who 

H.  P.  Robinson,  aged  io. 


Fading  Away.  H.  P.  Robinson. 


revealed  this  new  outlook,  who  saw 
the  spirit  of  things  whilst  others  were 
wrangling  over  superficialities,  was 
Henry  P.  Robinson.  He  revealed 
the  unbounded  horizon  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  showed  by  precept  and 
practice  the  scope  of  the  camera  in 
the  realms  of  art,  and  gained  a  host 
of  devotees  to  the  new  art,  whilst  the 
short-sighted  were  seeking  to  hem 
photography  into  limits  of  their  own 
narrow  practice. 

Robinson  was  born  in  the  picturesque 
village  of  Ludlow,  in  Shropshire,  and 


thing  about  photography  in  some 
magazine,  and  this  ultimately  led  to 
my  setting  up  a  little  camera.  It  was 
really  photogenic  drawing  that  I  first 
practised,  and  soon  after  Talbotype. 
The  great  spurt,  however,  which  led 
to  photography  occupying  a  domi¬ 
nant  position  in  my  career  was  brought 
about  by  meeting  with  Dr.  Diamond, 
who,  as  all  photo  -  historical  students 
should  know,  was  partly  responsible 
for  the  invention  and  development  of 
the  collodion  process. 

“  Now,  Dr.  Diamond,”  he  continued. 


to  the  loneliness  of  his  surroundings  in 
early  life  he  attributed  much  of  his 
early  instincts  for  art.  Some  six  years 
ago  Mr.  Robinson  told  me  briefly  the 
story  of  his  life,  and  I  cannot  do  better 
now  than  repeat  this  story  as  I  heard 
it  from  his  lips  in  his  own  comfortable 
study  at  Winwood,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

“At  Ludlow,”  he  said,  “nature  led 
me  forward  by  her  own  charms.  I  was 
an  art  student  before  I  heard  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1852.  During  the  same 
year  it  so  happened  that  I  read  some- 
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“  was  at  that  time — and,  indeed,  for 
many  years  afterwards — the  head  cen¬ 
tre  of  photography.  He  drew  around 
him  a  circle  of  photographic  friends, 
and  I  used  to  visit  him  at  Twickenham 
nearly  every  Sunday.  Here  one  met 
with  men  whose  names  have  since  be¬ 
come  historical.  I  became  acquainted 
with  Roger  Fenton,  Delamotte,  Chief 
Baron  Pollock,  Dr.  Percy,  Robert 
Hunt,  Count  de  Montizon,  Claudet, 
Henry  Pollock,  Vignolles,  Wheat¬ 
stone,  Baron  de  Forrester,  Rev.  J.  R. 
Major,  Hardwich,  Roslin.  Dr.  Dia¬ 
mond’s  hospitable  house  was  also  much 
visited  by  literary  men  and  artists. 


Here  I  also  met  Sir  Roderick  Murchi¬ 
son,  Livingstone,  Douglas  Jerrold, 
Hepworth  Dixon,  Shirley  Brooks, 
Thoms,  Peter  Cunningham,  and  many 
others,  few  of  whom  are  remembered 
in  these  rapid  days. 

“  Ultimately  my  interest  in  photo¬ 
graphy  became  so  great  that  in  1857 
I  established  myself  as  a  professional 
photographer  at  Leamington  ;  and 
here  later,  in  1858,  I  produced  my  first 
serious  effort — a  combination  picture 
entitled  1  Fading  Away.’  This  was 
printed  from  five  different  negatives, 
and  the  print  I  am  now  showing 
you  was  made  nearly  forty  years 
ago.  It  is  surprising  in  what  a  per¬ 
fect  state  of  preservation  it  remains. 
Of  course,  at  that  time  I  albumen- 
ized  and  sensitized  my  own  paper. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  after  about 
twenty  or  thirty  prints  had  been 
taken  off  the  negatives  they  were  care¬ 
lessly  left  in  the  damp  by  an  assistant, 
and  ruined.  This  picture  created  quite 
a  furore  at  the  time,  and  received  con¬ 
flicting  praise  and  blame  from  the 
press.  Some,  indeed,  had  doubt  as  to 
‘  the  legitimacy  of  treating  such  a  sub¬ 
ject  by  photography,  as  to  whether  the 
principal  model  was  really  a  dying 
girl,  as  to  the  propriety  of  using  such 
a  model  if  she  were  so,  and,  if  she 
were  not  so,  as  to  the  possibility  of 
truth  in  the  picture.’  ” 

Then  followed  many  years  of  steady 
application  to  professional  photo¬ 
graphy,  coupled  with  the  special 
pictorial  work  for  which  Robinson 
soon  became  famous  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  world.  Perhaps  the  finest  of 
many  pictures  of  the  “  composite  ” 
kind  was  “Bringing  Home  the  May,” 
which  appeared  in  1862.  The  original 
measured  40  by  15  inches,  and  was 
printed  from  no  fewer  than  nine  nega¬ 
tives.  Our  subsequent  conversation 
turned  more  particularly  upon  his 
views  of  photographic  art.  They  give 
his  opinions  most  concisely  : 

“  Since  I  retired  from  my  occupa¬ 
tion  as  a  professional,”  he  went  on, 
“  I  have  confined  my  attention  solely 
to  photography  as  a  means  of  pictorial 
effect.  The  little  studio  at  the  foot  of 
the  garden  is  carefully  built  so  that  it 
is  impossible  to  take  a  portrait  in  it. 
In  fact,  it  is  more  of  a  laboratory  than 
a  studio.  With  all  due  respect  to  other 


branches  and  gratitude  to  real  science, 
of  which  we  have  too  little,  and  of  the 
spurious  article  too  much — with  all 
due  respect  and  gratitude  to  them,  I 
say,  for  providing  us  with  methods 
and  materials,  I  consider  the  field  now 
occupied  by  all  the  arts,  sciences,  and 
manufactures  that  are  classed  under 
the  head  of  photography  much  too 
wide  for  the  serious  attention  of  any 
one  mind.  There  are  still  those  who 
say  photography  has  no  claim  to  art, 
and  that  it  is  merely  a  mechanical 
process  of  holding  the  mirror  up  to 
Nature.  To  such  I  reply  that  Nature 
supplies  the  raw  material,  the  photo¬ 
grapher  exercises  his  powers  of  selec¬ 
tion,  and  in  his  ability  lies  the 
possibility  of  making  a  merely  me¬ 
chanical  reproduction  or  creating  a 
work  of  art.  It  has  become  the 
fashion  to  say  that  art  in  photography 
is  the  outcome  of  only  a  few  years. 
But  those  who  take  even  a  slender 
interest  in  history  know  that  for  more 
than  thirty  years  past  I  have  been 
trying  to  instil  art  principles  into 
photographers,  not  only  by  my  writ¬ 
ings,  but  also  by  a  long  series  of 
examples.” 

Those  who  desire  to  learn  more  of 
Robinson's  life  and  work  should  read  the 
fascinating  autobiographical  sketches 
he  contributed  to  The  Practical  Photo¬ 
grapher  during  1897  and  a  portion  of 
1898.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  they  are  well  worth  studious 
application,  containing  as  they  do 
valuable  words  of  guidance  for  young 
men  starting  life,  and  in  particular  for 
those  with  inclinations  towards  art. 

The  celebrated  picture  “  Fading 
Away”  has  already  been  mentioned, 
also  “  Bringing  Home  the  May.” 
Other  productions  are  “A  Holiday  in 
the  Wood,”  “The  Lady  of  Shalott,” 
“Autumn,”  “Wayside  Gossip,”  “A 
Merry  Tale,”  “When  the  Day’s  Work 
is  Done,”  “  Dawn  and  Sunset,”  “  Morn¬ 
ing  Mist,”  “Storm  Clearing  Off,” 
“Carolling,”  and  there  were  many 
others,  for  scarcely  a  year  passed  that 
Robinson  did  not  exhibit  several  new 
subjects  at  the  Royal  and  in  the  Salon. 
Most  of  the  earlier  pictures  are  now 
very  scarce,  the  negatives  having  been 
broken  or  injured  and  only  a  few 
copies  printed.  All  the  negatives  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  his  son,  Mr. 
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Ralph  YV  .  Robinson,  of  Redhill,  who 
will  shortly  be  able  to  supply  copies  of 
all  pictures  produced  since  1880.  The 
earlier  negatives  will  afterwards  be 
taken  in  hand,  and  prints  from  most  of 
them  will  be  obtainable. 

In  literature  Robinson  accomplished 
a  great  deal.  For  many  years  he  was 
a  regular  contributor  to  the  photo¬ 
graphic  journals,  and  now  and  again 
a  complete  book  from  his  pen  made  its 
appearance.  His  principal  books  may 
be  enumerated  as  follows  :  — “  Pictorial 
Effect  in  Photography,"  “The  Studio, 
and  what  to  do  in  it,”  “  Letters  on 
Landscape  Photography,”  “  Picture¬ 
making  by  Photography,"  and  “The 
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BEDROOM  PORTRAITURE. 

By  J.  C.  Abel. 
HE  first  dozen  plates  an  amateur 
exposes  are  almost  sure  to  be 
attempts  at  portraying  his  or 
her  nearest  relatives,  usually  with 
disastrous  results  for  the  vanity  of 
the  said  relatives.  The  amateur  has 
learned  how  to  work  the  mechanism 
of  his  camera,  but  thinks  that  to  get  a 
portrait  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  place 
the  vidtim  in  front  of  the  camera  and 
press  the  bulb.  No  regard  for  light¬ 
ing,  or  posing,  or  time ;  and  yet  with 
the  use  of  a  little  judgment  passable 
portraits  can  be  made  at  home  with 
meagre  accessories,  portraits  which 


Elements  of  a  Pictorial  Photograph.” 
He  wielded  a  fluent  pen,  enjoyed  the 
power  of  appropriate  association  to  no 
small  degree,  and  consequently  his 
books  are,  without  exception,  “  good 
reading." 

Numbering  Prints. — To  number  albumen 
prints  or  entitle  them  effectually  and  distinctly 
is  to  write  upon  a  dark  part  of  the  print  with 
a  steel  pen  and  ink  composed  as  follows : 
Iodide  of  potassium,  1  part  ;  water,  2  parts. 
A  short  time  after  writing  the  letters  appear 
white,  the  silver  of  the  prints  having  been 
converted  into  iodide  of  silver ;  and  as  the 
iodide  of  silver,  which  is  formed  when  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  iodide  of  potassium  is  present,  is  not 
sensitive,  the  writing  is  permanent. 

Ludlow.  Mr.  Robinson's  Birthplace. 


will  compare  well  with  any  turned  out 
in  a  professional  studio  with  all  the 
latest  appliances  handy.  Mind  you, 
it  is  not  easy  to  make  good  portraits  at 
home,  but  it  can  be  done  and  is  done 
every  day  by  thinking  amateurs  who 
have  not  “north  lights”  and  head- 
screens  and  backgrounds  at  their  com¬ 
mand.  Under  good  portraits  I  do  not 
mean  those  obscure  semi-lighted,  weird 
effedls  in  which  a  portion  of  a  face 
looms  up  out  of  utter  darkness,  leaving 
one  to  guess  at  the  probable  shape  of 
the  head,  whether  light  or  dark  haired 
and  so  on.  I  mean  those  portraits 
which  nine  out  of  ten  of  our  friends 
like  to  have  of  themselves — well  posed, 
fairly  sharp,  and  withal  a  good  likeness, 
not  showing  all  the  lines  and  freckles 
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that  nature  has  endowed  them  with. 

Now,  first,  a  few  “  Don’ts.”  Don’t 
get  your  sitter  into  a  chair  facing  the 
camera  with  hands  crossed  placidly  on 
the  knees,  or  with  fingers  stretched 
out,  and  then  with  your  ordinary  short 
focus  lens  attempt  to  get  the  whole 
subject,  including  knees  and  even  feet, 
into  the  picture.  The  result  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  a  monstrosity,  because  those 
parts  of  the  body  nearest  the  lens  will 
be  out  of  all  proportion.  You  have  all 
seen  specimens  of  that  kind  of  picture. 
Doubtless  you  have  already  made  them 
in  your  innocence  of  the  effects  of  a 
short-focus  lens.  If  your  lens  is  the 
ordinary  one  supplied  with  hand 
cameras,  be  satisfied  to  get  a  fair 
distance  from  your  subject,  and  pay 
attention  to  the  head  and  bust  only, 
which  are  more  or  less  in  one  vertical 
plane.  Don’t  place  your  subjebt 
against  the  light,  or  with  the  back  to 
the  window,  unless  under  certain 
conditions,  which  you  must  be  a  fairly 
expert  photographer  to  know.  If  you 
do  your  plate  will  suffer  from  halation, 
or  a  spreading  of  the  light  over  the 
edges  of  the  image,  and  the  face  of 
your  subjedt  will  probably  be  a  dark 
indistinguishable  mass.  Don’t  have 
the  sunlight  striking  in  through  the 
window  on  to  your  sitter,  and  don’t 
fuss  behind  your  camera  trying  to 
focus,  keeping  your  sitter  in  a  stiff 
position  which  will  eventually  lead,  by 
the  time  everything  is  ready  for  the 
exposure,  to  either  an  absolutely  life¬ 
less  expression  or  an  utter  weariness 
of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  face, 
which  will  make  it  impossible  for  the 
unfortunate  vidtim  to  keep  steady  for 
the  requisite  few  seconds.  There  are 
a  lot  more  don’ts,  which  you  will  learn 
as  you  become  more  practiced,  and 
which  will  also  crop  up  here  and  there 
in  what  further  I  have  to  say. 

I  have  called  this  article  Bedroom 
Portraiture  because  I  have  found  that 
the  bedroom  in  the  average  house  is 
the  best  room  in  which  to  take  pictures. 
This  for  several  reasons.  Usually  the 
wall  paper  in  bedrooms  is  of  a  quiet, 
nondescript  pattern,  there  are  less 
draperies  at  the  windows  to  get  in  the 
way,  and  there  is  less  furniture  to  be 
moved  about.  Then  again,  if  I  want 
a  white  background  there  is  always 
the  sheet  on  the  bed ;  and,  finally,  there 


is  my  only  accessory,  a  dressing-table 
or  bureau  with  a  swing-glass.  The 
bureau-glass  I  use  as  a  refledtor  to 
catch  the  light  from  the  window  and 
lighten  up  that  side  of  the  sitter  furthest 
from  the  window.  If  I  do  not  use  this 
refledtor,  I  am  apt  to  lose  all  detail  on 
that  side  of  the  face  from  want  of 
proper  diffusion  of  the  light.  The 
bureau  I  put  at  a  slight  angle  to  the 
window  so  as  to  throw  the  light  for¬ 
ward  on  the  face.  If  I  used  the 
refledtor  parallel  to  the  window,  I 
should  probably  get  both  sides  of  the 
face  lighted  up.  but  the  central  part 
toward  the  camera  in  shadow,  giving 
a  curious  hatchet  appearance.  If  the 
day  is  a  bright  one,  and  the  window 
supplied  with  lace  curtains,  I  cover 
the  window  with  them  to  soften  the 
light  somewhat.  If  the  weather  is 
dull,  I  throw  back  all  curtains  and 
hangings.  I  then  place  the  subjedt 
three  or  four  feet  from  the  window,  and 
the  bureau  I  arrange  just  out  of  the 
line  of  vision  of  the  lens.  The  mirror 
I  can  swing  so  as  to  throw  a  strong 
light  on  whatever  part  of  the  face  I 
want.  I  place  the  subject  so  far  from 
the  wall  at  the  back  that  the  pattern  of 
the  paper,  if  not  suitable,  is  thrown 
entirely  out  of  focus,  so  that  it  be¬ 
comes  unobtrusive  in  the  print.  Of 
course,  if  my  window  is  a  high  one 
and  I  wish  a  top  lighting — a  light  that 
strikes  the  face  at  an  angle — I  cover  up 
the  lower  part  of  the  window  with  a 
shawl  or  blanket  or  anything  that  is 
available.  The  exposure  will  vary,  of 
course,  anywhere  from  one  to  six 
seconds.  No  hard-and-fast  rule  can 
be  given  on  that  point,  but  I  always 
work  with  wide-open  diaphragm,  first 
because  a  less  time  is  needed  for  the 
exposure  than  if  the  lens  is  stopped 
down,  and  secondly  because  it  gives 
me  a  softer  and  more  pleasing  effedt. 

If  the  weather  is  very  dull,  or  the 
time  late  in  the  afternoon,  good  effects 
can  be  obtained  by  facing  the  sitter 
diredt  to  the  light,  using  the  refledtor 
to  lighten  up  the  back.  A  pleasing 
effedt  can  also  be  obtained  by  placing 
the  subjedt  to  the  mirror,  the  light  on 
the  face  being  all  reflected  light.  By 
the  way,  the  glass  refledtor  also  helps 
me,  because  the  subjedt  can  look  in  the 
glass  and  see  what  sort  of  expression 
he  or  she  is  putting  on. — The  Camera. 
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H  E  method  of  printing  most 
familiar  to  us  is  the  P.O.P, 
process,  which,  however,  is 
only  of  comparatively  recent  introduc¬ 
tion.  Albumenized  paper  is  still 
largely  used  in  the  trade,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  collodio  -  chloride  paper 
also.  The  latter,  however,  differs 
from  albumenized  paper  in  the  same 
way  as  gelatino-chloride  P.O.P.,  as  it 
is  coated  in  one  operation,  whereas  the 
other  is  first  coated  with  albumen  and 
salt  and  sensitized  afterwards.  To  a 
great  extent,  however,  the  actions  that 
take  place  in  the  formation  and  print¬ 
ing  of  the  emulsions  are  the  same,  and 
toning  baths  suitable  for  one  paper 
will  generally  answer  for  the  other. 

On  a  large  scale  the  white  of  eggs  is 
churned  by  machinery  for  some  time, 
and  then  allowed  to  stand.  It  is  next 
decanted  from  the  stringy  portions, 
filtered,  and  mixed  with  ammonium 
chloride.  Sheets  of  paper  are  floated 
upon  it,  hung  up  to  dry,  and  then 
refloated  and  hung  up  to  drain  from 
the  opposite  end,  thus  receiving  an 
even  layer  of  albumen.  The  paper  is 
then  sensitized  by  another  floating — 
on  a  bath  of  silver  nitrate — which  is 
converted  into  silver  chloride  by  the 
latent  salt  in  the  albumen.  An  albu- 
menate  of  silver  is  also  formed,  which 
is  itself  sensitive. 

Gelatino-chloride  paper  requires  a 
great  deal  more  consideration.  We 
may  regard  the  emulsion  as  containing 
three  principal  agents — the  printing 
salt,  the  intensifier,  and  the  depth  agent. 

The  printing  salt  is  silver  chloride. 
If  we  dissolve  a  crystal  of  silver  nitrate 
in  a  little  distilled  water  in  a  test-tube, 
and  add  a  grain  of  salt  (sodium  chlo¬ 
ride),  shaking  it  up,  we  get  a  white 
precipitate  of  silver  chloride,  which 
sinks  to  the  bottom.  If  we  decant  the 
water  and  spread  this  precipitate  on 
paper  and  leave  it  in  the  window,  we 
shall  find  that  it  soon  turns  to  a  slate- 
blue  colour,  but  will  go  no  further. 
Hence  it  is  obvious  that  we  must  have 
other  agents  to  change  that  colour  to 
the  red-brown  one  sees  in  an  untoned 
print.  A  little  gelatine  solution  mixed 
with  silver  nitrate  will  turn  dark  brown 
in  sunlight,  this  showing  that  a  sensi¬ 


tive  salt  was  formed.  The  nitrate  com¬ 
bined  with  the  gelatine  to  form  what 
we  will  term  silver  gelatinate,  and  a 
mixture  of  this  with  silver  nitrate  acts 
as  the  intensifier.  Paper  coated  with 
the  chloride,  nitrate,  and  gelatinate 
requires  another  salt  present  to  give  it 
vigour  and  to  prevent  it  losing  depth 
in  the  fixing  bath,  and  for  this  purpose 
silver  citrate,  oxalate,  or  tartrate  is 
employed.  (These  are,  of  course,  made 
by  mixing  citrate,  oxalate,  or  tartrate 
with  silver  nitrate.) 

The  following  will  be  found  to  work 
well  for  coating  P.O.P.  :  — 


A — Gelatine  .  150  grs. 

Ammon,  chloride  .  20  ,, 

Barium  chloride .  4 

Distilled  water  .  2  ozs. 

B — Silver  nitrate  .  60  grs. 

Distilled  water  .  1  oz. 

C — Gelatine  .  20  grs. 

Sodium  citrate  .  22  ,, 

Distilled  water  .  1  oz. 

D — Silver  nitrate .  35  grs. 

Distilled  water  .  1  oz. 


The  chloride  and  citrate  are  first 
dissolved  in  the  water,  and  the  gelatine 
then  allowed  to  soak  for  an  hour  in  it. 
The  two  solutions  are  then  heated  on 
a  water  bath,  and  stirred  till  the  gela¬ 
tine  is  dissolved.  Solutions  B  and  D 
are  also  warmed,  and  when  the  four 
are  at  about  120°  Fahr.  B  is  added  to 
A  and  D  to  C,  a  few  drops  at  a  time, 
with  constant  shaking.  Thus  two 
emulsions  are  formed — of  chloride  and 
citrate.  They  are  kept  at  i20°forten 
minutes,  and  then  mixed  and  again 
well  shaken. 

The  chemical  equation 

Ag  NO»  +  NHj  Cl  =  Ag  Ci  +  NH4  NO., 
represents  the  formation  of  silver  chlo¬ 
ride  (Ag  Cl)  from  the  nitrate  and 
ammonium  chloride.  Now,  chemists 
assign  to  each  symbol  Ag,  N,0,  etc., 
a  certain  number  representing  its 
weight  relative  to  a  fixed  standard — 
one-sixteenth  the  weight  of  an  atom  of 
the  gas  oxygen.  Hence  by  substitut¬ 
ing  the  weights  for  their  respective 
symbols  we  can  tell  what  quantity  of 
each  salt  we  must  have  in  order  that 
one  may  completely  react  on  the  other. 
Thus  theoretically  170  grains  of  silver 
nitrate  are  necessary  to  turn  53-5 
grains  of  ammonium  chloride  into 
silver  chloride.  In  making  up  a  for¬ 
mula  for  an  emulsion  we  must  have 
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about  twice  as  much  nitrate  as  the  salt 
employed.  The  former,  however,  does 
not  appear  to  act  on  all  the  chloride 
present,  since  silver  gelatinate  is  formed 
and  some  free  nitrate  always  remains. 

The  paper  may  be  cut  into  sheets 
and  floated  on  a  dish  of  emulsion,  or 
two  sheets  placed  back  to  back  may 
be  drawn  through  it  under  a  glass  rod 
held  in  the  dish  by  the  fingers. 

A  formula  in  which  the  tartrate  is 
employed  is  as  follows  : — 

Gelatine  ................  .  120  grs. 

Amon.  chloride  . . 15  ,, 

Rochelle  salts. ...............  30  ,, 

Distilled  water  . 3  ozs. 

To  which  add 

Silver  nitrate  ..............  60  grs. 

Distilled  water  . 1  oz. 

Distilled  water  is  always  used  to 
dissolve  silver  nitrate,  as  ordinary 
water  contains  chlorides  and  sulphates. 
This  is  easily  seen  from  the  milkmess 
produced  on  dissolving  a  grain  in  water. 

A  collodio-chloride  emulsion  may  be 


prepared  as  follows  : — ■ 

A — Collodion . 12  drs. 

Ether  . .  2  ,, 

Alcohol. ...............  2  ,, 

B — Silver  nitrate  ..........  20  grs. 

Water  and  alcohol. .....  q.s. 

C — Sod.  citrate . 6  grs. 

Strontium  chloride  ....  12  ,, 

Alcohol. ...............  4  drs. 


Mix  C  and  A  and  then  add  B,  well 
shaking.  (A  collodion  emulsion  must 
only  be  applied  to  paper  having  a 
substratum  of  gelatine  and  barium 
sulphate.) 

In  printing,  the  sensitive  salts  of 
silver  are  reduced  in  very  much  the 
same  way  as  silver  bromide  ;  silver 
sub-chlorides  being  formed  and  minute 
quantities  of  metallic  silver,  which 
probably  form  a  nucleus  around  which 
the  reduced  compounds  are  deposited. 

When  printed,  the  paper  must  be 
washed  in  order  to  rid  it  of  free  silver 
nitrate,  which  would  cause  stains  on 
toning.  The  milkiness  of  these  wash¬ 
ings  again  shows  us  the  impurities  in 
ordinary  wafer.  It  is  always  safer  to 
let  the  prints  soak  for  five  minutes  in 
a  five  per  cent,  solution  of  common 
salt  before  toning,  as  this  converts  the 
free  nitrate  into  chloride  of  silver. 
Toning  is  simply  an  electrolytic  pro¬ 
cess  in  which  the  silver  image  becomes 
plated  with  a  very  thin  film  of  gold. 


If  we  were  to  beat  out  an  exceedingly 
thin  sheet  of  gold,  we  should  find  that 
it  is  a  green-purple  by  transmitted 
light,  and  it  is  this  property  which 
produces  “tone”  when  the  gold  is 
deposited  on  the  metallic  portions  of 
the  print. 

It  follows  that  any  metal  that  is 
easily  deposited  from  its  salts  when 
another  metal  is  placed  in  solutions  of 
those  salts  may  be  used  for  toning. 
Hence  a  solution  of  lead  chloride  or 
platinum  chloride  will  tone  just  as 
well  as  gold  chloride.  The  first-named 
salt  is  discarded  owing  to  the  fact  that 
lead  tarnishes  in  the  air.  Platinum  is 
generally  used  in  the  form  of  chloro- 
platinite  of  potassium,  one  grain  of 
which  dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  a 
f  per  cent,  solution  of  nitric  acid  gives 
very  satisfactory  results. 

Gold  chloride  may  be  used  in  com¬ 
bination  with  many  agents,  the  one 
most  commonly  employed  for  P.O.P. 
being  ammonium  sulphocyanide.  It 
is  interesting  to  make  up  a  series  of 
baths  using  borax,  sodium  acetate, 
formate,  phosphate,  etc.,  and  compar¬ 
ing  the  tone  given  by  each  on  prints 
from  the  same  negative. 

T.  Thome  Baker. 


HOW  TO  MAKE 
A  CARBON  TISSUE 
DRYING  BOX. 

ANY  photographers  who  go  in 
for  this  most  fascinating 
process  buy  their  tissues 
■already  sensitized,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  have  no  room  in 
which — after  sensitizing  the  tissues — 
they  can  hang  them  up  to  dry  without 
being  in  fear  and  trembling  all  the 
time  that  something  may  happen  to 
them  ;•  and  as  I  was  in  the  predicament 
mj^self  at  one  time,  I  set  to  work  to 
make  a  drying  box  which  turned  out 
highly  satisfactory,  and,  as  the  making 
of  it.  was  so  simple,  I  thought  some  other 
amateur  might  like  to  do  the  same. 

A  wooden  box,  although  more 
durable,  I  found  would  require  the 
skill  of  a  joiner  to  manipulate,  so  I  got 
a  large  square  stout  cardboard  hat  box, 
measuring  roughly  2'  x  1 P  X  rp. 

This  had  a  lid  which  lifted  off  in  the 
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usual  manner  which  in  the  end  was 
turned  to  account. 

The  first  thought  was  that  of 
ventilation,  and  how  to  get  good  ventil¬ 
ation  without  allowing  any  adtinic  light 
to  enter  the  box,  which  was  overcome 
as  follows  : — 

In  one  of  the  sides  an  incision  was 
made  as  in  fig.  1.  This  flap  was  bent 
up  to  an  angle  of  about  450.  The  size 
of  the  aperture  does  not  matter — I  took 
mine  to  within  an  inch  of  each  side,  and 
one  and  a  half  or  two  inches  deep. 

Over  this  was  pasted  a  piece  of  good 
stout  orange  paper  to  make  a  sort  of 
funnel  arrangement,  which  was  brought 
down  to  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  as  in  fig.  2. 

The  other  side  was  treated  exadtly 
the  same,  only  the  opening  was  put  as 
near  the  top  of  the  box  as  possible, 
say  a  couple  of  inches,  so  that  the  air 
should  not  go  across  only  the  top  or 
bottom  of  the  box. 

This  was  found  to  be  fairly  light¬ 
tight,  but  to  be  doubly  sure  a  piece  of 
orange  paper  was  pasted  down  each 


side,  inside,  the  same  shape  as  the 
funnels  outside.  The  ventilation  part 
of  the  process  was  finished. 

The  box  was  found  to  be  lull  of  holes 
and  joins  that  leaked,  so  some  long 
rolls  of  the  black  paper  that  covers 
spool  films  were  procured,  divided 
down  the  middle,  and  then  each  half 
folded  evenly  and  pasted  all  round, 
and  everywhere  where  any  light  could 
come  in  but  the  front.  For  the  front 
an  extra  piece  of  cardboard  was 
necessary,  just  the  size  of  the  inside 
measurements,  and  in  each  corner  of 
the  box,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from 
the  front,  a  three-cornered  piece  of 
cardboard- was  glued,  as  in  fig.  3,  to 
keep  it  from  falling  inward.  Around 
this  piece  of  cardboard  four  strips  of 
cloth  were  glued  about  two  inches  in 
width  as  in  fig.  4. 

This  piece  of  cardboard  was  placed 
in  first,  the  pieces  of  cloth  turned  over 


the  edges  of  the  box  and  the  lid  placed 
on,  being  held  in  position  by  two  paper 
fasteners  and  a  rubber  ring  at  the  top, 
and  the  same  at  the  bottom  as  in  end 
view  fig.  5. 


Fig.  3-  Fig.  4. 

The  only  thing  now  remaining  was 
the  support  on  which  to  hang  the 
paper  by  American  clips,  which  was 
made  of  several  thin  strips  of  wood 
fitting  into  slots  at  the  top  of  each  side 
of  the  box,  and  the  tissue  drying  box 
was  ready  for  use. 

To  test  same,  a  piece  of  Dekko 
paper  was  placed  under  each  ventilator 
and  the  box  put  in  the  lightest  room 
in  the  house  for  a  whole  day.  A  print 
was  made  on  one  piece  and  both 
developed.  The  print  was  a  very  good 
one,  and  the  unprinted  one  showed  no 
signs  of  fog. 


The  box  was  tested  again  with  an 
unexposed  plate,  which  developed 
without  any  signs  of  fog.  oOAHS 

Anyone  who  cares  to  take  the 
trouble  could  make  the  whole  affair  in 
an  evening  with  very  pleasing  results, 
and  it  is  very  much  better  to  buy  your 
tissues  and  sensitize  them  as  you  want 
them  than  buy  them  already  sensitized, 
as  you  might  not  have  the  opportunity 
of  printing  them  within  the  stipulated 
time. 

The  tissues  can  of  course  be  sensi¬ 
tized  just  before  going  to  bed,  and  the 
box  placed  in  a  room  where  there  has 
been  a  fire  during  the  day,  and  the 
paper  is  ready  for  use  next  day. 

S.  M.  Sydenham. 


The  Old  Palace,  Croydon.  Hector  Maclean, 
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The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers, 
and  their  letters  are  at  all  times  read  with  interest, 
though  it  is  not  as  a  rule  possible  to  reply  to  them  at 
great  length  or  as  fully  as  many  of  them  deserve. 
Suggestions  are  always  welcome,  and  when  practicable 
are  adopted.  Rejected  manuscripts  are  returned  if 
stamps  have  been  enclosed  for  that  purpose.  See 
also  notice  at  head  of  “Answers  to  Correspondents." 
Address  letters — The  Editor,  The  Practical  ami  Junior 
Photographer ,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

CALENDAR. 

May  i — June  2.  Salon  of  Photo  Club  of  Paris.  Sec., 
Paul  Bourgeois,  4,  Rue  des  Mathurins,  Paris. 

July  8 — 13.  Photographic  Convention  of  the  United 
Kingdom  at  Oxford.  Hon.  Sec.  :  F.  A.  Bridge, 
Dalston,  London,  E. 

Photographic  The  almost  universal  use  of 
Copyright  the  half-tone  block  for  pur- 

and  the  Press,  poses  of  illustration,  and  the 
consequent  facility  with 
which  photographs  can  be  reproduced,  has 
brought  grist  to  the  photographer  at  the 
expense  of  the  wood-engraver.  I  heard  not 
long  ago  of  one  well-known  firm  of  photo¬ 
graphers  who  had  made  over  a  thousand 
pounds  in  one  year  out  of  copyright  fees 
alone.  But  this  is,  of  course,  exceptional ; 
and  though  portraits  of  celebrities  always 
command  a  fair  price,  and  the  lucky  man 
who  is  present  with  his  camera  at  some  im¬ 
portant  event  will  reap  a  reward,  in  the 
ordinary  way  photographs  are  not  worth  very 
much  in  the  journalistic  market.  I  was  un¬ 
commonly  amused  to  receive,  not  many  weeks 
ago,  a  letter  from  a  professional  who  enclosed 
a  very  bad  photograph  of  a  child  in  a  most 
unnatural  attitude,  which  he  offered  for  publi¬ 
cation  for  the  modest  sum  of  half-a-guinea. 
If  sent  in  to  any  of  our  competitions  it  would 
not  have  raised  a  certificate,  whilst  our  critic 
would  certainly  have  waxed  wroth  over  its 
faults.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many 
photographers,  amateur  as  well  as  profes¬ 
sional,  place  too  high  a  value  upon  their 
work,  and  the  publisher  of  popular  journals 
or  magazines  often  meets  with  the  most  sense¬ 
less  demands.  Some  of  the  publishers’  troubles 
were  cited  in  The  Publishers'  Circular  a  week  or 
two  back,  an  important  one  being  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  finding  the  author  of  a  print  bearing 
no  name.  This  points  to  the  desirability  of 
every  print  likely  to  be  of  value  being  inscribed 
with  the  author’s  name  and  address  in  some 
way.  If  I  may  suggest  another  desirable 
detail,  it  is  that  every  photograph  that  has 
been  copyrighted  should  be  stamped  with  that 
word  somewhere  on  its  surface.  This  arrange¬ 
ment,  if  enforced,  would  more  fully  protect 
the  photographer,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
would  indicate  to  the  publisher  that  the  print 
had  been  registered,  and  so  provide  him  with 
a  means  of  obtaining  the  photographer’s  name 
and  address. 


Death  Mr.  Henry  Peach  Robinson 

of  Mr.  H  P.  died  at  his  residence,  Win- 
Robinson.  wood,  Tunbridge  Wells,  on 

Thursday,  February  21st. 
The  funeral  took  place  at  the  Tunbridge  Wells 
Cemetery  a  few  days  later,  and  was  attended 
by  a  number  of  well-known  photographers, 
representing  the  Royal  Photographic  Society, 
the  Photographic  Convention  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Tunbridge  Wells  Photographic 
Society,  and  other  bodies.  Mr.  Robinson 
had  been  for  several  months  unable  to  leave 
the  house  owing  to  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  and 
his  death  therefore  was  not  unexpected.  He 
was  seventy-one  years  of  age.  A  short  illus¬ 
trated  account  of  his  life  and  work  will  be 
found  on  page  254.  I  understand  that  a  move¬ 
ment  is  afoot  to  provide  a  suitable  memorial 
to  Mr.  Robinson.  The  Liverpool  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association  have  taken  the  initiative, 
and  no  doubt  their  example  will  soon  be 
followed  by  other  organizations.  What  form 
the  memorial  is  to  take  has  not  yet  been 
suggested. 

The  Lantern  No  one  who  employs  the 
and  lantern  in  connection  with 

Public  Rooms,  lectures  or  entertainments 
can  have  failed  to  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  miserable  provision  of  con¬ 
veniences  for  the  lanternist  in  public  halls, 
chapels,  school-rooms,  etc.,  throughout  the 
country.  Nay,  the  case  is  really  worse  than 
I  have  stated  it,  for  in  most  places  there  is 
absolutely  no  provision  at  all.  A  lanternist 
ought  to  carry  with  him  about  twenty  yards 
of  indiarubber  piping,  a  long  ladder,  stop¬ 
cocks,  a  portable  platform  for  operating 
on,  and  no  one  knows  what  beside,  if  he 
wishes  to  be  prepared  for  all  contingencies. 
It  is  not  at  all  unreasonable  to  expect  every 
public  hall  and  place  of  worship  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  lantern  screen,  but  I  venture  to 
say  that  not  one  in  twenty  possess  this  com¬ 
paratively  cheap  and  most  useful  part  of  the 
lanternist’s  equipment  ;  and  as  for  a  gas-tap 
within  easy  reach,  why  there  is  scarcely  a 
room  where  the  operator  is  not  obliged  to 
go  up  to  the  fanlight,  or  several  yards  away  on 
either  side  to  get  an  inconvenient  connection 
at  some  side  bracket.  The  optical  lantern  is 
not  an  invention  of  the  last  decade,  and  it  is 
quite  time  that  architects  aroused  themselves 
to  the  desirability  of  fitting  halls  up  properly 
for  lantern  displays  in  the  first  instance,  or 
that  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  existing  build¬ 
ings  went  to  the  small  expense  of  providing 
reasonably  in  the  way  of  gas  connections  and 
screens  for  events  which  must  be  of  frequent 
and  increasing  occurrence. 

Amateur  It  is  a  singular  thing  that 

Portraiture.  when  amateurs  go  in  for 

portraiture  they  frequently 
attempt  to  imitate  the  stagey  attitudes  in 
which  second-rate  professional  photographers 
arrange  their  sitters.  The  simple  portrait  is 
a  rara  avis.  The  idea  seems  to  be  to  drag  in 
as  many  inharmonious  accessories  as  possible, 
and  to  put  the  sitter  in  a  position  which  he 
or  she  would  never  assume  in  ordinary  life. 
These  remarks  apply  more  particularly  to  the 
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fair  sex,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see 
photographs  of  a  really  pretty  girl  completely 
spoiled  by  false  expressions  and  unnatural 
attitudes.  These  attitudes  may  be  respectively 
defined  as  the  “chic,”  the  “pseudo-Grecian,” 
and  the  "  ultra-coquettish  ”  or  “  music-hall  ” 

I  venture  to  say  that  the  first  considerations 
in  portraiture  should  be  natural  attitude  and 
natural  expression.  These  are  the  essential 
things,  and  no  degree  of  novelty  either  in  the 
surroundings  or  the  arrangements  can  compen¬ 
sate  for  them.  Let  the  amateur  aim  at  extreme 
simplicity,  and  try  first  of  all  to  get  a  good 
likeness  without  any  of  those  meritricious 
attributes  that  are  the  bane  of  third-rate 
professionalism. 

* 

The  Animated  Probably  no  other  practical 
Picture  issue  of  the  camera  has  done 

more  to  bring  photography 
under  the  eyes  of  the  public  than  the  animated 
picture — a  creation  of  the  past  decade.  Won¬ 
derful  as  the  animated  picture  is  to-day,  I  am 
sure  that  it  is  as  yet  only  in  its  infancy,  and 
that  in  a  year  or  two  we  shall  see  it  in  appli¬ 
cations  and  developments  that  will  prove  more 
and  more  astonishing.  Sensible  people  will 
regret  the  highly  sensational  trend  of  the 
animated  picture  just  now,  especially  the 
bogus  war  scenes,  the  tragedies,  and  other 
events  of  a  vulgar  melodramatic  character, 
which  seem  to  be  produced  just  to  work  upon 
the  feelings  of  the  ignorant.  I  think  some 
protest  ought  to  be  raised  against  frauds  of 
this  kind — the  reproduction  of  special  per¬ 
formances  played  in  some  Parisian  or  New 
York  theatre-studio.  If  it  is  wrong  to  sell  mar¬ 
garine  as  butter,  then  it  is  equally  so  to  pass 
off  incidents  of  war  in  Africa  or  China  as 
"  actually  the  work  of  our  own  photographer- 
correspondent.”  Perhaps  when  this  evil  has 
grown  a  little  greater  the  authorities  may  take 
steps  to  prevent  what  is  really  an  imposition. 
But  apart  from  the  bad  kind  of  sensational  ani¬ 
mated  picture,  there  are  many  other  forms  of 
intense  interest,  because  no  other  art  can 
show  them  with  such  extraordinary  realism. 
And  there  are  also  many  phases  of  life  which 
the  cinematograph  has  not  yet  depicted, 
especially  rural  scenes  and  wild  nature — the 
thunder-storm,  rippling  rivulets,  wind-shaken 
trees,  passing  clouds,  incidents  of  farmwork, 
and  many  similar  scenes  too  numerous  to 
detail  further.  Perhaps,  when  the  public 
have  become  a  little  nauseated  with  sensational 
pictures,  we  shall  see  something  of  the 
pleasanter  and  more  natural  side  of  human 
life. 

*  * 

* 

Portraiture. — “I  always  tell  women,” 
said  a  well-known  photographer,  “  that  they 
ought  to  be  photographed  with  as  few  clothes 
on  as  possible.  I  don’t  mean  by  that  advice 
that  they  should  do  the  least  thing  to  bring 
the  blush  of  shame  to  the  most  modest  cheek. 
I  only  want  them  not  to  make  their  dress  too 
modern  and  characteristic  of  the  styles  of  the 
moment.  Nothing  makes  a  picture  look  so 
very  much  out  of  the  mode  as  some  costume 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  which  may  have 
been  the  smartest  thing  possible  at  that  time. 
But  fashions  change  so  positively  that  few  of 


them  are  tolerable  to  look  at  after  a  decade 
On  the  other  hand,  a  woman  who  has  been 
photographed  with  only  the  head  and  bust 
revealed  will  never  give  any  sign  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  time  in  the  appearance  of  the  picture. 
She  will  not  have  the  antiquated,  out-of-date 
look  that  makes  some  photographs  ridiculous. 
Puffed  sleeves  were  worn  only  five  years  ago, 
but  the  picture  of  a  woman  taken  in  one  of 
these  dresses  is  really  absurd.  Even  greater 
than  the  changes  in  the  style  of  gowns  is  the 
difference  that  comes  in  hats.  Women  who 
had  their  photographs  taken  in  the  style  of 
bonnet  worn  fifteen  years  ago  must  feel  like 
laughing  at  themselves  now.  It  is  for  such 
reasons  as  this  that  I  always  tell  women  who 
want  to  continue  satisfied  with  their  pictures 
that  they  should  have  only  the  head  and 
shoulders  taken,  and  drape  them  with  a  lace 
scarf  or  something  else  that  might  have  be¬ 
longed  to  any  time  or  period,  and  is  not  going 
to  look  absurdly  out  of  fashion  after  a  year 


or  two.  Extremely  simple  dress  sometimes 
may  accomplish  the  same  purpose.  But  the 
light  draping  is  always  more  certain." 

Flash  Light  Cartridges:  An  Inter¬ 
esting  Case. — It  appears  that  an  action  has 
recently  been  brought  against  Messrs.  Kodak, 
Limited ,  by  a  Liverpool  amateur  photographer, 
who  was  successful  in  obtaining  £7  14s.  for 
personal  injuries  he  had  received  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  lighting  with  a  match  the 
contents  of  a  cartridge  of  flash-light  powder. 
The  plaintiff  contended  that  he  had  received 
no  instructions  how  to  use  the  powder  except 
that  he  was  to  light  it.  The  defendants  on 
their  part  stated  that  a  caution  had  been  given, 
and  also  that  the  use  of  flash  powders  was  a 
matter  of  reasonable  and  common  knowledge. 


Portrait  Series  Competition. 
Alph.  Abney  Barron, 


France. 
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That  the  verdict  should  be  given  in  favour  of 
the  plaintiff  seems  to  us  a  most  remarkable 
thing,  and  one  likely  to  lead  to  much  discus¬ 
sion  in  the  future.  On  this  basis  it  would 
seem  to  be  necessary  for  every  dealer  who 
sells  inflammable  powder  of  any  kind  to  use  a 
special  verbal  caution.  If  that  be  so  the  stuff 
is  not  worth  selling.  One  would  think  that 
the  veriest  tyro  would  have  sufficient  know¬ 
ledge  of  magnesium  or  aluminium  powder,  to 
know  that  it  was  inadvisable  to  light  it  with 
any  short  handled  match. 

New  Clubs. — The  following  new  societies 
have  been  formed  during  the  past  month, 
showing  a  state  of  unparalleled  activity  in 
photographic  circles  : — Swansea  Photographic 
Society,  hon.  sec.,  Mr.  C.  H.  Rogers,  33, 
Glanmor Crescent,  Swansea;  Wolverhampton 
Mutual  Photographic  Club,  hon.  sec.,  Mr.  B. 
Williams,  2,  Exchange  Street,  Wolverhamp¬ 
ton  ;  Tewkesbury  Photographic  Society,  hon. 
sec. ,  Mr.  J .  J .  Price,  Bank  House,  Tewkesbury  ; 
Stonehouse  Camera  Club,  hon.  sec.,  Mr. 
Samuel  H.  Paynter,  45,  Admiralty  Street, 
Stonehouse,  Devon ;  Glasgow  Southern 
Photographic  Association,  hon.  sec.,  Mr.  Wm. 
Milroy,  20,  St.  James's  Street,  Kingston, 
Glasgow  ;  Wolverhampton  and  District  United 


Photographic  Society,  hon.  sec.,  Mr.  James 
Gale,  Finchfield  Hill,  Wolverhampton ; 
Bristol  Camera  Club,  hon.  sec.,  Mr.  Fred 
Little,  18,  Narrow  Wine  Street,  Bristol  ; 
Dewsbury  Photographic  Society,  Mr.  W. 
Lumb,  Woodford  Terrace,  Dewsbury  ;  Mor¬ 
peth  and  District  Photographic  Society,  hon. 
sec.,  Mr.  W.  Warner,  11,  Cottingwood  Terrace, 
Morpeth. 
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Attention  seems  to  have  been  awakened 
recently  in  the  photography  of  leaves  and 
grasses.  We  find  a  contributor  in  the  Photo 
Era  explaining  the  utility  of  direct  prints  of 
ferns  and  mosses  obtained  by  contact  in  the 
printing  frame  for  interesting  and  educating 
children  in  schools.  After  making  a  blue 
print  of  any  particular  leaf  or  fern  frond,  the 
boy  or  girl  can  be  set  to  copy  or  trace  it,  and 
so  acquire  a  knowledge  of  form.  Again,  in 
the  Amateur  Photographer ,  a  writer  Mr.  Harry 
D  Gower,  suggests  that  direct  prints  from 
leaves  be  put  in  the  printing  frame  on  POP., 
and  that  the  print  when  fully  toned  and  fixed 
be  again  used  as  a  negative  for  any  number  of 
subsequent  positive  prints  that  may  be  re¬ 
quired.  Such  prints  may  be  used  decoratively 
in  various  ways,  by  being  transferred  to  wood, 
fabric  and  other  surfaces,  which  will  readily 
occur  to  the  ingenious.  Mr.  Gower’s  illustra¬ 
tions  are  very  charming  indeed,  and  will  no 
doubt  lead  many  to  experiment  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  for  themselves. 

Death  by  Potassium  Cyanide. — The  risk 
of  storing  poisonous  liquids  along  with  those 
for  human  consumption  has  received  a  forcible 
illustration  recently,  by  the  death  of  a  young 
schoolmaster  at  Hatfield,  who  was  poisoned 
by  taking  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  silver  and 
cyanide  of  potassium  in  mistake  for  stout. 
He  was  a  teacher  of  physics  and  chemistry, 
and,  being  accustomed  to  take  his  lunch  in  the 
school  premises,  he  kept  stout  in  a  cupboard 
along  with  other  solutions,  using  his  empty 
stout  bottles  for  these  solutions,  and  placing 
upon  them  only  a  small  circular  white  label 
about  the  size  of  a  shilling  piece.  His  death 
was  caused  by  inadvertently  taking  out  the 
wrong  bottle,  and  swallowing  a  considerable 
quantity  before  the  awful  mistake  was  dis¬ 
covered.  He  at  once  ran  to  the  nearest 
chemist’s,  but  reached  there  too  late  ; 
although  an  emetic  was  at  once  administered 
his  death  occurred  within  a  few  moments. 

The  Convention. — The  arrangements  for 
the  1901  Convention  at  Oxford  are  already 
near  completion.  The  opening  ceremony  will 
take  place  in  the  Town  Hall,  where  there  is 
accommodation  for  2,000  persons.  There 
will  be  the  usual  trade  exhibition  of  apparatus 
and  specimens.  The  Mayor  of  Oxford  will 
act  as  host  and  welcome  the  members  to  the 
town.  Excursions  are  arranged  to  Warwick, 
Kenilworth  and  Guy’s  Cliff,  and  Banbury, 
Broughton  and  Compton-Wyniats  ;  also  a 
river  trip  by  special  steamer  through  Iffley, 
Sandford,  Nuneham,  Abingdon,  Clifton- 
Hampden  and  Day's  Lock  to  Dorchester, 
stopping  at  the  most  interesting  points  en  route. 
A  garden  party  will  be  given  by  Sir  William 
J.  Herschel,  Bart.  (President),  at  Littlemore, 
on  the  Wednesday  afternoon.  Intending 
members  should  write  to  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
F.  A.  Bridge,  East  Lodge,  Dalston  Lane, 
London,  N.E. 

Exhibition  of  the  Croydon  Camera  Club. 
— One  of  a  series  of  local  photographic  records 
is  reproduced  on  page  265.  The  original  is 
by  Mr.  Hector  Maclean,  President  of  the 
Croydon  Camera  Club,  and  was  printed  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  last  exhibition.  The  Old 
Palace,  Croydon,  dates  back  some  thousand 
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or  more  years,  the  present  chapel  being  be¬ 
tween  three  and  four  hundred  years  old.  As 
regards  the  recent  exhibition,  we  are  glad  to 
hear  that  it  was  a  great  popular  success,  the 
evening  attendances  being  very  satisfactory. 
The  lantern  shows  were  found  to  be  most 
popular.  Another  huge  attraction  was  Mr. 
W.  H.  Smith’s  oxy-magnesium  portrait  lamp, 
with  which  visitors’  portraits  were  taken 
during  the  evening.  The  demand  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed  exceeded  the  possibilities  of  time,  so 
that  many  were  perforce  disappointed. 

National  Photographic  Record  Asso¬ 
ciation. — It  is  proposed,  in  order  to  further 
the  objects  of  the  Association,  to  elect  hon. 
local  secretaries  who  will  undertake  the  col¬ 
lection  of  photographs  of  interest  and  forward 
them  to  head-quarters.  We  understand  that 
the  London  County  Council  have  promised 
their  support  towards  the  Association,  and 
propose  to  contribute  copies  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  by  their  orders  in  the  London 
district.  The  prints  already  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum,  together  with  those  promised, 
now  amount  to  about  2,000.  Mr.  George 
Scamell,  the  Secretary,  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  anyone  who  will  undertake  local  repre¬ 
sentation.  His  address  is  21,  Avenue  Road, 
Highgate,  London,  N. 

Early  Photographic  Portraits. — At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Newcastle -on -Tyne 
Photographic  Association,  Mr.  Walter  S. 
Corder  gave  a  lecture,  entitled  “Notes  on 
some  Early  Photographic  Portraits."  Several 
examples  were  shown  of  daguerrotype,  calo- 
type,  and  other  early  prints.  Then  followed 
a  number  of  lantern  slides,  portraits  of  the 
fathers  of  photography.  Some  of  the  well- 
known  calotype  negatives  taken  by  the  late 
D.  O.  Hill  were  also  among  Mr.  Corder’s 
exhibits.  To  conclude  with,  the  lecturer  gave 
a  practical  demonstration  of  the  development 
of  a  calotype  negative. 

After  an  intermission  of  two  years,  the 
French  Photographic  Salon,  or  Exhibition  of 
the  Photo  Club  de  Paris,  will  be  held  once 
more,  on  this  occasion  in  the  rooms  of  the 
society  at  44,  rue  des  Mathurins,  Paris.  It 
will  be  opened  from  the  1st  of  May  to  the  2nd 
of  June.  The  French  Salon  is  run  on  very 
similar  lines  to  its  English  namesake,  with 
the  exception  that  each  exhibitor  receives  a 
commemorative  medal  engraved  with  his 
name.  Application  for  entry  forms  should  be 
made  to  the  Secretary,  Photo  Club  de  Paris, 
44,  rue  des  Mathurins,  Paris. 

According  to  the  Morning  Post  a  direct  tax 
on  photographs,  that  is  portrait  photographs, 
is  recommended  as  a  means  of  reducing  the 
budget  deficit.  If  any  attempt  were  made  to 
put  this  into  practice,  we  are  quite  sure  that 
the  photographic  world  would  raise  a  very- 
vehement  protest.  It  would  be  a  ghastly 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  tax 
anything  of  this  kind  when  there  are  so  many 
articles  of  food  that  may  be  termed  luxuries 
at  present  untaxed. 

We  have  received  the  eleventh  annual  report 
of  that  enterprising  photographic  society,  the 
Croydon  Camera  Club.  The  report  gives  a 
list  of  lectures  which  have  been  delivered 


during  the  past  season,  an  account  of  other 
meetings,  and  a  list  of  the  members,  with 
their  addresses.  The  club  room  has  been 
re-decorated  and  improved .  The  cash  balance 
of  this  flourishing  organization  amounts  to 
over  £ 28 . 

Wolverhampton  Photographic  Club. — 
There  are  now  two  clubs  in  the  town,  the 
most  recently  formed  being  the  Mutual  Photo¬ 


graphic.  Preliminary  meetings  have  been 
held,  and  a  course  of  lectures  and  practical 
demonstrations  will  shortly  be  arranged.  The 
Secretary  is  Mr.  B.  Williams,  2,  Exchange 
Street,  Wolverhampton. 

The  Photographic  Art  Journal,  published  at 
Leicester,  is  a  new  production  dealing  more 
particularly  with  the  pictorial  aspect  of  photo¬ 
graphy.  The  first  number  promises  well,  being 
profusely  illustrated  with  contributions  from 
Chas.  E.  Wanless,  J.  Page  Croft,  the  Cadbys, 
W.  R.  Bland,  and  others.  The  price  of  this 
new  journal  is  fourpence. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  The  Photo  Miniature 
for  January,  devoted  on  this  occasion  to  the 
Gum-bichromate  Process.  As  the  literature  of 
this  process  is  by  no  means  profuse,  we 
imagine  that  this  little  work  will  be  welcome, 
especially  as  it  is  embellished  with  sundry- 
reproductions  showing  the  effect  or  appear¬ 
ance  of  gum  prints. 

We  have  received  from  the  Hon.  Sec.  of 
the  Derby  Photographic  Society  a  copy  of 
their  official  calendar  for  1901.  It  is  a  very- 
tasteful  production  bearing  a  platinum  picture 
of  some  flooded  pastures  by  Mrs.  F.  H.  Sandy-. 
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New  Photographic  Society  at  Tewkes¬ 
bury. — In  the  old  town  of  Tewkesbury  organi¬ 
zation  is  the  order  of  the  day  amongst  photo¬ 
graphers,  and  a  thoroughly  active  society  has 
just  been  formed.  The  Secretary  is  Mr.  J.  J. 
Price,  Bank  House,  Tewkesbury.  Photo¬ 
graphers  in  the  district  please  take  note. 

We  have  received  the  Annuaire  for  1900  of 
the  Union  Nationale  des  Societes  Photo- 
graphiques  de  France,  an  illustrated  calendar 
of  photographic  societies,  published  at  1  fr. 
It  is  full  of  illustrations  and  contains  a  list, 
with  officers  and  places  of  meeting,  of  all  the 
photographic  clubs  in  France. 

The  Editor  of  The  Practical  and  Junior 
Photographer  desires  to  announce  that  he  is 
prepared  to  deliver  illustrated  lectures  to 
Photographic,  Literary,  and  other  Societies. 
These  lectures  are  of  a  popular  character. 
A  syllabus  and  terms  will  be  sent  on  applica¬ 
tion  . 

Photographic  Society  in  Swansea. — This 
new  club  has  been  well  supported,  and 
promises  to  be  a  great  advantage  to  the 
members.  All  interested  in  the  locality  should 
communicate  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  C  H, 
Rogers,  33,  Glanmor  Crescent,  Swansea. 

In  the  Austin-Edwards  Monthly  Film  Nega¬ 
tive  Competition  the  prize  camera  for  the 
past  month  has  been  awarded  to  William 
Towell,  Esq.,  Coventry,  for  his  negative 
entitled  “The  Carpenter.” 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  J  E.  Mayall, 
the  well-known  photographer  of  Brighton, 
who  died  at  Lancing  last  month  at  the  mature 
age  of  ninety. 

Wrexham,  a  town  in  North  Wales  of  some 
twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants,  is  without  a 
photographic  society. 


Trade  A  sample  of  the  Thornton 

Specialities  Film  Negative  File  intended 

and  Notices.  for  storing  and  indexing  film 
negatives  is  to  hand  from  the 
Thornton  Film  Co.  It  is  a  convenient  little 
book,  which  fits  into  a  cardboard  case,  and 
intended  to  hold  one  hundred  films.  In 
quarter-plate  the  price  is  2s.  od.  ;  in  half-plate 
3s.  od.  The  same  firm  forward  us  a  recent 
price  list  dated  March  1st,  which  contains  all 
details  of  their  new  goods  up  to  date. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  photo¬ 
graphers  are  purchasing  new  apparatus,  we 
may  venture  to  call  attention  specially  to  the 
Wynne's  Infallible  Exposure  Meter.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  of  meters,  the 
smallest  size  costing  only  7s.  6d.  The  instru¬ 
ment  is  a  thoroughly  practical  one,  and  a 
great  preventative  of  spoilt  negatives  through 
errors  in  exposure.  The  inventor,  Mr.  G.  F. 
Wynne,  of  Wrexham,  is  a  man  of  great 
ingenuity,  the  owner  of  numerous  patents  in 
connection  with  the  separating  and  smelting 
of  lead  ore,  and  a  practical  photographer  of 
no  limited  experience  Prices  and  particulars 
of  the  meter,  and  other  specialities,  may  be 
had  from  the  Infallible  Exposure  Meter  Co., 
Wrexham. 


A  capital  new  idea  from  Messrs.  John  J. 
Griffin  &  Sons  takes  the  form  of  a  series  of 
supplementary  lenses  to  fit  on  to  any  ordinary 
lenses.  These  supplementary  lenses  cost  from 
five  shillings  to  seven  and  sixpence  each  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  particular  nature.  One  can  obtain 
a  telephoto  lens,  a  wide-angle  lens,  a  copy¬ 
ing  lens  and  a  portrait  lens.  All  that  the 
photographer  has  to  do  is  to  put  these  in  front 
of  the  ordinary  rectilinear  or  single  achro¬ 
matic,  and  by  so  doing  his  camera  has  vastly 
additional  scope.  Each  lens  is  fitted  with 
springs,  so  that  an  adjustment  which  can  be 
made  in  a  moment  will  enable  it  to  be  fitted 
to  the  front  of  any  lens  on  the  market.  We 
consider  these  are  distinctly  useful  appliances, 


and  we  strongly  recommend  them  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  photographers  who  at  present 
only  count  one  lens  in  their  kit.  They  supply 
a  need  to  which  we  have  been  frequently 
calling  attention  during  the  last  four  or  five 
years. 

A  most  decided  novelty  is  Metalotype  de¬ 
veloping  paper,  an  invention  of  Brother 
Jonathan,  imported  into  this  country  by  the 
Columbia  Optical  and  Camera  Co.  Prints  on 
this  paper  show,  instead  of  white  portions  of 
the  print,  a  lustre  like  silver.  The  artistic 
school  will  no  doubt  raise  objections  to  this 
style  of  print,  but  for  many  purposes  it  is 
certain  to  be  found  exceedingly  useful.  The 
price  is  reasonable,  and  the  development  is 
simplicity  itself,  amidol  or  metol-quinol  being 
used.  We  should  imagine  that  best  results 
will  be  given  by  moderately  hard  negatives, 
but  the  process  is  applicable  to  all  sorts  of 
negatives.  We  recommend  those  who  like 
novelty  to  give  this  paper  a  trial. 

We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Wrn.  Tylar  for  a 
a  sample  bottle  of  Munn's  Clearing  Solution,  a 
preparation  for  clearing  negatives  and  bromide 
prints  and  POP.  As  applied  to  bromide  prints 
the  effect  is  wonderfully  marked.  A  foggy 
overtoned  print  from  a  thin  negative  can  be 
made  practically  as  good  as  the  best  by 
judicious  application.  Mr.  Tylar  writes  that 
on  receipt  of  sixpence  and  a  stamped  envelope 
he  will  undertake  to  clear  a  specimen  P  O  P 
or  bromide  print  which  any  reader  of  The 
Practical  and  Junior  Photographer  may  care  to 
send  him  for  the  purpose.  This  practical 
illustration  of  the  clearing  solution's  powers 
should  at  all  events  be  convincing. 
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Messrs.  R.  &  J.  Beck  draw  our  attention  to 
a  new  series  of  Beck-Steinheil  Orthostigmats 
which  they  are  about  to  issue.  These  lenses  are 
arranged  to  be  interchangeable.  The  adjacent 
illustration  shows  the  set  of  lenses  in  a  case  as 
supplied.  It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  the 
outfit  is  most  portable  and  convenient.  The 
lenses  are  made  to  suit  either  lantern  size, 
5x4  or  6JX4J  at  proportionate  prices.  In 
each  set  there  are  three  glasses  which  give 
singly  and  in  combination  six  different  foci, 
from,  in  the  case  of  the  quarter-plate,  for 
example,  7 in.  down  to  in.  In  regard  to 
any  difficulty  that  may  occur  with  the  aperture, 
a  reversible  square  tube  or  aperture  ring  is 
supplied  which  slips  over  the  ordinary  lens 
mount,  and  contains  all  the  apertures  for  the 
lens  when  used  as  either  of  the  three  doublets, 
the  aperture  for  the  single  lens  being  increased 
along  one  edge  of  the  aperture  ring,  and  thus 
for  the  doublet  along  the  edge,  so  that  to 
change  from  one  to  the  other  the  ring  is 
simply  reversed.  We  consider  Messrs.  Beck 
have  made  a  very  wise  step  in  introducing 


lenses  in  this  manner,  and  we  hope  their 
efforts  will  be  crowned  with  success.  Natur¬ 
ally  any  instrument  they  turn  out  can  be 
implicitly  relied  upon. 

The  Thornton-Pickard  catalogue  of  photo¬ 
graphic  specialities  for  1901  has  just  been 
issued.  As  usual,  it  is  an  interesting  produc¬ 
tion,  not  only  from  point  of  view  of  an  ordin¬ 
ary  catalogue,  but  because  it  has  many 
numerous  fascinating  pictures  taken  with 
apparatus  made  by  the  Company.  The  cata¬ 
logue  contains  among  other  apparatus  the 
following  new  productions.  A  special  hand- 
camera,  an  iris  shutter,  and  a  tele-photo¬ 
graphic  lens.  The  Thornton-Pickard  Co. 
keep  well  abreast  of  the  times.  From  personal 
experience  of  many  different  forms  of  their 
apparatus,  we  can  confidently  assure  our 
readers  that  anything  purchased  from  them 
can  be  thoroughly  relied  upon. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Houghton  &  Son  have  issued 
a  new  price  list  of  their  special  magazine  hand 


cameras,  and  hand  camera  stands.  The  well- 
known  “Holborn"  pattern  has  been  improved 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  in  particular  with  the 
cheaper  makes,  three  adjustments  of  speed  in 
the  shutter  are  now  available  A  new  pattern 
at  42s.  has  also  been  put  upon  the  market,  and 
we  also  notice  in  the  list  a  gripper  camera 
support,  a  capital  appliance  for  fixing  the 
camera  to  a  chair,  a  table,  or  a  shelf,  for  the 
purpose  of  copying,  etc. 

The  King  of  Portugal  has  ordered  and  been 
supplied  with  a  “  Ruby  ”  camera  and  complete 
outfit,  with  which  His  Majesty  has  expressed 
great  pleasure,  and  the  Thornton-Pickard  Co. 
have  received  a  platinotype  print  of  a  moon¬ 
light  scene  taken  by  the  King  himself  from 
one  of  the  palace  windows  at  1-30  a.m.  The 
company  have  also  supplied  a  12  x  10  "  Ruby 
outfit  to  the  Official  Photographer  of  the 
Viceroy  of  India.  His  Excellency  considers 
it  one  of  the  most  reliable  of  its  kind. 

The  Thornton  Film  Co.  announce  that  the 
prize  of  a  Folding  Camera,  in  their  February 
Competition,  has  been  given  to  Mr 
Stubbs,  of  Broadheath,  for  the  best 
negative  on  a  Thornton  Film.  Cash 
prizes  of  one  guinea  each  have  been 
awarded  as  follows  : — 1st  prize,  Mr. 
A.  Dunn,  of  Wotton-under-Edge ; 
2nd  prize,  Mr.  I.  J.  Paterson,  of 
Glasgow;  3rd  prize,  Mr.  McLean, 
of  Belfast. 

The  Thornton-Pickard  Co.  have 
paid  a  dividend  on  ordinary  shares 
at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  for  the  half 
year  ending  November  30th,  1900. 
They  have  carried  /500  to  the 
reserve  fund  and  ^992  10s.  6d.  to 
the  next  account.  The  directors 
state  that  they  have  every  confi¬ 
dence  in  anticipating  a  good  demand 
for  old  and  new  productions  during 
the  coming  season. 

A  trading  concern,  entitled  the 
Lumiere  North  American  Co.,  is 
asking  for  capital  from  the  public 
with  a  view  of  acquiring  the  right 
to  manufacture  and  sell  Lumiere 
plates  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and 
North  America  The  capital  is  to  be 
/20o,ooo,  and  30,000  £x  shares  are  offered 
for  subscription. 

Messrs.  Kodak,  Ltd. ,  have  declared  Interim 
Dividends  on  their  Preference  and  Ordinary 
Shares  at  the  rate  of  6%  and  10%  per  annum 
respectively,  for  the  quarter  ending  March 
31st,  1901. 

From  the  Watkins  Meter  Co.,  of  Hereford, 
we  have  received  a  list  of  exposure  meters,  and 
otner  specialities,  also  the  latest  edition  of  the 
well-known  plate  speed  card,  issued  by  the 
firm. 

Messrs.  Fuerst  Bros,  send  us  a  copy  of  their 
price  list  for  March,  and  ask  us  to  announce 
that  they  will  be  pleased  to  send  it  to  any 
photographic  dealer  on  receipt  of  his  trade 
card. 

The  Kodak  Co.  now  supply  a  reading  case 
free  to  all  dealers  who  wish  to  file  their 
monthly  trade  circulars. 
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Among  pioneers  of  new  photographic 
apparatus  one  may  certainly  rank  the  firm  of 
A.  E.  Staley  &  Co.,  of  30,  Aldermanbury, 
E.C.  They  are  importers  of  the  choicest 
American  cameras,  lenses  and  otherspecialities. . 
We  went  to  see  their  show  room  recently,  and 
we  were  quite  astonished  at  some  of  the  very 
cheap  and  efficacious  hand  and  stand  cameras 
now  upon  the  market.  The  Ray  series  of 
cameras  are  an  especially  cheap  line,  and  can 
be  highly  recommended  to  amateurs.  For  a 
superior  camera  the  numerous  folding  series 


are  excellent  in  their  way,  especially  the  best, 
that  is  No.  7,  with  a  long  focus  and  reversible 
back  (see  illustration).  One  of  these  cameras 
fitted  with  an  interchangeable  tens  seems  to 
us  to  be  about  the  best  thing  the  sun  artist 
can  have  Those  interested  should  write  for 
price  list. 

From  the  Rotary  Photographic  Co.  we  have 
pleasure  in  acknowledging  samples  of  the  new 
Rotograph  developer,  which  is  supplied  in 
tins  of  various  sizes  from  quarter  lb.,  which 
costs  seven-pence  to  one  lb.,  costing  two 
shillings,  the  latter  making  three  pints  of 
developer  The  developer  is  citrate  of  iron, 
and  is  highly  recommended  for  the  Rotograph 
and  other  bromide  papers,  also  for  plates  and 
films.  The  solution  can  be  used  over  and 
over  again  until  exhausted.  No  clearing  bath 
is  necessary  provided  the  prints  are  washed 
after  development  and  before  fixing.  The 
developer  is  certain  to  be  popular,  and  it  is 
exceedingly  convenient,  effecting  a  considerable 
saving  of  time  in  weighing,  mixing,  etc. 
Excellent  tones  and  absolute  freedom  from 
stain  are  among  its  good  qualities.  Tenpence, 
we  believe,  will  pay  for  a  sample  tin  by  post. 
We  strongly  advise  our  readers  to  give  the 
developer  a  trial.  The  address  of  the  Rotary 
Photographic  Co.  is  23,  Moorfields,  E.C. 

The  Velox  Printing  Outfit  is  one  of  Messrs. 
John  J.  Griffin  &  Sons’ latest  productions.  It 
comprises  a  packet  of  paper,  a  packet  of 
developer,  an  acid  fixing  cartridge,  and  an 
envelope  containing  bromide  of  potassium, 
and  a  pad  of  cotton  wool.  Full  instructions 
accompany  the  outfit 

A  list  of  chemicals  is  to  hand  from  J.  E 
Lockyer 

©b c  junior  Salon. 

Next  Month,  we  shall  announce  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  our  August  Double  Number,  The 
Junior  Salon 


©iu*  l|>ri3es. 

Notice. — Winners  of  Prizes  or  Certificates  in  this 
column  are  eligible  to  become  Members  of  the  Practical 
and  Junior  Photographer  Postal  Club ,  of  which  par¬ 
ticulars  are  frequently  given  elsewhere. 

Portrait  Series  Competition.  -The 
prize  is  awarded  to  Alph.  Abney  Barron, 
Echinghen-Par-Pont-de-Brigues,  Pas-de-Cal- 
ais,  France,  and  certificates  to  Hermann  Lea, 
Loughtonhurst,  West  Cliff  Gardens,  Bourne¬ 
mouth ;  Mrs.  Vollum,  “Vendale,”  Dowsett 
Avenue,  Southend-on-Sea;  and  Percy  Coles, 
Springfield  House,  Edgeley,  Stockport.  This 
competition  has  been  excellently  supported 
and  has  proved  extremely  interesting.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  it,  one  does 
get  a  very  much  better  idea  of  an  individual's 
personality  when  one  has  half-a-dozen  different 
counterfeit  presentments  to  look  at.  Many  of 
the  entries  fulfil  their  purpose  very  well  indeed, 
and  it  was  really  extremely  difficult  to  award 
the  prize  when  the  sorting  had  got  down  to 
the  last  dozen  sets  or  so.  We  must  say, 
however,  that  we  think  the  best  grasp  of  a 
person’s  looks  and  personality  is  got  when  a 
full-length  figure  is  taken.  A  number  of 
the  competitors  in  this  contest  have  gone  in 
purely  for  heads,  taken  three-quarter,  profile, 
full  face,  etc.  This  is  all  very  well  and 
good,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  give  quite  as 
much  for  us  to  get  hold  of,  as  it  were,  as  when 
the  model  is  portrayed  from  top  to  toe  In 
the  prize  picture,  as  will  be  seen,  the  entire 
young  lady  has  been  photographed  in  each 
separate  case,  and  under  different  surround¬ 
ings.  We  see  her  first  in  a  state  of  re¬ 
pose,  seated,  and  afterwards  in  different 
phases,  until  we  finish  with  a  seashore 
picture.  We  grasp  her  character  almost 
immediately  from  this,  and  one  can  be  assured 
that  she  is  a  lively  happy  lass,  of  which  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  be  certain  if 
only  one  likeness  of  her  had  been  submitted. 
With  regard  to  the  certificate  efforts  they  are 
nearly  as  good  as  the  prize  winning  set,  but 
in  the  case  of  the  large  mosaic  by  Mr.  Percy 
Coles,  where  thirteen  portraits  are  given, 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  artificiality,  and 
the  fancy  dress  does  not  enable  us  to  grasp  the 
lady’s  real  character  so  well  as  if  she  had  been 
in  her  usual  garments  Mr.  Hermann  Lea 
has  photographed  head  and  shoulders  only  in 
several  positions,  and  his  work  certainly  gives 
one  a  better  notion  of  the  sitter  than  one 
photograph  would,  but  still,  as  we  have  said 
before,  heads  and  shoulders  do  not  allow  the 
full  character  to  be  shown.  Mrs.  Vollum’s 
contribution  consists  of  portraits  printed  by- 
means  of  a  vine  leaf  mask,  that  is,  the  top  of 
the  print  is  taken  up  by  a  large  leaf,  while  the 
grapes  receive  the  portraits.  The  vine  leaf 
itself  will  do,  but  the  nasty  white  branches 
and  horribly-  over-sized  grapes  are  ridiculous ; 
but  the  notion  is  not  bad  and  the  novelty-  of  it 
has  carried  off  a  certificate.  Amongst  the 
other  entries  we  find  a  good  many  which  are 
extremely  pleasing,  and  only  regret  that  space 
forbids  our  mentioning  them  individually. 
One  or  two  full-length  sets  were  certainly 
superior  from  the  "characteristic”  point  of 
view  to  the  certificate  winners’  work,  but,  alas, 
bad  technique  threw  them  out  of  court  We 
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should  like  to  point  out  that  hardly  one  of  the 
contestants  has  done  the  thing  which  we 
ourselves  should  have  done  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  that  is,  photographed  the  sitter  in  all 
sorts  of  costumes,  say,  for  instance,  outdoor, 
afternoon  and  evening  dress,  etc.  We  should 
very  much  like  to  have  seen  something  of 
this  sort,  but  we  have  been  doomed  to 
disappointment. 

Funny  Photograph  Competition. — The 

prize  is  awarded  to  Harold  Gundry,  Elmcroft, 
Beckenham,  Kent,  and  certificate  to  Arthur 
Ashe,  27,  Elm  Grove  Road,  Barnes,  Surrey. 
We  really  think  this  is  the  very  worst  com¬ 
petition  we  ever  had,  and  it  appears  to  us  that 
humour  is  almost  dead  so  far  as  photographers 
are  concerned.  The  prizewinning  picture, 
the  Golly wog  getting  his  photograph  taken,  is 
certainly  rather  funny,  while  the  expression 
on  the  sick  bow-wow’s  face  in  Mr.  Ashe’s  effort 
calls  forth  a  smile.  With  the  exception  of 
these  two,  however,  there  was  not  a  single 
entry  which  would  provoke  the  faintest  trace 
of  mirth,  even  in  a  Mark  Tapley.  Photo¬ 
graphers  should  recollect  that  there  is  no  true 
humour  in  a  hideous  grin,  and  that  "  to  make 
faces”  is,  as  the  old  steward  remarked  in 
”  Ruddigore,”  "merely  rude."  We  do  not 
think  we  shall  have  another  contest  of  this 
kind  for  some  time,  but  in  case  we  should 
re-open  it,  we  trust  our  remarks  will  be  taken 
to  heart,  and  when  next  we  ask  for  something 
humorous,  we  shall  not  have  mere  samples  of 
buffoonery  sent. 

Descriptive  Essay  Competition.  —Few 
people  seem  to  excel  in  more  than  one 
direction,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  essays  and 
photographs  received  for  this  competition. 
Good  essayists  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  do 
much  that  is  satisfactory  in  regard  to  photo¬ 
graphs,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  good  photo¬ 
graphs  are  rarely  accompanied  with  an  essay 
of  more  than  very  ordinary  merit.  On  these 
grounds  a  large  number  of  competitors  have 
necessarily  been  put  on  one  side,  and  there 
remains  but  a  very  small  handful,  six  in  all, 
who  were,  as  the  expression  goes,  "in  the 
running.”  After  carefully  considering  the 
pros  and  cons  of  these  six,  we  came  to  the 
decision  that  two  were  entitled  to  a  first 
position,  and  that  these  two  were  practically 
equal  in  merit.  We  have  decided,  therefore, 
to  divide  the  guinea  between  them,  and  give 
10s.  6d.  to  each.  The  fortunate  competitors 
are  Miss  M'Lauchlan,  9,  Melville  Crescent, 
Edinburgh,  and  Arthur  Smith,  171,  Barker- 
house  Road,  Nelson,  Lancs.  To  the  other 
four  we  give  certificates,  their  names  and 
addresses  are  as  follows  : — Miss  E.  M.  Craig, 
Blounts  Court,  near  Reading  ;  Miss  Ethel  M. 
Barrows,  Ferndale,  Harborne  Road,  Edgbas- 
ton,  Birmingham;  M.  Dillon,  23,  Ernest 
Street,  Crewe,  and  H.  F.  Taylor,  n,  Man¬ 
chester  Street,  Liverpool.  As  to  the  remain¬ 
der  who  are  nowhere,  we  may  point  out  for 
their  edification  and  assistance  on  future 
occasions,  that  their  essays  on  the  whole  read 
far  too  much  like  guide-book  information,  and 
that  their  photographs,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  are  exceedingly  commonplace.  We 
say  with  one  or  two  exceptions  because  there 
are  perhaps  two  competitors  whose  photo¬ 


graphs  are  above  the  average,  and  with  a 
little  more  attention  and  arrangement  about 
the  literary  part  of  their  work  they  might 
have  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  upper  six.  We 
may  have  an  essay  competition  again  before  very 
long  for  the  special  reason  that  we  are  desirous 
of  encouraging  the  friendship  between  camera 
and  pen.  They  can  do  so  much  for  each  other 
that  they  ought  to  be  brought  together  much 
more  often  than  they  are  at  present.  We 
should  like  for  instance,  to  suggest  that  our 
readers,  when  they  put  their  photographs  into 
an  album,  should  not  let  the  matter  stop  there, 
but  go  further  and  add  little  written  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  places  they  have  visited,  in  order 
to  make  the  album  more  really  useful  and 
interesting  as  time  goes  by.  We  do  not  know, 


of  course,  but  possibly  someone  has  carried 
out  that  idea  already.  If  this  should  meet  his 
eye,  perhaps  he  will  let  us  look  at  the  album, 
that  we  may  point  out  more  fully  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  system  to  others.  Both  the  essays 
will  be  published,  we  give  Mr.  Smith’s  first. 


Woodland  Competition. — We  otter  a  prize  of 
10s.  6d.  for  the  best,  and  5s.  for  the  second  best  pidtorial 
photograph  showing  a  woodland  scene  at  any  time  of 
the  year,  spring,  summer,  autumn,  or  winter  ;  under  the 
effedt  of  mist,  of  frost,  at  early  morn  or  midday,  just  as 
the  reader  may  choose  for  himself.  The  prints  in  this 
casemust  be  mounted.  Pointsweshall  consider  are  thefol- 
lowing  : — Gracefulness  of  principal  objedts,  softness  and 
truth  to  nature  of  general  effect,  absence  of  halation  and 
spottiness,  presence  of  due  amount  of  atmosphere, 
judicious  seledtion  of  printing  process  and  tint  of  print 
to  suit  the  subjedt,  judicious  seledtion  of  tint  of  mount 


Portrait  Series  Competition. 
Alph.  Abney  Barron, 


France. 
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to  harmonize  or  contrast  properly  with  the  print.  The 
competition  closes  April  25th.  The  coupon  was  given  in 
the  February  number. 

Girl  Combing  her  Hair  Competition.  —We  offer 
a  prize  of  10s.  6d.  for  the  best,  and  5s.  for  the  second 
best  photograph  of  a  young  girl  combing  or  brushing  her 
hair.  The  subjedf  may  be  either  sitting  or  standing,  or 
in  any  graceful  attitude.  The  important  point  to  con¬ 
sider  is  the  position  of  the  arms  and  the  head.  The 
majority  of  girls  fall  into  a  very  graceful  attitude  when 
going  through  this  every-day  performance,  but  if  too 
much  fuss  is  made  about  the  posing,  the  naturalness  of 
the  attitude  will,  of  course,  vanish.  As  regards  costume, 
we  do  not  propose  to  fix  any  hard  and  fast  line,  but  a 
certain  amount  of  deshabille  is  desirable.  The  competi¬ 
tion  closes  April  25th.  The  coupon  was  given  in  the 
February  number. 

Backyard  Portrait  Competition. — Almost  anyone 
can  take  a  good  portrait  under  ideal  conditions,  with 
backgrounds,  or  in  a  studio.,  or  in  some  room  where  the 
lighting  is  suitable,  but  comparatively  few  can  make 
anything  out  where  they  are  obliged  to  take  the  portrait 
jn  the  ordinary  backyard.  We  have,  however,  a  certain 


Copied  Pictures  Competition. — This  is  an  entirely 
new  idea.  We  offer  a  prize  of  one  guinea  for  the  best 
colledlion  of  copied  pictures,  of  any  kind.  Copying 
pictures  by  different  processes  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
applications  of  the  camera,  but  it  is  one  practised  to  a 
surprisingly  small  extent  by  the  amateur  photographer. 
He  does  not  appear  to  realize  how  very  easy  it  is  to 
take  any  engraving  or  print  in  book  or  periodical,  and 
in  a  few  moments  make  an  excellent  reproduction  of  it, 
small  or  large,  as  may  be  required.  We  do  not  mean 
that  the  competitor  should  attempt  to  specially  copy 
valuable  oil  paintings,  or  anything  of  such  an  ambitious 
character.  What  we  want  him  to  do  is  to  copy  pictures 
which  interest  him,  or  which  refer  to  some  study  or 
hobby  he  is  following  at  the  time.  For  example,  if  a 
man  be  interested  in  poets,  he  may  endeavour  to  collect 
a  series  of  portraits  ;  if  he  inclines  to  the  works  of  the 
novelist,  then  he  will  be  wise  to  prepare  portraits  of  his 
favourite  authors.  One  may,  for  further  example,  copy 
a  series  of  book  plates,  or  line  engravings,  quaint  old 
prints  from  books  issued  early  in  the  century  ;  pictures 
illustrating  fairy  tales,  and  no  end  of  other  things  accord¬ 
ing  to  individual  tastes.  We  believe  this  will  be  one  of 
the  best  competitions  we  have  ever  had,  and  as  it  will 


amount  of  faith  in  the  backyard,  and  fully  believe  that 
with  a  little  scheming  very  presentable  portraits  can  be 
taken  under  the  restrictions  imposed  by  that  environ¬ 
ment.  We  offer  a  prize  therefore  of  10s.  6d.  for  the 
besr,  and  5s.  for  the  next  best  photograph  taken  in  a 
backyard.  Any  sort  of  subject,  old  or  young,  and  either 
full  length,  three-quarter  length,  or  head  only,  just  as  the 
competitor  likes.  The  point  we  shall  consider  is 
whether  the  photographer  has  made  the  best  of  the 
circumstances.  The  competition  closes  May  25th.  The 
coupon  was  given  in  the  March  number. 

Old-Fashioned  Cottage  Competition.  —We  offer 
a  prize  of  15s.  in  books  selected  from  the  catalogue  of 
Percy  Lund,  Humphries  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  the  best  photo¬ 
graph  of  an  old-fashioned  cottage  or  cottages,  preferably 
with  figures,  but  the  photograph  will  not  necessarily  be 
disqualified  if  it  should  contain  no  human  interest.  This 
competition  should  appeal  to  all  kinds  of  readers  equally, 
it  gives  the  novice  an  excellent  opportunity,  and  yet  the 
skilled  photographer  will  find  abundant  scope  in  it.  The 
competition  closes  May  25th.  The  coupon  was  given  in 
the  March  number. 


Funny  Photograph  Competition.  Prize  Picture. 
Harold  Gundry.  "A  Fair  Sitter.”  Beckenham. 


involve  the  sending  of  a  considerable  number  of  prints, 
we  propose  to  make  an  exception  in  this  case,  and  return 
them  to  all  readers  who  send  stamps  for  that  purpose, 
except,  of  course,  the  set  which  receives  the  prize.  The 
competition  closes  June  25th.  The  coupon  is  given  in 
the  present  issue. 

Boat  Competition.  —A  prize  of  10s.  for  the  best,  and 
5s.  for  the  second  best  picture  in  which  a  boat  or  boats 
form  an  important  element.  We  do  not  restridt  the 
competitor  to  yachts,  or  rowing  boats,  or  any  specific 
kind  of  craft.  We  will  allow  him  even  to  include 
steamers,  though  we  think  he  will  do  better,  as  a  rule, 
without  them.  The  competition  closes  June  25th  The 
coupon  is  given  in  the  present  issue. 

Photograph  with  Yrerse  Competition. — To  take 
a  good  photograph  is  one  thing,  to  give  it  an  appropriate 
title  is  another,  and  the  demand  for  titles  is  so  great 
now-a-days,  that  one  seldom  sees  one  which  is  not 
hackneyed.  The  objedt  of  this  competition  is  not  exadtly 
to  secure  new  titles,  but  to  fit  a  verse  or  a  shorter 
extradt  from  some  poet  with  the  pidfure.  The  prize 
will  be  given  for  a  good  pidture  and  a  good  verse  to 
illustrate  it,  the  better  the  connection  between  the  two, 
that  is  to  say,  the  better  the  verse  fits  the  picture,  the 
more  likely  the  competitor  will  be  to  receive  the  award. 
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The  prize  is  ids.  6d.  for  the  best,  and  5s.  for  the  second 
best.  The  competition  closes  July  25th.  The  coupon 
will  appear  in  the  May  issue. 

Passe-partout  Competition. — We  have  explained 
many  times  now  during  the  last  few  months,  hew  the 
passe-partout  method  of  mounting  is  accomplished,  and 
although  it  will  be  a  little  troublesome  to  send  photographs 
under  glass  by  post  or  rail,  we  have  resolved  to  try 
what  can  be  done  in  this  way,  to  ascertain  how  far  our 
readers  are  successful  in  framing  prints  by  this  method. 
We  offer  therefore  a  prize  of  one  guinea  for  the  best 
photograph  framed  in  a  passe-partout.  Quality  in  the 
pidture  will  count,  but  the  ex  aft  style  adopted  in  mount¬ 
ing,  that  is  to  say,  the  tint  of  the  mount  and  of  the 
binding,  and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  completed 
pidture  will  be  even  more  important  than  the  merits  of 
the  print  itself.  We  make  an  exception  from  our  usual 
conditions  in  this  case,  and  will  return  all  passe-partouts, 
carefully  packed  in  the  same  boxes  in  which  they  are 
sent,  provided  stamps  or  a  remittance  have  been  en¬ 
closed.  The  one  receiving  the  award  will,  of  course,  be 
retained.  The  competition  closes  July  25th.  The  coupon 
will  be  given  in  the  May  issue. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pidtures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  if  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate  coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the 
print  by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address 
and  other  particulars. 

Space  is  provided  for  a  nom-de-plume,  if  competitors 
wish  to  employ  one,  but  in  any  case  the  full  name 
and  address  must  be  given,  which,  however,  will  usually 
not  be  published  unless  the  competitor  receives  an 
award. 

Photographs  should  be  addressed,  to  The  Editor, 
The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer ,  The  Country 
Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not  later  than  the 
specified  dates  to  be  in  time  for  the  succeeding  com¬ 
petition. 

The  pripts,  manuscripts,  etc.,  sent  in  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable  either 
in  the  Critical  Column,  or  in  the  illustrated  articles,  or 
otherwise.  In  no  case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be 
returned,  except  where  expressly  stated. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor's  own  work, 
and  may  be  any  size,  but  they  are  preferred  not  larger 
than  whole-plate.  1  hey  need  not  be  mounted. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  asiy  date. 


A  contributor  to  The  Amateur  Photographer 
suggests  the  following  method  of  producing 
blue-tinted  lantern  slides,  suited  for  sea 
pictures  and  moonlight  effects  : — Take  an 
ounce  of  fine  gelatine  (Nelson’s  No.  1  is, 
perhaps,  equal  to  any  on  the  market},  and 
steep  it  in  clean,  water  until  soft,  then  place  it 
on  a  clean  towel,  and  squeeze  the  water  out. 
Repeat  this  process,  and  then  dissolve  the 
gelatine  in  a  pint  (20  ounces)  of  hot  water, 
finally  filtering  the  .solution.  Carefully  clean 
the  glasses  which  are  to  be  used,  so  that  no 
grease  or  dirt  remains;  the  size  of  'these 
glasses  should,  of  course,  be  3JX3J  inches. 
The  gelatine  should  then  be  heated  until  a 
temperature  of  from  no°  to  130°  Fahr.  is 
obtained,  when  the  glasses  are  coated  after 
the  maimer  of  varnishing  a  negative,  and 


laid  on  a  clean  marble  or  glass  slab,  placed 
horizontally  and  level.  Whenever  the  gela¬ 
tine  coating  has  become  stiff  enough  not  to 
run,  set  up  on  edge  to  dry.  The  sensitizing 
solution  is  next  made.  Dissolve  ammonio- 
citrate  of  iron,  seven  drachms,  in  four  drachms 
of  water.  Dissolve  also  ferrideyanide  of 
potassium  (red  prussiate),  five  drachms,  in 
four  drachms  of  water.  These  solutions  are 
then  mixed  and  filtered,  and  the  prepared 
plates  are  immersed  in  the  resulting  mixture 
for  four  or  five  minutes,  taking  extreme  care 
that  no  air-bubbles  are  formed.  Now  set 
them  up  to  dry,  after  which  they  are  ready 
for  printing.  They  should  be  exposed  to 
bright  daylight  until  the  shadows  of  the 


subject  show  a  decided  bronzing.  The  plates 
only  require  washing  in  plain  water,  when  a 
bright  blue  image  will  be  developed.  Dry, 
mask,  and  mount,  as  in  the  usual  way. 

Brown  Tones  on  Royal  Bromide  Paper. — 
A  contributor  to  a  recent  number  of  Photography 
suggests  an  alternative  process  to  hot  hypo  for 
toning  Royal  bromide  paper.  His  method  is 
as  follows : — “Bleach  the  thoroughly  fixed, 
washed,  and  hardened  (preferably  with  for¬ 
malin)  prints  in  a  solution  of  mercury  bi¬ 
chloride  (strength  immaterial,  I  use  saturated 
solution),  to  every  six  ounces  of  which  has 
been  added  one  dram  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  paper  is  next  washed  for  an  hour,  though 
I  often  curtail  the  time  considerably,  and  no 
stains  ever  occur.  After  this  good  wash,  re¬ 
develop  the  prints  in  a  weak  solution  of 
sodium  carbonate,  say  one  dram  or  less  of  soda 
to  ten  ounces  of  water.  A  very  weak  bath  is 
all  that  is  necessary,  while  a  strong  one  will 
soften  the  gelatine,  without  advantage  as  to 
speed  in  development,  which  occupies  only  a 
few  seconds.  Patchy  tones  need  not  be  feared 
through  prints  touching  each  other,  because 
when  they  are  separated  development  will 
proceed  and  “go  so  far  and  no  farther.” 
Another  short  wash  to  free  the  paper  from 
the  soda  completes  the  operation. 

To  Recognise  Incorrect  Exposure. — 
Beginners  sometimes  have  a  difficulty  in 
settling  in  their  own  minds  whether  a  negative, 
which  yields  an  unsatisfactory  print,  is  over 
or  underexposed.  The  following  guide  may 
be  taken  as  being  correct  for  pyro-developed 
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negatives  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  :  Hold 
the  negative  film  side  uppermost,  so  that  the 
light  falls  at  an  angle  on  the  film,  and  placing 
a  dark  substance,  such  as  a  black  coat  sleeve, 
underneath,  note  whether  a  positive  picture 
can  be  seen  on  the  film.  Now  turn  the  plate 
over,  so  that  the  glass  side  is  uppermost,  and 
note  whether  one  can  be  seen  on  this  side  also. 
If  it  can  be  seen  on  the  film  side  and  not  on 
the  glass,  then  the  negative  is  underexposed  ; 
if  on  the  glass  side  and  not  on  the  film,  then 
it  is  overexposed  ;  if  on  both  or  neither,  the 
exposure  has  been  about  corrrect.  By  a 
positive  picture,  we  mean  one  in  which  the 
sky  appears  lighter  than  the  landscape,  the 
collar  and  face  in  a  portrait  lighter  than  a 
dark  dress,  and  so  on. 

Developing  P.O  P. —  The  prints  should 
only  be  faintly  printed,  and  then  immersed, 
without  washing,  in  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
potassium  bromide  for  fifteen  minutes,  then 
washed,  and  developed  with  the  following  : — 
No.  1 . 

Hydroquinone .  1  oz.  or  12  5  g. 

Sodium  sulphite .  1  oz.  or  12  5  g. 

Sulphurous  acid .  J  oz.  or  6  25  g. 

Dist.  water  to  make  80  ozs.  or  1,000  c.c. 

No.  2. 

Potassium  bromide.  .  7.\  ozs.  0^125  g 

Liq.  Ammonia  (880)  ....  180  m.  or  25  g 

Or,  carbonate  of  soda  ....  2  ozs.  or  25  g. 

Distilled  water  to  . .  80  ozs.  or  1,000  c.c. 
For  use,,  mix  in  equal  parts,  and  apply  to  the 
print  till  the  image  is  well  visible  everywhere 
except  the  details  in  the  very  highest  lights, 
then  wash  for  an  hour  in  running  water,  and 
tone  in  the  sulphocyanide  bath. 

The  Use  of  Figures  in  Landscape. — There 
is  no  more  certain  test  of  a  cultivated  taste 
than  that  displayed  by  the  right  or  wrong  use 
of  figures  introduced  in  landscape.  The 
following  considerations  show  the  great  im¬ 
portance  of  the  subject. — (1)  Figures,  when 
properly  introduced,  may  be  made  to  yield 
the  suggestion  of  life  or  of  movement.  In  the 
one  case  we  have  an  appeal  to  human  sympa¬ 
thies,  in  the  second  to  human  experience  and 
intelligence.  (2)  By  their  costume,  etc.,  they 
may  help  to  fix  the  time,  locality,  or  point  to 
some  special  feature  of  interest.  (3)  By  their 
action,  position,  etc.,  they  may  help  to  convey 
the  sentiment  of  the  scene,  tell  the  story, 
explain  the  position.  (4)  They  materially 
assist  by  giving  scale,  and  so  help  in  forming 
the  conceptions  of  space,  distance,  and  atmos¬ 
phere.  (5)  They  may  be  made  of  great  use 
to  balance  a  line  or  mass,  or  to  accentuate  or 
hide  a  point,  to  connect  different  parts. 

Dense  Skies. — In  printing  clouds  into 
landscapes  from  separate  negatives  it  is  most 
essential  that  the  sky  on  the  landscape  nega¬ 
tive  should  be  sufficiently  dense  as  to  allow 
little  or  no  light  to  pass.  A  reliable  method 
of  obtaining  this  density  is  to  commence  de¬ 
velopment  with  the  normal  reducer  and  a 
small  amount  of  accelerator,  but  with  a  large 
proportion  of  bromide.  This  will  develop  the 
high-lights  only,  and  the  development  should 
be  continued  until  the  sky  is  sufficiently  dense, 
tilting  the  dish  should  any  lights  appear  in 
the  foreground.  Any  details  encroaching  on 


the  sky  line  will,  with  the  landscape,  be  kept 
clear  by  the  action  of  the  bromide  The  sub¬ 
sequent  application  of  a  normal  developer 
without  bromide  will  complete  development 
of  the  landscape. — Photography. 

Table  of  Shutter  Speeds. — The  follow¬ 
ing  is  an  approximate  table  of  speeds  to  which 
the  shutter  should  be  adjusted  for  different 


moving  objects  : — 

Man  walking  .  1- 

iso  seconds 

Tennis  player .  1-200  to  1-400  ,, 

Vaulter  . 

1-400  ,, 

Jumper  . 

I-4OO 

Horse  walking . 

1-200  ,, 

Horse  running  (direct)  . 

1-500  ,, 

Horse  running  (right  angles) 

I -IOOO 

Man  running  (direct) . 

I-4OO  , , 

Man  running  (right  angles)  .  . 

I-IOOO 

Football  players  and  kindred 

sports  . 

1-800  ,, 

To  Remove  Silver  Stains. — Make  a  5% 
solution  of  potassium  cyanide,  and  saturate  a 
pad  of  cotton  wool  and  rub  the  spots. gently, 
and  immediately  allow  the  tap  to  run  over 
them.  Repeat  this  operation  two  or  three 
times  till  the  spots  disappear 


In  this  column  vve  criticise  the  work  ot  amateurs,  and 
reproduce  especially  good  or  especially  bad  examples, 
pointing  out  the  faults  or  the  beauties.  The  prints  must 
be  sent  flat,  accompanied  by  threepence  in  stamps,  the 
package  marked  “  The  Critic  ”  on  the  outside,  the 
name  and  address  of  sender  being  written  on  the 
necessary  coupon  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print.  The 
Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  prints.  “  The  Critic" 
coupon  must  be  cut  from  the  current  number  of 
The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer,  and  is  only  avail¬ 
able  up  to  the  date  specified.  A  special  coupon  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  Foreign  and  Colonial  readers  available  for 
“The  Critic"  of  any  date.  Foreign  stamps  will  be 
accepted  if  their  value  is  equivalent  to  the  English  ones. 
We  trust  that  all  who  really  wish  to  gain  improvement, 
both  artistically  and  technically,  will  avail  themselves  of 
this  column,  which  has  been  of  great  use  to  a  large 
number  of  amateurs  since  its  commencement  in  1895, 
under  the  title  of  “  The  Critical  Column."  The  advice 
of  friends  who  are  perhaps  afraid  of  saying  anything 
which  may  be  likely  to  offend  is  not  to  be  relied  upon, 
and  a  candid  critique  from  those  who  have  no  personal 
interest  in  the  artist  is  of  very  great  use  indeed. 

Special  Notice.  —  Those  who  desire  a  special 
criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for  its 
appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  criticism  of 
equivalent  length  by  post  within  a  few  days,  pointing 
out,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  faults  of  the  pidhire,  and  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  in  future.  For  this  no 
coupon  is  required,  but  name  of  sender  should  be 
written  on  back  of  each  photograph.  We  also  reserve 
the  right  to  reproduce  any  of  the  photographs  sent 
in  for  this  purpose  should  they  sufficiently  “point  a 
moral."  Address  letters,  The  Editor  of  The  Practical 
and  Junior  Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Aibsa. — With  a  good  sky  printed  in  this 
would  be  charming  It  loses  much  of  its 
effect,  however,  at  present  through  the  blank 
top  left-hand  corner.  Fleecy  clouds  are  the 
sort  required,  as  they  suggest  mist  coming  on. 


S.  D.  M. — Over  and  over  again  we  have 
remarked  that  two  paths  in  one  picture  were  a 
mistake.  Here  is  a  case  in  point.  The  artist 
selected  a  pretty  spot,  or  rather  two  pretty 
spots,  and  being  greedy  he  took  them  both  at 
once,  with  the  usual  result — failure.  If  readers 


of  this  column  will  divide  the  reproduction  into 
two  equal  parts,  they  will  see  at  a  glance  what 
we  mean.  Both  on  the  left  end  and  the  right 
we  find  a  couple  of  really  pleasing  composi¬ 
tions,  especially  when  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  is  trimmed  away  from  the  bottom. 

Novice. — This  requires  a  good  half-inch  off 
the  bottom,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  off  the 
sky,  then  you  must  print  in  some  clouds.  You 
do  not  focus  as  well  as  you  should,  or  was  it 
that  the  shutter  shook  the  whole  ?  The  light¬ 
ing  is  very  nice,  and  only  requires  the  water  ' 
to  come  out  well,  to  make  an  otherwise  stiff 
picture  pictorial.  We  regret  we  cannot  re¬ 
turn  you  the  print,  we  have  a  very  strong  rule  ' 
on  the  matter.  You  must  learn  how  to  print 
in  clouds. 

Moss  Side. — The  little  girl  is  verv  nicely 
and  naturally  posed,  and  the  photograph  is 
technically  good,  and  you  use  the  right  sort  of 
printing  paper,  but  you  have  made  one  fault, 
and  a  fatal  one,  that  is,  the  model  is  much  too 
large  for  the  size  of  the  picture.  By  going  so 
near  to  her  you  have  made  her  appear  a  young 
giantess.  You  should  always  bear  in  mind  that 
too  big  a  figure  always  worries  the  eye  by  over¬ 
crowding  the  composition.  In  this  case  a  few 
feet  further  away  and  you  would  have  had  an 
altogether  different  ensemble. 

Tired  Tim. — It  will  be  necessary  in  your 
photograph  to  cut  a  little  bit  off  the  top,  as 
the  straight  upright  lines  of  the  trees  are  too 
pronounced  when  given  in  their  entirety.  The 
view  is  well  selected,  but  we  should  suggest 
that  you  print  a  little  darker  next  time. 


Neophyte. — A  wee  bit  too  hard,  otherwise 
quite  a  nice  photograph,  seeing  the  material 
you  had  at  your  disposal.  The  hardness, 
which  consequently  means  lack  of  atmos¬ 
phere,  is  due  mainly,  we  should  say,  to  your 
using  too  small  a  stop,  and  to  the  fact  that 
sufficient  atmosphere  was  not  present.  We 
do  not  quite  like  the  square  shape  of  your 
print.  A  view  of  this  character  always  looks 
the  best  when  treated  in  the  long  narrow 
style. 

Blue  Peter. — This  looks  very  well  when 
an  inch  is  cut  off  the  sky.  The  clouds  are 
extremely  effective,  but  somehow  or  other  we 
do  not  care  for  the  water,  which  is  too  placid 
By  a  little  artistic  faking  you  might  have  put 
a  ripple  on,  or,  as  the  cookery  books  say, 
another  way  would  be  to  cut  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  off  the  bottom,  and  so  get  rid  of  a  little  of 
it. 

F.  Ocus. — Too  hard  altogether,  due  to 
brilliant  lighting,  and  too  short  an  exposure 
We  hardly  think  you  can  have  given  five 
seconds  ;  if  you  have,  you  must  have  used  an 
extremely  strong  developer. 

A.  R.  C. — Neslington  has  sent  us  a  very  good 
ecclesiastical  interior  photograph,  and  one 
which  we  could  not  help  praising.  A.  R.  C., 
on  his  part,  sent  us  a  technically  reasonable 
piece  of  work,  but  on  no  other  grounds  is  his 
work  worth  consideration.  You  see,  A.  R.  C., 
in  the  first  place,  you  did  not  select  a  good 
church  for  the  purpose,  its  architectural 
beauties  are  nil,  and  we  do  not  think  that  it 
has  age  on  its  side  to  recommend  it,  or  at  all 
events,  if  it  has  it  has  been  restored  out  of 
recognition.  The  difficulties  which  arise  with 
a’piece  of  work  of  this  character,  it  is  admitted, 


are,  of  course,  very  large,  speaking  from  the 
artistic  standpoint,  because  the  formality  and 
stiffness  is  very  bad  to  get  over.  The  only 
thing  to  be  done,  therefore,  is  either  not  to 
take  the  photograph  at  all,  or  at  all  events  to 
make  a  good  technical  negative,  and  confine 
the  circulation  of  the  resulting  prints  to  the 
clergyman  and  congregation  alone  We  can 
give  you  one  little  hint,  which  will,  perhaps, 
enable  you  to  take  a  better  result  with  another 
exposure.  Use  a  backed  plate,  and  slightly  cut 
down  the  length  of  time  you  take  the  cap  off. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  S.  D.  M. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  A.  R.  C. 
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Albion. — The  photograph  is  by  no  means 
bad,  but,  of  course,  it  wants  a  great  deal  of 
faking  before  it  can  be  made  presentable. 
You  must  add  at  least  four  inches  of  good 
cloud  effect,  and  something  must  be  done  to 
alleviate  the  whiteness  of  the  water  towards 
the  left-hand  side.  This  is  a  photograph 
which,  in  the  hands  of  an  expert  of  the 
Horsley-Hinton  type,  might  turn  out  very 
well.  It  is  very  difficult  to  explain  to  a  tyro, 
however,  how  the  best  effect  should  be 
gained. 

Neslington. — We  present  our  readers  with 
the  reproduction  from  this  photograph  by 
Neslington,  because  we  consider  the  effort  is  a 
master-piece  in  the  matter  of  balancing  deep 
shadows  and  high-lights.  The  reproduction 
does  not  do  the  original  justice  by  any  means, 
for  where  there  is  only  a  solid  black  mass  in 
the  block,  the  print  contains  a  considerable 
amount  of  detail.  Apart  from  its  excellent 


technical  qualities,  the  photograph  claims 
attention  also  on  account  of  the  way  in 
which  the  artistic  eye  has  sought  out  what 
to  take.  The  balance  is  very  good  indeed  in 
this  respect,  for  instead  of  the  window  in  the 
distance  being  exactly  central,  like  a  bull's  eye 
in  a  target,  it  is  a  bit  to  one  side,  consequently 
a  much  less  formal  effect  accrues.  We  do  not 
think  that  trimming  in  any  way  improves  this 
particular  picture  to  any  great  degree,  but 
perhaps  an  eighth  of  an  inch  off  the  left  might 
be  taken  with  advantage. 

Newark. — A  very  ordinary  snap-shot,  tech¬ 
nically  good,  nothing  more.  Pleased  to  see 
you  know  how  to  trim. 

Aitch  Kay — The  photograph  is  well  taken, 
and  fairly  pictorial,  considering  that  the 
material  was  somewhat  stiff.  You  should  print 
in  clouds,  lumpy  ones  would  suit  the  general 
lighting  scheme. 

Submitted  for  criticism  by  Neslington. 


Ailsa. — This  is  altogether  too  ordinary  to 
be  criticised.  We  fancy  you  have  over¬ 
printed  for  one  thing,  and,  besides  that,  the 
view  itself,  although  it  would  look  pretty  in 
its  natural  colours,  was  hardly  suitable  for 
treatment  in  monochrome.  We  commend 
you  for  your  trimming. 

Sally  Brass. — With  a  good  inch  cut  oft 
the  left,  and  a  sunset  sky  printed  in,  this 
would  be  effective.  An  old-world  figure, 
however,  say  a  girl  in  a  white  dress  reading 
a  letter,  was  what  was  required  to  make  a  real 
picture  She  should  have  stood  about  in  the 
centre  of  the  composition. 

Man  of  Kent. — Very  ordinarily  taken  as  a 
whole.  To  make  it  a  little  less  common-place 
you  must  cut  almost  an  inch  off  the  bottom, 
and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  off  the  top. 
Even  then  the  effect  is  not  very  good,  because 
the  vessels  are  so  straight  and  repeat  each 
other. 

Trilby. — Very  pretty  indeed,  but  you  must 
bring  the  clouds  out  a  little  more,  and  you 
should  print  in  sepia  carbon  on  a  toned  paper. 
This  is  worth  enlarging. 

Kinneil.— Too  hard  to  be  worth  much. 
Do  not  try  Velox  for  a  negative  of  this 
character  again.  The  children  are  well 
posed,  but  the  lad  in  the  white  trousers  ought 
to  have  stood  on  the  left-hand  side  to  balance 
the  composition. 

Fitter. — This  would  be  all  right  for  the 
setting  for  a  figure  study.  Taken  for  itself 
alone  it  is  not  very'  satisfying.  Technique 
perfect 

Glynluce. — This  is  very  nice  so  far  as 
atmosphere  and  selection  go,  and  you  have 
trimmed  it  well.  We  think,  however,  that 
you  could  get  a  better  effect  on  some  other 
paper,  C.C.  platinotype  for  instance. 

Hecate. — This  is  spoilt  by  the  water  in  the 
foreground  being  so  white,  and  we  also  think 
an  improvement  would  have  been  effected  if 
the  picture  had  been  the  other  way  on  the 
plate.  Rather  a  pretty  scrap  results  when 
exactly  an  inch  is  trimmed  off  the  left  and 
two-and-a-half  inches  off  the  right. 

J.  W.  Phillips. — Very  good  technically, 
but  it  might  have  been  better  from  the  artistic 
standpoint  if  you  had  printed  on  rough  surface 
paper,  and  chosen  a  position  a  little  bit  further 
away.  Of  course  the  photograph  is  at  present, 
so  to  speak,  raw,  it  requires  clouds. 

Oakleaf — Out  of  focus,  and,  in  a  picture 
of  this  sort  where  sharpness  is  absolutely 
essential,  out-of-focusness  is  a  fatal  defect. 
The  tonality  of  the  whole  is  satisfactory.  (2) 
Far  better  than  the  child  picture,  in  fact  very 
nice,  especially  when  more  foreground  is 
sacrificed,  say  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

Alnwick — Very  hardly  lighted,  it  looks  like 
a  bad  flash  picture.  You  might  have  made 
something  very  nice  here  with  the  good 
models  you  had  at  your  disposal.  Get  the 
same  youngsters  and  try  again. 

H.  H.  B. — The  roadway  should  have  been 
more  central,  and  the  out-of-focusness,  due 
to  your  having  moved  the  camera  during 
exposure,  spoils  the  ensemble  entirely. 
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Franz. — Slightly  overexposed,  which  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  flatness,  otherwise  nicely 
selected.  Clouds  would  be  a  pictorial  gain. 

Cceur  de  Lion. — Well  cut  down,  and  not 
bad  technically,  though  very  slightly  over¬ 
exposed,  and  certainly  overtoned.  A  view  of 
this  character,  being  guide-booky,  is  not 
criticisable. 

T.  W.  Brown. — You  must  not  send  three 
prints  with  one  coupon.  Charlton  Park 
would  be  all  right  if  not  printed  on  such  a 
hideous  paper,  while  a  similar  remark  applies 
to  Bostal  Heath.  The  tree  photograph  is 
decidedly  the  best  and  most  pictorial,  and 
you  are  certainly  on  right  lines.  Go  on  and 
prosper,  but  for  goodness  sake  throw  your  red 
ink  toning  bath  away. 

Swallow. — Too  flat  through  overexposure 
or  under  development,  the  former  most  likely. 
You  selected  a  very  nice  view,  and  the  lines  of 
composition  excellently,  while  the  lighting  is 
extremely  pictorial. 

Archaeo. — Sacrifice  a  little  bit  of  water,  cut 
a  good  inch  off  the  bottom,  and  the  resulting 
photograph  is  then  fairly  satisfactory. 

Non-Artistic. — This  would  certainly  en¬ 
large  quite  nicely.  We  should  say  you  might 
venture  on  a  12  x  10  from  it.  Technically  all 
right  in  every  way. 

Claret  and  Gold. — Very  good  indeed,  a 
novel  idea,  and  it  is  one  well  worth  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  photographer.  Photographs  of 
scraps  of  mistletoe  and  holly,  etc.,  well- 
selected  with  a  view  to  their  lines,  are  always 
better  worth  attention  than  common-place 
views. 

Rattlesnake. — A  fairly  good  presentment 
of  running  water,  but  such  views  are  not  very 
soul  satisfying.  Your  technique  is  quite  right. 

Enthusiast. — The  Velox  paper  is  under¬ 
exposed,  therefore  you  do  not  get  detail  at  the 
end  of  the  chancel.  Properly  printed  this 
should  be  a  capital  technical  photograph. 

Senga. — Very  good  technically,  and  well- 
selected,  but  the  printing  process  of  course 
will  not  do.  Platinotype  is  really  easier,  and 
you  should  use  it.  As  you  have  the  POP, 
however,  you  can  employ  it  to  take  prints  on 
to  give  to  your  friends.  We  should  advise 
you  to  tone  a  little  shorter  time,  or  perhaps 
you  wash  too  long.  Remember  an  hour  in 
running  water  is  ample. 

Estampe. — This  seems  to  want  a  figure  in 
it  to  make  it  satisfactory.  You  have  taken  the 
view  well,  but  the  scene  is  too  trivial  by  itself. 
You  should  have  introduced  a  country  maiden, 
or  a  farm  hand  engaged  on  some  suitable  task. 

Leemo.  —  Very  well  taken  indeed.  You 
have  managed  a  difficult  subject  excellently. 
We  cannot  say  anything  further  on  the 
matter. 

Velox. — A  very  nice  little  genre  study,  we 
consider  you  have  made  a  success.  We  think 
a  warm  tone,  however,  would  suit  the  whole 
better. 


Syphax. — Too  much  water  and  too  much 
sky,  although  the  latter  is  very  well  supplied 
with  excellent  clouds.  Recollect  that  fore¬ 
ground  is  an  absolute  necessity,  and  the  water 
which  supplies  its  place  in  your  photograph,  by 
being  somewhat  blank  and  bare,  makes  failure 
certain . 

Fun. — We  should  say  that  this  is  a  very 
good  copy,  because  the  grain  is  practically 
eliminated.  We  certainly  do  not  consider  it 
flat  by  any  means,  and  we  hardly  think  you 
overexposed.  You  should  recollect  that  a 
slight  degredation  of  the  whites  necessarily 
follows  in  a  case  of  this  sort. 

Jehu. — Round  compositions  rarely  occur, 
but  here  is  a  case  where  the  circular  treat¬ 
ment  is  most  successful.  The  reason  why  this 
scrap  catches  the  eye  undoubtedly  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  whole  of  the  lines  are  in  harmony. 
Notice  how  the  round  outer  edge  is  repeated 
again  in  the  opening  between  the  two  centre 
trees,  while  the  rounded  curve  of  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  right-hand  tree  taken  by  itself  also 
harmonises.  The  lighting  is  very  beautiful, 
and,  as  the  original  is  in  a  warm  sepia,  the 


tone  of  the  whole  eminently  suggests  summer 
sunshine.  The  hardness,  which  is  apparent 
in  the  reproduction  about  the  top  of  the  main 
tree  trunk,  is  not  present  in  the  original,  and 
where  the  white  halation  appears  there  is 
plenty  of  detail.  Jehu  has  succeeded  in 
getting  a  very  nice  picture. 

Luciscript. — Nice  and  soft,  and  certainly 
suggestive  of  distance.  We  should  have 
preferred  the  photograph  the  other  way  up 
on  the  plate  we  fancy,  still,  not  much  amiss 
with  it  in  this  respect. 

Hillington. — The  horses  are  in  a  capital 
position,  but  the  print  is  wretched,  technically 
speaking.  We  think  you  cannot  manage 
bromide,  you  should  try  Velox,  which  is 
somewhat  simpler.  Trimming  quite  right. 

Gunner. — Splendidly  lighted  and  technique 
quite  satisfactory.  Of  a  view  of  this  sort  more 
cannot  be  said. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Jehu. 
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Boz. — Fairly  well  selected,  and  the  balance 
is  nicely  maintained.  The  whole,  however, 
is  badly  out  of  focus,  and  consequently  spoilt. 
Unintentional  out-of-focusness  you  should 
recollect  is  fatal  to  pictorial  effect.  It  is 
essential  that  some  portion  of  the  picture  be 
sharp. 

Long  Clogs. — This  is  a  very  delightful 
snow  picture,  which  should  serve  as  a  model 
to  those  who  desire  to  shine  in  this  particular 
line.  The  general  complaint  amongst  junior 
photographers  appears  to  be  that  it  is  no  good 
their  trying  to  make  photographs  typical  of 
winter,  because  they  never  get  any  snow.  In 
the  present  effort  it  is  perfectly  apparent  that 
there  has  been  only  the  very  skimpest  of  falls, 
and  yet  a  typical  winter  scene  results.  And 
why  ?  Simply  because  the  photographer  has 
gone  out  on  a  day  when  there  was  plenty  of 


mist  about,  and'  by  selecting  a  standpoint  from 
which  he  got  a  considerable  amount  of  snow 
in  his  foreground,  and  utilizing  the  stream  to 
cover  up  the  nakedness  of  the  fall,  as  it  were, 
he  obtained  a  real  winter  picture.  The  atmos¬ 
pheric  effect  has,  of  course,  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  success  of  the  whole,  but  this  has 
practically  been  got  by  employing  a  large  stop, 
and  focussing  for  the  immediate  foreground. 
We  publish  the  picture,  however,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  this  said  atmospheric  effect,  but 
simply  to  show  that  if  the  person  behind  the 
camera  knows  how  to  utilize  even  a  scanty  fall, 
he  can  make  a  photograph  which  will  give  a 
true  conception  of  a  land  locked  in  the  iron 
embrace  of  winter. 

Detego. — This  is  really  pleasing,  although 
at  the  same  time  trivial.  It  shows,  however, 
that  occasionally  a  pictorial  photograph  is 
possible,  even  with  a  Pocket  Kodak. 

Antient. — Technically  fairly  satisfactory, 
but  artistically  worthless.  You  see  the  walls 
are  so  very  stiff  and  formal,  and  the  whole  is 
so  bare  and  naked. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Long  Clogs. 


Elf.  —  (i)  The  animals  are  too  big 
altogether,  and  the  fact  that  the  smaller 
one  runs  parallel  with  the  horizon  line  is  a 
pictorial  eyesore.  You  should  have  been 
further  away,  and  should  have  selected 
slightly  better  surroundings.  (2)  Not  much 
either  technically  or  artistically.  You  see  the 
back  view  of  a  cart  is  never  very  pictorial, 
and  besides  there  is  such  a  large  space  at  the 
extreme  left  unoccupied  by  anything. 

Miss  Bidwell. — Nicely  lighted,  and  the 
figures  certainly  do  not  look  as  if  you  had 
stuck  them  there  for  the  purpose  of  photo¬ 
graphing.  You  might  trim  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  off  the  sky,  and  you  should  put  in  clouds. 
An  enlargement  of  this  would  be  satisfactory, 
especially  if  you  put  an  appropriate  title 
thereto. 

Tisca. — Too  stiff  an  object  to  make  a  nice 
photograph.  Your  technique  is  reasonably 
satisfactory,  but  you  should  certainly  go  in 
for  less  stiff  and  awkward  subjects. 

Miss  Purdom.  —  Very  well  lighted,  but 
ordinary  in  the  matter  of  selection.  Were 
it  not  for  the  pretty  effect  of  sunshine,  this 
would  certainly  be  an  abomination. 

Clericus. — Technically  splendid,  and  not 
very  unpictorial,  when  an  inch  and  a  half  is 
trimmed  off  the  sky.  It  would  do  finely  to 
illustrate  a  guide  book. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED 
DURING  THE  MONTH. 

We  undertake  the  registration  ot  photographs  at 
Stationers'  Hall.  The  fee  is  is.  6d.  for  each  registra¬ 
tion.  Two  copies  of  each  photograph  should  be  sent 
unmounted,  and  packed  flat  between  cardboard.  We 
reserve  the  right  to  reproduce,  in  miniature,  any  photo¬ 
graphs  sent  to  us  for  registration.  This  should  prove  an 
excellent  means  of  introducing  the  work  of  enterprising 
photographers  to  the  photographic  print  sellers.  All 
letters  in  connection  with  registration  should  be  sent  to 
our  London  Office,  Amen  Corner,  E.C  ,  and  any 
requiring  reply  should  have  a  stamp  enclosed. 

Photograph  of  1st  Volunteer  Battalion  King’s  Own 
Yorkshire  Light  Infantry,  Goole,  2nd  contingent,  “  The 
Koli  Boys.”  Service  company  for  South  Africa,  1901. 
Garrison  &  Harrison,  Sydney  Studio,  Goole. 

Photograph  of  Glorious  Sunset  over  Osborne  House, 
East  Cowes,  I.  of  W.,  on  Feb.  1st.  1901.  C.  C.  Fleming, 
Palmerstone  Road,  Southsea. 


answers  to  Correspondents. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  ondifierent 
subjects  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is 
expected  in  the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  be 
received  on  or  before  the  3rd  of  each  month,  and  the 
earlier  the  better.  The  Editor  will  answer  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters  photographic  by 
post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be  enclosed; 
but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
Editorial  Coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue,  whether  the  reply  is  required 
by  post  or  in  the  magazine. — One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address:— The  Editor  of  The  Practical  and  Junior 
Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Botanicus. — No  doubt  Mr.  Hermann  Lea  would 
furnish  you  with  the  information  you  require.  We 
suggest  that  you  write  to  him.  His  address  is  Loughton- 
hurst,  West  Cliff  Gardens,  Bournemouth. 

Jim. — The  fact  that  a  photograph  has  been  reproduced 
in  a  contemporary  does  not  interfere  with  its  acceptance 
in  any  of  our  competitions,  nor  if  successful  does  it 
prevent  the  author  ultimately  sending  it  elsewhere. 

Aberdeen. — Sorry  we  cannot  give  you  the  informa¬ 
tion  you  desire,  but  the  invention  is  not  commercially 
practicable  at  present. 
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WAYS  AND  MEANS. 

By  W.  R.  Bland,  F.R.P.S. 

HE  amateur 
photographer, 
in  common  with 
the  rest  of  man¬ 
kind,  is  rather 
inclined  to  pay 
too  much  at¬ 
tention  to  what 
everybody  tells 
him,  that  is, 
when  every¬ 
body  tells  him 
the  same  thing. 
His  head  was 
not  given  him 
for  that.  Every 
photographic  friend  tells  me,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  club  outings  are  of  no  use. 
“  You  can’t  photograph  in  a  ruck,”  they 
say.  Well,  it  is  rather  tiresome  and  dis¬ 
appointing  if  one  wants  to  photograph 
just  that  which  the  “ruck”  wants  to 
do,  but  we  may  take  it  that  that  subject 
is  the  very  thing  to  avoid.  Fifty 
chances  to  one  it  is  just  something 
which  looks  “pretty,”  and  the  things 
which  look  pretty  are  the  very  ones  to 
eschew. 


I  go  out  sometimes  on  a  half-holiday 
excursion  with  the  members  of  the 
Society  to  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
belong,  and  have  never  yet  failed  to 
bring  back  something  well  worth 
having.  To  get  these  I  don’t  go  and 
hide  in  a  corner  by  myself,  or  go  off  on 
a  solitary  quest,  but  keep  in  touch  with 
some  of  the  party  all  the  time.  But  I 
find  that  but  rarely  does  anyone  want 
to  take  the  view  I  want,  and  as  I  don’t 
often  want  to  take  the  views  they  want, 
we  don’t  get  in  one  another’s  way  at  all. 
Any  landscape  which  appeals  to  us  as 
a  beautiful  bit  of  nature  will  be  dis¬ 
appointing  as  a  photograph.  On 
analysing  it,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
mostly  colour,  hence  fewer  good 
pictures  come  out  of,  say,  Dovedale, 
than  there  were  good  men  in  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah. 

We  must  first  make  up  our  minds 
never  to  copy  anybody.  Imitation  is 
the  sheer  ruin  of  any  hope  of  progress. 
I  did  once  copy  a  man  myself,  and  only 
once.  The  photograph  he  had  pro¬ 
duced  had  so  delighted  me  that  I  went 
and,  to  make  sure,  exposed  four  plates 
on  the  subjecft.  I  only  developed  one 
and  may  honestly  say  that  it  was  better 
than  the  original  I  was  copying,  because 
the  other  man  had  been  troubled  by  the 
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wind  and  I  hadn’t.  Having  got  what 
I  wanted  I  straightway  realized  that  I 
was  merely  a  base  copier,  a  plagiarist, 
and  I  burnt  the  print  and  smashed  the 
plate  and  the  other  three  undeveloped 
ones  with  it.  This  was  years  ago,  and 
I  feel  ashamed  of  myself  even  now 
when  I  think  of  it.  I  am  not  referring 
here  to  views  one  may  take  in  common 
with  a  friend  or  with  some  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  Society.  Friends  of  kindred 
spirit  will  very  frequently  photograph 
the  same  view,  each  sees  it,  and  this  is 
legitimate  enough,  but  I  mean  deliber¬ 
ate  copying  of  a  view  one  has  seen  in  a 
shop  window  or  elsewhere.  On  these 
excursions,  then,  let  us  each  look  out 


for  ourself,  and  not  simply  because  we 
see  a  man  taking  a  view  go  up  and 
copy  it.  No  advance  will  ever  be 
made  so. 

That  for  which  we  must  aim  is  not 
so  much  the  outline  and  detail  of  the 


view,  as  the  personal  expression  we 
may  be  able  to  put  into  it,  and  it  is 
this  that  makes  the  difference  between 
a  topographical  photograph  and  a 
pibtorial  one.  The  aspiring  worker 
cannot  reach  this  end  by  any  royal 
road.  A  man  once  came  to  me  and 
asked  if  I  could  help  him.  He  wished 
to  do  pibtorial  work  such  as  he  had 
seen  in  a  large  exhibition.  I  told  him 
to  bring  me  some  of  his  prints  and 
negatives  and  he  did  so.  They  were 
faultless  in  technique,  and  I  had  to  tell 
him  that  I  could  render  him  no  assist¬ 
ance.  That  the  matter  was  entirely 
one  of  education.  That  he  must  avail 
himself  of  every  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  work  of  artists  and  of 
pidtorial  photographers, 
and  try  to  find  out  in  what 
it  was  that  their  work 
differed  from  his,  from  the 
mere  transcript  of  a  scene 
such  as  he  showed  me. 
These  things  cannot  be 
put  down  in  so  many 
words.  There  is  no  formula 
for  them.  The  earnest 
worker  will  with  work  and 
perseverance  discover  the 
secret.  Of  one  thing  we 
may  be  assured.  The  view 
which  does  not  appeal  to 
the  photographer  as  or¬ 
dinarily  constituted  will 
often  be  the  one  which  the 
striver  after  pictorial  ends 
will  essay.  It  is,  perhaps, 
merely  an  effedt  of  light 
and  shadow.  This  view 
in  Miller’s  Dale  (how  un¬ 
like  a  dale  view  as  usually 
taken  it  is)  was  obtained 
on  an  excursion  of  the 
members  of  our  Society. 
It  is  a  mass  of  shadow  with 
a  massed  high-light.  It 
was  taken  on  an  occasion 
which  everybody  tells  us 
is  of  no  use  for  real  work. 
Here  is  another  of  the 
same  dale  taken  on  the  same  out¬ 
ing.  It  is  mainly  high-lights  and 
shadows  massed  and  atmosphere, 
though  the  half-tone  block  may  not 
render  them  quite  satisfactorily.  It 
will  be  understood  that  the  search 
after  scenes  in  which  the  lights  and 
shadows  are  grouped,  results  in  more 


Miller’s  Dale.  W.  R.  Bland. 
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economy  in  plates  than  when  all  the 
alluring  vistas  are  attempted  to  be 
chronicled,  so  these  two  views  repre¬ 
sent  three  hours  in  the  dale.  We  then 
visited  Tideswell  Church  and  the  same 
line  was  pursued.  Some  subject  was 
wanted  which  would  be  effective  by 
reason  of  the  massing  of  its  lights  and 
shadows.  It  was  not  found  in  the 
usual  view  of  the  nave,  nor  in  the 
screen,  nor  in  the  altar.  A  little  side 
chapel,  into  which  the  light  was  pouring 
— diredt  sunlight — through  a  window 
right  in  front,  supplied  the  subjedt,  a 
polished  alabaster  monument.  “Oh! 
there  is  halation  there,”  someone  will 
say.  If  it  is  halation  I  would  not  mind, 
as  halation  is  not  always,  but  almost 


are  necessarily  not  easy  subjedts.  The 
worker  must  wrestle  with  them.  Use 
a  backed  plate.  Calculate  the  expo¬ 
sure  you  think  necessary,  and  then 
multiply  it  by  six  and  give  that.  Use 
a  weak  developer  well  restrained,  and 
bring  up  the  image  slowly.  Don’t 
attempt  to  rush  it,  allow  it  to  almost 
develop  itself,  subjedt,  of  course,  to  no 
over-density  of  the  high-lights.  There 
is  no  trouble  about  density  with  a  good 
plate  and  a  liberal  exposure,  and  the 
shadows  can  be  brought  up  to  the 
required  strength  at  any  time.  Ex¬ 
pensive  lenses  are  unnecessary.  The 
three  landscape  views  were  taken  with 
a  single  lens,  and  the  architedfural  one 
with  an  ordinary  redtilinear.  It  is 


always,  an  evil.  It  is  a  big  ray  of  light 
and  was  one  of  the  principal  charms  of 
the  subjedt.  It  was  quite  plainly  to  be 
seen  before  the  camera  was  set  up. 

1  .  I  could  give  several  views  taken  on 
similar  outings,  but  will  content  myself 
with  one  more,  Monsal  Dale. 

These  four  views  alone,  taken  on  two 
excursions  of  our  Society  will  show  that 
work  can  be  done  in  such  circumstances, 
and  I  would  urge  upon  all  amateurs  to 
avail  themselves  of  such  opportunities, 
and  not  to  be  at  all  diffident  in  asking 
the  help  and  advice  of  the  more 
experienced  members,  for  they  will 
readily  be  forthcoming. 

Such  subjedts  as  here  illustrated, 
showing  extremes  of  light  and  shadow, 

Miller's  D-ile.  W.  R.  Bland. 


much  better  to  lay  out  one’s  money 
on  a  well-made  camera  and  rigid  stand, 
than  to  economise  in  these  in  order  to 
get  an  expensive  lens.  For  pidtorial 
work  it  will  be  no  better  than  the 
cheaper  one,  and  there  is  always  the 
temptation  to  respect  the  lens  too 
much,  and  to  let  it  see  for  us,  to  be 
our  master.  We  must  do  the  “seeing,” 
and  try  to  make  the  lens  record  the 
scene  as  we  want  it  to  do. 

Great  good  may  be  obtained  by 
going  out  with  experienced  workers, 
so  when  everybody  says  that  Society 
excursions  are  of  no  use,  we  must  just 
think  that  while  they  may  be  of  no  use 
to  them,  they  may  be  to  us. 

Another  line  remarkable  in  its  educa¬ 
tive  ends  is  to  become  a  member  of  a 
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good  postal  club.  It  is  of  the  first 
importance  to  each  worker  to  see  the 
work  of  other  men,  and  the  greater 
diversity  of  their  expression  the  better. 
1  consider  that  our  editor  is  doing  a 
great  work  for  the  advancement  of 
photography  in  instituting  and  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  postal  clubs  connected  with 
this  magazine.  There  are  three  of 
them.  I  hope  he  won’t  put  his  blue 
pencil  through  all  this,  but  if  I  had  it 
in  my  power  I  would,  for  that  and  for 
this  educative  magazine,  but  princi¬ 
pally  for  originating  and  conducting 
three  postal  circles,  give  him  the 


BROMIDE  AND 
OTHER  PAPERS. 

HE  aCtions  that  take  place  in  the 
film  of  a  bromide  paper  are 
very  similar  to  those  occurring 
in  a  dry  plate  film.  Both  paper  and 
plate  are  coated  with  bromide,  or  iodo- 
bromide  emulsion,  though  in  general 
the  paper  emulsion  is  much  slower 
than  the  other.  A  plate,  however,, 
when  exposed  in  a  camera,  receives  an 
impression  of  colour,  whilst  the  paper 
in  a  frame  is  merely  affeCted  by  white 
light,  or  not  at  all.  Of  the  seven 


highest  award  the  photographic  world 
can  offer.  The  Society  outings,  and 
our  own  private  expeditions,  will 
furnish  the  prints  required  for  our 
share  in  a  postal  club,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  it  will  criticise  them,  and  show 
us  their  own  work  in  return.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  any  approach  I,  person¬ 
ally,  may  have  made  towards  what  is 
styled  pictorial  photography,  has  been 
due  almost  entirely  to  my  good  fortune 
in,  years  ago,  becoming  a  member  of  a 
good  postal  club,  and  more  and  more 
do  I  value  and  avail  myself  of  its 
advantages.  _ 

Monument — Tideswell  Church.  W.  R.  Bland. 


colours  of  the  speCtrum,  those  nearest 
the  violet  end  are  more  aCtinic  on  silver 
bromide  than  those  near  the  red  end ; 
hence  a  photograph  of  a  subjeCt  con¬ 
taining  much  variety  of  colour  will  be,, 
as  it  were,  unequally  lighted.  The 
red  parts  of  the  subjeCt  should  have 
received  longer  exposure,  and  the  blue 
portions  shorter.  This  is  rendered 
possible  by  mixing  with  the  emulsion 
an  isochromatizing  agent,  such  as 
cyanin  or  erythrosin.  A  solution  of 
1  grain  in  100  min.  of  ammonia  and 
20  oz.  of  water  may  be  used  ;  ordinary 
plates  may  be  colour-sensitized  by 
soaking  them  in  this  solution  for  two- 
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or  three  minutes,  then  rapidly  washing 
them  to  remove  excess  of  dye  ;  they 
are,  of  course,  dried  before  use. 

When  making  a  bromide  paper 
emulsion,  we  have  no  difficulties  re¬ 
garding  colour  to  contend  with  ;  a 
mixture  of  silver  bromide  with  gelatine, 
containing  a  slight  excess  of  potassium 
bromide,  is  capable  of  giving  the  best 
results.  The  silver  bromide  is  prepared 
by  adding  silver  nitrate  to  a  solution 
of  potassium  or  ammonium  bromide, 
in  which  part  or  all  of  the  gelatine 
necessary  has  been  dissolved.  Now,  if 
there  be  an  excess  of  silver  nitrate,  the 
paper  will  be  stained  immediately  on 
development;  if  potassium  or  ammonium 
bromide  be  in  excess,  the  paper  will 
be  difficult  to  develop  on  account  of 


the  restraining  actions  of  these  salts ; 
moreover,  if  ammonium  bromide  be 
used,  ammonium  nitrate  will  be 
formed : — 

Ag  NOs  +  NH4  Br  =  Ag  Br  +  NHi  N03  ; 
this  new  nitrate  of  ammonium  is  very 
deliquescent,  and  if  present  in  the 
paper  will  destroy  its  keeping  qualities. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  to  render 
the  emulsion  suitable  for  coating  we 
must  rid  it  of  (i.)  excess  silver  nitrate, 
(ii.)  excess  bromide,  (iii.)  any  delique¬ 
scent  salts. 

This  is  effected  by  dividing  up  the 
emulsion  into  extremely  fine  particles, 
under  an  absorbent  or  solvent  liquid. 
There  are  two  methods  ;  the  first  is  to 
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slowly  pour  the  emulsion  at  about  90° 
P'ahr.  into  four  times  its  bulk  of 
alcohol,  which  precipitates  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  extracts  all  the  water 
present,  thus  removing  the  soluble 
salts  ;  the  other  method  is  to  squeeze 
the  set  emulsion  through  fine  canvas  or 
muslin,  the  whole  being  held  under  the 
surface  of  water.  This  wash  water, 
containing  the  divided  emulsion,  is 
then  poured  through  a  large  filter 
funnel  provided  with  a  muslin  filter  ; 
the  wash  water  passes  through,  leaving 
the  emulsion  in  the  funnel  ;  this  is 
scooped  out,  pressed  between  dry  rags, 
and  then  melted  up  again.  It  may, 
however,  be  first  subjected  to  another 
similar  washing;  or  it  may  be  placed 
in  a  sieve  under  a  tap,  and  left  in  run¬ 
ning  water  for  two  or 
three  hours. 

The  haloid  salts  of 
silver  are  not  by  any 
means  the  only  sub¬ 
stances  that  are  sen¬ 
sitive  to  light.  The 
chloride  of  thallium 
blackens  in  light,  and 
ferrous  phosphate  also 
darkens.  We  know, 
however,  that  silver 
bromide  undergoes  no 
visible  change  after  a 
corredl  exposure,  and 
that  the  visible  change 
is  produced  by  the 
after  process  of  de¬ 
velopment.  Similarly, 
there  are  many  other 
substances  which  un¬ 
dergo  invisiblechanges  in  light,  themost 
important  of  them  being  certain  colloid 
substances,  such  as  gum  arabic,  gela¬ 
tine,  etc.,  when  mixed  with  a  dichro¬ 
mate.  Let  us  expose  a  sheet  of  paper, 
coated  with  gelatine  and  then  soaked 
in  a  five  per  cent  solution  of  potassium 
dichromate  and  dried,  under  a  glass 
plate  divided  into  two  portions,  one  of 
which  is  black,  and  the  other  trans¬ 
parent.  After  a  few  minutes,  we  re¬ 
move  it  and  pour  warm  water  over  it. 
Very  soon  we  shall  find,  on  examining 
the  paper,  that  the  part  of  it  exposed 
under  the  transparent  half  of  the  glass 
still  remains  in  a  sticky  condition, 
while  the  other  part,  which  was  hidden 
under  the  black  half  of  the  glass,  has 
now  no  gelatine  whatever  adhering 
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to  it.  We  gather  from  this  that, 
after  exposure,  such  portions  as  had 
been  affedted  by  light  were  rendered 
insoluble.  If,  then,  we  had  previously 
mixed  some  colouring  matter,  insoluble 
in  water,  with  the  gelatine,  we  should 
now  have  a  paper  half  coloured  and 
half  plain.  Thus,  then,  we  have  an 
explanation  of  the  carbon  process.  The 
tissue  is  merely  paper  coated  with 
gelatine  and  pigment.  This  is  sensi¬ 
tized  a  few  hours  before  use  by  soaking 
it  in  a  dilute  solution  of  potassium 
dichromate.  When  dry,  it  is  printed, 
and  then  placed  in  cold  water,  along 
with  another  paper  the  same  size 
coated  with  plain  gelatine,  to  which  a 
little  formalin  has  been  added,  the 
latter  agent  causing  the  two  films 
to  stick  to  each  other  better.  After 
two  minutes’  soaking,  we  may  place, 
under  water,  the  tissue  upon  the  sup¬ 
port  film  to  film,  and  lift  them  out  of 
the  water  together,  and  squeeze  them  ; 
when  they  have  been  left  thus  for 
twenty  minutes,  we  can  place  them  in 
water  at  120°  Fahr.,  and  separate 
them.  Then  wash  off  the  soluble 
pigment  from  the  transfer.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  hardening 
adtion  of  light  goes  on  after  exposure, 
automatically,  so  that  tissue  cannot  be 
kept  after  it  has  once  been  printed; 
sensitized  tissue  similarly  becomes  in¬ 
soluble  in  about  fifteen  days,  so  that 
unless  it  is  to  be  used  soon  after  pur¬ 
chase,  it  is  better  to  buy  the  un¬ 
sensitized  paper,  and  soak  it  in  the 
dichromate  at  home. 

When  a  metal  combines  with  an 
acid  to  form  two  distinct  salts,  one  of 
which  contains  more  of  the  acid  than 
the  other,  the  former  is  termed  an 
“ic”  salt,  and  the  latter  an  “ous”  salt. 
Thus  Fe  Cl3  represents  ferric  chloride, 
or  iron  perchloride,  and  Fe  Cl2  is  the 
chemical  symbol  for  ferroz/s  chloride. 
There  are  a  great  many  such  salts  of 
iron,  and  in  almost  every  case  the  ic 
salt  is  reduced  by  light  to  the  ous  salt. 
The  ferroprussiate  process  depends  on 
this  property.  Ferrous  phosphate  has 
already  been  mentioned  as  a  sensitive 
salt,  and  it  is  probably  converted  into 
a  sub-phosphate  or  an  oxide. 

When  an  iodide  is  added  to  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  a  mercurous  salt,  a  green 
impure  precipitate  of  mercurous  iodide, 
Hg2  I2,  is  formed.  If  this  be  applied, 


with  a  carrier  such  as  gum  arabic,  to 
paper,  and  exposed,  it  is  partly  reduced 
to  mercury,  and  mercuric  iodide  is 
formed  : — 

Hg»  1 2  =  Hg+  Hg  I2. 

I  his  Fig  1 2  can  be  removed  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  with  a  solution  of  common 
salt,  leaving  an  image  of  black  mercury 
or  low  compounds  of  the  same.  It  is 
difficult,  however,  to  get  a  passable 
result  by  this  process,  which  is  never¬ 
theless  of  interest  as  it  offers  a  method 
for  printing  in  mercury. 

Ordinary  paper  may  be  sensitized 
by  brushing  it  over  with  a  five  per 
cent  solution  of  uranium  nitrate.  It  is 
printed  till  the  shadows  are  just  visible, 
and  developed  with  potassium  ferri- 
cyanide.  If  the  phosphate  of  uranium 
be  dissolved  in  tartaric  acid  and 
applied  to  paper,  the  prints  will  have 
more  detail  than  they  possess  when 
coated  with  the  nitrate.  With  uranium 
phosphate  we  may  compare  silver 
phosphate,  which,  when  treated  in  a 
similar  manner,  yields  very  pleasing 
prints. 

7  .  Thovne  Baker. 


IN  THE  EAST  NEUK. 

PRIZE  [DESCRIPTIVE  ESSAY  COMPETITION. 

IT  is  hard  indeed  to  award  the  palm 
of  photographic  interest  to  any 
one  locality,  but,  among  pic¬ 
turesque  places,  the  East  Neukof  Fife 
undoubtedly  stands  high.  It  teems 
with  interest — historic,  domestic  and 
romantic  ;  and  its  would-be  photo¬ 
grapher  cannot  do  better  than  take  up 
his  quarters  in  Crail.  This  little  town, 
which  until  lately  slept  the  sleep  of 
centuries,  has  now,  alas  !  awakened  to 
its  responsibilities  as  a  seaside  and 
golfing  resort.  Fortunately,  much  yet 
remains  untouched  in  the  ancient 
“royal  burgh,”  whose  charter  dates 
certainly  from  the  reign  of  David  I., 
and  probably  from  that  of  Malcolm 
Canmohr,  though  this  earlier  document 
cannot  be  produced. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  point 
to  start  from  is  the  Auld  Kirk,  dating 
from  the  twelfth  century,  and  contain¬ 
ing  one  of  the  old  Celtic  Sandtuary 
Crosses.  It  has  been  built,  in  recent 
years,  into  a  dark  and  narrow  passage, 
with  no  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the 
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possible  photographer;  a  door  into  the 
church  is,  however,  handy,  and  a  long 
exposure  does  the  rest.  The  church¬ 
yard  is  famous  throughout  Scotland 
for  its  elaborate  mural  monuments  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
It  contains  also  a  mortuary  chapel, 
eredted  in  the  beginning  of  this — no, 
last  century  ;  a  gruesome  relic  of  the 
“  body-snatchers.” 

Enough  of  such  subjects  ;  let  us 
turn  our  steps  to  the  old  harbour, 
once  beloved  of  artists,  with  its  distant 
peep  of  the  May  Island.  Further 
round,  on  the  coach  road  to  Fife  Ness, 
some  nice  studies  of  rocks  and  waves 
may  be  got,  under  favourable  circum¬ 
stances,  in  Roome  Bay.  The  rocks  at 
Fife  Ness  are  of  a  bold  and  striking 
formation,  but  somewhat  difficult  of 
pictorial  presentment,  unless,  possibly, 
from  a  boat  ;  and  a  pidtorial  sea,  dash¬ 
ing  on  a  rock-bound  coast  is  not  always 
compatible  with  perfedt  steadiness, 
leaving  personal  safety  out  of  the 
question.  There  is  an  interesting  old 
well,  however,  which,  though  covered 
by  the  sea  at  every  tide,  retains  its 
water  fresh  and  pure.  At  present  it 
is  somewhat  in  disrepair. 

The  highroad  back  to  Crail  passes 
the  old  castle  of  Balcomie.  Mary  of 
Guise  spent  a  night  here  on  her  way 
to  St.  Andrews,  on  the  occasion  of  her 
marriage  to  James  V.,  which  was  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  old  Cathedral  there.  The 
castle  is  now  a  modern  farmhouse,  but 
there  are  many  quaint  bits  about  it 
worthy  of  preservation. 

The  country  at  this  point  is  flat  and 
open,  though  not  unlovely,  a  fine  field 
for  the  photographer  of  “something 
from  nothing.” 

Those  who  prefer  “something”  to 
take  had  better  return  to  Crail,  and 
either  hunt  out  some  of  the  quaint  old 
stones  and  corners  with  which  the 
place  abounds,  or  devote  themselves  to 
the  human  element.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  not  much  done,  now-a-days,  in 
the  fishing — and  consequent  baiting — 
way,  white  fishing  that  is ;  but  crabs 
abound,  and  the  crab  creels  may  be 
worked  in  to  form  an  effective  pidture. 
The  exceeding  steepness  of  the  wynds 
leading  down  to  the  harbour  is  a  faCt 
requiring  the  photographer’s  careful 
consideration. 

Turning  west  and  keeping  inland, 


the  old  house  of  Barns  will  be  found 
an  interesting  subject.  It  was  the 
home  of  the  historic  Cunningham 
family  from  1376  to  1743,  and  was,  in 
1615,  the  scene  of  an  incident  of 
pathetic  interest — the  death  from  fever 
of  a  daughter  of  the  house  within  a 
few  days  of  her  marriage  to  the  poet 
Drummond,  of  Hawthornden.  The 
house  is  now  an  absolute  wreck,  most 
of  the  windows  being  guiltless  of  glass  ; 
but  a  couple  of  rooms  are  still  inhabited 
by  a  ploughman’s  family,  whose 
children  climb  on  the  rickety  stair 
where  once  brave  knights  and  fair 


ladies  passed.  The  evening  light  is 
kind  to  the  old  house,  veiling  its 
deficiencies  in  a  mysterious  darkness. 

The  curious  sandstone  caves  at 
Caiplie  are  worth  a  visit — if  not  a 
plate.  Cropping  out  of  the  green  turf 
that  here  reaches  to  the  sea  margin, 
these  natural  pillars  strongly  suggest 
a  ruined  temple,  the  profile  of  whose 
patron  saint  may  be  distindlly  seen  in 
one  corner ! 

A  mile  or  so  further  on  we  pass 
through  Cellardyke  to  Anstruther, 
another  ancient  royal  burgh,  where  a 
day  may  be  profitably  spent  with 
the  camera.  Cellardyke  is  a  happy 


hunting-ground  for  the  genre  artist ; 
that  is,  if  he  has  a  soul  above  the 
“ancient  and  fish-like  smell”  which 
permeates  the  baiting  premises.  An- 
struther  Harbour  shelters  the  finest 
fishing  fleet  on  the  coast;  nevertheless 
it  is  unwise  to  talk  of  the  town  as  a 
“fishing  town ”  to  the  inhabitants  of 
this  “royal  burgh.”  He  who  does  so 
will  make  enemies  fast  and  sure!  The 
manse  belonging  to  the  Parish  Church 
of  Anstruther  Easter  was  built  in  the 
days  of  James  Melville,  the  Reformer, 


and  has  a  high  tower  known  as  “  Mel¬ 
ville’s  Watch  Tower.”  Writing  in  his 
“Diary”  of  the  building  of  this  house, 
Melville  quaintly  says:  “This,”  the 
building,  “  was  undertaken  and  begoon 
at  Witsonday  in  an  1590,  bot  wald 
never  haiff  bein  perfyted  giff  the 
bountifull  hand  of  my  God  haid  nocht 
maid  me  to  tak  the  wark  in  hand  my- 
selff.”  Evidently,  then  as  now,  the 
saying  held  good,  “  If  you  want  a  thing 
done,  do  it  yourself."  The  highroad  to 
Crail  runs  through  the  little  village  of 

St.  Andrews  Cathedral. 


Kilrenny,  where  some  bits  may  again 
be  found. 

Those  who  desire  to  go  further  afield 
may  go,  by  road  or  rail,  to  the  village 
of  St.  Monans,  whose  quaint  fourteenth 
century  church  has  adorned  so  many 
canvases.  Many  generations  of  fisher- 
folk  lie  in  this  God’s  acre  by  the  sea, 
but  a  goodly  number  of  them  waite 
the  time  when  “the  sea  shall  give  up 
her  dead.”  It  is  said  that  the  County 
Council  have  taken  the  village  in  hand, 
let  us  hope  they  will  exercise  a  wise 
moderation  with  regard 
to  the  old  landmarks. 

To  the  energetic  cy¬ 
clist  on  these  level  roads, 
Elie,  Kilconquhar,  Bal- 
carres  and  many  other 
places  are  within  easy 
reach,  but  can  hardly  be 
considered  as  belonging 
to  the  East  Neuk. 

Neither  perhaps  can 
St.  Andrews;  but  who 
could  live  for  any  time 
at  Crail  and  refrain  from 
spending  at  least  a  day 
in  the  Canterbury  of 
Scotland,  the  Mecca  of 
golf?  Golf  and  the 
camera,  however,  should 
be  kept  severely  apart. 
Snap-shotsof  golfers  “on 
the  swing”  are  apt  to  be 
more  grotesque  than 
picturesque,  and  there  is 
so  much  else  to  be  done. 
If  snap-shots  are  desired, 
then  the  sands  is  the 
place  to  resort  to,  for 
here  the  white-frocked 
bairnies  most  do  con¬ 
gregate,  with  bathing 
coaches,  donkeys,  itinerant  minstrels 
and  other  joys  of  their  kind.  The 
photographer  who  desires  more  serious 
work,  however,  will  turn  his  steps 
to  the  streets  of  this  grey  old  city 
by  the  sea.  He  will  visit  the 
historic  Castle  with  its  bottle  dungeon 
and  its  fern-fringed  well  ;  he  will  not 
take  the  general  view  that  everybody 
takes  from  the  Kirkhill,  but  will  try 
for  various  turrets  and  corners  as  the 
light  may  suit  him. 

The  next  halting-place  will  be  the 
Cathedral,  where  he  will  probably 
make  up  his  mind  to  bring  his  baggage 
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to  St.  Andrews  and  stay  for  a  week. 
Even  then  he  will  have  his  hands  full : 
that  is,  if  he  photograph  with  judgment 
and  a  stand  camera,  for  even  when  the 
historic  subjects  are  exhausted,  if  that 
be  possible,  there  is  still  the  open 


country.  The  woods  leading  to  Magus 
Moor,  with  its  tragic  memories,  and 
the  wild  flowers  of  the  burnsides 
among  the  wide  fields  show  an  endless 
vista  of  possibilities. 

Space  fails  me  to  add  more  ;  I  can 
but  repeat  that  the  charms  of  the  East 
Neuk  as  a  photographic  centre  are  un¬ 
doubted,  and  its  bracing  air  no  less  so. 
The  stranger  -who  comes  to  test  them 
for  himself  will  be  likely  to  say,  with 
that  Eastern  lady  of  the  olden  time, 
“The  half  was  not  told  me.”  All  my 
photographs  were  taken  on  Paget  ;>.x 
unbacked  plates.  Average  exposure  out 
of  doors,  ith  of  a  second.  Time,  the 
end  of  September. 

Margaret  M’ Lauchlan. 

Editorial  Note. — We  have  not  repro¬ 
duced  all  Miss  M’Lauchlan’s  photo¬ 
graphs.  There  are  several  others 
of  details  interesting  mainly  to  the 
topographer. 


THE  BEST  PRINTING 
PROCESSES. 

By  the  Editor. 

A  series  of  four  brief  articles  on  the  manipula¬ 
tions  in  the  following  printing  processes : — 

1.  Hot-Bath  Platinotype. 

2.  Cold-Bath  Platinotype. 

3.  Bromide  Paper. 

4.  Carbon  Paper. 

4.  Carbon  Paper. 

N  respect  to  artistic  considerations, 
the  carbon  process  of  printing  is 
unquestionably  far  and  away 
ahead  of  all  other  known  methods, 
because  of  the  variety  of  colours  at 


the  disposal  of  the  photographer,  for 
any  colour  of  which  pigment  is  to  be 
had,  can  be  obtained,  and  in  actual 
practice  all  the  carbon  tissue  makers 
keep  about  sixteen  colours  in  stock. 
It  will  be  evident,  therefore,  that  an 
enormous  range  of  choice  is  possible 
in  selecting  a  tint  to  suit  the  subject, 
and  that  whilst  photography  cannot 
reproduce  the  colours  of  nature,  it  is 
so  far  possible  to  suggest  the  prevail¬ 
ing  tone  of  a  particular  subject  as  to 
convey  to  the  eye  a  very  real  and 
pleasing  impression  indeed.  The  sun 
artist  makes  great  use  of  carbon  paper, 
not  only  for  its  variety  in  colours,  but 
also  for  the  many  variations  in  texture 
possible.  One  can  get  rough  papers, 
smooth  papers,  papers  with  a  special 
grain,  papers  of  a  special  tint,  each  of 
which  in  its  turn  effects  minor  modi¬ 
fications  in  the  appearance  of  the  print 
itself. 

But  the  artistic  claims  of  carbon  are 
not  the  only  ones  that  it  can  make 
upon  the  photographer.  It  is  the 
most  permanent  process  yet  known, 
and  the  process  is  in  itself  so 
extremely  simple  that  only  the  most 
careless  worker  could  possibly  go 
wrong. 

As  the  process  is  not  the  same  as 
the  familiar  P.O.P.,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  describe  the  exact  procedure 
in  detail.  The  print  is  made  on  one 
paper,  and  the  image  or  tissue  trans¬ 
ferred  to  another  piece  of  paper,  or 
final  support  as  it  is  called.  Carbon 


paper  can  be  obtained  from  Messrs. 
Elliott  &  Sons,  of  Barnet,  and  The 
Autotype  Co.,  Oxford  Street,  London. 
It  will  only  keep  ten  days,  or  a  fort¬ 
night  at  the  outside,  and  the  sooner  it 


Barns  of  Crail. 


Melville’s  Watch  Tower. 
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is  used  the  better  are  the  results  likely 
to  be. 

The  paper  is  just  about  as  sensitive 
as  ordinary  P.O.P.  It  may  be  ex¬ 
amined  in  daylight,  but,  of  course,  it 
would  be  foolish  to  have  it  about  in  a 
strong  light  for  more  than  a  moment 
or  two.  The  sensitive  side  of  the 
paper  is  quite  black,  and  no  image  can 
be  seen  upon  it  at  all  when  printed. 
There  are  several  methods,  therefore, 
of  determining  when  printing  is  com¬ 
plete.  One  is  to  put  a  little  slip  of 
ordinary  P.O.P.  in  the  printing  frame 
along  with  the  carbon  paper  behind 
the  negative,  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
will  not  seriously  interfere  with  the 
subject  when  the  portion  thus  obscured 
is  ultimately  trimmed  away.  Quite  a 
narrow  strip  will  be  sufficient,  and  the 
carbon  paper  will  be  printed  deeply 
enough  when  the  little  piece  is,  with¬ 
out  making  the  usual  allowance  as  is 
done  in  the  case  of  ordinary  papers  for 
fixing  and  toning.  Another  plan  is  to 
put  side  by  side  with  the  negative 
carrying  the  carbon  paper  another  one 
of  about  equal  density,  across  any 
portion  of  which  the  little  strip  of 
ordinary  paper  is  placed.  In  practice, 
however,  it  is  usual  to  print  from  four 
or  half-a-dozen,  or  even  more  negatives 
simultaneously,  and  assuming  these  to 
be  of  fairly  equal  density,  one  guide 
negative  would  serve  for  the  lot. 
Those  negatives  which  are  considered 
rather  more  dense  might  be  allowed 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  longer  exposure 
than  the  others,  and  so  on.  The  most 
scientific  way  of  all,  however,  is  to 
obtain  the  little  instrument  called  an 
Actinograph.  While  the  paper  is 
printing,  the  developing  arrangements 
may  be  prepared.  Nothing  is  required 
but  hot  water,  cold  water,  and  a  strong 
solution  of  alum.  Take  a  fairly  large 
basin  of  preferably  earthenware  or 
enamelled  iron,  because  these  can  be 
kept  rigorously  clean,  and  fill  with  hot 
water  almost  as  hot  as  the  hand  can 
bear.  To  be  exact,  a  thermometer 
may  be  used,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  water  should  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  ioo°  Fahr.  Near  by  have  a 
porcelain  dish  or  another  ,  wash  basin 
containing  cold  water,  and  also  a  por¬ 
celain  dish  with  the  strong  solution  of 
alum.  When  the  first  carbon  print  is 
ready,  place  it,  sensitive  side  down¬ 


wards  in  the  cold  water  basin,  together 
with  a  piece  of  white  transfer  paper 
with  its  smooth  side  upwards.  The 
sensitive  paper  will  immediately  begin 
to  curl  inwards,  and  to  partially  roll  up. 
After  a  few  minutes  this  curling  action 
relaxes,  and  as  soon  as  the  unfolding 
commences  it  must  be  seized  between 
the  fingers  and  brought  upon  the 
surface  of  the  transfer  paper.  Then 
raising  them  from  the  water,  place 
upon  any  flat  surface,  and  covering 
with  a  sheet  or  two  of  blotting  paper, 
squeegee  gently  two  or  three  times,  to 
get  rid  of  the  superfluous  matter,  and 
to  insure  perfect  contact  and  absence 
of  air  bubbles  between  the  pieces  of 
paper.  Now  place  the  two  pieces  thus 
united  between  dry  blotting  sheets  and 
under  slight  pressure — a  book  will  be 
sufficient.  In  ten  minutes  they  will 
be  ready  for  development.  Place  in 
the  hot  water  and  allow  to  soak  for  a 
few  minutes,  until  the  colouring  matter 
begins  to  ooze  out  between  the  support 
and  the  sheet  containing  the  pigment. 
Then  take  up  one  corner  of  the  carbon 
paper  and  gently  pull  it  away  from  the 
support.  If  it  does  not  come  off  quite 
easily,  let  it  soak  a  few  minutes  longer. 
The  whole  of  the  image  embedded  in 
gelatine  will  have  been  transferred  to- 
the  support,  but  no  image  is  yet  visible. 
Now  take  a  glass  measure,  or  a  cup,  or 
any  little  vessel,  and  with  it  raise  hot 
water  from  the  basin  and  rapidly  pour 
it  over  the  surface  of  the  print,  which 
may  be  held  partially  above  the  surface 
of  the  water  on  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
Gradually  the  details  of  the  image  will 
begin  to  appear,  and  after  a  few 
minutes  of  this  treatment  development 
will  be  complete.  To  ascertain  when 
this  point  is  reached  watch  the  white 
margins  of  the  print,  as  soon  as  these 
remain  untinted,  no  matter  how  you 
lave,  the  development  is  finished,  and 
you  cannot  in  any  way  make  your 
carbon  lighter  if  it  is  too  dark,  as  the 
pigment  will  not  wash  away,  but 
merely  blister  if  too  hot  water  is  usedr 
or  become  flaccid  through  too  long 
immersion.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  the 
whites  retain  their  purity  under  treat¬ 
ment  the  print  should  be  withdrawn, 
rinsed  in  cold  water,  and  placed  in  the 
saturated  solution  of  alum  for  a  few 
minutes,  after  which  it  is  again  washed 
in  cold  water  with  one  or  two  changes. 
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and  finally  rinsed  under  the  tap.  To 
dry,  fasten  to  the  edge  of  a  shelf  with 
a  pin.  If  the  water  is  too  hot,  blisters 
will  present  themselves,  if  it  is  too 
cold  the  development  will  be  very 
slow  indeed,  and  much  of  the  super¬ 
fluous  gelatine  which  ought  to  be  got 
rid  of  will  adhere  to  the  print.  To 
keep  up  the  temperature  of  the  hot 
water  bath,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a 
kettle  boiling  near  by,  and  from  time 
to  time  add  a  small  quantity  of  boiling 
water  as  occasion  may  require.  By 
this  single  transfer  process  the  image 
becomes  reversed,  objects  to  the  left 
are  transferred  to  the  right,  and  vice 
versa.  This  is  a  disadvantage  for  some 


PAPER  NEGATIVES. 

AS  early  as  1880,  negatives  were 
made  on  waxed  paper  prepared 
with  gelatino  -  bromide  ;  these 
negatives,  mostly  of  large  sizes,  8i-  x  64- 
or  10x8,  gave  beautiful  positives. 

Since  then  some  amateurs  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  use  paper  for  their  negatives. 
Some  noted  manufacturers,  such  as 
M.  Lamy,  provide  special  papers  for 
bromide  paper  negatives.  Without 
wishing  to  advocate  the  abandonment 
of  glass  plates,  the  use  of  which  is  so 
general  and  so  convenient,  we  believe 
that  amateurs  would  find  it  advan¬ 
tageous  and  profitable  to  try  photo¬ 


pictures,  but  for  the  majority  it  does 
not  matter.  The  methods  of  over¬ 
coming  this  difficulty  are  three  in 
number.  The  best  is  to  make  a 
reversed  negative,  the  next  to  strip 
the  original  film  from  the  negative  and 
turn  it-  over,  the  third  is  to  make  a 
double  transfer.  This  double  transfer 
process,  however,  introduces  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  the  beginner  should  not 
trouble  with  it. 

The  glass  fillers  used  for  fountain  pens  are 
verjr  handy  for  dropping  a  few  drops  of  any 
solution,  such  as  restrainer,  potassium  ferri- 
cyanide,  etc. 
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graphy  on  paper.  Ordinary  bromide 
paper  is  satisfactory,  although  rather 
thicker  and  somewhat  less  sensitive 
than  the  special  paper.  The  ordinary 
dark  slides — shutter  slides,  curtain 
slides,  the  metal  sheaths  of  hand 
cameras — will  serve  for  negative 
papers. 

The  paper  is  placed  in  the  frame 
with  a  piece  of  glass  as  a  support,  for 
this  purpose  an  ordinary  plate  or  an 
old  negative  stripped  of  its  film  will 
serve.  The  sensitive  sheet  may  be 
placed  either  under  or  over  the  glass. 
In  the  former  case,  the  image  will  be 
slightly  fuzzy  on  account  of  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  intervening  glass.  How¬ 
ever,  by  taking  this  thickness  into 
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account  at  the  time  of  exposure,  satis¬ 
factory  sharpness  may  be  obtained. 
In  the  second  case,  the  sensitive  surface 
being  in  the  proper  place,  the  negative 
will  differ  little  in  sharpness  from  the 
one  on  the  glass  plate.  The  exposure 
must  be  rather  longer  than  with  a 
plate.  We  would,  therefore,  advise 
the  amateur  to  use  negative  papers, 
especially  for  landscapes. 

For  developing,  it  is  well  first  to 
soak  the  sheet  in  water,  which  causes 
it  to  roll  and  unroll  itself  immediately. 
The  development  must  be  continued 
rather  long.  The  appearance  of  the 
image  can,  in  facft,  not  be  followed 
either  by  transparence  or  on  the  back 
of  the  negative.  The  fixing,  washing 
and  drying  are  carried  out  as  with  a 


the  glass,  the  printing  paper  (which 
may  be  of  any  kind)  is  placed  on  the 
top,  and  exposed  to  the  light  as  usual. 
The  resulting  print  has  softened  lines, 
without  too  many  details,  and  possesses 
a  fine,  regular  grain,  which  gives  it 
the  appearance  of  a  delicate  engraving. 
This  resemblance  may  be  increased  by 
printing  on  platinum  paper,  choosing  a 
sheet  of  larger  size  than  the  negative. 

Finally,  negative  paper  possesses 
the  following  advantages  : —  ist. 
Economy,  as  a  sheet  of  bromide  paper 
costs  five  times  less  than  a  glass  plate. 
2nd.  The  weight  is  next  to  nothing, 
and  breakage  is  avoided.  3rd.  There  is 
no  halation.  4th.  Retouching  is  easy 
and  needs  no  preparation.  —  Jules 
Carterou,  in  “  Ombres  et  Lumieve. 


negative  on  an  ordinary  plate.  Paper 
negatives  may  be  dried  quickly  be¬ 
tween  sheets  of  blotting  paper. 

The  paper  negative  will  give  a  satis¬ 
factory  print  just  as  it  is  after  drying. 
But  it  is  preferable  to  make  it  more 
transparent  by  means  of  some  greasy 
or  oily  substance,  such  as  vaseline, 
benzine,  oil  or  paraffin.  Paraffin 
gives  a  very  good  result  and  is  gener¬ 
ally  at  hand. 

When  the  negative  has  become 
thoroughly  transparent,  the  excess  of 
oily  substance  may  be  removed  with 
blotting  paper,  and  printing  may  be 
proceeded  with. 

The  paper  negative  is  placed  in  the 
printing  frame  with  its  back  against 
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SEPIA  TONING  BATH 
FOR 

SILVER  BROMIDE  PAPER. 

HE  demand  for  other  tones  in 
photographic  pictures  than  the 
brown  to  which  we  have  so 
long  been  accustomed,  that  in  common 
parlance  it  has  received  the  name  of 
“photographic  brown,”  is  becoming 
more  and  more  general.  Silver  bromide 
papers  certainly  give  a  variety  of  other 
shades  from  gray  to  black.  But  these 
tones,  especially  for  portraits  and 
studies,  often  seem  to  be  too  cold,  a 
warmer  tone  is  more  desirable.  Sepia- 
brown  is  the  present  favourite  for  this 
purpose,  and  it  is  besides  a  decidedly 
artistic  tone.  The  method  of  obtain¬ 
ing  it  is,  moreover,  extremely  simple, 
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the  necessary  chemicals — alum  and 
hypo — being  always  at  hand.  It  is,  of 
course,  equally  suitable  for  enlarge¬ 
ments  or  for  contact  prints.  It  is  only 
necessary,  to  obtain  a  good  result,  that 
the  negative  should  be  full  of  contrast. 
From  a  flat  negative  it  is  impossible 
to  get  a  good  sepia  print.  The  reason 
for  this  is  to  be  found  partly  in  the 
colour  itself.  The  contrast  between 
the  lights  and  shadows  of  a  picture  is 
always  less  than  with  the  black  range 
of  tones.  The  second  reason  why  a 
negative  rich  in  contrast  is  necessary, 
is  that  the  print  to  be  produced  in 
sepia  tones  must  be  considerably  over¬ 
exposed.  The  more  exposure  given 
the  more  will  the  picture  assume  a 


lutely  necessary.  With  other  de¬ 
velopers,  e.g.,  metol,  hydroquinone 
and  iron,  such  good  results  cannot  be 
obtained.  The  prints  must  be  fixed 
as  usual,  but  the  washing  must  be 
very  slight.  It  is  best  if  the  toning 
can  be  done  at  once,  but  in  case  of 
need  the  prints  may  be  allowed  to  dry 
and  be  toned  later,  without  any  real 
detriment  to  the  resulting  picture. 
The  toning  bath,  as  has  been  already 
said,  is  very  simple  and  cheap.  The 
alum  and  hypo  should  be  dissolved  in 
boiling  water.  The  quantities  are 
about  as  follows  : — 

Water .  1000  ccm. 

Hvpo  .  300  grammes 

Alum  .  40 


yellowish-brown,  as  with  a  shorter 
exposure  the  tones  become  darker ; 
with  normal  or  underexposure  the 
toning  process  becomes  a  failure. 
Moreover,  not  only  overexposure,  but 
also  overdevelopment  is  necessary  for 
the  production  of  a  beautiful  sepia 
picture,  and  the  degree  of  this  over¬ 
development  must  be  regulated  by  the 
age  of  the  toning  bath  to  be  used.  The 
most  suitable  developer  is  amidol : 

Water .  1000  ccm. 

Amidol  .  25  grammes 

Sodium  sulphite  .  250 

When  possible  the  use  of  potassium 
bromide  should  be  avoided,  or  only  a 
very  limited  quantity  used  when  abso- 
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but  a  strict  adherence  to  this  formula 
is  by  no  means  necessary.  The  solu¬ 
tion  presents  a  milky  appearance,  due 
to  the  presence  of  fine  grains  of  sul¬ 
phur,  which  are  produced  by  the 
aCtion  of  the  alum  on  the  hypo.  For 
toning,  the  print  must  first  be  laid  in 
the  bath  before  it  is  warmed.  In  this 
way  the  film  becomes  hardened,  which 
makes  it  possible  to  raise  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  bath  to  boiling  point.  The 
heating  of  the  bath  is  an  important 
faCtor  in  the  attainment  of  the  tone  ; 
in  a  cold  bath  this  is  impossible.  The 
toning  takes  place  very  slowly.  After 
half  an  hour  it  should  be  complete,  and 
if  the  desired  tone  has  not  been  ob¬ 
tained  in  that  time  it  is  useless  to  leave 
the  print  any  longer  in  the  bath  ;  it  is 


better  to  begin  quite  afresh.  The 
reason  for  this  non-success  in  toning  is 
to  be  found  in  the  faCt  that  the  above- 
mentioned  instructions  have  not  been 
carried  out.  An  old  bath  gives  a  more 
chocolate  tone,  the  prints  do  not  retro¬ 
grade  so  much,  as  is  the  case  with  a 
new  bath,  which  gives  yellow-brown 
tones.  By  the  use  of  old  and  new 
baths  mixed  together  as  desired,  it  is 
possible  to  produce  quite  a  series  of 
tones.  Thorough  washing  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  When  the  prints 
are  spread  out  to  dry,  they  should  be 
wiped  over  several  times  with  a  soft 
sponge  to  remove  any  adhering  par¬ 
ticles  of  “sulphur,  which  would  give  a 
dusty  appearance  to  the  dry  print. — 
Chvonik. 

ON  THE 

ESSENTIAL  MANIPULATIONS 
OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

PRIZE  ESSAY. 

IN  considering  the  necessary  opera¬ 
tions  which  must  be  carried  out 
before  a  finished  print  is  arrived 
at,  it  will  be  advisable  to  take  them 
seriatim,  and  describe  them  in  their 
•consecutive  order. 

Exposure  is  the  first  question,  for 
on  this  depends  to  a  large  extent  the 
character  of  the  print.  Various  expo¬ 
sure  tables  have  been  published,  but 
these  are  only  of  real  use  as  a  guide  to 
relative  exposure  ;  judging  by  the 
“strength ”  of  the  image  on  the  ground 
glass  is  always  uncertain,  and  the  only 
really  reliable  way  to  obtain  system¬ 
atically  correCt  exposures  is  to  employ 
a  good  “meter,”  such  as  Watkins’. 

Development  is  best  carried  out  in 
a  scientific  manner  by  timing  the  first 
appearance  of  the  high-lights,  and 
multiply  this  by  a  faCtor — the  faCtor 
being  found  by  experiment — as  this 
ensures  uniform  results,  and  does  away 
with  all  guess  work,  such  as  judging 
by  holding  the  negative  up  to  the  light, 
■or  by  noting  the  visibleness  of  the 
image  on  the  back  of  the  plate. 

Watkins  has  issued  a  small  book 
which  gives  a  number  of  the  “faCtors” 
suitable  for  different  brands  of  plates, 
and  different  developing  agents. 


Developers  are  innumerable  and 
to  seleCt  the  best  is  no  easy  matter  ; 
they  all  have  their  points,  and  for 
special  subjects  some  are  better  than 
others.  As  a  rule  it  is  best  to  adopt 
one  of  the  formulae  recommended  by 
the  makers  of  the  brand  of  plates  which 
is  being  used,  bearing  in  mind  the 
faCt  that  the  formula  given  is  for  covvect 
exposure ,  and  modifications  must  be 
resorted  to  when  the  exposure  has  been 
wrongly  timed. 

In  spite  of  the  newer  and  more 
advertised  developers,  pyro-soda  still 
holds  its  own,  and  is  hard  to  beat  for 
general  work.  The  most  convenient 
way  to  make  it  up  is  in  ten  per  cent 
solutions. 

A. 

Metabisulphite  of  potash  (10% 


solution)  .  i  oz. 

Pyrogallic  acid .  i  oz. 

Water  (boiled  or  distilled) ....  to  io  oz. 

B. 

Carbonate  of  soda  .  i  oz. 

Water  (boiled  or  distilled) ....  to  io  oz. 

C. 

Bromide  of  potassium  .  i  oz. 

Water  (boiled  or  distilled)  . .  to  io  oz. 

(It  must  be  remembered  in  making 


up  ten  per  cent  solutions,  that  the  total 
bulk  must  be  io  oz.  It  will  not  do  to 
add  io  oz.  of  water  to  the  other 
ingredients.) 

For  correCt  exposure  take  A  20 
minims,  B  ^  oz.,  C  2  drops,  and  make 
up  to  1  oz.  with  water. 

In  cases  of  owzexposure  take  less  of 
B  and  more  of  A,  and  add  a  few  more 
drops  of  C.  For  underex posure  reverse 
the  above  modification. 

In  developing  “snap-shots,”  or  sub¬ 
jects  where  too  strong  contrasts  are 
probable — such  as  interiors — a  de¬ 
veloper  giving  less  density,  as  Metol, 
Kachin,  or  Rodinal,  will  be  found 
useful. 

The  chief  point  of  difference  between 
these  and  Pyro  is  that  they  bring  out 
the  detail  first,  and  then  give  density. 
A  very  good  Metol  formula  is  : — 


A. 

Metol .  50  grains 

Metabisulphite  of  potash  . .  5  grains 

Water  . to  10  oz. 

B. 

Sulphite  of  soda .  1  oz. 

Carbonate  of  soda  .  1  oz . 

Water  . to  10  oz. 
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(Dissolve  the  Metol  first  and  add  the 
other  ingredients  afterwards.) 

For  use  take  equal  parts  of  each. 

A  single  solution  of  Kashin  is  satis¬ 
factory  for  almost  all  classes  of  work, 
and  is  modified  by  adding  more  water 
for  underexposure  and  less  for  over¬ 
exposure,  the  formula  is  : — 

Sulphite  of  soda  ..........  2J  oz. 

Caustic  soda  ..............  150  grains 

Kachin  ..................  220  grains 

Water  ..................  to  10  oz. 

For  correct  exposure  take  60  minims, 
and  make  up  to  1  oz.  with  water. 

A  combination  of  Pyro  (for  density) 
and  Metol  (for  detail)  gives  a  good  and 
•quickly  acting  developer,  development 
being,  incases  of  corredt  exposure,  fully 
carried  out  in  two  to  three  minutes.  A 


good  formula  is  : — 

A. 

Pyro  ....................  28  grains 

Metol  . .  22  grains 

Metabisulphite  of  potash  . .  60  grains 

Water  ................  to  10  oz. 

B. 

Carbonate  of  soda  ........  2  oz. 

Water  ................  to  10  oz. 


Take  equal  parts  of  A  and  B. 

In  the  last  three  formal®  I  have 
omitted  Bromide,  because,  in  ordinary 
cases,  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  any ; 
but  a  few  drops  may  be  added  if  there 
is  any  suspicion  of  the  plate  having 
been  overexposed.  When  the  expo¬ 
sure  is  doubtful  it  is  advisable  to  com¬ 
mence  development  by  adding  half 
water  to  the  above  mentioned  quan¬ 
tities,  erring  on  the  side  of  density  by 
using  a  slightly  larger  proportion  of  A. 

The  necessary  “fadtor”  varies  with 
the  brand  of  plate  used,  and  the  de¬ 
veloper  employed.  As  a  rough  guide 
I  give  the  factors  which  I  have  found 
best  for  “Imperial”  plates  with  the 
four  formulae  quoted  above : — 

Pyro  and  soda  ..........  factor  =  8 

Metol  . .  factor  =.  30 

Kachin  ................  factor  =  20 

Pyro  and  Metol  combined  factor  =  13 

Hydrokinone  is  useful  where  very 
great  density  and  strong  contrasts  are 
required,  such  as  is  ,the  case  in  copying 
engravings  or  letterpress,  the  formula 


is  : — 

A. 

Hydrokinone  ............  100  grains 

Metabisulphite  of  potash  . .  5  grains 

Bromide  of  potassium  ....  30  grains 

Water  ................  to  10  oz. 


B. 

Sulphite  of  soda  .  1  oz. 

Caustic  soda .  40  grains 

Water  ................  to  10  oz. 

For  use  take  equal  parts  of  A  and  B. 

Fixing  deserves  more  attention  than 
is  usually  paid  to  it,  for  the  per¬ 
manency  of  the  negative  depends  to  a 
great  extent  on  the  thoroughness  with 
which  it  is  carried  out.  The  best 
strength  for  the  bath  is  5  oz.  of  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda  to  20  oz  of  water,  and 
the  plate  should  be  left  in  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes.  “  Hypo”  is  a  cheap 
article  and  need  not  be  economised. 

Washing  must  also  be  thorough. 
There  are  plenty  of  plate  washers  on 
the  market  to  select  from,  or,  failing 
these, a  good  rinse  under  the  tap,  followed 
by  a  soaking  of  an  hour  (the  plates 
standing  upright)  and  a  further  rinse, 
will  eliminate  most  of  the  hypo.  Be¬ 
fore  setting  the  plate  up  to  dry,  it  must 
be  wiped  with  a  soft  cloth  to  get  rid  of 
any  deposit  left  by  the  water,  and  to 
ensure  its  drying  evenly. 

Printing. — Here  again  we  have  a 
vast  choice,  but  for  all-round  purposes 
platinotype  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
useful;  it  is  the  quickest;  is  absolutely 
permanent ;  and  compares  favourably 
in  price  with  other  methods  ;  for, 
although  the  paper  itself  is  somewhat 
more  expensive  than  silver  paper,  the 
saving  in  time  fully  compensates  for 
this. 

Examine  the  negative  before  put¬ 
ting  it  in  the  printing  frame,  to  see 
if  there  are  any  “pinholes,”  and  if  there 
are  they  should  be  spotted  out  with  a 
fine  brush,  using  crimson  lake  or  other 
opaque  water  colour.  The  negative  is 
then  placed  film  upwards  in  the  frame, 
and  the  paper,  coated  side  downwards, 
on  the  top  ;  a  pad  of  rubber  or  Ameri¬ 
can  cloth,  cut  to  the  size  of  the  plate, 
rests  on  the  paper,  and  the  back  of  the 
frame  is  put  in  and  secured  by  the 
springs. 

Printing  in  a  strong  light,  or  even  in 
the  sun,  accentuates  contrast,  whereas 
a  weak  light  tends  to  reduce  contrast. 

Development  of  the  print  may 
either  be  done  by  floating  or  by  using 
a  brush ;  the  latter  method  is  the  best 
as  it  admits  of  more  control. 

A  saturated  solution  of  neutral  oxa¬ 
late  of  potash  is  prepared  by  putting 
6  ozs.  of  crystals  in  a  pint  bottle  and 
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filling  up  with  boiling  water  ;  this, 
when  cold,  will  be  ready  for  use.  Pour 
about  six  ounces  of  the  solution  into  a 
dish  and  add  five  or  six  drops  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  float  the  print, 
face  downwards,  for  a  few  seconds; 
then  turn  it  over,  and  clirecftly  the 
proper  density  is  reached  place  it  in 
the  first  clearing  bath,  composed  of  one 
part  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  sixty  parts 
of  water  ;  transfer  it  to  a  second  bath 
after  five  minutes;  and,  after  ten 
minutes  in  this,  transfer  to  a  third 
bath  for  fifteen  minutes.  It  must  then 
be  washed  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
running  water,  or  in  several  changes. 
The  superfluous  water  is  blotted  off 
and  the  print  allowed  to  dry. 

The  temperature  of  the  developer 
should  be  about  70  degrees  Fahr.,  re¬ 
membering  that  the  hotter  and 
stronger  the  bath  is,  the  more  contrast 
will  result,  but  if  less  contrast  is 
desired  the  bath  should  be  cold  and 
the  developer  diluted  with  twice  the 
quantity  of  water. 

To  develop  with  a  brush  get  three 
saucers,  and  three  camel  hair  “mop” 
brushes.  In  the  first  saucer  pour  some 
of  the  undiluted  developer ;  in  the 
second  some  developer  mixed  with  an 
equal  bulk  of  glycerine;  and  in  the 
third  pure  glycerine.  The  print  is  laid 
face  upwards,  on  a  sheet  of  glass  and 
brushed  over  with  the  solution  in  the 
second  saucer ;  any  parts  requiring 
keeping  back  are  brushed  over  with 
glycerine,  and  those  which  want  ac¬ 
centuating  with  the  undiluted  oxalate. 
Thus,  any  part  of  the  pidture  can  be 
left  as  white  paper,  weak  parts  can  be 
brought  out,  and  a  soft  vignette  can  be 
secured. 

Mounting  is  best  done  while  the 
prints  are  still  wet,  starch  paste  freshly 
prepared,  or  any  of  the  ready-made 
mountants  are  satisfactory  ;  and  if  a 
glossy  surface  is  necessary,  it  may  be 
obtained  by  briskly  rubbing  the  print, 
after  it  is  thoroughly  dry,  with  the 
palm  of  the  hand  or  a  fairly  stiff  brush. 

Hermann  Lea. 


Varnish  for  Wooden  Dishes. — Dissolve 
200  parts  asphaltum  (carefully)  in  900  to  1,000 
parts  of  turpentine.  When  dissolved  add  100 
parts  elemi,  100  parts  yellow  wax,  and  100  parts 
Venetian  turpentine.  Let  boil  for  one-fourth 
to  one-half  hour  in  a  water  bath  ;  run  it  through 
a  cloth  and  apply  best  while  hot. 


TESTING  THE  LENS. 

^HE  intelligent  amateur  is  always 
anxious  to  know  the  full 
capacity  of  his  lens,  so  that  he 
may  be  prepared  when  it  is  required 
to  do  special  work.  In  the  first  place 
he  should  look  to  his  camera,  and  see 
what  is  the  quality  of  the  grain  in  the 
ground-glass  focussing  screen.  The 
granularity  should  be  of  such  a  degree  of 
fineness  as  will  admit  of  magnification 
by  a  glass.  It  will  not  suffice  to  oil 
the  glass,  thereby  making  it  more  trans¬ 
lucent  ;  this  may  lighten  up  the  image 
on  the  ground  glass,  but  it  will  in  no 
way  get  rid  of  the  coarseness.  The 
grain  itself  must  be  fine. 

Next,  he  should  find  out  whether 
the  surface  of  the  ground  glass  is  pre¬ 
cisely  in  the  same  plane  as  that  which 
the  sensitive  plate  will  occupy  when 
fixed  in  position.  This  determination 
of  equality  of  distance  from  the  lens 
cannot  be  accurately  ascertained  by  the 
method  which  is,  generally  pursued  of 
pushing  a  foot  rule  through  the  open¬ 
ing  in  the  front  board  of  the  camera 
and  noting  how  far  it  goes,  and  then 
trying  in  the  same  way  a  plate  in  the 
slider. 

A  more  accurate  way  consists  in  lay¬ 
ing  a  rule  across  the  focussing-glass 
frame,  and  inserting  between  the  edge 
of  the  rule  and  the  surface  of  the  glass 
a  slip  of  cardboard  cut  in  the  form  of  a 
wedge,  and  noting  the  distance  it  can 
be  inserted,  and  making  a  mark  with 
a  pencil  at  the  place  where  it  touches 
the  straight  rule.  Next  insert  a  glass 
plate  in  the  slider  or  holder,  and  go 
through  the  same  operation  of  measure¬ 
ment.  If  the  point  of  contaiff  of  the 
wedge  is  the  same  in  both  measure¬ 
ments  then,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
the  two  planes  are  coincident. 

A  difference  of  a  hundredth  part  of 
an  inch  between  the  position  of  the 
ground  glass  and  the  sensitive  plate 
may  thus  be  detected.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  one  point  to  be  taken  note  of. 
It  may  happen  that  the  spring  at  the 
back  of  the  holder  against  which  the 
sensitive  plate  rests  and  is  pushed  for¬ 
ward  into  position,  may  be  too  strong, 
thus  forcing  the  sensitive  plate  nearer 
the  lens  and  changing  the  focus  of  the 
image.  Many  a  good  lens  has  been  sent 
back  just  because  the  photographer 
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failed  to  note  this  accidental  misplacing 
of  the  plate. 

The  next  thing  to  note  is  the  cover¬ 
ing  power  of  the  lens.  The  diameter 
of  the  circle  of  illumination  indicates 
the  dimensions  of  the  plate  of  which 
the  lens  will  admit.  The  degree  of 
definition  of  the  borders  of  the  circular 
area  of  illumination,  of  course,  will 
vary  with  the  aperture  of  the  lens, 
being  more  accurate  and  sharply  de¬ 
fined  the  smaller  the  diaphragm. 
However,  this  degree  of  definition  is 
not  taken  into  consideration  in  the  test, 
since  the  size  of  the  plate  required  by 
the  lens  under  consideration  allows  for 
the  definition.  The  diameter  of  the 
circle  of  illumination  is  made  equal  to 
the  diagonal  of  the  plate  to  be  used, 
and  so  falls  somewhat  beyond  the 
largest  measurement  of  the  plate. 
Thus,  for  instance,  with  an  8x  io 
plate,  the  longest  side  being  ten  inches, 
if  we  require  the  covering  capacity  of 
the  lens  to  be  in  terms  of  diagonal  of 
the  rectangle,  it  will  demand  a  diagonal 
of  nearly  thirteen  inches,  thus  allow¬ 
ing,  even  for  the  full  opening  of  the 
lens,  sufficient  latitude  for  accurate 
definition  at  the  margins  of  the  plate. 

This  latitude,  which  is  thus  allowed 
the  lens,  may  sometimes  enable  the 
photographer  to  call  on  his  lens  for  a 
little  more  area  of  dimension  even  with 
a  full  aperture,  or  to  go  even  further 
with  a  small  stop.  Then  if  he  wished 
to  make  a  plate,  say  5x12,  a  sort  of 
panoramic  view,  he  would  find  that  his 
diagonal  being  in  this  case  exactly 
thirteen  inches,  while  the  diagonal  of 
allowance  falls  a  little  within  thirteen 
inches,  he  is  treading  on  dangerous 
ground,  though  he  might  get  there 
safely  with  the  help  of  a  small  stop. 

The  next  point  to  consider  is  whether 
his  lens  is  achromatic.  I  cannot  stop 
to  tell  the  beginner  what  this  means, 
but  shall  merely  say  that  in  ordinary 
constructed  lenses  there  are  two  foci, 
the  visual  and  the  chemical  foci,  which 
do  not  coincide.  When  this  coinci¬ 
dence  does  not  happen,  there  is  formed 
a  prismatic  fringe  about  the  image  on 
the  glass,  just  as  one  sees  objects 
through  a  glass  prism.  A  small  stop 
is  no  good  here,  and  the  chromatic 
aberration  must  be  corrected  by  suit¬ 
able  combination  of  lenses  made  of 
glass  of  different  dispersive  powers. 


Still  a  lens  achromatic  for  central  rays 
of  a  certain  wave  length  claims  great 
flatness  of  field  as  its  chief  virtue. 
A  portrait  lens,  which  does  not  give 
flat  field,  is  generally  free  from  astig¬ 
matism  or  possesses  it  in  a  very  slight 
degree. 

It  will  seem  that  the  great  objection 
to  astigmatism  is  the  distortion  it 
causes  in  the  picture.  The  image  is 
either  elongated  or  inordinately  flat¬ 
tened  in  the  other  direction. 

Flatness  of  field  is,  of  course,  a  great 
desideratum.  A  perfect  lens  is  one 
which,  while  it  gives  definition  at  the 
centre  of  field  with  full  opening,  at  the 
same  time  maintains  that  brilliancy  at 
points  farthest  away  from  centre  of 
plate. 

To  determine  flatness  of  field :  Place 
the  camera  opposite  a  series  of  objects 
of  the  same  kind  and  at  some  distance 
from  them — a  row  of  houses  will  do  ; 
focus  with  great  accuracy  at  the  centre 
of  the  ground  glass.  Observe  the 
crispness  of  definition  and  compare 
this  sharpness  with  that  at  the  margins. 
A  small  stop,  of  course,  will  materially 
flatten  the  field,  but  our  object  is  to 
put  the  lens  to  a  severe  test  and  make 
what  allowance  we  choose  for  practical 
working. 

Striae  in  the  glass  are  more  serious 
than  air  bubbles  of  small  size  as  the 
latter  do  not  effect  definition. 

To  determine  whether  your  lens  is 
perfectly  rectilinear,  that  is,  gives 
perfectly  straight  lines  in  the  image  : 
Focus  at  the  centre  of  the  plate,  on 
any  straight  object  such  as  the  wall  of 
a  house,  and  observe  whether  the 
vertical  lines  remain  so  when  you  shift 
the  image  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
plate.  The  more  or  less  curvature 
shows  the  degree  in  which  the  lens 
falls  short  of  rectilinearity. — James  Kay, 
in  the  “ American  Journal  of  Photography.” 


Mounting  Prints  on  Glazed  Papers. — 
To  avoid  accidentally  getting  paste  on  to  the 
glossy  side  of  P  O.P.  prints  in  mounting,  the 
following  procedure  has  been  recommended  : 
Lay  the  print  face-down  and  cover  it  with  a 
piece  of  wire  gauze  a  little  larger  than  itself. 
Hold  the  gauze  firmly  down  with  the  left 
hand,  and  apply  the  paste  with  the  right,  and 
when  the  gauze  is  lifted  the  print  will  be  found 
evenly  pasted  without  a  trace  getting  on  its 
face. 
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The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers, 
and  their  letters  are  at  all  times  read  with  interest, 
though  it  is  not  as  a  rule  possible  to  reply  to  them  at 
great  length  or  as  fully  as  many  of  them  deserve. 
Suggestions  are  always  welcome,  and  when  prafticable 
are  adopted.  Rejected  manuscripts  are  returned  if 
stamps  have  been  enclosed  for  that  purpose.  See 
also  notice  at  head  of  “Answers  to  Correspondents.” 
Address  letters — The  Editor,  The  Practical  and  Junior 
Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

CALENDAR. 

May  1 — June  2.  Salon  of  Photo  Club  of  Paris.  Sec., 
Paul  Bourgeois,  4,  Rue  des  Mathurins,  Paris. 

July  3 — 13.  Photographic  Convention  of  the  United 
"Kingdom  at  Oxford.  Hon.  Sec.,  F.  A.  Bridge, 
Dalston,  London,  E. 


Photographs 

with 

Descriptions 

or 

Topographical 

Notes. 


In  my  notice  of  the  Descrip¬ 
tive  Essay  Competition  last 


ability  of  bringing  together 
the  camera  and  the  pen,  and, 
in  particular,  of  attaching 
descriptions  to  one’s  photo¬ 
graphs  in  an  album  or  portfolio.  At  the  same 
time  I  made  the  request  that  if  any  reader  had 
already  carried  out  such  a  plan,  he  would  give 
me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  his  album.  Mr. 
W.  R.  Bland,  an  old  and  esteemed  corre¬ 
spondent,  has  replied,  and  sends  an  album  of 
some  thirty-three  very  interesting  photographs 
of  Derbyshire  life  and  scenery.  Together 
with  the  album  is  a  MSS.  book  in  which  1  find 
entered  most  systematically  and  clearly  a  very 
brief  description  of  each  subject  with  his¬ 
torical,  geographical,  and  other  information 
according  to  circumstances.  As  a  specimen 
entry  let  us  take  the  one  that  accompanies  a 
very  pretty  tree-embowered  old  church  at 
Tissington.  “  Tissington,”  says  Mr.  Bland’s 
note-book,  “is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  prettiest 
villages  in  the  country.  The  church  stands 
on  a  slight  eminence  on  one  side  of  the  wide 
grass-bordered  street,  the  hall  and  vicarage 
opposite.  The  cottages  cluster  around.  The 
church  is  mainly  Early  Norman.  It  is  of  rude 
construction,  and  the  belfry  is  reached  by  a 
ladder.  The  organ  and  singing  gallery  is 
a  later  addition,,  and  access  to  it  is  gained  by 
the  flight  of  steps  outside.  The  font  is  about 
three  feet  high,  and  of  considerable  interest. 
It  is  ornamented  with  curious  incised  carvings, 
and  is  probably  Early  Norman.  The  original 
Norman  doorway,  with  its  quaint  carvings,  is 
under  the  modern  porch.  The  principal 
approach  is  by  an  avenue  of  yew  trees.  ’  ’  Now 
this  is  quite  in  accordance  with  my  idea,  but 
I  should  prefer  the  notes  in  the  album  itself 
rather  than  in  a  separate  book.  It  would 
require  application  and  perseverance  of  no 
common  order  to  keep  pace  with  a  real  photo¬ 
grapher’s  diary — that  is  to  say,  one  in  which 
pictures  and  notes  form  about  equal  propor¬ 
tions — but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a 


production  would  be  most  fascinating  if  main¬ 
tained  for  several  years.  I  should  like  to  do 
it  myself,  but  as  I  have  already  too  many  irons 
in  the  fire,  it  is  questionable  whether  it  would 
be  possible  to  keep  another  even  luke-warm. 
But  for  those  who  make  photography  in  par¬ 
ticular  their  pursuit,  the  task  should  not 
occupy  more  than  a  fair  proportion  of  their 
leisure. 

Heterodox  The  course  of  true  photo- 
Methods.  graphy,  as  clearly  laid  down 

by  the  text-books,  is  very 
often  not  adhered  to  by  some  daring  members 
of  the  so-called  artistic  school,  and  whenever 
this  freedom  is  exercised  it  is  pretty  certain  to 
raise  cries  of  derision  among  those  who  work 
on  rigid  orthodox  lines.  That  being  so,  I 
quite  expect  that  a  hint  I  am  about  to  give 
will  fall  to  some  extent  on  stony  ground.  It 


relates  to  platinotype  and  hard  negatives.  Not 
many  days  ago  I  was  printing  from  a  number 
of  negatives,  among  them  being  one  exception¬ 
ally  strong  in  contrasts — quite  of  the  ‘  ‘  soot 
and  white-wash  type.”  On  ordinary  platinum 
paper  it  gave  a  very  bad  print  indeed,  but 
printed  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  that  had  been 
kept  several  months,  and  would  have  been 
called  bad  in  the  usual  way,  it  gave  a  capital 
result,  with  the  hardness  modified  into  quite 
a  normal  appearance.  Now,  although  from 
some  considerations  the  better  method  would 
be  to  treat  the  negative  with  a  reducer,  such 
as  ammonium  persulphate,  this  makeshift 
arrangement  is  often  just  as  effective  with  less 
trouble.  One  can  use  up  old  stock  of  platinum 
paper,  or  if  a  single  piece  of  “bad”  paper  is 
required,  it  is  easy  to  make  one  by  leaving  it 
out  of  the  tube  in  a  dark  cupboard  or  drawer 
for  an  hour  or  two.  But  whoever  takes  this 
hint  must  mind  not  to  abuse  it  in  practice, 
and,  in  showing  us  flat  and  muddy  perpetra¬ 
tions,  try  to  excuse  them  under  the  name  of 
“  impressions.” 


According  to  the  Artist. 
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Photography  :  It  is  well-known  that,  under 
the  Truth-  certain  circumstances,  the 
teller.  camera  can  be  made  to  lie 

atrociously.  Take  a  very 
wide-angled  lens,  and  choose  any  scene  where 
the  objects  are  not  all  in  the  same  plane,  and 
you  will  be  able  to  play  strange  pranks  by 
enlarging  what  may  be  near  at  hand  and 
diminishing  everything  in  the  distance.  Yet 
apart  from  occasional  vagaries  of  this  kind, 
and  a  few  failings  in  relative  tonality,  the 
camera,  as  a  rale,  adheres  pretty  closely  to 
truth.  Moreover,  it  has  done  good  service  in 
spying  out  the  delinquencies  of  artists  whose 
pencils  seem  to  have  run  wild  and  got  entirely 
beyond  the  control  of  their  masters — a  common 
occurrence  with  illustrations  of  fifty  years  ago. 
Perhaps  because  travelling  was  expensive  then, 
or  possibly  that  truth  in  pictures  of  places  was 
less  highly  esteemed,  it  was  customary  for  an 
artist  to  illustrate-  descriptive  books  entirely 
‘  ‘  out  of  his  head  ’  ’ — no  matter  how  clearly  the 
author  may  have  indicated  the  exact  scene  of 
his  story.  Whilst  this  practice  cannot  be 


Canterbury. — The  following  is  from  a  cor¬ 
respondent  in  the  old  cathedral  city  : — “  I  feel 
sure  that  many  photographers  might  do  far 
worse  than  make  Canterbury  their  head¬ 
quarters  for  a  holiday  during  the  coming 
summer.  Besides  our  grand  old  cathedral, 
with  its  almost  endless  subjects  both  inside 
and  out  and  the  ruins  connected  with  it,  there 
are  in  and  about  the  city  great  numbers  of 
interesting  buildings  and  objects  well  worth 
the  attention  of  photographers.  Should  the 
desire  for  a  change  of  subject  be  felt,  abun¬ 
dance  of  material  is  ready  waiting  at  no  great 
distance.  Fine  landscape  and  river  scenery 
abound  in  all  directions.  Quaint  and  pretty 
little  villages,  with  their  interesting  gabled 
and  carved  half-timbered  houses,  are  from 
two  to  six  miles  distant.  The  nearest  point 
to  the  sea,  Whitstable,  which  lies  just  right  for 
sunsets,  is  6J  miles  ;  while  extensive  marshes, 
for  cattle  studies  and  marshland  views,  extend 
above  and  below  the  city.  Should  any  photo¬ 
grapher  think  of  making  a  visit  to  Canterbury 
this  summer,  and  desires  fuller  information, 


censured  when  the  letterpress  is  based  on 
imagination  only,  it  is  most  reprehensible 
where  a  specific  place  is  well  defined.  Some 
of  the  most  startling  offences  of  this  nature 
are  to  be  found  in  illustrated  editions  of  the 
poets,  that  appeared  during  the  ‘ '  fifties  ’  ’  and 
‘  ‘  sixties.  ’  ’  Cowper,  Goldsmith,  Wordsworth, 
and  many  others,  have  been  so  maltreated, 
apparently  without  raising  any  criticism  or 
comment.  Take,  as  an  example,  the  above 
illustration,  copied  from  an  illustrated  Words¬ 
worth,  supposed  to  represent  Grefenhead  Gfayll, 
near  Grasmere,  in  Westmoreland,  about  which 
the  scenes  of  the  pastoral  poem  entitled 
“  Michael  ”  are  laid.  How  different  the  real 
Greenhead  Ghyll  is  will  be  realized  by  look¬ 
ing  at  the  next  picture  made  direct  from  a 
photograph  !  Now,  in  my  opinion,  this  is  one 
of  the  directions  wherein  photography  is  of 
great  use ;  that  is  in  topography,  for  few 
artists,  even  when  they  adhere  pretty  closely 
to  truth,  can  produce  results  as  satisfactory  as 
the  camera.  .... 

According  to  the  Photographer. 


I  should  be  pleased  to  give  all  in  my  power. — 
F.  C.  Snell,  7,  Guildhall  Street.” 

Leicester  and  Leicestershire  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society. — The  annual  exhibition  of 
this  organization  was  held  last  month.  There 
were  a  large  number  of  pictures  well  displayed 
in  the  Co-operative  Hall,  High  Street.  Awards 
were  given  as  follows  : — Open  Class  :  Silver 
medal,  Miss  Evelyn  Boden ;  bronze  medal, 
Dr.  Grindrod.  Lantern  Slides  :  Silver  medal, 
W.  A.  Taylor;  bronze  medal,  Graystone  Bird. 
Local  Class  :  Silver  medal,  H.  Walker; 
bronze  medal,  E.  W.  Bush.  Lantern  Slides: 
Silver  medal,  R.  W.  Harvey;  bronze  medal, 
Geo.  Bankart.  There  was  also  a  well-supported 
loan  collection.  We  were  glad  to  observe  a 
steady  improvement  in  the  productions  of 
local  men,  affording  additional  evidence  of  the 
steady  development  of  good  taste  that  is'taking 
place  throughout  the  ranks  of  photographers 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Ozotype. — The  Ozotype  Company  write  as 
follows: — “Referring  to  the  article  on  Ozo¬ 
type,  reproduced  from  an  American  journal 
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and  published  in  the  March  number  of  The 
Practical  and  Junior  Photographer,  we  beg  to 
inform  your  readers  and  the  public  generally 
that  the  Ozotype  sensitizing  solution  is  a 
patented  preparation,  and  that  no  one  but  the 
patentee  is  allowed  to  make  it  in  Great  Britain 
or  in  the  United  States.  It  has  taken  the 
inventor  five  years  of  unremitting  labour  to 
perfect  the  process,  and  any  person  found 
making  the  sensitizing  solution  or  selling  the 
sensitive  paper  will  be  proceeded  against. 
We  may  add  that  the  formula  published  by 
you  does  not  give  the  best  results  by  a  long 
way.” 

The  Lantern  Lecture  :  A  High-water 
Mark. — The  methods  of  Mr.  Dwight  Lathrop 
Elmendorf,  an  honorary  member  of  the  New 
York  Camera  Club,  in  regard  to  lecturing  with 
the  optical  lantern,  appear  to  be  exceptionally 
effective,  and  we  should  imagine  they  impress 
an  audience  most  favourably.  His  procedure 
is  to  illustrate  places  by  time  exposures,  shutter 
exposures,  telephoto  exposures,  and  moving- 
picture  or  cinematograph  exposures.  This 
combination  produces  a  novel  effect  in  a 
lecture,  and  is  quite  anattraction.  He  operates 
three  electric  lanterns,  constructed  specially 


after  his  own  ideas,  where  the  upper  carbon 
is  placed  horizontally,  which  prevents  any 
shadow  from  appearing  on  the  screen.  The 
carbons  are  fed  by  a  hand-operated  shaft 
exactly  in  proportion  as  they  are  consumed. 
In  the  third  lantern  the  moving-picture  film 
is  operated,  and  the  mechanism  is  of  the 
utmost  nicety  and  simplicity.  By  this  com¬ 
bination  a  scene  is  shown  first  where,  for 
instance,  a  journey  is  to  be  begun,  then  the 
light  is  shut  off  and  the  moving  picture  is 
substituted — as,  for  instance,  a  train  starting 
off  or  carriages  moving  in  procession. 

The  following  new  societies  have  been 
formed  during  the  past  month  :  —  Govan 
Camera  Club  ;  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  William 
McDonald,  42,  Linthouse  Buildings,  Govan. 
Newark  and  District  Photographic  Society ; 
Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  W.  P.  L.  Harrison,  Beau- 
mond  Cross,  Newark.  North-West  London 
Photographic  Society;  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  H. 
Date,  271,  Kentish  Town  Road,  N.W.  Staple- 
ton  Postal  Photographic  Club  ;  Mr.  Harold 
Wood,  Wichnors,  Kersal,  Manchester.  Aber- 


General  Competition.  Certificate. 

“  Close  of  a  Winter  Day." 

J.  Vernon  Broadley,  Accrington. 


dare  and  District  Photographic  Society  ;  Hon. 
Sec.,  Mr.  B.  Thomas,  Commercial  Street, 
Aberdare .  T unstall  and  District  Photographic 
Society;  Hon.  Secs.,  Messrs.  C.  E.  Eardley 
and  Wm.  H.  Eachus,  High  Street,  Tunstall, 
Staffordshire.  Dartmouth  Camera  Club  ; 
Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  W.  Braithwaite,  Dartmouth. 
Alfreton  Photographic  Society;  Hon.  Sec., 
Mr.  Arthur  Ploufton,  Alfreton. 

Photography  of  Mountains. — In  photo¬ 
graphing  mountain  scenery  bad  taste  is  very 
often  evident.  Every  attention  should  be 
given  to  conveying  as  far  as  possible  a  power¬ 
ful  impression  of  the  height  of  the  mountain, 
and  towards  that  end  it  is  desirable  to  leave 
very  little  sky  space  between  the  top  of  the 
mountain  and  the  margin  of  the  picture. 
Moreover,  large  objects  should  not  appear  in 
the  foreground  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  exag¬ 
gerated  perspective  should  be  avoided  to  the 
utmost  extent — that  is  to  say,  the  largest  focus 
lens  possible  must  be  brought  into  use,  pro¬ 
vided  no  exclusion  of  interesting  objects  takes 
place.  The  shorter  the  focus  of  the  lens  the: 
smaller  the  distance  as  compared  with  the 
foreground,  and  the  greater  the  consequent 
falsification  of  appearance  and  the  dwarfing  of 
the  mountain. 

Barton  -  on  -  Humber.  —  A  correspondent 
residing  in  this  neighbourhood,  Mr.  M.  E. 
Tomberson,  writes  as  follows: — “The  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  my  home  is  full  of  interest  in  the 
way  of  fishing,  boating,  old  village  churches, 
an  old  abbey  gateway  intact,  and  ruined 
chapel,  etc.;  chalk  quarries,  shipbuilding  yard, 
violet-bedded  banks,  brickmaking  in  all  stages, 
and  loading  of  ships  ;  haymaking,  harvesting, 
wild  roses,  honeysuckle,  blackberries  and  sloes, 
etc.,  etc.,  in  their  season.  This  in  an  area  of 
perhaps  ten  miles,  many  within  less.  I  expect 
everybody  to  cycle,  though  I  am  not  able  to 
do  so  myself. '  ’ 

The  Photographic  Dealers'  Annual  appears  for 
its  second  year  in  excellent  form.  As  a  counter 
or  reference  book  for  all  who  sell  or  use  appa¬ 
ratus  it  will  be  found  uncommonly  useful. 
We  cannot  detail  all  the  interesting  contents, 
but  may  just  point  out  that  there  are  numerous 
tables,  formulas  for  development  and  printing, 
lists  of  photographic  societies  with  their  secre¬ 
taries,  information  relative  to  patents,  designs, 
and  trade-marks,  and  many  other  valuable 
points.  The  editor  is  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Brookes; 
the  publishers  are  Messrs.  Marshall  &  Brookes, 
Harp  Alley,  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 

Photographic  Excursions  to  the  Con¬ 
tinent. — From  Mr.  W,  F.  Slater,  of  5,  Firs 
Parade,  High  Road,  Lee,  S.E.,  we  have 
received  a  pamphlet  describing  several  excur 
sions  at  special  inclusive  prices  to  many  parts 
of  the  Continent.  Mr.  Slater  has  already 
successfully  conducted  several  club  excursions 
of  this  character,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that 
he  is  going  into  the  matter  from  a  business 
point  of  view.  Photographers  who  are  on  the 
look-out  for  an  interesting  tour  abroad,  at 
moderate  and  inclusive  rates,  should  write  to 
Mr.  Slater  for  his  programme. 

Warwick  Competitions. — The  following 
are  the  awards  in  the  Warwick  Company’s 
competition  for  the  month  of  April  : — £10 
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prize,}.  A.  Draycott,  “A  Portrait."  £5  prize, 
Miss  W.  Haslett,  “A  Portrait,  Lois.”  £\ 
prizes,  Miss  Alice  Baird,  T.  H.  Baker,  A.  E. 
Bregmen,  J.  Coster,  J.  Cox,  J.  W.  Eadie, 
E.  J.  Edwards,  Dr.  G.  Finlay,  j.  R.  Gunson, 
Miss  R.  A.  Hoare,  Miss  K.  R.  Image,  T.  E. 
Innes,  Miss  M.  S.  Levack,  A.  Morrison,  D. 
Murray,  O.  W.  Seville,  T.  G.  Snowdon, 
J.  Thomas,  S.  Thompson,  and  F.  G.  Young. 

Bye-Paths  in  Photography. — This  was 
the  subject  of  a  lecture  recently  delivered 
before  the  Newcastle  and  Northern  Counties 
Photographic  Association  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Gibson, 
of  Hexham.  Mr.  Gibson  divided  his  subject 
into  the  following  heads  : — Ordinary  portrait 
and  landscape  photography ;  medical  photo¬ 
graphy  ;  natural  history  photography  ;  botany, 
geology,  electricity,  and  sundry  other  scientific 
applications,  with  'references  also  to  photo¬ 
graphy  in  journalism. 

La  Photographic  d'Art  is  the  title  of  an  illus¬ 
trated  work  issued  by  C.  Klary  in  Paris, 
publisher  of  Le  Photo  gramme.  It  is  devoted 
to  the  work  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900, 
and  contains  a  very  large  number  of  illustra¬ 
tions  from  pictures  shown  in  the  French  and 
other  sections  of  the  Exhibition.  Those  in¬ 
terested  in  photographic  pictorial  art  will  do 
well  to  obtain  a  copy.  Mr.  Klary ’s  address  is 
55,  Quai  des  Grands- Augustins,  Paris. 

The  prize  of  a  Folding  Camera  awarded  for 
the  best  negative  on  Thornton  films  has  been 
won  by  E.  J.  Robinson  (aged  twelve  years), 
of  Poulton-le-Fylde.  The  cash  prizes  for  the 
best  prints  on  Thornton  papers  have  been 
awarded  as  follows  : — First  prize,  Mr.  Isaacs, 
of  Clifton,  Bristol ;  second  prize,  Mr.  F.  Sharp, 
of  Heaton  Park,  Manchester ;  third  prize, 
Mr.  F.  J.  Matthews,  of  Chelmsford,  Essex. 

An  Exhibition  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  among 
which  photography  plays  an  important  part, 
will  be  held  at  Crewe  in  October  next,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Crewe  and  District  Art- 
Workers’  Association.  No  prizes  or  certifi¬ 
cates  will  be  offered  for  competition,  but 
exhibitors  may,  if  they  wish,  sell  their  work 
subject  to  a  small  commission.  Particulars 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  W. 
H.  Wharton,  Woodland  Avenue,  Crewe. 

A  process  of  making  thin  sheets  of  aluminium 
for  book-printing  having  been  discovered,  the 
British  journal  asks  why  we  should  not  have 
photographs  upon  aluminium  also.  It  would 
be  an  incalulable  boon  if  aluminium  could  be 
so  manufactured  as  to  take  the  place  of  glass 
or  celluloid  for  dry  plates. 

Bolton  Mutual  Photographic  Society. 
— At  a  recent  meeting  Mr.  Harry  Platt,  311, 
Manchester  Road,  Bolton,  was  appointed 
secretary  in  succession  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Lord, 
who  has  been  obliged  to  resign  on  account  of 
removal  from  the  town. 

The  current  number  of  The  Ph  'to  Miniature 
contains  instructions  for  photographic  manipu¬ 
lations  of  many  kinds,  as,  for  example,  weigh¬ 
ing  and  measuring,  the  care  of  solutions,  the 
treatment  of  negatives,  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  matters. 

Frederick  S.  Horsey  notifies  us  that  he  has 
purchased  the  business  of  the  late  Mr.  A.  A. 


Wood,  of  1  and  2,  Queen  Street,  Cheapside, 
E.C.  The  business  is  undergoing  careful 
revision,  and  everything  is  being  done  to 
make  it  an  up-to-date  going  concern. 

The  Photographic  Salon. — The  exhibition 
for  the  present  year  will  be  held  at  the  Dudley 
Gallery  from  September  20  to  November  2. 
Particulars  and  entry  forms  may  be  had  from 
Reginald  Craigie,  Camera  Club,  London 
W.C. 

A  course  of  practical  lectures  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Bennett,  F.R.P.S.,  is  being  given  fortnightly 
before  the  Hackney  Photographic  Society. 
The  subjects  are  Intensification,  Carbon  Print¬ 
ing,  Cloud  Negatives,  and  Printing. 

In  the  Austin-Edwards  monthly  film  nega¬ 
tive  competition  the  prize  camera  for  the  past 
month  has  been  awarded  to  William  A.  Taylor, 
Esq.,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand,  for  his 
negative  '  *  New  Zealand  Volunteers  in  Camp.  ’  ’ 

Mr.  Harry  Williams  is  now  honorary  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Ashton-under-Lyne  Photographic 
Society,  in  place  of  Mr.  Robert  T.  Marsland, 
who  has  resigned  after  many  years  of  faithful 
work. 


A  new  developer,  called  “  Synthol,”  has 
just  been  brought  out. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Camera  Club  is 
fixed  for  Thursday,  May  gth. 


Trade  A  few  days  ago  we  paid  a 

Specialities  visit  to  Messrs.  L.  Kamm 

and  Notices.  and  Co.,  and  were  treated 
to  the  novelty  of  a  private 
exhibition  of  the  Kammatograph,  a  sort  of 
concrete  form  of  the  cinematograph  without 
the  inconvenience  of  rolling  up  the  film,  and 
also  the  risk  of  fire  from  employing  the  cellu¬ 
loid.  The  Kammatograph  is  a  very  compact 
form  of  the  cinematograph  camera,  and  instead 
of  using  the  long  celluloid  films  it  uses  circular 
plates,  which  are  moved  round  by  a  very  in¬ 
genious  motion.  The  image  thrown  by  the 
Kammatograph  upon  the  screen  differs  in  no 
respect  from  the  ordinary  animated  picture, 
saving  that  it  is  if  anything  more  steady,  and 

Portion  of  a  Kammatograph  Negative. 
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since  there  is  no  re-rolling  of  the  film  to  go 
through  after  each  exhibition,  the  same  picture 
can  be  shown  over  and  over  again  as  often  as 
may  be  desired  without  any  delay  whatever. 
The  Kammatograph  is  an  economical  instru¬ 
ment,  the  plates  for  it  costing  only  two 
shillings  each,  whereas,  as  everyone  knows,  a 
film  means  about  a  sovereign.  It  has  many 
other  points  of  excellence,  which,  however, 
need  seeing  in  order  to  be  fully  appreciated. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  Kammatograph  is  the 
only  practical  animated  photograph  apparatus 
that  comes  within  the  scope  of  an  amateur. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  an  instrument 
requiring  only  a  moderate  outlay  should  by 
all  means  write  for  Messrs.  Kamm  &  Co.’s 
catalogue,  or  pay  them  a  visit  when  in  town. 
The  address  is  27,  Powell  Street,  Goswell 
Road,  E.C.  Our  illustration  (page  301)  shows 
the  arrangement  of  the  Kammatograph  image 
upon  the  plate,  and  gives  a  broad  idea  of  the 
principle  upon  which  the  apparatus  is  con¬ 
structed. 

The  Studio  Arc  Lamp  with  reflector  at  a 
very  moderate  price  is  put  upon  the  market 
by  L.  Kamm  &  Co.  The  reflector  is  three 


feet  in  diameter,  mounted  on  a  universal  joint 
with  telescopic  tube,  permitting  raising,  lower¬ 
ing  and  extension  of  the  lamp.  It  is  a  most 
convenient  appliance. 

A  Mercuric  Iodide  and  Sodium  Sulphite 
Intensifier  forms  a  recent  addition  to  Messrs. 
Burroughs,  Wellcome  &  Co.’s  series  of  Tabloid 
chemicals  for  photography.  The  procedure 


is  very  simple.  One  tabloid  is  dissolved  in  an 
ounce  of  water.  Having  soaked  the  plate  in 
water,  place  it  in  the  intensifier  and  rock 
gently.  The  image  will  gradually  grow  in 
strength,  and  may  be  examined  from  time  to 
time  by  transmitted  light .  As  soon  as  sufficient 
density  is  attained,  the  plate  should  be  removed 
from  the  dish  and  washed  for  a  short  time. 
The  image  will  now  be  of  a  brownish  colour, 
which  may  be  changed  to  black  by  a  short 
immersion  in  any  ordinary'  alkaline  developer, 
/.£.,hydroquinone,  metol,  ortol,  pyro,  etc.  This 
treatment  with  a  developer  is  not  absolutely 
essential,  but  is  advisable  because  it  contri¬ 
butes  to  permanency.  A  final  washing  for  a 
few  minutes  completes  the  operation,  the  whole 
of  which  may  be  conducted  in  daylight. 

At  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Brookes, 
a  photographic  trade  association  has  been 
formed,  and  already  a  very  large  number  of 
the  most  influential  merchants  and  dealers 
have  joined  the  organization.  Its  objects  are  : 
(a)  The  discussion  of  matters  of  interest  to  the 
trade  with  a  view  to  decisive  and,  if  necessary, 
concerted  action.  ( b )  To  watch  over  such 
legislation  as  may'  effect  the  trade,  and,  when 
necessary,  to  take  action.  (c)  To  form  a 
means  of  intercommunication  and  negotiation 
in  trade  disputes  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  (d) 
To  watch  the  photographic  trade  of  the  world, 
and  whenever  possible  suggest  means  for  suc¬ 
cessful  competition.  (e)  To  do  all  such  other 
things  as  may  appear  to  be  of  benefit  to  the 
trade.  The  address  of  the  secretary'  is  89, 
Farringdon  Road,  E.C. .from  whom  all  in¬ 
formation  may  be  obtained. 

In  connection  with  the  “Little  Nipper’’ 
camera,  one  of  Messrs.  Butcher  &  Sons’  latest 
productions  which  is  having  an  unprecedented 
sale,  our  attention  is  called  to  a  number  of 
circulars  and  pamphlets  issued  by'  the  firm, 
wherein  the  many'  good  points  of  this  exceed¬ 
ingly'  cheap  outfit  are  detailed.  The  point  of 
most  interest  is  that  Messrs.  Butcher  &  Sons 
are  now  offering  prizes  to  dealers  and  their 
assistants  for  the  best  negatives  produced  by 
this  camera.  Details  of  these  competitions  may 
be  had  upon  application.  We  believe  that 
very  shortly'  similar  contests  will  be  open  to 
the  general  body  of  amateur  photographers. 

From  Messrs.  Burroughs,  Wellcome  &  Co. 
we  have  received  a  sample  tube  of  copper 
ferrocyanide,  containing  combined  tabloids 
prepared  on  the  formula  discovered  by  Mr. 
W.  B.  Ferguson.  The  tabloid  proportion  is 
of  such  strength  that  one  in  an  ounce  of  water 
gives  a  solution  of  exactly  half  the  strength  of 
the  original  formula.  This  slight  modification 
keeps  the  process  more  under  control,  and 
with  it  a  warm  black  colour  is  obtained  in 
about  half  a  minute,  and  the  final  red  chalk 
in  about  six  minutes.  The  tabloid  tubes  cost 
only  sixpence,  and  contains  fifteen  tabloids. 

A11  attractive  catalogue  emanates  from  the 
well-known  Manchester  house  of  James 
Woolley,  Sons  &  Co.,  Ltd.  It  contains  no 
end  of  different  styles  of  apparatus  and 
sundries,  together  with  several  excellent 
illustrations.  ~  To  receive  a  copy  free  send 
Messrs.  Woolley  a  post-card. 
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Among  Messrs.  W.  Butcher  &  Sons’  recent 
novelties  is  a  new  first-class  camera,  con¬ 
structed  on  American  lines,  but  with  sufficient 
English  solidity  to  make  it  a  thoroughly 
reliable  instrument.  It  racks  out  to  nearly 
twenty  inches,  folds  to  very  small  width,  and 
does  not  require  the  removal  of  the  lens  when 
closed. 

Messrs.  Kodak,  Ltd.,  have  been  successful 
in  a  suit  against  A.  W.  Gamage,  Ltd.,  to  per¬ 
petually  restrain  them  from  selling  or  offering 
for  sale  Kodak  goods  below  the  prices  fixed 
by  Kodak,  Ltd. 

An  Exhibition  of  Kodak  Pictures  of  the 
Transvaal  War  is  now  open  at  72,  Buchanan 
Street,  Glasgow,  and  will  remain  on  view 
until  May  25th.  . 

Mr.  R.  Hesketh,  for  eight  years  traveller 
for  the  Thornton-Pickard  Co.,  has  now 
become  Secretary  to  the  Company. 


©m*  prises. 

Notice,— Winners  of  Prizes  or  Certificates  in  this 
•column  are  eligible  to  become  Members  of  the  Practical 
and  junior  Photographer  Postal  Club,  of  which  par¬ 
ticulars  are  frequently  given  elsewhere. 

General  Competition, — This  competition 
has  been  remarkably  well  supported,  and  there 
are  as  many  as  twelve  or  fifteen  prints  quite 
good  enough  to  be  reproduced  as  illustrations. 
However,  our  space  does  not  permit,  so  we 
have  to  be  content  with  choosing  three  from 
among  the  best.  We  give  the  prize  to  J. 
Cannam,  47,  Ashley  Road,  Bristol,  for  his 
picture  “Matches,  Sir?”  and  certificates  to 
the  following  nine  : — Miss  Edith  Hawthorn, 
77,  Calabria  Road,  Highbury,  London,  N.; 
E.  C.  Pitt- Johnson,  Exeter  College,  Oxford; 
j.  Vernon  Broadley,  Avondale  Terrace,  Clay- 
ton-le-Moors,  near  Accrington  ;  Henry  Inkpen, 
School  House,  At  worth,  Melksham  ;  H.  Jacob, 
Springville,  Temple  Road,  Dublin;  W.  H. 
Podmore,  Market  Place,  Warrington ;  F. 
Holliday,  37,  Howley  Place,  Paddington, 
London,  W. ;  H.  B.  Cookson,  Kingswinford  ; 
and  H.  C.  Leat,  2,  Richmond  Street,  Totter- 
down,  Bristol.  We  are  glad  to  notice  one 
thing  in  particular — a  much  better  display  of 
taste  in  regard  to  mounting.  On  the  whole 
the  prints  now  sent  in  to  our  various  compe¬ 
titions  compare  most  favourably  with  those 
we  were  receiving  a  year  or  two  ago.  We  are 
really  pleased  to  notice  that  such  attention  is 
being  paid  to  what  is  a  very  essential  thing  in 
photography,  and  to  observe  that  the  taste  of 
our  subscribers  has  undergone  a  marked  change 
for  the  better. 

Criticism  Competition. — Well  supported 
in  numbers,  and  some  pretty  good  essays  among 
them.  We  award  the, prize  to  H,  W.  Thorpe- 
Wood,  17,  Bruntsfield  Gardens,  Edinburgh, 
whose  essay  is  really  a  very  sound  and  thorough 
criticism  of  the  picture.  Honourable  mention 
is  given  to  the  four  following,  who  have  also 
done  fairly  well : — Castor  Cliffe,  jno.  S.  W. 
Stairwell,  Sigma,  and  Constance  Ellis.  Sur¬ 
veying  the  essays  as  a  whole  they  are  eminently 
satisfactory.  We  find  that  our  readers  have  a 
very  good  grasp  of  the  principles  of  art  in 


photography ;  the  more  pleasing  when  it  is 
considered  that  five  or  six  years  ago,  had  we 
set  a  similar  subject,  the  number  of  intelligent 
criticisms  would  have  been  a  mere  handful. 
We  are  glad  to  think  that  such  a  change  has 
come  over  the  outlook  of  the  photographer, 
that  he  is  no  longer  content  to  turn  out  the 
mere  mechanical  transcript,  but,  whatever 
subject  may  be  before  him,  he  sets  to  work  in 
an  intelligent  manner  to  make  the  very  best  of 
that  subject  by  judiciously  selecting  his  point 
of  view,  by  considerations  of  after  treatment 
in  the  negative,  by  choosing  an  appropriate 
printing  process,  and.  last,  but  not  least,  by 
trimming  and  mounting  with  due  regard  to 
good  taste.  Mr.  H.  W.  Thorpe-Wood’s  essay 
is  as  follows  : — 

CRITICISM  COMPETITION. 

FAULTS. 

I . — The  picture  lacks  a  motif  or  chief  object. 


with  the  rest  subordinated  to  that  object ;  the 
number  of  houses  and  cottages  forms  too  many 
competing  interests,  and  they  {the  buildings) 
should  in  landscapes  occur  as  a  rule  about  the 
middle  distance,  in  order  to  balance  the  view, 
and  not  be  dotted  about  all  over  the  fore¬ 
ground  and  middle  distance ;  and  altogether 
we  have  here  an  awkward  liney  composition 
with  no  pathway,  road,  figure,  etc.,  to  lead 
the  eye  into  the  scene  to  the  main  object. 

II. — The  view  has  been  taken  from  a  height. 
This  is  rarely  satisfactory ,  as  it  gives  a  buried, 
dwarfed,  or  shut-in  appearance  to  a  scene.  In 
this  special  case  amongst  other  peculiarities 
produced  are  the  following  : — The  chimney 


General  Competition.  Certificate. 

Henry  Inkpen,  “  Nocturn.”  Melksham. 
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stack  in  the  immediate  foreground  on  the  left 
looks  as  though  it  were  growing  out  of  the 
white  paper  border,  and  the  house  to  which  it 
no  doubt  belongs  is  shown  with  no  base,  and 
appears  as  though  it  has  another  house  hung 
on  to  it,  and  the  ends  only  of  these  houses  do 
not  look  well.  Two  boundaries  should  have 
been  shown,  so  as  to  give  the  idea  of  solidity. 

III.  — There  is  a  general  want  of  repose  and 
breadth  about  the  scene,  owing  to  too  many 
scattered  high-lights  (no  subordination  of  light 
to  the  chief  high-light),  from  the  whitewash  or 
light-coloured  stone  of  the  cottages,  from  the 
white  of  the  dividing  path  on  the  right,  from 
the  white  of  a  portion  of  the  path  on  the  left, 
and  the  irritating  spottiness  of  the  leaves  on 
the  overhanging  branches  on  the  right  in  the 
immediate  foreground. 

IV.  — The  overhanging  branches  on  the  im¬ 
mediate  right  in  the  foreground  have  no  visible 
support  shown  ;  and  even  had  there  been  such, 
a  view  seen  through  near  branches  or  trees  is 
usually  disappointing  and  confusing  to  the  eye 
and  next  to  impossible  photographically— 


bours  in  the  middle  distance,  instead  of  con¬ 
necting  them  and  leading  the  eye  from  the 
one  to  the  other. 

VIII.  — The  height  of  the  hill  in  the  distance 
would  have  been  better  expressed  without  the 
tall  tree  in  the  immediate  foreground  at  the 
right,  whose  branches  are  shown  with  no  sup¬ 
port,  as  the  top  branches  are  higher  than  the 
hill,  and  although  the  houses  and  trees  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  tend  to  give  height  to  it 
(the  hill),  they  are  too  centrally  placed,  and 
would  have  been  better  a  little  to  one  side ; 
and  of  course  the  height  of  the  hill  would  have 
been  more  emphasised  had  not  the  view  been 
taken  from  an  elevated  position. 

IX.  — In  one  case  (on  the  left  of  the  scene) 
the  roof  of  a  louse  looks  buried  amongst  the 
trees,  there  being  no  proper  distinction  between 
the  roof  and  the  background  of  trees,  and  in 
good  composition  it  is  not  desirable  to  have 
the  chief  object  too  near  the  edge  of  the 
picture  ;  but  as  the  view  under  notice  lacks 
such  an  object,  further  comment  on  this  point 
is  unnecessary. 


though  by  dodging  development  good  results 
may  sometimes  be  obtained  with  scenes  of  this 
kind — as  the  middle  and  extreme  distances 
require  so  much  shorter  exposure  than  the 
near  trees  with  their  overhanging  branches  in 
the  immediate  foreground. 

V.  — Again,  the  breaking  up  of  the  path  or 
road  on  the  right — one  part  going  into  the 
picture  and  the  other  going  out — is  confusing, 
tending  to  lead  the  eye  into  the  picture  and 
out  of  the  picture.  But  the  division  of  the 
path  also  produces  two  views. 

VI.  — As  regards  the  sky,  although  it  is  not 
represented  by  a  bald  white  patch,  still  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  cloud  is  sorely  needed  to  (n)  break 
the  line  of  the  distant  hill,  which  would  have 
been  better  had  its  outline  been  more  irregular, 
and  ( b )  to  balance  the  mass  of  objects  in  the 
foreground  and  middle  distance. 

VII.  — The  narrow  pathway  running  at  an 
angle  across  the  picture  separates  the  houses 
in  the  immediate  foreground  from  their  neigh- 


The  Picture  which  was  to  be  criticised. 


X. — The  only  indication  of  life  about  the 
picture  is  smoke  coming  from  one  or  two 
chimneys,  though  the  introduction  of  figures, 
etc.,  would  probably  have  not  given  repose, 
but  increased  unrest  to  the  eye. 

POINTS  IN  FAVOUR  OF  THE  PICTURE. 

(a)  The  density  fairly  well  decreases  as  the 

planes  of  the  view  recede  ; 

(b)  There  is  not  an  excessive  amount  of  sky 

shown  above  the  hill  to  dwarf  it ; 

(c)  And  although  the  near  overhanging 

branches  of  the  tree  on  the  right  in 
the  immediate  foreground  are  distinctly 
suggestive  of  underexposure,  still  they 
have  no  doubt  been  sacrificed  for  the 
rest  of  the  view,  which,  if  in  places  it 
looks  chalky,  is  not  devoid  of  half¬ 
tones. 

Backyard  Portrait  Competition. — Almost  anyone 
can  take  a  good  portrait  under  ideal  conditions,  with 
backgrounds,  or  in  a  studio,  or  in  some  room  where  the 
lighting  is  suitable,  but  comparatively  few  can  make 
anything  out  where  they  are  obliged  to  take  the  portrait 
in  the  ordinary  backyard.  We  have,  however,  a  certain 
amount  of  faith  in  the  backyard,  and  fully  believe  that 
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with  a  little  scheming  very  presentable  portraits  can  be 
taken  under  the  restridtions  imposed  by  that  environ¬ 
ment.  We  offer  a  prize  therefore  of  ios.  6d.  for  the 
bes  ,  and  5s.  for  the  next  best  photograph  taken  in  a 
backyard.  Any  sort  of  subjedt,  old  or  young,  and  either 
full  length,  three-quarter  length,  or  head  only,  just  as  the 
competitor  likes.  The  point  we  shall  consider  is 
wht  ther  the  photographer  has  made  the  best  of  the 
circumstances.  The  competition  closes  May  25th.  The 
coupon  was  given  in  the  March  number. 

01d  =  Fashioned  Cottage  Competition.  —We  offer 
a  prize  of  15s.  in  books  selected  from  the  catalogue  of 
Percy  Lund,  Humphries  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  the  best  photo¬ 
graph  of  an  old-fashioned  cottage  or  cottages,  preferably 
with  figures,  but  the  photograph  will  not  necessarily  be 
disqualified  if  it  should  contain  no  human  interest.  This 
competition  should  appeal  to  all  kinds  of  readers  equally, 
it  gives  the  novice  an  excellent  opportunity,  and  yet  the 
skilled  photographer  will  find  abundant  scope  in  it.  The 
competition  closes  May  25th.  The  coupon  was  given  in 
the  March  number. 

Copied  Pictures  Competition. — This  is  an  entirely 
new  idea.  We  offer  a  prize  of  one  guinea  for  the  best 
•collection  of  copied  pictures,  of  any  kind.  Copying 
pi(5tures  by  different  processes  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
applications  of  the  camera,  but  it  is  one  pra<5tised  to  a 
surprisingly  small  extent  by  the  amateur  photographer. 
He  does  not  appear  to  realize  how  very  easy  it  is  to 
take  any  engraving  or  print  in  book  or  periodical,  and 
in  a  few  moments  make  an  excellent  reprodudtion  of  it, 
small  or  large,  as  may  be  required.  We  do  not  mean 
that  the  competitor  should  attempt  to  specially  copy 
valuable  oil  paintings,  or  anything  of  such  an  ambitious 
•character.  What  we  want  him  to  do  is  to  copy  pi<5tures 
which  interest  him,  or  which  refer  to  some  study  or 
hobby  he  is  following  at  the  time.  For  example,  if  a 
man  be  interested  in  poets,  he  may  endeavour  to  collect 
aseries  of  portraits  ;  if  he  inclines  to  the  works  of  the 
novelist,  then  he  will  be  wise  to  prepare  portraits  of  his 
favourite  authors.  One  may,  for  further  example,  copy 
a  series  of  book  plates,  or  line  engravings,  quaint  old 
prints  from  books  issued  early  in  the  century  ;  pictures 
illustrating  fairy  tales,  and  no  end  of  other  things  accord¬ 
ing  to  individual  tastes.  We  believe  this  will  be  one  of 
the  best  competitions  we  have  ever  had,  and  as  it  will 
involve  the  sending  of  a  considerable  number  of  prints, 
we  propose  to  make  an  exception  in  this  case,  and  return 
them  to  all  readers  who  send  stamps  for  that  purpose, 
except,  of  course,  the  set  which  receives  the  prize.  The 
competition  closes  June  25th.  The  coupon  was  given  in 
the  April  issue. 

Boat  Competition. — A  prize  of  ios.  for  the  best,  and 
5s.  for  the  second  best  pidture  in  which  a  boat  or  boats 
form  an  important  element.  We  do  not  restrict  the 
competitor  to  yachts,  or  rowing  boats,  or  any  specific 
kind  of  craft.  We  will  allow  him  even  to  include 
steamers,  though  we  think  he  will  do  better,  as  a  rule, 
without  them.  The  competition  closes  June  25th.  The 
coupon  was  given  in  the  April  issue. 

Photograph  with  Verse  Competition. — To  take 
a  good  photograph  is  one  thing,  to  give  it  an  appropriate 
title  is  another,  and  the  demand  for  titles  is  so  great 
now-a-days,  that  one  seldom  sees  one  which  is  not 
hackneyed.  The  objedt  of  this  competition  is  not  exadtly 
to  secure  new  titles,  but  to  fit  a  verse  or  a  shorter 
•extradt  from  some  poet  with  the  pidture.  The  prize 
will  be  given  for  a  good  pidture  and  a  good  verse  to 
illustrate  it,  the  better  the  connedtion  between  the  two, 
that  is  to  say,  the  better  the  verse  fits  the  pidture,  the 
more  likely  the  competitor  will  be  to  receive  the  award. 
The  prize  is  ios.  6d.  for  the  best,  and  5s.  for  the  second 
best.  The  competition  closes  July  25th.  The  coupon 
is  given  in  the  present  issue. 

Passe=partout  Competition. — We  have  explained 
many  times  now  during  the  last  few  months,  how  the 
passe-partout  method  of  mounting  is  accomplished,  and 
although  it  will  be  a  little  troublesome  to  send  photographs 
under  glass  by  post  or  rail,  we  have  resolved  to  try 
what  can  be  done  in  this  way,  to  ascertain  how  far  our 
readers  are  successful  in  framing  prints  by  this  method. 
We  offer  therefore  a  prize  of  one  guinea  for  the  best 
photograph  framed  in  a  passe-partout.  Quality  in  the 
pidture  will  count,  but  the  exadt  style  adopted  in  mount¬ 
ing— that  is  to  say,  the  tint  of  the  mount  and  of  the 
binding  and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  completed 
pidture — will  be  even  more  important  than  the  merits  of 
the  print  itself.  We  make  an  exception  from  our  usual 
•conditions  in  this  case,  and  will  return  all  passe-partouts, 
carefully  packed  in  the  same  boxes  in  which  they  are 
sent,  provided  stamps  or  a  remittance  have  been  en¬ 
closed.  The  one  receiving  the  award  will,  of  course,  be 
retained.  The  competition  closes  July  25th.  The  coupon 
is  given  in  the  present  issue. 


GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pidtures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  if  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate  coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  t lie  back  of  the 
prim  by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address 
and  other  particulars. 

Space  is  provided  for  a  nom-de-plume ,  if  competitors 
wish  to  employ  one,  but  in  any  case  the  full  name 
and  address  must  be  given,  which,  however,  will  usually 
not  be  published  unless  the  competitor  receives  an 
award. 

Photographs  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor, 
The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer ,  The  Country 
Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not  later  than  the 
specified  dates  to  be  in  time  for  the  succeeding  com¬ 
petition. 

The  prints,  manuscripts,  etc.,  sent  in  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable  either 
in  the  Critical  Column,  or  in  the  illustrated  articles,  or 
otherwise.  In  no  case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be 
returned,  except  where  expressly  stated. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor’s  own  work, 
and  may  be  any  size,  but  they  are  preferred  not  larger 
than  whole-plate.  They  need  not  be  mounted. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 


Gbe  3untor  Salon. 

On  August  1st  we  shall  issue  The  Junior  Salon, 
which  is  our  summer  double  number.  It  is  an 
enlarged  edition  of  our  usual  monthly  issue, 
and  will  contain  a  huge  number  of  reproduc¬ 
tions  made  from  the  best  work  submitted  to 
us  by  our  readers.  The  Junior  Salon  is  practi¬ 
cally  a  home  exhibition  which  enables  those 
who  live  in  country  places,  or  far  from  photo¬ 
graphic  companions,  to  see  what  is  being  done 
by  their  brethren,  and  also  to  submit  their  own 
work  to  the  world.  The  first  Junior  Salon  was 
inaugurated  in  1895,  and  every  year  since  then 
the  number  of  prints  submitted  has  steadily 
increased,  while  the  quality  has  shown  equal 
signs  of  improvement.  The  Junior  Salon  is 
conducted  upon  the  following  lines  : — This 
month,  and  also  in  June,  three  coupons  will 
be  given,  which  coupons  will  be  found  in  the 
usual  place  amongst  the  advertisement  pages 
of  the  magazine.  Each  coupon  will  allow  the 
entering  of  one  print,  so  that  every  reader  may 
send  in  six  pictures  without  any  additional  cost. 
If,  however,  anyone  wishes  to  send  in  a  dozen 
or  so  prints,  extra  copies  of  the  numbers  con¬ 
taining  the  coupons  must  be  purchased.  From 
the  photographs  thus  submitted  to  us  we  shall 
select  the  very  best  for  reproduction,  and  out 
of  this  batch  again  we  shall  “  star  ”  a  certain 
number,  and  place  others  “on  the  line.’’  The 
exhibitors  who  are  lucky  enough  to  obtain  the 
star  will  be  presented  with  25  reproductions  of 
their  picture  printed  in  a  high-class  style  upon 
post-cards,  while  those  who  are  “  on  the  line,’’ 
although  they  do  not  receive  any  material 
award,  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  they  have  produced  the  next  best  work, 
and  have  obtained  a  place  where  many  others 
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have  failed.  These  latter  will  also  be  qualified 
to  join  the  Postal  Club  of  the  Practical  and 
Junior  Photographer,  if  there  are  any  vacancies. 
Now  what  is  to  be  done  by  those  who  wish  to 
exhibit  ?  Well,  they  must  go  over  all  their  old 
negatives,  and  see  if  they  have  anything  which 
is  really  striking,  either  in  landscape,  seascape, 
landscape  with  figures,  seascapes  with  figures, 
genre  study,  portrait  or  architectural  line,  or 
any  subject  which  calls  for  admiration,  either 
for  its  technical  or  artistic  qualities  or  its 
interest.  The  coupons  mentioned  above  must 
then  be  carefully  attached  to  the  best  prints  it 
is  possible  to  get  from  these  said  negatives, 
and  sent  to  us  not  later  than  June  25th.  As 


will  be  seen,  as  there  are  no  classes,  practically 
any  good  photograph  is  eligible,  and  although 
we  naturally  lean  towards  the  artistic  side,  we 
shall  also  be  pleased  to  see  good  scientific, 
topographical,  or  other  kinds  of  photographs. 

RULES. 

Each  photograph  must  be  accompanied  by  a  Salon 
coupon  which  must  be  securely  fixed  to  the  back  of  the 
print  by  one  corner.  Entries  not  complying  with  this 
regulation  will  be  immediately  disqualified.  Competitors 
must  not  use  strips  of  gummed  stamp  paper  for  attaching 
their  coupons. 

Three  coupons  are  given  in  this  issue,  and  three  will 
be  given  in  the  June  issue.  This  will  allow  every  reader 
six  chances  without  additional  expense.  If,  however, 
he  desires  to  send  more  than  that  number,  he  is  quite  at 

General  Competition.  Prize. 

J.  Cannam,  “  Matches,  Sir?”  Bristol. 


liberty  to  do  so  by  purchasing  extra  copies  of  the 
magazine,  and  using  the  coupons  therein. 

The  coupon  must  bear  the  name  and  address  of  the 
sender,  which  must  be  written  very  plainly  indeed  in 
pencil,  the  other  particulars  being  inscribed  in  the 
spaces  left  for  the  purpose.  The  photographs  may  be 
of  any  size  up  to  and  including  half-plate,  and  they  must 
be  sent  flat  and  unmounted.  They  may  be  by  any 
printing  process,  and  need  not  necessarily  be  the  work 
of  the  present  year. 

They  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Practical 
amt  Junior  Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford, 
and  marked  on  the  top  left-hand  corner  of  the  envelope 
“Junior  Salon.” 

The  last  date  for  reception  is  June  25th,  but  the 
sooner  the  photographs  arrive  the  better. 

The  prints  sent  in  become  the  property  of  the  Editor, 
and  in  no  case  can  the  unsuccessful  ones  be  returned. 

The  decision  of  the  Editor  is  absolutely  final. 


A  Reliable  Lantern  Slide  Developer. — 
The  following  developer  may  be  used  for  a 
large  number  of  plates  without  becoming  dis¬ 


coloured  : — 

Ortol . 20  grains. 

Potassium  metabisulphite..  10  ,, 

Sodium  carbonate .  100  ,, 

Sodium  sulphite .  100  ,, 

Potassium  bromide  .  10  ,, 

Water  .  10  ounces. 


Dilute  with  water  from  one-third  to  one-half. 

A  Simple  Reflector  for  Home  Portrai¬ 
ture. — When  engaged  upon  home  portraiture 
the  necessity  for  a  good  adjustable  reflector  is 
often  cogently  felt.  In  the  text-books  one 
finds  it  stated  in  a  careless,  off-handed  manner 
that  “a  white  table  cloth  may  be  used,  or 
some  sheets  of  white  cardboard .  ’  ’  This  sounds 
all  right  in  theory,  but  in  practice  it  is  of  little 
or  no  good,  because  the  make-shifts  which 
have  to  be  rigged  up  to  hold  the  said  table 
cloth  either  require  such  a  lot  of  faking,  or  if 
roughly  constructed  are  of  little  or  no  value, 
The  permanent  arrangement  for  an  amateur 
is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question,  on  account 
of  the  room  it  takes  up,  and  even  sheets  of 
cardboard  of  a  sufficiently  large  size  to  be  of 
use  are  cumbersome,  and  require  plenty  of 
space  for  storage.  I  have  hit  upon  a  plan, 
which  I  find  answers  very  satisfactorily,  and 
has  none  of  the  disadvantages  cited  above. 
The  apparatus  packs  into  a  bundle  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  long,  and  can  be  rigged  up  in  a  few 
seconds.  The  necessaries  are,  to  begin  with, 
a  common  brass  music  stand,  such  as  I  use 
for  my  flash-light  work,  a  thin  iron  rod  that 
will  slot  into  the  said  music  stand,  which  rod 
must  be  about  five  feet  long,  another  rod 
about  three  feet  long,  a  sheet  of  white  calico 
about  three  feet  by  four  feet,  and  two  small 
bags  of  shot  or  sand.  How  these  materials 
may  be  used  is  easily  seen  from  the  sketch, 
and  no  description  of  any  length  seems  neces¬ 
sary.  The  calico  is  fastened  on  to  end  of  the 
iron  rod  by  means  of  a  slot  like  a  window 
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blind,  and  the  said  short  iron  rod  is  tied  on  to 
the  long  one  firmly,  with  stout  string  crossed 
both  ways  in  order  to  hold  it  steady.  The  shot 
bags  are  fastened  to  the  two  bottom  corners  of 
the  reflecting  sheet  by  more  string,  the 


string  being  adjusted  according  to  the  angle 
required.  As  will  be  easily  seen,  any  amount 
of  control  is  thus  got  over  the  reflector  with 
a  minimum  of  trouble.  I  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  the  article  to  all  who  do  any  work  of  the 
home  portraiture  kind.  The  white  sheet  can 
be  washed  when  it  becomes  dirty,  but  if  the 
photographer  cares  he  can  cover  it  with  good 
white  paper  of  the  glossy  kind  which  is  admir¬ 
able  for  the  purpose.  This,  of  course,  means 
that  when  not  in  use  the  sheet  has  to  be  rolled 
round  the  !  roller  and  cannot  be  wrapped  up  ; 
but  this  is  not  a  very  serious  matter. — Peter 
Eland. 


The  Intensification  of  Platinum  Prints 
with  Gallic  Acid. — This  is  by  no  means  an 
unimportant  process,  as  it  effectively  remedies 
the  want  of  strength  in  many  pictures. 
According  to  R.  Rapp,  the  method  is  as 
follows  :  50  ccm.  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of 
.  gallic  acid  is  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
water,  to  this  ;o  drops  of  acetic  acid  and 
finally  2  grammes  of  silver  nitrate  solution 
(1  :  10)  are  added.  The  wet  platinum  prints 
are  put  immediately  into  this  solution,  and  are 
left  therein  until  the  necessary  intensification 
has  been  obtained.  The  developer  becomes 
gradually  muddy,  but  this  does  not  matter,  as 
by  that  time  the  intensification  will  have 
already  gone  far  enough.  As  soon  as  the 
desired  strength  has' been  arrived  at,  the  prints 
are  fixed  in  two  or  three  changes  of  water 
slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid.  The 
intensified  print  is  of  a  brown  tint,  but  it  can 
be  toned  black  again  in  the  following  platinum 
toning  bath  : — 

Potassium  chloroplatinite ....  1  gramme 

Phosphoric  acid  . . .  15  ccm . 

Water  .  . . . .  .  600  , , 

Viewed  by  transmitted  light  a  picture  toned 
in  this  bath  is  clear  black.  It  is  no  use  treat¬ 
ing  very  much  underexposed  prints  in  this 
way  ;  only  weak  platinum  prints,  full  of  detail, 
give  a  good  result.  With  old  prints  the 
intensification  proceeds  rather  slowly,  there¬ 
fore  it  is  advisable  only  to  use  the  process 
with  freshly  made  pictures. 


To  Precipitate  Gold  by  means  of 
Formalin. — L.  Vanino  has  lately  recom¬ 
mended  a  further  use  of  formalin  in  photo¬ 
graphic  work.  According  to  him  it  is  a  very 
good  medium  for  the  precipitation  of  gold,  in 
order  to  determine  the  quantity  contained  in 
a  solution.  For  this  purpose  a  small  quantity 
of  the  ordinary  commercial  formalin  and  a 
few  drops  of  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  must 
be  added  to  the  solution  to  be  examined, 
which  must  then  be  warmed  for  a  minute  or 
so  in  a  water  bath.  The  precipitated  gold 
must  be  filtered  out,  and  the  solution  again 
treated  with  formalin,  in  order  to  separate 
all  the  gold.  The  precipitated  gold  must 
then  be  washed,  first  with  water  and  after¬ 
wards  with  alcohol,  and  made  red-hot,  after 
which  it  may  be  weighed.  Formalin  will  also 
precipitate  the  silver  in  a  metallic  form  from 
a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  in  aluminium 
nitrate  ;  and  in  a  similar  manner  clean 
metallic  silver  may  be  obtained  from  chloride 
of  silver. — Chronik. 

Gum -Bichromate. — A  simple  method  of 
preparing  paper  for  the  gum-bichromate  pro¬ 
cess  is  given  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Caennaise. 
Good  stout  paper  should  be  immersed  for  two 
minutes  in  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium 
bichromate  and  dried  in  the  dark.  It  must 
then  be  given  an  even  coating  with  a  10  per 
cent,  solution  of  gum-arabic,  to  which  sufficient 
of  the  pigment  has  been  added  to  give  it  about 
the  depth  of  colour  of  an  ink.  It  is  advisable, 
after  coating  the  paper,  to  equalise  the  coating 
with  a  large  hair-softener  and  then  dry  in  the 
dark.  The  paper  is  exposed  under  the  negative 
in  the  usual  way  for  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes,  and  then  placed  in  a  dish  of  water, 
where  it  is  kept  submerged  whilst  lightly 
brushed  with  a  soft  brush  till  the  image 
appears.  Then  rinse  and  dry. 

Improved  Copper  Toning. — It  often  hap¬ 
pens  in  the  process  of  toning  with  copper, 
now  so  often  used,  that  rosy  tones  are  obtained 
instead  of  brownish-red  or  red.  Dr.  Stiiren- 
berg  has  discovered  that  this  may  be  avoided 
by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  uranium  nitrate 
to  the  bath.  In  this  way  a  combined  toning 
and  the  desired  tone  is  obtained.  According 
to  the  Allgerneine  Photo graphische  Zeitung,  the 
toning  bath  is  prepared  as  follows  : — In  100 
ccm.  of  water  10  grammes  of  neutral  potassium 
nitrate  are  dissolved,  and  15  ccm.  of  a  10  per 
cent,  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  and  12  ccm. 
of  10  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  ferri- 
cyanide,  and  1  gramme  of  uranium  nitrate 
added.  The  prints  remain  in  this  bath  until 
they  have  attained  the  desired  tone,  when  they 
must  be  taken  out  and  washed.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  alkaline  water  has  a  weaken¬ 
ing  effect  on  the  tone  of  the  print. — Chronik. 

Cheap  Trays. — Oilcloth  trays  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  cheap  and  sloppy  substitute  for  the 
real  thing,  but  if  you  try  them  once  when 
making  bromide  or  velox  prints  you  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  them  for  that  purpose.  Apart 
from  the  small  cost  which  enables  one  to  have 
as  many  trays  around  as  solutions  used,  there 
is  the  cleanliness.  Stains  on  prints  are  com¬ 
mon  annoyances  when  one  tray  is  used  for 
various  purposes.  Procure  a  few  rough 
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wooden  frames  about  three  inches  deep  and  as 
large  as  desired  for  the  size  you  work,  a  yard 
or  two  of  white  oilcloth  and  a  few  tacks  is  all 
the  necessary  outlay.  Cut  out  a  piece  of  the 
oilcloth  four  inches  larger  each  way  than  your 
frame  and  tack  it  around  the  outside,  one  and 
a  half  inches  from  the  edge.  The  surface  is 
not  so  liable  to  scratch  your  prints,  and  it  is 
easy  to  clean  when  through  with. — The 
Camera. 

Improvement  in  Printing-  from  Hard 
Negatives. — A  member  of  the  Photo-Club  de 
Belgique,  M.  Remy,  publishes  a  method  of 
printing  from  negatives  presenting  great  con¬ 
trasts,  which  he  finds  very  useful.  He  first 
makes  a  weak  print  from  the  negative,  then, 
after  having  toned,  fixed  and  dried  this  print, 
he  makes  it  translucent  by  means  of  white 
vaseline.  This  print,  fixed  on  to  the  back  of 
the  negative,  makes  it  easy  to  obtain  images 
of  a  softness  varying  according  to  the  density 
of  the  first  positive.  Another  method  is  to 
expose  a  plate  or  film  slightly,  but  our  contem¬ 
porary  is  of  opinion  that  his  method  is  the 
easier,  as  it  allows  the  exposure  being  stopped 
exactly  at  the  right  moment,  which  is  not 
possible  with  an  emulsion  to  be  developed. 

Drying  Negatives. — Most  photographers 
would  consider  it  a  very  heterodox  proceeding 
to  dry  negatives  at  the  fire,  yet  that  method 
is  a  very  ready  one.  The  negatives  should  be 
laid  inside  the  fender,  film  upwards,  about  two 
feet  from  the  fire — which  should  of  course  not 
be  of  the  kind  called  “  roaring."  Drying  will 
be  completely  effected  well  under  an  hour,  but 
during  that  time  the  fire  must  not  be  stirred, 
or  ash  dust  will  be  certain  to  settle  upon  the 
moist  films.  If  after  washing  the  negatives  be 
soaked  in  formol  and  then  rinsed,  drying  will 
be  greatly  accelerated,  taking  place  in  as  short 
a  time  as  five  minutes  when  the  negatives  are 
placed  in  the  position  above  indicated. 

Carbon  Tissue. — Where  carbon  tissue 
appears  to  be  less  soluble  after  sensitizing 
than  it  was  before,  the  following  sensitizing 
bath  is  recommended  : — Compound  sensi¬ 
tizing  bath,  25  per  cent,  stock  solution. 

Hot  Water  . 50  ozs. 

Bichromate  potassium  (granu¬ 
lated) .  16  ,, 

Dissolve  and  cool  to  120  deg.  Fahr.,  and  add  : 

Ammonia,  strongest  .  8  ozs. 

Make  up  the  bulk  to  64  ozs.,  fluid  measure, 
and  filter.  Twenty  ozs.  of  this  solution  to  80 
ozs.  of  water  will  make  a  5  per  cent,  bath, 
and  12  ozs.  to  88  ozs.  water  will  make  a  3  per 
cent.  bath. — Anthony’s  Bulletin. 

Against  Acid  Fixing  Baths. — In  a  recent 
issue  of  Nature,  Mr.  Chapman  Jones,  who 
upon  matters  of  photographic  chemistry  is  an 
unquestioned  authority,  strongly  condemns 
acid  fixing  baths  for  negatives.  His  conten¬ 
tion  is  that  the  action  of  acids  on  stains  due  to 
oxidised  developers  is  to  lighten  the  colour  of 
the  staining  matter,  and  render  it  insoluble  ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  action  of  alkalies 
is  to  darken  its  colour,  and  to  render  it 
soluble.  If  this  be  so,  then  the  practical 
photographer  will  be  very  wise  to  avoid  an 
acid  fixing  bath . 


Hydroquinone  Developer. — 

A 

Hydroquinone  .  258  grs.  or  20  g. 

Potassium  metabisulphite  258  grs.  or  20  g. 

Water .  to  20  ozs.  or  1,000  c.c. 

B 

Washing  soda .  6  ozs.  or  168  g. 

Caustic  potash .  258  grs.  or  20  g. 

Potassium  bromide  ....  40  grs.  or  2-5  g 

Water  to . . .  20  ozs.  or  1,000  c.c. 

Mixed  in  equal  parts  and  dilute  with  three 
times  the  quantity  of  water. 

Pyro-Soda. — This  is  a  standard  developer, 
and  probably  more  used  than  any  other. 

No.  1. 

Sulphite  soda  . .  6  ozs.  or  75  grms. 

Water  .  80  ozs  ,,  1000  cc. 

Sulphuric  acid  or 

citric  acid ... .  1  drm.  ,,  1-5  cc. 

Pyro .  1  oz.  ,,  13  grms. 

No.  2. 

Soda  carbonate.  6  ozs.  ,,  75  ,, 

Water  .  80  ozs.  ,,  1000  cc. 

For  use,  take  equal  parts  of  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Retouching  Pin-holes. — To  block  up  pin¬ 
holes  in  negatives,  dip  the  point  of  a  pencil  in 
negative  varnish,  and  then  rub  with  this  pencil 
on  a  piece  of  ground  glass  until  the  little  pool 
of  varnish  has  taken  the  desired  depth  of 
colour.  With  this  carefully  fill  up  the  hole 
by  means  of  a  pin  or  fine  paint  brush.  If  the 
effect  is  not  satisfactory,  remove  with  methy¬ 
lated  spirit  and  begin  again. 

Cold  Negative  Varnish. — A  good  varnish, 
which  may  be  applied  cold,  is  made  as  follows  : 
Dissolve  10  grains  of  gum  dammar  in  100  cc. 
of  benzine.  This  varnish  dries  rapidly. 


Under  this  head  we  criticise  the  work  of  amateurs,  and 
reproduce  especially  good  or  especially  bad  examples, 
pointing  out  the  faults  or  the  beauties.  The  prints  must 
be  sent  flat,  accompanied  by  threepence  in  stamps,  the 
package  marked  “  The  Critic "  on  the  outside,  the 
name  and  address  of  sender  being  written  on  the 
necessary  coupon  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print.  The 
Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  prints.  “The  Critic” 
coupon  must  be  cut  from  the  current  number  of 
The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer,  and  is  only  avail¬ 
able  up  to  the  date  specified.  A  special  coupon  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  Foreign  and  Colonial  readers  available  for 
“  The  Critic  ”  of  any  date.  Foreign  stamps  will  be 
accepted  if  their  value  is  equivalent  to  the  English  ones. 
We  trust  that  all  who  really  wish  to  gain  improvement, 
both  artistically  and  technically,  will  avail  themselves  of 
this  column,  which  has  been  of  great  use  to  a  large 
number  of  amateurs  since  its  commencement  in  1895, 
under  the  title  of  “  The  Critical  Column.”  The  advice 
of  friends  who  are  perhaps  afraid  of  saying  anything 
which  may  be  likely  to  offend  is  not  to  be  relied  upon, 
and  a  candid  critique  from  those  who  have  no  personal 
interest  in  the  artist  is  of  very  great  use  indeed. 
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Special  Notice.  —  Those  who  desire  a  special 
criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for  its 
appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  criticism  of 
equivalent  length  by  post  within  a  few  days,  pointing 
out,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  faults  of  the  picture,  and  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  in  future.  For  this  no 
coupon  is  required,  but  name  of  sender  should  be 
written  on  back  of  each  photograph.  We  also  reserve 
the  right  to  reproduce  any  of  the  photographs  sent 
in  for  this  purpose  should  thev  sufficiently  “point  a 
moral.”  Address  letters,  The  Editor  of  The  Practical 
and  Junior  Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Bandit  Chief. — This  is  certainly  very 
pretty,  that  is  so  far  as  lighting  and  general 
effect  goes,  but  it  requires  something  to  give 
point  to  the  whole  to  make  it  into  a  picture. 
A  girl  in  a  white  dress,  of  the  Marcus  Stone 
type,  was  just  the  sort  of  person  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  this  quaint  old  garden.  Very  glad 
to  see  that  you  print  in  clouds,  and  know  how 
to  trim. 

Lucisscript. — This  might  have  been  nice, 
but  somehow  it  does  not  quite  hit  the  high- 
water  level.  The  manipulation  of  the  bromide 
seems  to  be  a  little  bit  messy,  there  are  some 
nasty  spots  towards  the  top  of  the  print,  and 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  very  much  strength 
in  the  deep  shadows,  and  strength  in  a  Rem¬ 
brandt  is  an  absolute  necessity.  Perhaps  if 
you  tried  some  other  printing  process,  say 
carbon,  and  dodged  a  bit,  you  might  get  some¬ 
thing  more  striking.  The  idea  is  certainly 
good,  but  you  will  require  a  better  negative 
and  more  pains. 

Ajax. — There  is  a  good  deal  of  tone  about 
this  snap-shot,  which  makes  it  fairly  present¬ 
able.  You  should  print  in  clouds,  however, 
and  you  can  sacrifice  a  good  half-inch  off  the 
left  of  the  print  with  advantage,  because  the 
upright  oblong  thus  secured  is  more  artistic  in 
shape. 

Newark. — All  right  as  a  remembrancer  of  a 
pleasant  time  at  the  seaside,  but  not  a  picture. 
It  would  have  been  far  better  if  you  had  gone 
near  some  rocks,  and  then  had  taken  some 
pains  in  posing  these  water-babies  properly, 
and  making  them  a  little  more  important  in 
the  whole  scheme.  Technically  all  right. 

Neslington. — This  is  not  bad  by  any  means, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  go  into  raptures 
over  it,  because,  notwithstanding  the  mount 
and  the  photograph  tone  well,  and  some  of 
the  compositorial  lines  are  graceful,  the  whole 
is  not  very  strong  in  the  matter  of  interest, 
neither  are  the  said  compositorial  lines  par¬ 
ticularly  pleasing.  This  is  very  nearly  a 
picture,  but  not  quite. 

Naffer. — This  is  too  much  on  a  plane,  due 
to  the  sun  having  been  directly  behind  the 
camera,  a  thing  which  should  never  occur. 
Otherwise  the  photograph  is  well  taken,  not 
badly  selected,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  you 
use  a  nice  printing  process.  Next  time  you 
photograph  see  that  the  source  of  light  comes 
very  much  more  to  one  side. 

Cam. — Beautifully  lighted,  somewhat  stiff 
as  regards  selection,  the  straight  fence  in  the 
distance  producing  a  very  formal  effect.  If 
you  had  selected  a  better  point  of  view  you 
would  have  had  a  really  good  picture,  because 
the  technique  and  lighting  is  perfect. 


Pnonyma. — This  church  would  make  a  pic¬ 
ture  if  differently  treated.  To  get  the  most  of 
it  you  should  have  gone  a  little  further  back  so 
that  the  building  itself  was  smaller,  and  should 
have  arranged  that  the  tombstones  shaped 
themselves  gracefully.  A  sky  was  also  a 
necessity.  We  might  point  out  that  you  did 
not  hold  the  camera  steady  when  you  made 
the  exposure.  For  an  artistic  picture  the 
fuzziness  caused  by  this  is  not  altogether 
undesirable,  but  if  you  intended  to  make  a 
purely  literary  transcription  of  the  view  before 
you,  you  have  failed,  because  absolute  defini¬ 
tion  of  everything  is  most  essential  in  such  a 
case. 

Oakleaf. — There  could  be  nothing  simpler 
than  the  material  from  which  this  picture  is 
composed,  and  yet  it  is  a  picture.  The 
balance  is  excellent,  the  distance  well  por¬ 
trayed,  and  the  effect  of  a  wintry  day  borne 
upon  the  mind  instantly.  The  trimming 
down,  too,  is  extremely  suitable.  The  only 
fault  we  can  find  is  with  the  sheep.  They 
would  have  broken  up  the  composition  better 
had  they  not  all  had  their  heads  in  the 


feeding  trough.  Oakleaf  has  printed  his  effort 
on  a  rough-surfaced  grey  paper,  which  helps 
wonderfully  the  general  ensemble.  Properly 
mounted  and  framed  you  would  have  a  really 
nice  photograph.  No.  2. — We  like  the  view 
in  the  park  the  best,  but  unfortunately  it 
suffers  from  a  lack  of  foreground,  and  the 
sheep  are  badly  placed,  the  centre  one, 
who  is  apparently  holding  up  the  tree, 
more  especially  so.  The  only  way  to  get 
over  the  foreground  difficulty  is  to  cut  an 
inch  and  a  half  off  the  sky,  but  the  want  of 
balance  is  still  felt,  and  it  should  be  a  warning 
to  you  in  future  to  see  that  top  heaviness  is  not 
present  when  you  compose  your  photograph. 
The  atmospheric  effect  is  really  delightful. 
With  regard  to  the  old  doorway,  it  will  do,, 
but  it  is  somewhat  flat  This  may  have  been 
due  to  the  lighting  effect,  but  we  rather  fancy 
that  you  have  overexposed.  A  little  better 
focus  is  also  desirable  in  a  work  of  this, 
character,  because,  as  the  picture  is  a  pure 
transcription  of  the  archway  and  not  an 
artistic  attempt,  detail  of  the  minutest  kind 
is  very  essential. 

Gill. — This  is  not  at  all  bad  ;  the  lighting  is 
in  fact  charming.  The  out-of-focussness,  how¬ 
ever,  is  slightly  worrying.  Always  focus  for 
the  immediate  foreground,  and  let  the  distance 
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take  care  of  itself.  You  work  your  platinotype 
•quite  right,  we  should  say,  and  as  to  the 
exposure  part  of  the  business  you  appear  to 
have  hit  it  in  this  special  instance.  Six  to 
nine  seconds,  however,  we  may  point  out  is 
rather  a  long  time,  unless  it  was  a  very  dull 
•clay. 

J.  Reid. — We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to 
publish  two  attempts  at  one  subject,  because 
when  we  can  do  so  the  result  is  almost  certain 
to  be  interesting  as  showing  how  a  picture  can 
be  evolved  In  the  first  place  the  artist  got  a 
good,  if  somewhat  commonplace,  idea,  and 
.-smarted  to  work  it  out  as  in  No.  i.  It  must  be 


confessed  that  the  result  is  not  satisfactory. 
The  little  girl  does  not  seem  to  be  as  despondent 
as  she  should,  or  as  full  of  sympathy  for  her 
dead  pet  as  she  should,  and  the  said  pet  looks 
rather  as  if  it  were  enjoying  itself  than  if  it 
had  shuffled  off  this  mortal  earth.  Having 
produced  the  work,  the  artist  was  dissatisfied, 
and  tried  again  with  a  much  more  satisfactory 
result.  By  simply  tilting  the  head  to  one  side 
and  turning  the  bird  over  the  correct  ensemble 
is  obtained.  The  maiden  looks  sincerely 
sorrowful  and  the  bird  sufficiently  dead.  The 
reproduction  does  not  do  the  original  nearly 
sufficient  justice,  a  great  deal  of  the  half-tone 
is  lost,  and  the  lighting  is  too  harsh.  Still,  the 
wonderful  change  effected  by  a  slight  altera¬ 
tion  in  pose  remains  as  marked  in  the 
reproduction,  and  consequently  the  lesson  it 
will  point  out  is  an  extremely  useful  one, 
namely,  that  one  must  not  be  altogether 
satisfied  with  the  first  effort,  but  must  try 
again  if  one  is  to  succeed. 

Moss  Side. — Delightfully  lighted,  and  not 
bad  so  far  as  composition  goes,  but  at  the 
same  time  somewhat  commonplace.  We  have 
seen  such  a  lot  of  photographs  of  these  flowers 
treated  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  The 
best  way  to  make  your  effort  a  little  less 
ordinary  is  to  trim  an  inch  and  a  half  off  the 
left  and  an  inch  off  the  right.  You  then  get 
a  long  narrow  picture  which  is  rather  pleasing. 

Cosmo. — You  should  never  take  a  portrait 
of  anybody  against  a  background  of  this 
character,  because  the  background  generally 
Hornes  out  more  prominently  than  the  head 
-of  the  sitter,  and  there  is  consequently  a 


great  loss  of  boldness.  If  you  could  not  get 
any  other  place  than  this,  the  only  way  to  have 
done  was  to  have  pulled  the  sitter  a  little 
further  away  and  used  a  large  stop,  thus 
throwing  the  scenery  very  much  out  of  focus. 
The  pose  of  the  lady’s  head  is  not  nice,  and 
she  has  a  nasty  strained  expression. 

Blue  Peter. — This  is  extremely  charming, 
well  trimmed,  well  selected,  and  nicely  lighted. 
We  are,  however,  inclined  to  kick  against  the 
colour  of  the  original.  We  think  a  cool  platino¬ 
type  or  a  brown  carbon  would  have  been  more 
suitable.  We  may  say  that  you  have  got  a 
photograph  which  distinctly  reminds  us  of  a 
painting  by  some  of  the  old  Dutch  artists. 

Boz. — This  should  have  been  very  much 
sharper.  Your  lens  is  either  at  fault  and  does 
not  quite  cover,  or  you  have  not  had  the 
camera  back  quite  plumb.  You  could  also 
have  cut  down  the  exposure  with  advantage, 
so  as  to  get  a  wee  bit  more  detail  in  the  water. 
Views  of  this  sort,  however,  are  difficult  to 
take  satisfactorily,  and  it  is  better  to  leave 
them  to  the  expert. 

Retlaw  Sivad. — With  a  good  cloud  effect 
this  might  be  made  into  a  striking  photograph, 
although  something  heavy  in  the  right-hand 
corner  of  the  foreground  would  have  added  to 
the  composition.  It  is  certainly  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  your  first  attempt.  There  seems  to 
be  more  balance  about  it,  although  the 
difference  between  the  two  trees  is  not  as 
accentuated  as  it  was  in  the  preceding  photo¬ 
graph. 

Dean. — Not  half  bad,  but  it  requires  some 
clouds  in  to  make  it  more  of  a  picture,  and  it 
would  also  have  been  very  much  better  if  the 
background  could  have  been  subdued  so  as  to 
bring  up  the  horses  more  distinctly.  To  do 
this  you  will  have  to  cover  the  whole  with 
tissue  paper  on  the  glass  side  of  the  negative, 
and  work  over  the  tree  portions  in  black  lead. 


Aries. — The  mount  jars  with  the  tone  of 
the  print  :  a  Grosvenor  green  card  would  have 
been  more  suitable.  Your  picture  is  certainly 
fairly  suggestive  of  a  winter’s  morning,  but  it 
is  not  very  good  technically.  There  seems  to 
be  a  mistiness  in  wrong  places  which  is  unde¬ 
sirable.  This  was  due,  in  all  probability,  to  you 
slightly  over-exposing.  A  photograph  of  this 
sort  requires  clouds  printing  in,  and  a  good 
half-inch  cut  off  the  bottom  of  it. 
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Pixter. — Very  ordinary,  although  you  have 
managed  it  nicely  and  used  a  correct  printing 
process,  We  like  your  effort  better  when 
half  an  inch  is  cut  off  the  foreground. 

Ne  Varietur.-  We  publish  this  to  show 
that  occasionally  lines  so  form  themselves  as 
to  make  a  satisfactory  square  composition.  In 
the  present  case  an  upright  or  an  oblong,  or 
anything  of  that  sort,  would  have  been  quite 
unsuitable.  When,  however,  the  square  outer 
edge  is  resorted  to  a  by  no  means  unpictorial 
photograph  results.  The  work  decidedly 


suggests  a  Dutch  picture,  and  somehow  or 
other  appeals  to  us,  although  it  has  many 
faults — the  great  bare  stretch  of  roadway,  for 
instance,  which,  however,  is  happily  broken 
by  shadows.  The  distant  trees  are  particu¬ 
larly  graceful  in  outline,  and  their  upright 
line  is  beautifully  broken  by  the  sail.  The 
clouds,  too,  suit  the  whole.  A  little  variation 
between  the  tone  of  the  water  and  the  tone  of 
the  towing  path  would  be  an  improvement. 
This  could  easily  be  done  by  retarding  during 
printing.  We  regret  that  the  block  does  not 
do  the  original  justice  in  this  respect.  The 
tonality  is  infinitely  superior  in  the  real 
bromide. 

Elf. — Too  little  foreground,  too  much  sky, 
and  too  many  spots.  Be  careful  of  these  last 
named,  for  if  this  had  been  a  good  photograph 
from  every  other  standpoint  they  would  have 
ruined  it.  Be  sure  that  your  dark  slide  is  free 
from  dust  next  time,  and  that  your  developer 
is  likewise  pure. 

A.  J.  D. — This  is  very  much  overexposed, 
which  accounts  for  its  dreadful  flatness.  You 
also  included  too  much.  Recollect  that  a  lot 
of  foliage  does  not  come  out  well  in  a  photo¬ 
graph  as  a  rule. 

Jack.- — Certainly  very  nice.  We  praise  you 
oecause  you  selected  commonplace  subjects 
and  commonplace  points  of  view.  You  must, 
however,  trim  half  an  inch  off  the  top  of  your 
photograph  to  make  the  best  of  it. 


A.  E.  B. — This  is  rather  nice.  The  clouds 
are  fine,  and  the  only  fault  we  find  with 
it  is  the  stiffness  made  by  the  bridge  on 
the  left  near  the  foreground.  We  think  if  you 
trim  half  an  inch  off  the  bottom  and  half  an 
inch  off  the  sky  the  ensemble  is  better. 

Whist. — A  nice  spring  picture,  but  it  would 
have  been  better  had  you  used  a  larger  stop 
and  focussed  for  the  foreground,  so  as  to 
throw  the  distance  out  more.  Your  method 
of  mounting  is  altogether  wrong  ;  stock 
mounts  will  not  do.  You  should  have  used  a 
dark  green  board  so  as  to  make  a  good  con¬ 
trast  between  the  lightness  of  the  print  and  its 
surroundings. 

Cissie. — Fairly  good  interior  view  so  far  as 
exposure  goes,  but  you  could  have  got  it  a  lot 
sharper,  and  a  picture  of  this  character  should 
be  very  sharp.  Exposure  quite  correct. 

Coaly  Tyne. — Not  bad  ;  but  we  think  you 
could  have  selected  a  better  subject  than  this. 
We  suppose,  however,  you  had  just  bought 
the  camera,  and  were  desirous  of  seeing  what 
it  would  do. 

Dorothy. — A  very  interesting  photograph 
indeed ;  capitally  taken  as  a  whole,  although 
a  little  bit  overexposed.  The  whiteness  of 
the  bottom  portion  of  the  picture  is  a  wee  bit 
irritating.  We  think  you  might  remedy  this 
by  allowing  it  to  print  a  little  darker  than  the 
rest,  which  you  could  easily  do  by  covering 
the  top  part  up. 

Farmer. — One  would  think  that,  given  a 
fairly  picturesque  farmyard,  with  fairly  pic¬ 
turesque  people  employed  upon  the  fairly 
picturesque  task  of  sheep-shearing,  a  fairly 
satisfactory  photograph  would  result.  The 
reproduction,  however,  shows  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  go  wrong  even  when  much  is  in 
favour  of  the  artist.  The  reason  for  failure  is 
palpably  plain.  Farmer  went  in  for  too  much, 
and  included  too  many  sheep  shearers,  with 
the  result  that  when  looked  at  from  a  little 
distance  the  photograph  appears  like  nothing 
so  much  as  so  many  dots.  If  he  had  devoted 
his  attention  to  one  or  two  only  of  his  models, 
and  had  posed  them  properly,  he  would  have 


secured  something  worth  looking  at.  As  it  is, 
his  effort  is  not  worth  a  second  glance.  We 
wonder  when  readers  will  learn  that  in 
photography  to  overcrowd  is  to  kill. 
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Antient. — It  would  have  been  better  if  you 
had  devoted  your  attention  to  the  dog  and 
child  entirely,  and  thrown  everything  else  out 
of  focus.  As  it  is,  they  get  so  mixed  up  with 
their  surroundings  that  they  are  practically 
lost. 

Neophyte. — What  a  pity  this  was  not  in 
better  focus ;  then  it  would  have  been  rather 
nice,  because  the  tonality  is  good  and  the 
composition  by  no  means  bad. 

H.  J.  S. — A  nice  picture  of  a  fat  little  baby. 
It  ought  to  please  the  mother,  although  we 
must  confess  we  cannot  get  up  much  enthu¬ 
siasm  about  it. 

Alnwick. — This  is  really  rather  nice, 
although  somewhat  guide-booky.  By  this 
diffused  sort  of  treatment,  however,  you  have 
managed  to  turn  it  from  the  commonplace 
into  a  rather  pretty  photograph. 

White  Heather. — Rather  nice  when  a 
good  inch  and  a  half  is  cut  off  the  sky.  It  is 
a  pity,  however,  that  the  boat  in  the  fore^ 
ground  is  not  a  wee  bit  sharper.  You  should  get 
a  retoucher  to  try  and  sharpen  it  up  for  you 
slightly. 

Tisca.  : —  Overexposed  —  consequently  flat 
and  muddled.  You  also  took  a  view  which 
had  too  much  detail  in  it,  so  to  speak.  One 
or  two  objects  of  more  striking  form  should 
have  been  selected. 

Tired  Tim. — Very  nice  as  regards  lighting 
and  selection,  and  extremely  well  taken.  The 
subject  matter,  however,  "does  not  seem  to 
lend  itself  to  the  production  of  a  perfect 
picture. 

Novice. — This  is  fairly  pretty,  and  sugges¬ 
tive  of  a  misty  day.  Frame  it  close  up  in  a 
dark  frame,  so  as  to  bring  it  out  and  give 
contrast,  and  you  will  have  a  nice  picture.  We 
should  advise  you  to  sun  down  the  sky  a  bit, 
leaving  a  high  light  only  just  on  the  horizon. 

Aveugle. — All  right  so  far  as  posing  goes, 
but  people  do  not  generally  play  chess  out  in 
a  backyard,  consequently  an  unnatural  effect 
is  produced.  You  should  have  tried  indoors 
with  a  sort  of  Rembrandt  lighting. 

Pixie. — Very  good  professional  photograph  ; 
quite  satisfactory  as  such.  We  should  have 
liked  it  better  had  the  lady  been  actually 
engaged  in  playing — not  simply  resting. 

Inquisitive. — This  is  very  nice  indeed, 
capitally  vignetted,  and  beautifully  lighted. 
It  makes  a  really  pretty  scrap, 

Bert.^A  somewhat  ordinary  photograph 
of  a  railway  train  fairly  well  taken.  These 
sort  of  views  look  very  much  better  in  a 
cinematograph. 

The  Pet  Lamb. — This  is  not  badly  selected , 
but  we  think  the  printing  process  is  unsuit¬ 
able,  because  it  has  made  the  whole  appear  so 
hard.  We  also  strongly  object  to  the  round 
corners.  Round  corners  are  not  suitable 
except  under  very  exceptional  circumstances. 
The  tonality  of  your  photograph  is  fairly 
satisfactory,  and  properly  treated  would  make 
a  pretty  picture.  It  requires  clouds,  however. 


Gladvola. — This  is  very  badly  out  of  focus 
Surely  you  did  not  hold  the  camera  in  the 
hand  during  the  exposure,  because  if  you  did 
of  course  this  accounts  for  the  fuzziness.  You 
overexpose  also ;  half  the  time,  or  even  a 
quarter,  would  have  been  ample.  We  do  not 
think  we  can  say  anything  else,  because  you 
do  not  give  us  sufficient  details.  Your  develop¬ 
ing  is  satisfactory. 

Festina  Lente. — This  will  not  do  at  all  ; 
it  is  too  hard  and  too  fuzzy.  You  did  not 
study  lighting.  You  placed  your  sitter  too 
far  away  from  the  window,  and  expected  her 
to  do  impossibilities  in  the  way  of  keeping 
quiet.  You  will  have  to  begin  all  over  again, 
seating  her  a  little  nearer  the  window,  and 
giving  a  shorter  exposure,  and  using  a 
reflector  to  lighten  up  the  heavy  shadows. 

C.  J.  E.  G. — A  very  excellent  view  of  the 
Suspension  Bridge,  but  we  think  you  might 
have  bought  one  at  the  local  photographers, 
and  saved  your  plate  for  some  less  commoner 
subject  Look  to  the  top  right-hand  corner 
of  your  camera  ;  it  leaks. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED 
DURING  THE  MONTH 

We  undertake  the  registration  ot  photographs  at 
Stationers'  Hall.  The  fee  is  is.  6d.  for  each  registra¬ 
tion.  Two  copies  of  each  photograph  should  be  sent 
unmounted,  and  packed  flat  between  cardboard.  We 
reserve  the  right  to  reproduce,  in  miniature ,  any  photo¬ 
graphs  sent  to  us  for  registration.  This  should  prove  an 
excellent  means  of  introducing  the  work  of  enterprising 
photographers  to  the  photographic  print  sellers.  All 
letters  in  connexion  with  registration  should  be  sent  to 
our  London  Office,  Amen  Corner,  E.C.,  and  any 
requiring  reply  should  have  a  stamp  enclosed. 

Photograph  of  Landscape  from  the  Western  Edge  of 
the  Kinder  Scout  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire.  W.  R. 
Bland,  Dufihld,  Derby. 

Portrait  of  the  late  Professor  Williams,  Veterinary 
College,  Edinburgh.  By  Peter  Finlay  Patrick,  76,  Albert 
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Photograph  of  Memoriam  Tablet  to  John  Young 
Short,  Esq.,  sculptured  by  J.  Doyles,  of  Sunderland. 
J.  A.  Hall,  31,  Vine  Place,  Sunderland. 


answers  to  CorrcsponNrnts. 

Junior  Reader. — Your  enlarging  apparatus  arrange¬ 
ment  seems  to  us  to  be  as  good  as  your  circumstances 
admit,  and  we  cannot  suggest  any  improvement  save 
that  it  would  be  a  distinct  advantage  and  more  economical 
if  you  could  use  daylight  instead  of  magnesium. 

Gill  asks  how  it  is  that  his  platinum  prints  are 
muddy,  and  not  clean  white  and  black  as  they  should  be. 
Judging  by  the  prints  sent,  we  should  say  that  the  nega¬ 
tive  is  not  dense  enough  ;  it  has  been  either  overexposed 
or  a  little  fogged  in  some  way.  Gill  should  intensify  his 
negatives,  and  take  more  care  with  those  made  in  future. 
In  regard  to  printing  he  is  doing  all  right  already. 

Mrs.  Ford. — For  a  very  dark  background  an  army 
blanket  or  any  dark-coloured  cloth  may  be  used,  turned 
at  such  an  angle  that  it  receives  no  direct  light.  For  a 
white  background  use  any  kind  of  light-coloured  cloth 
without  any  design,  and  let  it  be  so  placed  as  to  catch 
direct  light.  Special  washable  cloth  backgrounds  are 
sold  by  most  dealers. 

J.  P.  Holding. — You  need  not  resign  because  you  are 
becoming  a  semi-professional.  If,  however,  you  have 
not  time  to  continue  your  work  in  the  club,  let  us  know, 
and  we  will  accept  your  resignation.  Your  new  venture 
is  a  good  one,  and  we  hope  it  may  be  successful.  Thanks 
for  your  long  letter. 

W.  C.  Gurney. — One  coupon  will  cover  a  series  of 
pictures  in  this  particular  case.  (2)  Yes,  the  photo¬ 
graphs  of  maps  would  be  allowed,  but,  of  course,  their 
interest  would  have  to  be  considerable. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN 
OUT=OF=THE=WAY  PLACES. 

HE  range  of  sub¬ 
jects  possible 
to  the  photo¬ 
grapher  is  an 
extensive  one, 
and  I  jot  down 
these  few  notes 
in  the  hope  of 
pointing  out  a 
field,  as  yet, 
little  explored. 
To  the  “spec¬ 
ialist,”  the  man 
who  has  al¬ 
ready  discovered  the  only  sort  of 
subject  which  is  worth  a  plate,  I 
do  not  venture  to  address  myself, 
it  would  be  waste  of  time — to  us 
both ;  it  is  the  all-round  man,  es¬ 
pecially  the  one  in  search  of  some¬ 
thing  new,  that  I  hope  to  interest 
and  inspire. 

Firstly,  as  to  place.  The  ideal  spot 
to  reach  is  the  one  where  no  other 
photographer  has  intruded,  and, 
although  such  places  are  rapidly 

“A  character."  Hermann  Lea 


becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to 
find,  yet  there  still  exists  a  fair  percen¬ 
tage  of  villages  and  hamlets  “  where 
their  Kodak  is  not  known,  and  the 
click  of  their  shutter  is  not  heard.” 

By  consulting  an  ordnance  map  of 
fairly  large  scale,  you  will  find  marked 
thereon  the  names  of  some  villages 
which  apparently  have  not  much  of  a 
road  leading  to  them,  possibly  get-at- 
able  only  by  a  grass  track  or  rough 
lane  ;  these  are  the  ones  to  select,  for 
the  more  difficult  they  are  to  reach, 
the  more  hope  is  there  that  you  will 
find  yourself  first  in  the  field.  Such 
villages  as  do  not  boast  of  a  church 
should  have  the  preference,  because  any 
sort  of  church  seems  to  have  a  special 
magnetic  attraction  for  our  “  sect.” 

The  natural  picturesqueness  of  these 
townlets  depends  to  a  large  extent  on 
their  being  thus  far  removed  from  the 
hum  of  civilization  ;  and  the  diversity 
of  subject,  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  the  most  fastidious,  will 
reward  you  for  the  extra  expenditure 
of  time  and  trouble  which  is  necessary 
to  reach  them. 

Having  arrived  at  our  hunting 
ground,  we  proceed  to  unpack  the 
camera  and  explore  the  neighbour¬ 
hood. 


Now,  every  photographer  has  his 
own  little  special  idiosyncrasy,  whether 
it  be  landscape,  architecture,  or  por¬ 
traits  ;  but  for  to-day  I  want  him  to  forget 
his  favourite  subjects,  and  generalize. 

For  architecture  there  are  the  quaint 
cottages,  full  of  poetic  sentiment,  with 
their  thatched  roofs  and  masses  of 
grotesque  masonry,  the  piecemeal  addi¬ 
tions  of  successive  generations  who 
have  dwelt  there,  and  which  completely 
set  at  defiance  the  tenets  of  orthodox 
architects  ;  true,  we  miss  the  ambitious 
carving,  the  delicate  traceries  of  stone 
and  glass  which  command  our  attention 
in  the  grand  churches  and  cathedrals 
of  the  towns,  but  in  the  place  of  this 
we  meet  with  an  increased  feeling  of 


day ;  baking  day ;  brewing  day,  or 
Saturday  !  On  this  day  it  is  safer  not 
to  venture,  as  there  are  added  duties 
to  perform,  extra  house  cleaning  to 
attend  to,  and  the  children’s  hair  to  be 
put  in  curl  papers,  so  that  they  may 
look  their  best  in  church  on  Sunday. 

And  you  will  be  saying  “what  can 
there  be  in  a  grimy  cottage  worth 
looking  at  ?  ”  Come  in  and  see. 
There  is  the  old-fashioned  chimney 
corner,  an  institution  now  fast  dis¬ 
appearing,  and  becoming  supplanted 
by  the  American  stove  ;  on  the  hearth 
is  a  fire  of  peat,  or  it  may  be  logs  of 
wood,  supported  on  curiously  wrought 
fire  dogs ;  overhead,  hanging  from  its 
massive  “  pothanger,”  is  the  crock  in 


suggested  mystery,  fully  compensating 
for  the  omission.  Nor  must  the  ex¬ 
teriors  suffice  us,  we  must  obtain 
permission  to  view  the  interiors,  and 
this  is  not  by  any  means  a  difficult 
matter,  provided  we  bring  a  little  tact 
to  bear,  and  do  not  attempt  to  patronise 
the  inmates,  or  come  the  “  fine  gentle¬ 
man  ”  over  them  ;  as  a  rule  they  will 
be  quite  willing  to  have  a  chat,  and  to 
show  all  their  treasured  possessions ; 
this  will  take  time,  for  there  will  be 
much  to  see  and  probably  much  to  covet. 
Now  and  then  one  meets  with  a  crusty 
individual,  but  allowances  should  be 
made  ;  it  may  chance  to  be  washing 


which  the  main  part  of  the  cooking  is 
effected ;  by  great  good  luck  you  may 
discover,  nailed  on  one  of  the  sides  of 
the  chimney,  a  “spell”  or  “charm” 
destined  to  strike  horror  into  the  hearts 
of  witches,  and  to  act  as  a  safeguard 
against  their  “evil  eye”;  in  each 
corner  is  a  stone  or  wooden  seat,  the 
after-supper  resort  of  father  and 
grander,  who  sit  here  to  discuss  over 
their  pipe  ’o  ’baccy  the  latest  news 
from  the  front,  as  set  forth  in  the  local 
Gazette  of  the  previous  week ;  or  turn 
their  attention  to  politics,  and  question 
the  advisability  of  re-electing  the  local 
candidate  for  Parliament. 

Then  there  is  the  “  grandfather  ” 
clock,  the  brass  warming  pan,  the 


“  Passing  the  time  of  day.”  Hermann  Lea. 


various  pictures  and  faded  “potegrafs,” 
the  “  sampler,”  framed,  glazed  and 
hung  in  a  conspicuous  place  ;  the 
obsolete  crockery — 

“Nor  less  the  coarser  household  wares, 

The  willow  pattern,  that  we  knew 
In  childhood,  with  its  bridge  of  blue 
Leading  to  unknown  thoroughfares  ; 

The  solitary  man  who  stares 
At  the  white  river  flowing  through 
Its  arches,  the  fantastic  trees 
And  wild  perspective  of  the  view.’’ 

As  models,  these  unsophisticated 
cottagers  would  be  hard  to  beat. 
There  is  no  need  to  search  far  to 
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failing  amongst  their  superiors  in 
education — is  here  replaced  by  in¬ 
genuousness,  and  an  evident  desire 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  your 
wishes — even  should  these  wishes 
verge  on  the  eccentric,  and  tend  to 
make  the  sitters  look  ridiculous. 
Think  of  this,  you,  who  have  been 
used  to  being  “allowed  the  privilege” 
of  taking  your  sisters  or  cousins, 
who  pose  themselves,  making  you 
understand  meanwhile  that  they  have 
forgotten  more  about  photography  than 
you  can  ever  hope  to  learn ! 


obtain  suitable  ones  ;  nor,  if  you  go 
the  right  way  to  work,  will  there  be 
much  difficulty  in  inducing  them  to 
“sit.”  Undoubtedly,  the  best  results 
are  got  from  such  of  them  as  have  not 
faced  a  camera  before ;  their  dress  is 
naturally  picturesque,  and  any  altera¬ 
tions  which  strike  you  as  being 
advisable  will  be  willingly  and  speedily 
effected.  Affectation,  self-conscious¬ 
ness  or  an  exaggerated  opinion  of 
their  own  importance — a  very  common 


“  Five  minutes’  interval.”  Hermann  Lea. 


You  will  find  faces  full  of  character 
and  expression,  which  require  no  arti¬ 
ficial  aid  from  the  retouching  pencil — 
in  fact,  to  attempt  the  improvement  of 
nature  in  such  cases  would  be  a  palp¬ 
able  outrage.  True,  the  lens  does 
exaggerate  the  character  lines  of  the 
face,  but  I  hold  that  this  exaggeration 
is  far  preferable  to  the  “  suet  dump¬ 
ling  ”  appearance  of  the  usual  thing. 
If  you  visit  the  place  later,  and  show 
the  results  of  your  exposures  to  the 
originals,  you  need  have  no  fear  of 
their  not  meeting  with  approbation ; 


on  the  contrary,  any  criticising  re¬ 
marks  which  may  be  called  forth  will 
be  at  the  expense  of  the  sitter,  rather 
than  at  any  fault  of  yours.  They  all 
have  a  natural  appreciation  of  details, 
and  go  into  rhapsodies  over  the  buttons 
on  the  dress  or  coat,  or  the  links  of  a 
watch  chain ;  // 64  appeals  far  more 
strongly  to  them  than  // 6  ! 

There  is  practically  no  end  to 
the  variety  of  subjects  which  are 


attempts  may  be  made  at  reproducing 
well-known  poems  and  quotations. 
Should  you  happen  unawares  on  a 
figure  or  group  of  figures  which  takes 
your  fancy,  try  to  expose  a  plate  or 
two  before  your  presence  is  heeded, 
don’t  stop  to  be  too  critical  as  regards 
pose  or  surroundings,  but  take  it  as  it 
is  ;  you  will,  at  any  rate,  obtain  a 
“natural”  picture,  although  it  may 
not  find  favour  with  the  sticklers  for 


available ;  studies  of  the  men  or  women 
working  at  their  special  trades  or  crafts 
form  useful  as  well  as  interesting 
records,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
many  of  the  village  handicrafts  are 
rapidly  dying  out  to  make  way  for 
science  with  its  improved  machinery — 
the  evolution  from  the  human  machine 
to  the  mechanical.  Children  at  their 
games  offer  many  possibilities ;  or 


“Puzzled.”  Hermann  Lea. 


theoretic  art.  The  print  entitled  “Five 
Minutes’  Interval”  is  a  case  in  point. 
The  man  with  a  pick  on  his  shoulder 
met  the  friend  driving  his  horses,  and 
a  stop  and  chat  was  the  inevitable 
consequence ;  this  gave  me  time  to 
come  within  range,  focus,  and  expose 
a  plate,  without  any  consciousness  on 
the  part  of  the  talkers.  I  sent  a  print 
round  in  a  club  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  and  of'  course  the  position  of 
the  man’s  legs  drew  down  pity  and 


withering  sarcasm  from  many  of  my 
fellow  members ;  but,  what  of  that  ? 
My  subject  had  probably  never 
attended  lessons  in  “  deportment,” 
and,  therefore,  simply  took  up  such  a 
position  as  nature  suggested,  finding, 
doubtless,  from  past  experience,  that 
it  was  a  comfortable  one  ! 

Figures,  when  properly  introduced 
into  a  landscape,  are  in  many  cases 
the  making  of  the  picture  ;  they  afford 


bred  children  are  especially  useful 
here,  on  account  of  their  greater 
docility  and  obedience.  A  few  cop¬ 
pers  will  procure  you  as  many  as  you 
may  want,  but  you-  must  carefully 
specify  that  they  are  not  to  be  first 
washed  or  groomed,  nor  have  their 
Sunday  clothes  put  on.  Do  not  hurry 
over  posing  them  ;  the  children 
thoroughly  enjoy  the  proceeding, 
therefore  take  trouble,  and  get  them 


a  point  of  interest  to  which  the  eye 
turns  naturally,  and  are  most  useful  in 
breaking  up  an  otherwise  uninteresting 
stretch  of  foreground ;  but — they  must 
be  in  the  right  place,  and  must  not 
have  a  posed,  blase  appearance ;  nor 
should  they  be  looking  at  the  camera, 
but  should  be  included  as  though  they 
were  merely  part  and  parcel  of  the 
other,  inanimate,  objects.  Country- 


“  Sunlight  and  shade."  Hermann  Lea. 


just  where  a  figure  is  needed  to 
complete  the  composition  of  the 
picture. 

In  showing  ajDOokful  of  prints  to  your 
friends,  it  is  remarkable  to  note  how 
they  will  almost  invariably  pause  at 
the  photos  which  contain  life  in  some 
shape  or  other,  whereas  many  far 
better  technical  prints  are  passed  over 
with  scarce  a  glance  ;  I  am  speaking 
here  of  the  ordinary  individual,  not.  of 
the  photographer.  He,  we  well  know, 


is  biassed  in  his  judgments,  and  hardly 
dares  to  call  anything  good  unless  it 
fully  carries  out  the  hard  and  fast  lines 
laid  down  by  the  would-be  artist  and 
the  inveterate  “  technologist.” 

In  the  few  photographs  which  illus¬ 
trate  these  notes,  I  assert  no  claim  to 
excellence,  either  from  an  artistic  or 
technical  standpoint,  they  are  merely 
intended  to  instance  in  a  vague  and 
cursory  manner  the  class  of  subjects 
which  may  be  met  with  and  photo¬ 
graphed  whilst  on  an  excursion  into 
the  remoter  and  less  hackneyed 
districts  of  the  country,  and  I  feel 
confident  that  any  of  my  readers  who 


have  the  time  and  energy  to  spend  a 
few  days  in  the  way  I  have  roughly 
sketched  out  will  not  be  disappointed 
when  the  time  comes  to  print  the 
negatives  thus  obtained. 

Hermann  Lea. 

PHYSICAL  EFFECTS  ON 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  ACTION. 

F  we  mix  a  clear  solution  of  potas¬ 
sium  chromate  with  a  similar 
solution  of  silver  nitrate,  we 
immediately  get  a  rich  crimson  com¬ 
pound,  which  can  be  shewn  to  be 
silver  chromate.  If,  however,  we  had 
mixed  the  two  dry  salts  together,  no 
change  whatever  would  have  taken 
place.  Similarly,  if  we  mix  two  dry 
substances  whose  solutions  would 
re-acft  on  one  another,  we  obtain  in 
general  no  change  of  composition.  It 
is,  therefore,  evident  that  a  state  of 
solution  is  necessary  for  the  chemical 
actions  to  take  place,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  water  forms  a  medium  in 
the  presence  of  which  different  sub¬ 
stances  can  decompose  one  another. 

We  may  regard  light  in  the  same 
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way  as  being  a  medium  in  which  the 
decomposition  of  so-called  “  sensitive” 
salts  is  enabled  to  proceed.  Silver 
bromide,  for  example,  is  unstable  in  a 
medium  of  light,  but  stable  whilst 
kept  from  the  presence  of  light. 

All  substances  consist  of  infinitely 
small  particles,  or  “atoms,”  which  are 
in  a  constant  state  of  motion,  and 
are,  moreover,  attracted  to  each  other 
by  what  is  termed  chemical  affinity.  It 
follows,  then,  that  light  has  in  some  way 
the  power  to  overcome  this  attraction, 
so  that  the  atoms  can  part,  and 
decomposition  follows. 

Let  us  consider  a  thin  bromide  film, 
and  confine  ourselves  to  a  small  area, 
say  a  square  centimetre,  on  its  surface. 
If  we  suppose  this  surface  to  be  magni¬ 
fied  to  about  the  size  of  Australia,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  we  should 
find  that  the  molecules  are  somewhat 
the  size  of  those  represented  by  the 
black  and  white  dots  in  Fig.  i.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  only  natural  that  at  any  one 
moment  they  should  all  be  in  disorder. 
Those  shown  in  the  figure  may  be 
regarded  as  the  molecules  contained 
in  a  small  area  of  the  topmost  layer  of 
the  film,  there  being,  say,  a  million 
such  layers  in  it  altogether.  When 
waves  of  light  pass  through  the  layer, 


it  is  possible  that  all  the  silver  atoms 
of  the  molecules  (represented  by  the 
black  portions)  may  come  to  the  top  of 
the  film,  and  the  bromine  atoms  go 
below,  losing  a  trace  of  their  volume 
during  the  operation. 

Now,  it  is  practically  certain  that 
only  the  first  few  layers  of  a  film  are 
acted  upon,  at  any  rate  in  a  short 
exposure.  Hence  the  molecules  at 
the  bottom  of  the  film  may  be  regarded 
as  being  in  their  original  disorder. 
The  two  sides  of  the  film  will  therefore 
be  at  a  different  electric  potential,  and 
if  they  be  connected  with  a  very 
sensitive  galvanometer  a  deflection 
should  be  caused.  Such,  indeed, 
appears  to  be  the  case.  The  writer 
has  devised  a  method  of  collecting  the 
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ions,  if  such  they  be,  and  has  succeeded 
in  obtaining  electric  currents  with  wet 
films  of  silver  bromide,  citrate  and 
chloride.  Other  workers  Have  obtained 
currents  from  a  sheet  of  bromide 
paper  during  development.  Two  silver 
plates,  coated  with  silver  chloride  and 
immersed  in  water,  and  placed  so  that 
light  falls  on  one  of  them,  produce 
another  kind  of  photo-battery,  which 
is  capable  of  giving  electric  currents. 

White  light  causes  the  quickest 
reduction,  blue  being  less  actinic,  and 
green  still  less  so — yellow  and  red 
practically  non-actinic,  except  on 
isochromatic  plates.  This  does  not 
apply  to  all  sensitive  salts,  however. 
For  example,  we  may  take  the  case  of 
silver  citrate,  which  is  more  sensitive 
to  green  rays ;  hence,  by  exposing 
P.O.P.  under  a  green  glass,  we  can 
produce  a  print  consisting  mainly  of 
reduced  citrate,  which  gives  blacker 
tones  than  the  chloride.  This  course 
is  generally  recommended  for  obtaining 
black  tones  on  P.O.P.,  and  a  subse¬ 
quent  treatment  with  gold  and  platinum 
baths. 

Since  both  light  and  heat  are  caused 
by  waves  travelling  through  the  ether, 
it  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that  heat 
should  also  affect  “sensitive’’  salts. 
The  most  common  proof  we  have  of 
this  is  the  effect  of  temperature  on  our 
developing  and  toning  operations. 

Thermographic  images  may  be  pro¬ 
duced — and  have  been— by  placing  a 
coin  on  a  polished  plate  of  metal,  and 
exposing  the  two  to  heat.  The  latent 
image  is  developed  by  holding  the  plate 
in  mercury  vapour.  Similarly,  if  a  coin 
be  held  near  a  clean  sheet  of  glass,  and 
the  whole  then  breathed  upon,  one  can 
produce  an  image  of  the  coin. 

One  of  the  most  important  effects  of 
heat  is  its  influence  on  emulsions.  The 
higher  the  temperature  to  which  an 
emulsion  is  subjected  the  faster  it  will 
be.  The  speed  also  increases  with 
longer  cooking,  which  is  merely  another 
form  of  increasing  the  temperature, 
or,  at  any  rate,  the  amount  of  heat 
absorbed.  As  regards  the  cooking  of 
emulsions,  we  have  made  the  following 
observations  : — A  gelatino  -  chloride 
emulsion  was  heated  to  120°  Fahr., 
and  the  paper  coated  with  a  portion  of 
it  printed  to  a  brick-red  colour.  It  was 
then  heated  to  140°,  and  more  paper 


coated  ;  this  printed  in  a  chocolate 
tone.  On  heating  to  170°  the  paper 
printed  deep  purple.  It  is  probable, 
then,  that  these  sats  formed  at  a  low 
temperature  are  less  sensitive  than 
if  prepared  at  a  higher. 

Ordinary  P.O.P.  is  less  sensitive 
when  hot  than  when  cool.  This  may 
be  experimentally  shewn  by  placing 
two  strips  of  paper  in  two  test  tubes 
(Fig.  3)  and  subjecting  each  to  a 
different  temperature.  A  is  a  strip  of 
P.O.P.,  and  T  a  thermometer.  The 
tubes  are  placed  in  beakers  half  filled 
with  water,  one  of  which  is  heated  over 
a  burner,  and  the  other  left  at  the 
normal  temperature.  In  this  way  we 
have  found  that  at  550  C.  the  paper  is 
about  twice  as  sensitive  as  at  150  C. 
A  small  quantity  of  emulsion  sub¬ 
stituted  in  the  tubes  for  paper  gave 
almost  the  same  result. 

Temperature  also  affects  develop¬ 
ment  to  a  very  large  extent.  A  sheet 


Fig-  3- 


of  bromide  paper  was  exposed  under  a 
negative,  and  then  divided  into  several 
portions,  each  one  of  which  was 
developed  at  a  different  temperature. 
From  freezing  point  to  about  50°  Fahr. 
the  time  of  development  was  not 
largely  changed ;  above  50°,  however, 
the  speed  increased  very  considerably 
with  each  small  rise  of  temperature. 
The  curve  represented  in  Fig.  4  shows 
the  approximate  relation  between 
temperature  and  time  of  development, 
the  latter  being  reckoned  from  the  time 
of  immersion  to  the  appearance  of  the 
image. 

Toning,  fixing  and  all  other  such 
processes  are  similarly  accelerated  by 
the  agency  of  heat. 

7  .  Thorne  Baker. 


"In  all  picture  compositions,  the  thought 
should  take  the  first  place,  and  all  else  be 
regarded  as  the  language  which  is  to  give  it 
expression .  ’ ' — R/jlander. 
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A  PIN  =  HOLE  CAMERA 
OF  THE  MAGAZINE  ORDER. 

George  P.  Moon. 

TO  the  artistic  worker,  or  to  those 
who  are  debarred  from  joining 
the  ranks  of  picture-makers  by 
reason  of  an  erroneous  idea  of  the 
necessity  for  elaborate  apparatus,  the 
camera  herein  described  should  prove 
of  some  little  utility.  Its  cost  is 
trifling,  and  it  is  so  simple  in  con¬ 
struction  that  few  will  find  it  beyond 
even  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
common  tools  to  be  found  in  every 
house. 

Few  will  deny  that  for  pictorial 
purposes  the  pin-hole,  or  non-lenti- 
cular  camera,  is,  in  capable  hands, 
equal,  or  indeed  in  many  points  supe¬ 
rior,  to  an  apparatus  furnished  with  a 
lens  costing  pounds.  Of  course  the 
work  produced  by  its  agency  will 
scarcely  find  favour  with  those  whose 
souls  rejoice  in  multiplicity  of  detail  and 
biting  sharpness  of  definition.  But 
let  it  not  be  supposed  from  this  that 
the  pin-hole  camera  takes  only  fuzzy- 
graphs.  This  is  not  so ;  indeed,  on 
the  score  of  definition  only  extremists 
would  find  matter  to  cavil  at. 

The  camera  now  to  be  described  in 
detail  takes  three  whole  plates,  8f  x  6f , 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  each 
may  be  successively  exposed.  It 
measures  8fin.  from  front  to  back, 
gjin.  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and 
7|rn.  from  top  to  bottom. 

The  principle  of  plate-changing  is 
simplicity  itself.  One  plate  perma¬ 
nently  occupies  the  back  of  the  camera 
in  the  proper  position  for  exposure ; 
the  others  are  fixed  in  contact  and 
parallel  with  the  top  of  the  camera,  in 
sheaths  which  are  hinged  at  their  rear 
margins,  so  that  the  release  of  a  catch 
allows  them  to  fall  one  at  a  time  in 
front  of  the  immovable  plate  for 
exposure. 

Walnut  or  mahogany  is  the  best 
wood  to  use  for  the  camera,  Jin.  thick 
and  planed  on  both  sides.  Sixpence 
a  square  foot  is  the  general  charge. 

Six  pieces  will  be  needed.  The 
two  for  the  top  and  bottom  measure 
8fin.  by  gjin.,  those  for  the  sides  8-fin. 
by  7fin.  and  7-fin.  by  7fin.,  and  those 
for  the  ends  gfin.  by  7fin. 


A  tenon  saw  should  be  used  to  cut 
out  the  various  pieces,  and  care  should 
be  taken  to  have  the  measurements 
accurate.  Any  roughness  of  edges 
may  be  removed  with  a  sharp  chisel. 

The  top  and  bottom  are  now  taken 
in  hand,  and  both  short  edges  of  each 


are  rebated  or  shaved  down  to  resemble 
Fig.  i.  Perhaps  the  easiest  way  to  do 
this  in  the  absence  of  the  proper  plane, 
which  few  amateurs  will  possess,  is  as 
follows  : — 

Draw  a  line  Jin.  from,  and  parallel 
with,  one  of  the  edges.  Using  some¬ 
thing  as  a  guide — say  a  foot  rule — 
follow  this  line  with  a  sharp  knife, 
cutting  as  deeply  as  possible.  Repeat 
this  operation  half  a  dozen  times,  then 
remove  the  wood  thus  freed  by  means 
of  a  chisel.  Thus  proceed  till  a  tongue 
about  Yoin.  thick  remains.  It  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  the  careful  worker 
will  ensure  the  tongue  being  every¬ 
where  of  the  same  thickness  by  draw¬ 
ing  a  line  on  the  edge  of  the  wood  to 
mark  the  limit  beneath  which  the  chisel 
must  not  go.  In  this  way  the  top  and 
bottom  pieces  of  wood  are  rebated. 
The  object  of  this  is  to  produce  a  neat 
and  light-proof  joining  between  top, 
bottom  and  sides.  But  those  who  do 
not  care  for  the  extra  trouble  which 
this  joint  involves,  may  obviously  do 
without  it  by  making  a  little  alteration 
in  the  widths  of  the  pieces  of  wood — 


a  deviation  from  the  directions  which 
is  too  simple  to  need  dwelling  upon. 

One  of  the  sides — the  longer  of  the 
two — is  then  glued  to  the  bottom,  as 
Fig.  2  illustrates ;  and  brass  screws 
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add  to  the  strength  of  the  joint,  being 
driven  in  nearly  flush  with  the  wood 
surface  at  intervals  of  a  couple  of 
inches  or  so,  the  heads  finally  under¬ 
going  a  filing  to  bring  them  to  a  level 
with  their  surrounding. 

The  two  ends  are  next  rebated  on 
their  four  edges  (Fig.  3)  in  a  similar 
manner.  One — the  front  end — has  an 


aperture  bin.  in  diameter,  bored  equi¬ 
distant  from  its  sides,  but  Jin.  nearer 
the  bottom  than  the  top.  The  outside 
of  this  is  bevelled  so  as  not  to  obstruct 
the  marginal  rays  of  light. 

When  the  front  is  glued  and  screwed 


in  place,  Fig.  4  represents  the  work  at 
this  stage. 

Before  the  back  end  is  fixed  in,  it 
will  be  convenient  to  screw  on  it  the 
little  bent  strips  of  tin  which  retain 
the  hindmost  plate  in  position. 

These  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  5, 
and  their  number  and  arrangement  on 
the  back  are  shown  in  Fig.  6.  Each 
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f~  Section 

consists  of  a  piece  of  tin,  which  has 
been  passed  through  a  clear  fire  to 
remove  its  brightness,  measuring  iin. 
by  fin.  The  bent  portions  are  fin.  in 
width.  A  couple  of  holes  are  made  in 
the  other  end  by  which  it  is  secured  to 


the  back,  very  short  screws  being  em¬ 
ployed  so  that  their  points  may  not 
penetrate  the  wood. 

Their  position  is  such  that  the  dry 
plate  slipped  between  them  (shown  by 


dotted  lines  in  Fig.  6)  has  its  lower 
edge  Jin.  from  the  bottom  of  the 
camera  when  the  back  is  in  place. 
Glue  and  screw  the  back  to  side  and 
bottom. 

The  next  thing  to  be  tackled  is  the 
supports  for  the  other  plates.  These 
are  identical,  and  consist  of  pieces  of 
wood  fin.  in  thickness — cigar -box 
wood  will  suit  admirably  if  one  of 
500  capacity  can  be  procured — 7m. 
wide,  and  8 Jin.  long. 

On  one  of  these  the  plate-holding 
arrangement  is  exactly  similar  to  that 
of  the  back  ;  on  the  other  the  arrange¬ 
ment  is  similar  as  regards  the  clips  at 
the  bottom  and  side ;  but  the  top  is- 
different.  Here  a  strip  of  fin.  thick 
wood,  Jin.  wide  and  8fin.long  is  glued,. 


and  two  pieces  of  tin  iin.  by  fin.  are 
screwed  on  top  to  project  downward 
fin.,  in  order  to  clip  the  upper  edge  of 
the  plate  (Fig.  7).  These  last  should 
be  fixed  at  least  an  inch  from  each  end 
of  the  strip  to  allow  room  for  the 
attachment  of  a  hinge  at  such  points. 

An  examination  of  Fig.  8  will  show 
the  reader  how  these  swinging  plate- 
holders  are  arranged  in  the  camera, 
the  diagram  giving  a  side  view. 

Both  are  hinged  to  a  piece  of  wood 
Jin.  wide  and  fin.  broad,  the  length 
being  such  that  its  extremities  touch 
the  sides  of  the  camera. 
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The  hinges  employed  are  fin.  wide  ; 
a  couple  are  required  for  each  plate 
support. 

One  pair  of  hinges  is  attached  to  the 
front  of  the  wood  strip  at  the  top  of 
the  camera,  and  to  the  back  of  the 
foremost  plate  support,  the  other  pair 
to  the  underneath  surface  of  the  strip 


and  to  the  front  of  the  rear  swinging 
plate  support.  Fig.  8  illustrates  this 
very  clearly. 

Obviously  the  hinges  are  screwed  to 
the  strip  before  the  latter  is  fixed  to  the 
camera.  Place  the  top  of  the  camera 
in  position  and  secure  it  with  a  few 
screws,  but  do  not  use  glue.  Then 
glue  the  top  of  the  strip,  and  press  it 
into  the  angle  formed  by  top  and  back 
of  the  camera.  When  it  has  adhered, 
remove  the  top  and  drive  a  couple  of 
screws  through  the  strip  into  the  camera 
top.  Then  fix  the  top  on  permanently. 

If  the  work  has  been  accurately  done, 
the  hinged  boards  will  swing  from  roof 
to  back  freely — that  is,  without  touch¬ 
ing  either  side  of  the  camera.  There 
should  be  an  fin.  of  clearance  between 
them  and  the  bottom. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is 
the  arrangement  whereby  the  hinged 


boards  are  held  in  contact  with  the  top 
of  the  camera  and  are  released  sepa¬ 
rately.  This  is  very  simple :  Fig.  9 
illustrates  it  in  section. 

First  a  hole  fin.  in  diameter  is  bored 
in  the  top  of  the  camera  midway 
from  either  side,  and  fin.  from  the 
bottom  ends  of  the  hinged  boards, 
when  these  are  brought  in  contact 
with  the  roof. 


A  cylinder  of  wood  fin.  in  diameter 
and  fin.  long  is  next  procured.  In 
this  cylinder  is  made  a  hole  fin.  in 
diameter,  in  which  is  glued  a  rod  of 
strong  wood  long  enough  to  project 
fin.  at  one  end.  This  projecting  part 
fits  the  hole  in  the  top  tightly.  A 
piece  of  the  material  of  which  the 
camera  is  made  is  next  cut  out  the 
size  of  a  penny,  but  fin.  thick,  and  one 
of  its  edges  is  bevelled,  as  Fig.  9 
depicts.  A  hole  is  bored  in  its  centre 
of  such  a  diameter  that  considerable 
force  must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to 
insert  the  end  of  the  rod.  If  the  disc 
be  milled  better  hold  will  be  afforded 
the  fingers,  for  this  is  the  plate-changer 
but  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 

The  rod  is  inserted  in  the  hole  in  the 
top,  and  the  cylinder  is  pushed  up  as 
far  as  it  will  go,  as  Fig.  9  shows. 
Then  on  the  cylinder  is  marked  the 
level  of  the  backs  of  the  hinged  boards 
to  tell  us  where  to  insert  in  it  the 


couple  of  screws  which  hold  up  the 
latter.  These  screws  are  not  driven 
in  on  the  same  perpendicular  line. 
Fig.  10,  which  gives  a  top  view  of  the 
cylinder,  shows  that  they  are  fin. 
apart ;  their  heads  are  filed  off,  leaving 
shanks  projecting  fin.  When  these 
are  satisfactorily  arranged  the  rod  is 
pushed  through  the  hole  in  the  top, 
and  the  milled  head  or  disc  is  glued 
on,  any  projecting  portion  of  the  rod 
being  shaved  off. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  at  once 
comprehend  how  the  thing  works. 
The  screw  shanks  engage  with  the 
hinged  boards,  and  thus  prevent  them 
from  falling.  When  the  milled  head  is 
turned  slightly  to  the  right,  the  lower 
shank  slips  away  from  under  the  lower 
hinged  board  and  allows  it  to  fall.  A 
further  movement  to  the  right  dis¬ 
engages  the  upper  hinged  board,  a 
mark  on  the  milled  head  and  two  on 
the  camera  top  showing  the  amount  of 
rotation  necessary  to  give  the  former 
in  order  to  release  the  boards. 
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To  retain  the  fallen  boards  in  a 
position  parallel  with  the  back,  a  couple 
of  pieces  of  weak  clock-spring  or  springy 
brass,  say  ijin.  long,  are  secured  to  the 
camera  bottom  by  one  extremity  along¬ 
side  each  other,  but  Jin.  behind  the 
other,  their  free  ends  directed  back¬ 
wards  and  raised  Jin.  Their  situation 
is  seen  in  Fig.  8.  The  lowest  hinged 
board  in  its  fall  swings  over  both  free 
ends,  depressing  them  in  its  passage. 
But  when  it  has  passed  over  they  im¬ 
mediately  rise  again,  owing  to  their 
elastic  nature  ;  and  as  each  free  end  is 
situated  just  in  front  of  one  of  the 
boards  when  they  have  reached  the 
limit  of  their  swing,  the  boards  are 
unable  to  move  forward. 

But,  it  may  be  objected,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  move  the  hinged  boards 


forward  after  recharging  the  camera. 
How  is  this  done  ? 

Very  simply  :  a  paper-knife  or  flat 
blade  is  inserted  through  the  door  of 
the  camera,  and  by  its  agency  the 
springs  are  depressed,  so  that  the 
boards  can  swing  forward  into  their 
position  against  the  roof,  in  which 
situation  the  turning  of  the  milled 
head  secures  them. 

The  springs  should  each  be  fastened 
with  a  couple  of  small  screws  passing 
through  holes  bored  at  one  extremity. 

The  pinhole  lens  can  now  receive 
attention. 

Procure  a  piece  of  ferrotype  a  couple 
of  inches  square.  Make  a  hole  in  its 
centre  with  a  No.  8  sewing  needle, 
and  glue  the  metal  to  the  front  of  the 
camera  on  the  inside,  the  pin,  or  rather 
needle,  hole  being  in  the  middle  of  the 
aperture. 

The  interior  of  the  camera  should 
next  be  well  blackened — ink,  for  this 
purpose,  need  not  be  despised.  Then 
the  side  is  glued  and  screwed  in  place, 


the  shortness  of  its  length,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  other  side,  leaving  an 
aperture  or  doorway,  by  means  of 
which  the  camera  is  loaded  and 
unloaded  (Fig.  1 1). 

The  door  for  this  is,  of  course,  of  ^in. 
wood,  and  of  such  other  dimensions 
that  it  fits  the  aperture  accurately.  It 
will  be  seen  to  have  a  ledge  to  rest 
upon  on  three  sides;  velvet  should  be 
glued  upon  these  to  prevent  light 
entering.  To  make  the  fourth  side 
light-proof,  the  edge  of  the  door  should 
be  slightly  hollowed  and  a  strip  of 
velvet  rolled  into  a  tube  should  be 
glued  into  the  recess,  as  Fig.  12  shows. 


This  door  is  hinged  to  the  top  and 
is  secured  by  a  couple  of  hooks  on  the 
back,  which  engage  with  round-headed 
screws  driven  into  the  back  edge  of 
the  door.  These  have  slits  cut  for 
them  in  the  camera  back,  but  Fig.  13 
will  explain  these  details  at  a  glance. 


A  leather  tag  may  be  added  to  the 
door  to  facilitate  its  opening. 

The  cap  or  shutter  is  a  sliding  door 
formed  of  a  piece  of  Jin.  walnut  or 
mahogany,  2  in.  long  and  1  in.  wide; 
its  long  edges  are  bevelled  to  fit  a 
corresponding  bevel  in  two  strips  of 
similar  wood  which  constitute  guides 
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for  the  door  to  slide  in.  A  semi-circular 
cutting,  such  as  are  commonly  seen  on 
sliding  lids,  for  the  nail  to  sieze  upon, 
is  finally  added.  The  guides  are  glued 
and  screwed  to  the  camera  front  on 
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each  side  of  the  pin-hole  aperture, 
parallel  with  the  longest  edges.  A 
screw  should  be  inserted  in  the  front 
in  the  proper  position  to  prevent  the 
sliding  shutter  closing  beyond  a  certain 
point.  Fig.  14  will  make  all  this  clear. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
this  camera  must  be  used  on  a  stand. 
This  may  be  either  bought  or  made. 
A  plug  nut  must  be  inserted  in  the 
centre  of  the  bottom  and  another  in 
the  left  side  to  provide  a  means  of 
attachment  to  the  tripod  top. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  furnish  the 
camera  with  a  leather  handle;  and 
perhaps  the  back  end  is  the  best 
position  for  this. 

IN  THE  SPRING. 

“  In  Spring  the  young  man's  fancy  lightly 
turns  to  thoughts  of — Photography.” 

ITH  the  return  of  the  swallow 
and  the  May  blossom  comes, 
as  a  rule,  a  wave  of  photo¬ 
graphic  enthusiasm.  Those  who  have 
cameras  which  have  been  stowed  away 
during  the  winter  months  begin  to 
bring  them  out  and  overhaul  them, 
whilst  those  who  have  no  apparatus 
are  worried  as  to  whether  it  will  pay 
them  best  from  the  hobby  standpoint 
to  have  a  Little  Nipper  or  a  free  wheel. 
It  is  to  these  latter  that  I  would  speak 
more  particularly,  and  give  a  little 
fatherly  advice.  As  to  the  merits  of 
cycling  and  photography  respectively  as 
pastimes  I  feel  diffident  about  speaking 
definitely,  because  the  two  pursuits  run 
so  nicely  together,  and  are  beginning 
to  be  so  very  much  mixed  up,  that  a 
severance  is  as  dangerous  as  trying  to 
separate  the  Siamese  twins.  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  however,  if  one  has  to 
say,  “  Shall  I  buy  a  bicycle  or  a 
camera  ?  ”  that  it  is  best  to  go  in  for 
the  camera.  Get  both  if  you  can, 
but,  if  you  cannot,  then  take  up 
photography,  for  the  various  ways  in 
which  the  art  leads  to  money-making 
will  in  all  probability  in  the  end  enable 
you  to  purchase  the  desired  roadster. 
Supposing,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cycle 
was  purchased,  it  is  rather  unlikely  that 
the  camera  would  come  later,  because, 
unfortunately,  although  cycling  is  very 
delightful,  it  cannot  be  turned  to  a 
money  account,  except  that  you  might 
get  run  down  by  some  “rowdy  driver,” 


and  be  compensated,  or  you  can  take 
out  an  insurance  policy  and  get  your 
leg  broken. 

Having,  to  a  certain  extent,  settled 
this  point,  and  that  the  camera  must  be 
purchased,  let  us  see  which  kind  will  be 
most  suitable  to  commence  with.  There 
are  all  sorts  and  conditions,  from  the  box 
hand  camera  to  the  ordinary  12x10, 
and  this  fact  is  extremely  bewildering, 
as  a  rule,  to  the  tyro.  One  friend  will 
recommend  the  hand  camera,  the  other 
will  tell  him  that  on  no  account  must 
he  purchase  such  a  machine.  Happily, 

I  did  not  go  through  this  trouble  myself, 
for  hand  cameras  were  not  invented 
when  I  started  up  the  thorny  path.  I  am, 
however,  able  to  give  advice,  having 
used  all  species,  and  I  say  definitely 
that  to  start  with  a  hand  camera  is  one 
of  the  biggest  mistakes  a  beginner  can 
make.  When  I  speak  disparagingly 
of  this  style  of  apparatus  it  must  be 
distinctly  understood  that  I  refer  only 
to  those  of  the  box  pattern  which  do  not 
focus.  The  focussing  box  camera  with 
a  screen  is  practically  a  stand  camera 
capable  of  being  used  in  the  hand,  and 
therefore  does  not  come  under  the 
bann.  Why  I  object  to  the  box  form  is. 
that  it  does  not  allow  the  photographer 
to  see  what  he  is  taking  on  the  focussing 
screen,  which  means  that  he  skimps 
composition,  and  that,  not  being  able  to 
work  anything  other  than  a  snap-shot, 
there  is  absolutely  no  grasp  to  be  got 
of  the  various  lengths  of  exposure. 
Another  point,  hand  cameras  are  not 
focussed  for  the  foreground,  but  rather 
for  infinity,  which  means  that  objects 
near  the  camera  are  out  of  focus,  while 
the  distance  is  abominably  sharp,  an 
obviously  wrong  state  of  things  looked 
at  from  an  artistic  point  of  view. 

Having  discarded  the  hand  camera 
question,  now  as  to  size.  Start  with  a 
light  half-plate.  By  so  doing  you  are 
enabled  to  take  quarter-plate  pictures 
until  you  are  technically  proficient, 
and  then  you  can  go  in  for  the  larger 
and  more  imposing  size  without  extra 
cost.  As  to  a  lens,  you  do  not  need  a 
first-rate  one  to  begin  with,  so  I  should 
advise  a  cheap  rectilinear,  such  as  are 
thrown  in  with  most  of  the  camera 
sets  ;  it  will  answer  all  sensible 
purposes,  and,  when  you  are  ready  to 
launch  out,  then  you  can  purchase  a 
casket  or  a  couple  of  rectilinears  of 
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varying  foci :  a  wide  angle  and  perhaps 
a  single  landscape.  After  the  pur¬ 
chasing  of  the  apparatus,  the  main 
trouble  in  the  junior’s  life  is  given  by 
exposure.  It  is  said  there  is  nothing 
like  experience,  but  experience  is  dearly 
bought  when  it  costs  twopence  a  time, 
and  when  one  makes  twenty  attempts 
a  day.  The  main  fault  with  beginners 
is  that  they  insist  on  keeping  the  cap 
off  too  long.  The  rapidity  of  the 
modern  plate  is  astonishing,  and,  even 
on  dull  days,  a  second  is  ample  for  an 
average  subject  out  of  doors.  The 
thin  ghostly  negatives  which  are  strewn 
about  the  learner’s  dark-room  are 
mostly  caused  by  this  stumbling  block 
■of  overexposure.  I  fell  into  the  trap 
myself  for  a  long  time — instead  of 
cutting  down  the  exposure  I  used  to 
double  and  treble  it,  because  the 
ensemble  certainly  did  seem  to  indicate 
a  lack  of  impression,  and  naturally  I 
used  to  think  that  the  longer  the  plate 
was  exposed  the  deeper  the  view  would 
mark  itself  on  the  plate.  This,  of 
course,  is  quite  wrong,  because  the 
harder  and  stronger  you  want  a  nega¬ 
tive,  the  shorter  the  exposure,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  should  be.  A  good  way  of 
telling  how  you  stand  in  this  matter, 
and  of  showing  if  you  are  over  or  under¬ 
exposing,  is  to  hold  the  plate  against 
a  dark  sleeve  ;  if,  after  moving  it  about, 
you  can  see  a  positive  image  on  the 
film  side  only,  it  is  a  case  of  under¬ 
exposure,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  plate  is  turned  round  and  the 
positive  can  then  be  seen  through  the 
glass,  overexposure  is  present.  For 
the  exposure  to  have  been  correct  it 
should  not  be  possible  to  see  this 
positive  either  at  front  or  back.  The 
best  way,  and  the  cheapest  in  the  long 
run,  is  to  purchase  an  exposure  meter, 
of  which  there  are  a  number  on  the 
market,  all  very  excellent.  Those 
which  tint  are  much  preferable  to  those 
which  merely  say,  “  Foliage  and  sky 
fairly  light,  sec.,  etc.,”  and  leave  a 
considerable  margin  to  the  imagination 
as  to  what  “  fairly  light  ”  may  be. 

Another  good  thing  for  the  tyro  to  do 
is  to  fasten  a  card  on  the  top  of  his 
camera  case,  whereon  he  has  written, 
in  one  of  his  calmest  moments,  a  list 
of  the  things  required  to  take  a 
photograph.  If,  when  starting  on  an 
outing,  this  list  is  checked,  much 


trouble  is  saved,  because  the  beginner 
is  almost  certain  to  leave  some  vital 
bit  of  apparatus  at  home,  and  not 
having  the  “  gumption  ”  (if  1  may  use 
the  word)  to  manufacture  a  makeshift, 
as  an  older  hand  would  do  under  the 
circumstances,  a  wasted  excursion  is  the 
result.  By  checking  according  to  the 
card  this  contretemps  is  minimized. 

The  hundred  and  one  other  pitfalls 
which  can  be  fallen  into  when  in  the 
the  field  I  must  pass  over.  They  will 
be  discovered  all  too  quickly,  and  will 
not  happen  twice  with  a  careful  worker. 
We  will  now  turn  to  the  dark-room. 
First,  as  to  developer — use  any  kind 
save  hydroquinone.  Hydroquinone  is 
excellent  for  lantern  slides,  but  it  is  apt 
to  produce  harsh,  contrasty  negatives, 
and  requires  extremely  careful  mani¬ 
pulation  to  make  it  work  so  as  to  give 
satisfaction.  The  best  developer,  in 
my  opinion,  is  pyro-soda,  as  it  is  easy 
to  work  and  allows  fair  control.  Use 
plenty  of  solution,  and  pour  it  with  a 
steady  sweep  all  over  the  plate.  This 
sounds  simple,  but  this  covering  of  the 
film  all  at  once  was  one  of  my  great 
stumbling-blocks — the  developer  would 
leave  unwetted  patches  for  a  second  or 
two,  and  in  my  anxiety  to  get  them 
covered  I  would  pour  more  of  the  stuff 
up  my  sleeve  than  on  the  desired  place. 
Keep  cool,  and  if  you  really  find  that 
you  cannot  manage  this  even  flowing, 
wet  the  plate  with  water  first  of  all. 
This  retards  the  development,  but  en¬ 
sures  freedom  from  markings. 

Develop  till  the  plate  is  almost 
opaque  —  that  is,  till  you  can  barely 
see  through  it,  and  rinse  it  before 
placing  it  in  the  fixing  bath,  if  you 
want  to  keep  the  latter  clean  and  stain¬ 
less  for  some  little  time.  Fix  well  ; 
give  a  good  five  minutes  after  the  milky 
look  on  the  glass  side  has  vanished  ; 
the  little  extra  time  taken  up  will  be 
fully  repaid  if  you  have  to  intensify  or 
manipulate  the  negative  in  any  way 
hereafter.  Wash  for  an  hour  in  run¬ 
ning  water,  and  do  not  dry  on  the 
kitchen  mantel-shelf  if  you  do  not  desire 
the  negative  to  “run.”  If  you  must 
have  a  print  quickly,  soak  the  plate 
after  washing  in  methylated  spirits  and 
place  in  a  draught  which  is  free  from 
dust. 

As  to  printing,  what  paper  should  be 
used  is  governed  by  the  style  and 
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quality  of  the  negative.  A  strong 
negative  will  look  well  in  platinotype  ; 
a  weak  one  needs  Velox ;  and  so  on. 
For  rough  proofs  use  p.o.p.,  but  for 
goodness’  sake  never  finish  anything 
on  it.  I  may  say  that  printing  is  al¬ 
most  as  difficult  as  the  actual  taking, 
and  the  art  requires  a  lot  of  study. 

There,  my  present  instalment  of 
“  advice  to  beginners  ”  is  run  out.  I 
have  only  covered  a  small  portion  of 
the  ground,  I  am  aware,  still,  I  have 
indicated  the  main  dangers  and  diffi¬ 
culties,  and,  I  trust,  saved  some  enthu¬ 
siastic  beginner  a  few  nasty  knock¬ 
down  blows.  It  is  when  one  starts  that 
disappointments,  which  later  would 
seem  very  trivial,  look  huge  and  in¬ 
surmountable.  In  many  cases  a  timely 
helping  hand  would  do  much.  I  have 
given  mine  in  this  paper,  but  the  best 
thing  for  the  beginner  to  do  is  to 
“  cotton  ”  to  some  photographic  Godlin, 
and  remember  that  he,  being  always 
“  getatable,”  is  the  real  friend,  and  not 

Peter  Eland. 

COLOURING 
LANTERN  SLIDES. 

By  Louis  Allen  Osborne. 

r  |  HERE  is  no  way  of  thoroughly 

J  comprehending  the  great  im¬ 
provement  that  can  be  made  in 
lantern  slides  through  colouring,  except 
by  trying  it.  The  colouring  of  lantern 
slides  is  a  comparatively  simple  process, 
and  it  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
slide,  especially  for  landscape  and  floral 
subjects,  so  that  in  all  but  extreme  cases 
it  is  better  that  a  lecture  set  should  not 
be  made  up  of  monotone.  Ordinary 
■oil  paints  sold  in  tubes  are  all  that 
is  needed,  and  very  few  colours  are 
required.  Crimson  lake,  gamboge, 
Prussian  blue,  burnt  sienna,  raw  sienna 
.and  ivory  black  would  generally  be  all 
that  would  be  required,  though  in 
painting  flowers  rose  madder  will 
make  a  valuable  addition.  It  makes 
no  difference  who  manufactures  the 
colours,  because  at  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  this  line  of  business  it  is  hard 
to  find  a  poor  grade  of  artists’  colours 
■on  the  market. 

The  lantern  slide  should  be 
thoroughly  dried,  and  laid,  film  side 


upwards,  upon  a  sheet  of  glass  11x14 
inches.  The  glass  may  with  advantage 
be  tilted  slightly  so  that  its  further  side 
rests  at  the  corners  on  some  books  or 
other  objects  about  four  inches  in 
height.  Under  it  a  sheet  of  white 
paper  should  be  placed  to  reflect 
nothing  but  white  through  the  slide. 
Fine  camel’s  hair,  or,  still  better, 
sable,  brushes,  are  best ;  and  care 
must  be  observed  in  selecting  them 
that  none  of  the  hairs  are  loose,  because 
should  one  of  the  finer  hairs  float  out 
and  dry  in  the  slide  it  is  likely  to  be 
overlooked  until  the  slide  is  placed  in 
the  lantern  and  it  appears  across  the 
skyline  or  roadway  as  a  gigantic  club 
or  tree  trunk. 

In  colouring  slides  it  is  usual  to  mix 
the  colours  with  a  drying  medium,  and 
for  this  purpose  megilp  is  used.  Megilp 
is  a  technical  name  for  a  mixture  of 
turpentine  and  drying  oil,  and  with  it 
the  colour  is  thinned  to  the  proper 
consistency  by  being  stirred  with  the 
flat  edge  of  a  palette  knife  and  then 
worked  with  the  point  of  the  brush. 
Mix  up  some  Prussian  blue  and 
gamboge  until  the  proper  shade  of 
green  is  obtained  for  tinting  the  trees 
and  foliage  ;  add  sufficient  megilp  to 
this  to  make  it  rather  thin,  and  then 
with  the  brush  dab  a  few  short 
irregular  strokes  over  a  portion  of 
the  foliage.  With  the  end  of  the 
middle  finger  these  dabs  should  be 
blended  together,  not  by  rubbing,  but 
by  a  series  of  taps  on  the  paint,  each 
tap  removing  some  of  the  paint  and 
depositing  it  elsewhere.  In  this  way 
a  thin  shade  of  green  can  be  spread 
evenly  and  uniformly  throughout  all 
the  foliage.  Different  shades  of  green 
are  unnecessary,  as  the  light  and 
shade  of  the  photograph  will  provide 
for  this,  and  all  we  want  is  the  merest 
tint  so  that  the  high-lights  will  be  very 
slightly  green  and  the  shadows  will 
show  the  darker  green  on  account  of 
the  lack  of  brilliancy  in  their  colouring. 

The  sky  may  be  worked  in  the  same 
manner  with  Prussian  blue,  and  if  the 
slide  has  been  made  from  a  negative 
that  possesses  one  of  those  characteristic 
“  bald-headed  ”  ones,  this  defect  may 
be  eradicated  entirely  by  colouring,  and 
beautiful  white  fleecy  clouds  may  be 
worked  on  the  slide  by  means  of  some 
Prussian  blue  and  a  few  dabs  with  the 
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end  of  the  finger.  Commence  along 
the  top  edge  of  the  sky  with  a  streak 
of  Prussian  blue,  then  with  the  finger 
dab  this  down  gently,  allowing  the 
dabs  to  become  lighter  as  the  sky  line 
is  approached,  until  an  even  tint  of 
blue,  growing  paler  toward  the  skyline, 
is  spread  throughout  the  upper  part  of 
the  slide.  Any  colour  that  has  worked 
over  into  the  foliage  below  the  skyline 
may  be  removed  with  a  clean  rag,  and 
if  it  is  desirable  to  introduce  a  few 
fleecy  clouds  the  same  rag  may  be 
used  to  wipe  out  the  colour  in  portions 
of  the  sky,  and  the  edges  afterwards 
softened  by  dabbing  in  order  to  give  a 
softness  of  effect. 

The  trunks  of  trees  can  be  painted 
with  the  siennas,  and  the  dirt  roads  with 
the  same  tints,  to  which  a  little  gamboge 
has  been  added. 

The  fewer  the  colours  one  has  to 
work  with,  the  more  rapidly  he  becomes 
familiar  with  the  effects  that  can  be 
obtained  by  mixing  them,  and  in 
lantern  slide  colouring  no  great  detail 
or  accuracy  is  required.  All  we  want 
is  an  even  tint,  leaving  the  natural 
photographic  beauty  of  the  slide  to 
show  through  this.  The  human  eye 
does  not  crave  accuracy  in  its  repre¬ 
sentation  of  natural  objects  with  which 
it  is  familiar.  Set  before  it  a  photograph 
of  a  tree,  a  house,  or  a  flower,  and  it 
recognises  in  the  form  and  shading  of 
the  object  what  it  is  intended  to 
represent.  It  naturally  feels  for  the 
colour,  and  therefore  the  merest  sugges¬ 
tion  of  colour  on  the  different  parts 
more  than  satisfies  its  impression, 
because  the  eye  anticipates  all  and 
neglects  to  observe  colour  where  it  does 
not  belong,  unless  the  error  is  glaring. 
The  eye  overlooks  the  omission  of 
colour  appropriate  to  certain  details,  if 
the  masses  around  it  are  properly 
cared  for. 

By  this  I  mean  that  if  you  have  a 
brown  house  profiled  against  a  wooded 
grove,  and  the  brown  of  the  house 
carelessly  or  accidentally  extends 
beyond  the  house  line  and  covers  a 
portion  of  the  trees,  not  one  person 
in  a  hundred  would  ever  notice  it  when 
shown  on  the  screen,  because  the  eye 
yearns  for  no  brown  colour  where  the 
green  is,  nor  desires  to  see  any  green 
lapped  over  on  the  house,  and  not 
expecting  it  does  not  see  it.  This  may 


be  a  homely  explanation,  but  it  is  a  fact 
worth  bearing  in  mind  in  your  colouring 
slides,  and  do  not  risk  spoiling  a  good- 
start  by  cleaning  up  some  detail  where 
accident  or  carelessness  has  rendered, 
an  inaccurate  following  of  the  outline. 

Colour  work  on  lantern  slides  can  be 
done  in  the  evening  almost  as  well  as- 
in  the  daytime,  but  I  would  recommend 
a  Welsbach  or  an  electric  light  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  paper  placed  under 
the  glass  plate  to  reflect  light  through 
the  slide  to  be  coloured  should  be  of  a 
bluish  tint  rather  than  a  dead  white. 

It  must  be  remembered  also,  as  the 
slides  are  to  be  viewed  by  an  artificial 
light,  that  the  colours  will  stand  con¬ 
siderable  debasement  without  showing 
it,  and  I  know  of  an  instance  where  a. 
slide  coloured  in  the  evening  possessed 
a  beautiful  expanse  of  decidedly  green 
sky,  and  would  have  been  cast  aside  as- 
ruined  had  not  the  lantern  in  which 
it  was  projected  failed  to  reveal  this, 
absurdity.  I  would  not  advise, 
however,  a  tendency  to  green  blues 
or  yellowish  reds  just  because  few 
artificial  lights  tell  the  truth.  The 
above  slide,  after  doing  service  for 
three  successive  lectures  in  an  oil 
lantern,  came  to  grief  in  a  fourth  after 
the  lecturer  had  acquired  a  sufficient 
capital  to  warrant  him  in  investing  in 
an  acetylene  gas  outfit.  Here  the 
green  sky  came  out  clear  in  all  its 
verdant  incongruity,  and  the  French 
tri-colour,  flying  from  the  top  of  a. 
prominent  public  building  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  struck  consternation  to  the 
hearts  of  its  patriots  by  its  strong 
resemblance  to  the  standard  of  Italy. 

The  colouring  of  lantern  slides  is  a 
simple  operation  which  one  will  learn 
readily  by  trying  it,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  when  a  negative  of  a. 
landscape  or  other  object  is  made  with 
a  view  to  converting  it  into  a  slide, 
that  the  colours  of  the  object  be  written 
on  a  piece  of  paper,  as  a  great  deal  of 
realism  can  be  expressed  in  this  way. 
The  best  slides  to  cover  are  rather  thin 
ones,  and  slides  made  from  thin 
negatives,  that  show  plenty  of  detail  but 
little  contrast,  can  be  more  improved 
by  colouring  than  by  any  other  of  the 
twelve  or  more  faking  dodges  of 
intensification,  reduction,  duplication, 
etc.,  so  frequently  indulged  in. — The 
Camera. 
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The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers, 
and  their  letters  are  at  all  times  read  with  interest, 
though  it  is  not  as  a  rule  possible  to  reply  to  them  at 
great  length  or  as  fully  as  many  of  them  deserve. 
Suggestions  are  always  welcome,  and  when  pradticable 
are  adopted.  Rejeited  manuscripts  are  returned  if 
stamps  have  been  enclosed  for  that  purpose.  See 
also  notice  at  head  of  “Answers  to  Correspondents." 
Address  letters— The  Editor,  The  Practical  and  Junior 
Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

CALENDAR. 

May  i — June  2.  Salon  of  Photo  Club  of  Paris.  Sec., 
Paul  Bourgeois,  4,  Rue  des  Mathurins,  Paris. 

July  3 — 13.  Photographic  Convention  of  the  United 
Kingdom  at  Oxford.  Hon.  Sec.,  F.  A.  Bridge, 
Dalston,  London,  E. 

*  # 

* 

Our  August  Preparations  are  now  being 
Double  actively  made  for  out  forth- 

Number.  coming  Salon  number.  Par¬ 

ticulars  of  the  Junior  Salon, 
in  which  we  hope  that  most  of  our  readers  will 
endeavour  to  take  a  part,  will  be  found  under  a 
separate  heading.  The  other  contents  of  the 
magazine  will  be,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power, 
of  an  interesting  character,  and  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  largely  devoted  to  practical  work  in 
the  field  and  illustrated  accounts  of  actual 
field  days.  As  suggesting  fields  of  work  open 
to  the  photographer,  and  showing  examples  of 
pictures  taken  by  all  manner  of  readers,  the 
August  Number  ought  to  prove  uncommonly 
popular. 

* 

Applications  I  have  so  often  suggested  in 
of  these  columns  new  fields  of 

Photography,  work  for  photographers  that  in 
reverting  to  this  subject  once 
more,  I  am  almost  afraid  that  my  readers  will 
complain  of  needing  practical  notes  on 
manipulative  matters  rather  than  suggestions 
of  new  lines  to  take  up.  But  although  there 
are  thousands  of  men  who  can  develop  and 
print  perfectly  well,  I  see  only  one  or  two  here 
and  there  who  do  anything  better  than  the 
usual  snap-shot — interesting  for  the  moment 
and  useless  afterwards.  Let  me  once  more 
impress  upon  my  readers  how  wise  they  will 
be  to  put  their  cameras  to  some  special  use, 
however  they  may  employ  them  for  amuse¬ 
ment  in  a  general  way.  And  now  for  the 
suggestion.  As  I  write  at  the  open  window,  I 
see  opposite  a  steep  plot  of  ground  covered 
with  young  trees,  and  at  the  foot,  a  few  feet  of 
bare,  perpendicular,  limestone  reck.  The 
trees  are  in  their  spring  splendour  of  nearly 
full,  vivid  green  leaf.  The  graceful  spreading 
fan  of  the  beech,  the  more  irregular  hazel 
shoots,  the  spiky  wild  rose  and  the  twining 
briar,  all  are  close  at  hand,  whilst  further  up 
the  slope  can  be  seen  the  light  and  dark  greens 
of  the  maple  and  Scotch  fir.  The  beauty  of 
these  leaf  and  branch  forms  passes  description, 


and  the  soft  contrasts  of  light  and  shade 
among  them  is  a  delight  to  any  artist’s  eye. 
There  is  a  trailer  of  briar  hanging  down  the 
rock  face,  every  detail  of  its  lovely  shape 
splendidly  displayed  against  the  reddish-brown 
limestone  background.  I  see  a  small  piece  of 
clinging  ivy  too,  and  a  young  thorn,  and  each 
of  them  would  photograph  capitally  just  as 
it  is.  But  finest  of  all  are  the  beech  fans 
at  the  end  of  every  branch.  As  studies  of 
line,  and  suggestions  for  mural  decoration,  a 
series  of  photographs  of  these  leaves  and 
branches  would  be  capable  of  many  applica¬ 
tions,  and  the  mere  work  of  leisurely  photo¬ 
graphing  them  would  in  itself  be  a  valuable 
lesson  in  the  eye’s  education. 

* 

Light  and  I  go  round  to  the  front  of 

Shade  the  house — there  is  the  sea 

on  the  Sea.  stretching  away  to  the  south, 
and  across  the  sandy  bay 
low  tree-clad  hills,  with  the  sun  setting  over 
them.  Here  is  another  study  of  form  and 
light  and  shade,  but  especially  the  latter. 
First  comes  the  dark  green  of  grassy  sand 
slopes,  with  brown  patches,  then  alternating 
streaks  of  pale  brown  sand,  and  silvery  water. 
Then  the  deep  green  of  the  wooded  slopes 
beyond.  As  the  sun  sinks  lower,  or  is  partly 
obscured  behind  a  cloud  layer,  the  lines  of 
light  and  shade  change,  and  a  deeper  darkness 
settles  in  the  hollow  water  courses.  The 
colours  are  gorgeous,  but  they  are  only  of 
secondary  interest  to  the  photographer.  It  is 
in  the  quiet  contemplation  of  scenes  and 
objects  like  these  that  one  learns  how  much 
there  is  in  nature  to  teach  and  delight,  and  to 
realize  how  much  more  beautiful  the  landscape 
is  at  one  time  than  another.  Photography 
must  not  be  narrowed  down  to  the  mere 
taking  of  photographs.  It  has  a  much  greater 
mission  to  perform.  It  should  make  us  all 
artists  at  heart,  whether  we  produce  pictures 
or  not.  It  should  awaken  our  love  for  all  that 
nature  has  accomplished,  and  increase  the  joy 
of  existence  in  this  mortal  sphere. 

* 

The  photographer  whose 
education  of  the  eye  is 
derived  from  the  images 
in  a  view  finder  will  make 
very  slow  progress  in  the 
art  of  selection  as  compared  with  the  one  who 
works  with  a  camera  carrying  a  proper  focus¬ 
sing  screen.  For  a  novice  to  judge  the  value 
of  a  landscape  as  he  sees  it  in  nature,  to 
estimate  the  balance  of  light  and  shade,  of 
outline,  of  mass,  and  other  details,  is  a  practical 
impossibility.  He  can  do  little  beyond  guess¬ 
work,  and  consequently  for  one  presentable 
picture  he  will  show  twenty  worthless  subjects. 
Too  great  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  on  the 
importance  of  beginning  photography  with  a 
stand  camera,  and  a  proper  focussing  screen, 
whereon  the  landscape  can  be  studied  leisurely 
and  thoughtfully,  and  the  process  of  selection 
carried  through  in  a  thorough  manner.  For  a 
landscape  that  seems  entirely  pleasing  to  the 
eye  very  often  is  far  from  effective  on  the 
plate.  After  the  experience  of  a  year  or  two 
with  a  stand  camera,  then  one  may  venture  to 
work  with  a  hand  camera,  or  as  an  alternative 


Focussing 
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v. 

Finder. 
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the  latter  may  be  used  occasionally  for  a 
change.  But  to  learn  selection  as  it  should 
be  learned,  the  hand  camera  with  a  small 
finder,  however  “clear,”  is  not  the  proper 
instrument. 

Green  Glass  The  improved  effect  produced 

by  printing  through  green 
glass  has  been  often  quoted,  and  I  remember 
at  one  time,  almost  every  dealer  kept  cut  sizes 


of  green  glass  in  stock,  to  supply  the  regular 
demand.  Green  glass  does  not  always  “  im¬ 
prove’  ’  a  print — though  usually  dense  negatives 
are  the  better  for  being  treated  in  this  way, 
taking  a  very  long  time  to  print,  however. 
The  reader,  who  is  interested,  may  compare 
the  two  adjacent  illustrations,  wherein  it  will 
be  seen  certain  objects  appear  more  distinct 
in  the  one,  whilst  others  are  clearer  in  the 
other.  The  procedure  is  one  which  every 
experimental  photographer  should  try  for 
himself — noting  that  the  dark  bottle  green  tint 
produces  the  most  marked  effect.  Printing 
must  be  done  in  broad  sunlight,  it  takes  too 
long  otherwise. 

* 

Advice  to  I  particularly  wish  that  those 

Selection  whose  duties  are  frequently 

Committees.  to  reject  and  select  at  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  photographs  might 
read  and  digest  Mr.  J.  Page  Croft’s  recent 
contribution  to  Photography ,  wherein  he  dwells 
upon  sundry  important  facts  pertaining  to  the 
art  of  photography.  He  observes  very  truly 
that  the  good  technical  print  is  usually 
accepted,  however  deficient  in  spontaneity  and 
originality  it  may  be,  and  however  emphatic¬ 
ally  it  may  point  to  its  author's  lack  of  creative 
ability,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  brilliant 
conception,  the  print  that  breaks  new  ground 
in  treatment,  the  fine  idea,  is  rejected  because 
it  carries  some  technical  fault.  Much  can  be 
said  in  favour  of  Mr.  Croft’s  views,  and  I 
entirely  support  his  wish  for  the  exercise  of  a 
broader  and  less  conservative  outlook  on  the 
part  of  selection  committees.  “  To  encourage 
photographers,  who  have  ideas,  to  foster  in 
others  the  germs  of  reflection,”  cannot  fail  to 
have  a  better  and  wider  influence,  than  a  rigid 
adherence  to  what  is  understood  by  technical 
excellence,  finish  and  orthodox  treatment, 
desirable  though  these  qualities  may  be. 


Grantham.  “  From  my  own  personal  ex- 
A  perience,”  writes  Mr.  J. 

Topographical  Cheshire,  of  413,  Oxford 

Note.  Street,  Manchester,  “I  can 

recommend  Grantham  to  any 
reader  who  wishes  to  spend  a  7  or  10  days’ 
holiday  with  hand  and  stand  camera.  The 
town  itself  is  beautifully  situated  in  mid 

Lincolnshire,  and  has  a  broad  green  in  High 
Street,  a  grand  church  with  the  third  highest 
steeple  in  England,  a  quaint  inn  with  a  living 
sign,  an  old  hotel  in  which  Buckingham’s 
death  warrant  was  supposed  to  be  signed  by 
King  John,  and  also  the  old  Grammar  School 
where  Sir  I.  Newton  received  his  early  educa¬ 
tion,  and  in  one  of  whose  windows  he  cut  his 
name,  which  is  still  to  be  seen.  Then  in 
the  locality  there  are  some  old  world  villages, 
Belvoir  Castle  and  its  beautiful  grounds 
and  woodland  scenery,  Grimsthorpe  Castle, 
Belton  Hall,  Church  in  which  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Brownlow  family  find  a  resting 
place,  and  park  in  which  roam  herds  of 
deer  ;  Syston,  Stoke,  Easton,  Allington, 
Harlaxton,  Denton  and  Irnham  Halls,  each 
of  which  stands  in  its  own  grounds  and 
park  ;  also  Bottersford  Church,  with  the  tombs, 
of  the  Dukes  of  Rutland.  The  district  is 
noted  for  its  grand  woodland  scenery  and 
quiet  country  scenes  and,  altogether,  I  think 
it  an  ideal  place  to  spend  a  holiday.  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  supply  any  reader,  on  application, 
with  a  plan  showing  how  best  to  spend  5,  7, 
10  or  14  days  in  the  district.” 


Lantern  Slide  Making  is  a  new  book  in 
The  Amateur  Photographer  Library,  by  the  Rev. 
F  C.  Lambert,  M.A.  Mr.  Lambert  is  already 
well  known  as  one  of  the  most  practical  con¬ 
tributors  of  the  day  to  photographic  chemistry, 
and  a  book  from  his  pen  dealing  with  the 
interesting  and  useful  subjects  of  lantern  slide¬ 
making  is  certain  to  be  well  received.  It 


has  been  said  that  lantern  slide  work  as  a 
hobby  of  the  amateur  photographer  is  decreas¬ 
ing,  but  we  have  no  faith  in  such  pessi¬ 
mistic  statements.  The  use  of  the  lantern  is- 
becoming  more  and  more  generally  under¬ 
stood,  and  instead  of  being  merely  employed 
for  the  amusement  of  an  hour  or  two,  it  is. 


With  Green  Glass. 


Without  Green  Glass. 
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now  applied  to  purposes  of  education  almost 
everywhere.  An  important  thing  in  lantern 
slide  making  is  to  get  a  great  variety  of  tint  or 
tone.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Lambert 
gives  considerable  attention  to  this  subject, 
and  also  to  other  methods  of  improving  the 
slides,  and  making  them  more  artistic.  The 
price  of  the  book  is  one  shilling,  the  publishers 
are  Messrs.  Hazell,  Watson  &  Viney. 

Derwentwater. — A  scheme  is  on  foot  for 
the  National  Trust  to  purchase  a  large  tract  of 
country  on  the  western  side  of  Derwentwater, 
about  108  acres  in  extent.  For  this  purchase 
/7000  will  be  required,  of  which  the  sum  of 
^1000  has  already  been  promised.  The  owner 
allows  the  National  Trust  six  months  to  raise 
the  necessary  sum.  Subscriptions  may  be 
sent  to  Sir  Robert  Hunter,  chairman  of  the 
Reform  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.,  or  to  the 
secretary,  National  Trust,  1,  Great  College 


exhibitions  or  clubs.  Members  are  elected 
by  invitation  and  by  unanimous  ballot.  The 
committee  is  to  consist  of  Messrs,  j.  H.  Gash 
and  P.  Sheard  and  a  third  member  who  will 
be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting.  The  only 
other  officer  is  a  secretary,  who  also  takes  the 
duties  of  a  treasurer.  The  subscription  is  one 
guinea.  The  other  rules  are  somewhat  un¬ 
common  in  their  application,  and  the  Guild 
as  a  whole  is  quite  a  unique  organization. 
Whether  any  good  work  will  be  forthcoming 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  efforts  of  the 
small  committee  ;  but  if  the  proposals  set 
forth  are  accomplished,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Guild  will  be  a  most  useful 
institution. 

Gainsborough  Camera  Club. — A  some¬ 
what  novel  idea  has  been  successfully  carried 
out  by  the  secretary  of  this  club.  It  has  been 
found  a  difficulty  to  get  members  to  take  an 


Street,  Westminster.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  proposal  will  be  carried  out.  No  one  can 
doubt  the  desirability  of  such  an  interesting 
and  beautiful  tract  of  country  becoming  the 
property  of  the  nation,  and  so  far  as  we  under¬ 
stand  the  matter,  the  price  is  a  very  reason¬ 
able  one.  We  shall  be  glad  ourselves  to 
receive  subscriptions  from  any  photographers 
acquainted  with  the  district,  who  feel  willing  to 
give  any  sum  whatever  towards  the  proposal, 
and  we  will  undertake  to  forward  the  amounts 
to  head-quarters. 

The  Guild. — This  organization  of  sun- 
artists  and  others  in  Yorkshire  has  been 
re-constituted  on  somewhat  novel  lines.  It  is 
now  proposed,  among  other  projects,  to  form  a 
permanent  photographic  art  gallery,  prefer¬ 
ably  in  Leeds,  and  to  loan  pictures  to 

Beyond  Sina’ Glen.  John  Trotter. 


active  part  in  the  discussion,  and  usually  the 
remarks  are  confined  to  two  or  three  members. 
It  was  arranged  that  a  number  of  members 
should  give  five  minutes’  addresses  on  some 
special  photographic  subject.  Nine  gentle¬ 
men  were  induced  to  give  the  club  the  benefit 
of  their  ideas,  and  such  subjects  as  photo¬ 
graphy  for  engineers,  intensification  and 
reduction,  platinotype,  ozotype,  copper-toning, 
bromide  paper,  and  enlarging  were  dealt  with 
most  instructively  by  Messrs.  Wilkinson, 
Pepper,  Longworth,  Neel,  Muir,  Fullalove 
and  Marshall.  This  is  an  idea  which  might 
be  imitated  elsewhere. 

Jumble  Sale. — A  jumble  sale  is  an  excellent 
club  function,  and  now  quite  in  season.  It 
usually  takes  this  form.  The  members  bring 
any  apparatus  they  wish  to  dispose  of,  with  a 
reasonable  price  attached .  If  a  sale  is  effected , 
10  per  cent,  or  more  goes  to  the  club  funds,  and 
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the  balance  is  handed  over  to  the  owner  of  the 
apparatus.  Where  there  is  a  large  number 
of  members  in  a  club,  the  jumble  sale  is 
usually  a  most  interesting  affair,  not  to 
mention  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  buy 
second-hand  apparatus  pretty  cheaply.  Spring 
or  early  summer  is  the  best  time  of  the  year 
for  an  evening  devoted  to  what  may  be  called 
the  commercial  side  of  amateur  photography. 
We  call  the  attention  of  club  secretaries  to 
this  paragraph. 

Yorkshire  Photographic  Union. — The 
annual  meeting  was  held  last  month  at  Brad¬ 
ford,  on  which  occasion  there  was  the  usual 
exhibition  of  prints  in  the  large  hall  of  the 
Grammar  School.  Of  the  twenty-three  clubs 
in  the  union  nine  or  ten  contributed  to  the 
show,  and  their  prints  occupied  three  long 
tables  reaching  from  end  to  end  of  the  spacious 
room.  Among  the  photographs  there  was  a 
series  illustrating  Brantwood,  the  home  of 
John  Ruskin,  and  the  Wordsworth  Country, 
contributed  by  Mr.  Percy  Lund,  the  president. 
The  other  proceedings  took  the  form  of  the  tea 
and  the  annual  business  meeting  at  which 
many  important  matters  relative  to  the  welfare 
of  the  union  were  discussed. 

The  Guildhall  Camera  Club  of  Newbury, 
one  of  the  newer  organizations  of  this  kind, 
appears  to  be  making  excellent  headway.  A 
portfolio  and  type-written  gazette  represent 
the  literary  productions  of  the  club,  and  a 
proposal  is  afoot  for  an  exhibition  to  be  held  in 
December  next.  The  following  gentlemen  are 
joint  hon.  secretaries  :  Messrs.  J.  S.  Waltham 
Stanwell  and  Cecil  A.  Elliott,  Guildhall 
Camera  Club,  Newbury,  Berks.  If  among 
our  readers  there  are  any  residing  in  that 
district  not  already  members,  we  strongly 
advise  them  to  give  their  support  to  the  club. 

A  First  Book  of  the  Lens  is  the  title  of 
an  elementary  treatise  on  the  action  and  use 
of  the  photographic  lens  by  C.  Welbourne 
Piper.  It  is  one  thing  to  write  books  on  lenses, 
and  it  is  unfortunately  another  thing  to  get 
photographers  to  read  them.  Mr.  Piper  has 
done  his  work  very  carefully.  We  are  glad  to 
find  many  points  much  more  clearly  explained 
than  in  the  older  books  on  the  subject,  which 
in  itself  should  be  an  inducement  to  photo¬ 
graphers  of  the  thorough-going  kind  to  take 
up  this  new  work.  The  publishers  are  Hazell, 
Watson  &  Viney,  and  the  price  is  2s.  6d. 

Glasgow  International  Exhibition. — 
The  photographic  section  has  been  collected 
together  as  already  announced  by  Mr.  J.  Craig 
Annan,  and  the  pictures  area  most  representa¬ 
tive  lot  showing  the  British  and  foreign 
schools  of  pictorial  photography  most  admir¬ 
ably.  The  foreign  countries  represented  are 
United  States,  Switzerland,  France,  Russia, 
Germany,  Holland  and  Belgium,  a  most 
instructive  gathering,  which  no  amateur 
photographer  who  can  get  to  Glasgow  should 
miss  the  opportunity  of  studying. 

Affiliation  of  Photographic  Societies. 
— Three  new  lectures  will  shortly  be  ready  for 
circulation  among  those  societies  affiliated  to 
the  Royal  Photographic  society  of  London. 
One  subject  is  “  High  Speed  Instantaneous 


Photography,”  but  the  subjects  of  the  others 
are  not  yet  announced.  The  Read  Book  issued 
by  this  organization  can  be  used  as  a  permit 
to  the  grounds  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London,  and  it  is  intended,  if  possible,  to 
obtain  permission  for  this  little  book  to  act  as 
a  passport  to  other  places. 

Kite  Flying. — A  kite  carrying  a  camera 
fitted  with  a  Thornton-Pickard  aluminium 
shutter,  started  from  the  north  of  France  sup¬ 
ported  by  1200  metres  length  of  string  dragging 
in  the  sea.  This  kite  was  lost,  and  as  the 
only  name  figuring  on  the  apparatus  is  that 
of  the  Thornton-Pickard  Co.,  perhaps  anyone 
who  may  have  found  the  kite,  or  the  camera, 
will  communicate  with  them. 

The  summer  programme  of  the  Exeter  Hall 
Photographic  Society  includes  many  attractive 
places  within  the  vicinity  of  London.  We 
note  also  there  is  a  cycling  section  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  club.  The  socially  inclined 
photographers  will  do  well  to  write  to  Mr.  W. 

E.  Longhurst,  the  hon.  secretary,  at  Exeter 
Hall,  Strand,  W.C. 

An  Open  Photographic  Competition. — In 
connection  with  the  County  School  Bazaar, 
a.  David’s,  in  South  Wales,  there  is  announced 
a  photographic  competition  with  three  prizes 
in  cash .  One  shilling  entrance  fee  is  required, 
whilst  other  particulars  may  be  obtained  from 
the  hon  secretaries,  the  County  School 
Bazaar,  S.  David’s,  R.S.O.,  S.  Wales. 

We  have  received  a  programme  of  a  photo¬ 
graphic  excursion  to  the  Bernese  Oberland, 
which  is  to  be  personally  conducted  by  Mr.  W. 

F.  Slater.  Those  interested  should  address  the 
conductor  at  5,  Firs  Parade,  High  Road,  Lee, 
S.E.  The  excursion  is  to  last  fifteen  days, 
and  the  inclusive  cost  is  £g  gs. 

Tunstall  and  District  Photographic 
Society. — A  new  organization  with  this  title 
adds  one  more  to  the  list  of  Staffordshire 
Photographic  Societies.  The  honorary  sec¬ 
retaries  are  Messrs.  W.  H.  Eachus  and  C.  J 
Eardley,  High  Street,  Tunstall,  who  will  be 
glad  to  hear  from  anyone  desiring  membership. 

Photographers  of  flowers  and  fruit  will  be 
interested  in  the  exhibition  of  the  Blairgowrie 
and  Rattray  Horticultural  Society,  where 
silver  and  bronze  medals  are  offered  for  photo¬ 
graphs  of  these  subjects.  Particulars  may  be 
had  from  the  Secretary,  Mr.  D.  G.  Monair, 
Blairgowrie. 

We  are  asked  to  announce  that  there  are 
vacancies  in  the  Stapledon  Postal  Photographic 
Club,  and  to  say  that  the  secretary's  name  and 
address  is  as  follows  :  Mr.  Harold  Wood, 
Venburgh  House,  Oxford. 

A  change  has  been  made  in  the  secretary¬ 
ship  of  the  Hove  Camera  Club.  The  new 
man  in  office  is  Mr.  A.  R.  Sargeant,  55,  The 
Drive,  Hove.  We  understand  that  the  society 
is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Visitors  to  Glasgow  may  be  interested  in 
hearing  that  they  can  have  the  use  of  a  dark¬ 
room  at  Messrs.  Rae  Bros.’  stall  No.  228  in 
Grand  Avenue  in  the  Exhibition. 
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We  have  to  acknowledge  the  tenth  annual 
report  of  the  Ashton-under-Lyne  Photographic 
Society,  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and 
successful  photogranhic  organizations  in  the 
North  of  England. 

The  Keighley  and  District  Photographic 
Association  have  issued  a  syllabus  of  interesting 
excursions  for  the  summer  to  different  parts 
of  their  district. 

The  Photo-Miniature  for  April  deals  with 
“  Landscape  Photography.”  It  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  productions  of  American 
photographers. 

A  one-man  show  of  the  works  of  Robert 
Demachy.the  Parisian  sun  artist,  has  recently 
been  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  B.  Francis 
Cobb,  who  was  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Field  Club, 
and  an  active  member  of  the  Camera  Club. 

The  Warwick  Prize  for  May  has  been 
won  by  H.  E.  Hopkins,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
The  /5  prize  by  C.  Beach,  Eastbourne. 

The  Thornton  Film  Co.’s  prize  of  a  folding 
camera,  for  the  best  negative  on  their  films, 
has  been  won  by  G.  F.  G.  Greening,  London, 

A  programme  of  interesting  rambles  to 
places  in  the  vicinity  has  been  issued  by  the 
Halifax  Camera  Club. 

*  * 

* 

Some  very  stylish  show 
cards,  carrying  specimen 
photographs  produced  on 
the  Rotograph  bromide 
paper,  have  been  sent  us  by  the  Rotary 
Photographic  Co.,  Ltd.  We  have  previously 
spoken  of  the  excellent  papers  produced  by 
this  concern,  and  we  have  pleasure  in  calling 
the  attention  in  particular  of  dealers  to  these 
show  cards,  as  being  calculated  to  promote  a 
speedy  sale  of  Rotograph  papers. 

A  “Tabloid”  combined  toning  and  fixing 
bath  has  been  recently  put  on  the  market  by 
Messrs.  Burroughs  Wellcome  &  Co.  Each 
case  contains  two  tubes  of  ‘  ‘  Tabloid  ’  ’  products 
(thiosulphate  compound  and  gold  chloride) 
which,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and 
compactness,  are  designed  for  use  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  “  Tabloid  ”  hypo  or  the  ordinary 
stock  fixing  solution.  Although  there  are 
well-known  objections  to  combined  toning  and 
fixing,  no  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  extent  and 
persistence  of  the  demand  for  a  preparation 
such  as  that  now  issued,  owing  to  its  con¬ 
venience  for  rapidly  finishing  P.O.P.  prints. 
It  is  certainly  preferable  that  the  combined 
bath  should  be  based  on  sound  chemical 
principles  and  be  prepared  from  chemicals  of 
assured  quality,  so  presented  that  no  error  in 
compounding  can  arise.  This  is  achieved  in 
"Tabloid”  brand  combined  bath,  particulars 
of  which,  with  directions  for  use,  are  given 
with  each  package. 

A  new  depot  in  Bradford  has  been  recently 
opened  by  Messrs.  R.  J.  Appleton  &  Co.,  of 
that  town.  The  premises  are  conveniently 


situated  within  a  few  steps  of  the  Midland 
Station,  in  Market  Street.  There  is  an  elegant 
shop  and  showroom  below,  dark-room  and 
other  apointments.  Everything  has  been 
fitted  up  with  excellent  judgment,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  presence  of  a  well- 
stocked  photographic  store  in  so  busy  a 
thoroughfare  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  the 
business  men  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The 
opening  of  the  depot  was  inaugurated  by  an 
exhibition  of  Kodak  war  pictures,  which 
attracted  a  great  many  visitors. 

An  attractive  coloured  show  card  has  been 
sent  out  by  the  Imperial  Dry  Plate  Co.,  to 
advertise  their  new  P.O.P. ,  which  is  pro¬ 
nounced  equal  in  quality  to  their  well-known 
plates.  We  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  this 
statement  will  be  found  true  by  any  who  give 
the  paper  a  trial. 

From  McCaw,  Stevenson  &  Orr  we  have 
received  a  sample  of  what  is  called  Marcus 
Ward  Patent  Non-warp  Interchangeable  Photo 
Mount,  being  an  entirely  new  speciality 
recently  introduced.  From  the  illustration 
some  idea  of  this  contrivance  will  be  gathered, 
but  we  may  say  that  it  consists  essentially  of 


a  slip-in  mount,  with  space  for  sliding  in  the 
title  underneath,  this  slip-in  mount  fitting  into 
a  fairly  substantial  construction,  which  may  be 
described  as  something  between  the  familiar 
plush  pad,  and  ordinary  oak  picture  frame.  As 
a  handy  means  of  displaying  photographs  the 
appliance  has  much  to  recommend  it. 

Messrs.  John  J.  Griffin  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
announce  the  following  list  of  lectures  and 
demonstrations  which  their  representatives  are 
prepared  to  give  during  the  winter  season. 
Particulars  may  be  had  from  this  firm,  at  20, 
Sardinia  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  London. 

(1)  Modern  Developers :  their  influence  on 
the  negative,  and  the  subsequent  processes. 

(2)  Working  demonstration  of  Velox  and 
Carbona  Papers.  (3)  A  comparison  of  the 
warm  tones  on  Carbona  P.O.P.,  and  on  the 
various  development  papers.  (4)  Special 
Velox  Processes;  and  pictorial  postal  and 
greeting  cards.  (5)  On  the  claims  of  Velox 
as  being  adaptable  to  any  kind  of  negative. 
(6)  The  impressionistic  tendency  in  Artistic 
Printing  Papers,  and  their  effect  on  Pictorial 
Photography.  (7)  Negative  Making:  a  plea 
for  selection  of  developer  to  suit  the  subjectj 


Trade 
Specialities 
and  Notices. 
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Sulphocyanide  toning  bath  may  now  be 
obtained  in  “Tabloid”  form  from  Messrs. 
Burroughs  Wellcome  &  Co.  The  package 
contains  two  tubes  each  with  six  tabloids,  and 
to  prepare  the  bath  it  is  only  necessary  to 
dissolve  one  of  the  sulphocyanide  tabloids  in 
four  ounces  of  water  and  one  of  the  gold 
chloride  in  one  ounce  of  water.  The  gold 
solution  is  then  added  gradually  to  the  sulpho¬ 
cyanide  solution,  and  the  bath  is  ready  for 
use.  The  great  readiness  with  which  the 
bath  can  be  prepared  will  appeal  strongly  to 
amateur  photographers,  and  it  is  important  to 
notice  also  that  Messrs.  Burroughs  Wellcome 
and  Co.  have  succeeded  in  practically  over¬ 
coming  the  hygroscopic  tendency  of  the 
sulphocyanide. 

A  postal  tube  which  opens  like  a  box  has 
many  advantages  over  the  ordinary  solid  tube 
wherefrom  a  photograph  can  only  be  removed 
at  the  risk  of  tearing,  and  frequently  some 
delay  and  inconvenience.  The  adjacent 


illustration  shows  what  the  tube  is  like.  The 
manufacturers  are  McCaw,  Stevenson  &  Orr, 
Ltd.,  of  Belfast.  The  prices,  which  are 
reasonable,  may  be  had  from  them. 

“The  Telia  Handbook  of  Photography”  is 
a  price  list  of  novelties  issued  by  the  Telia 
Camera  Co.,  but  it  also  contains  a  number  of 
practical  notes  by  E.  J  Wall,  F.R.P.S. — 
notes  on  necessary  things  like  development, 
printing,  etc.  A  limited  number  of  this 
handbook  can  be  had  post-free  for  threepence, 
although  the  sale  price  of  it  is,  ordinarily, 
sixpence.  The  address  of  the  Telia  Camera 
Co.,  is  no,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  London,  W. 

A  supplementary  list  of  lenses,  etc.,  has 
been  issued  by  the  Busch  Camera  Co  , 
of  31,  Hatton  Garden  Among  other 
contents  we  notice  a  set  of  aplanatic  lenses, 
mounted  in  cells  so  as  to  fit  interchangeably 
the  unicum  shutter.  These  lenses,  with  a  focal 
range  of  from  4!  up  to  20  inches,  may  be 
obtained.  Particulars  are  also  to  hand  of  a 
new  magazine  camera,  and  an  admirable 
pocket  film  camera.  Photographers  should 
not  fail  to  send  for  this  list. 

We  have  received  the  ' '  Imperial  Handbook 
for  1901 a  production  sent  out  by  the 
Imperial  Dry  Plate  Co.,  giving  prices  and 
particulars  of  their  productions,  and  also  a 
series  of  brief  but  extremely  practical  notes  on 
photographic  manipulations.  There  are  pic¬ 
tures  and  an  excellent  frontispiece  for  the 
photographer  working  in  the  dark-room.  The 
handbook  will  be  sent  post-free  on  application 
to  the  Imperial  Dry  Plate  Co.,  Ltd.,  Crickle- 
wood,  N.W. 


From  the  house  of  Wm.  Tylar,  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  we  have  samples  of  several  new  goods, 
well  worth  the  attention  of  the  photographer. 
In  the  first  place  a  light  and  convenient 
japanned  metal  tray,  to  be  had  in  various 


sizes,  from  quarter-plate  up  to  15  x  12. 
When  we  point  that  the  quarter-plate  size 
sells  at  three  shillings  per  dozen,  it  will  be 
seen  that  these  are  very  economical  things 
things  indeed.  Secondly  a  novel  printing 
frame  entitled  “  Pickard's  Printer,”  as  shown 
in  the  adjacent  illustration.  The  basis  of  the 
printing  frame  resembles  the  sheath  of  the 
reservoir  camera,  the  print  is  inserted  behind 


negative  in  front  of  a  sort  of  spring  brass 
arrangement,  which  then  fits  into  the  sheath, 
the  whole  being  very  rigid,  complete  contact 
ensured,  and  decidedly  less  bulky  than  the 
ordinary  printing  frame.  A  vignetting  attach¬ 
ment  of  similar  construction  is  to  be  had  at  a 
cost  of  one  shilling.  This  also  will  be  more 
readily  seen  by  the  engraving,  than  by  any 
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description  we  can  give.  We  imagine  that 
both  these  appliances  will  become  very 
popular. 

The  popularity  of  the  Brownie  camera  is 
already  assured,  but  Messrs.  Kodak,  Ltd.,  are 
adding  fuel  to  the  fire  of  interest  by  establish¬ 
ing  what  is  called  “The  Brownie  Kodak 
Club,’’  a  novel  sort  of  organization  which  any 
boy  or  girl,  under  sixteen  years  of  age  may 
join,  and  have  the  opportunity  of  competing 
for  a  number  prizes,  etc.  Full  particulars 
may  be  had  in  the  little  pamphlet  to  be  found 
at  most  dealers’,  or  direct  from  Kodak,  Ltd., 
London. 

Messrs.  R.  &  J.  Beck,  Ltd.,  have  recently 
introduced  a  new  telephoto  attachment,  par¬ 
ticularly  adapted  for  use  in  connection  with 
their  orthostigmats,  but  which  may  also  be 
used  with  any  high-class  anastigmat  of  any 
kind.  An  illustration  of  this  lens  is  attached, 
and  for  further  details  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  Messrs.  Beck’s  catalogue,  which  can 
be  had  on  application,  merely  mentioning  in 


conclusion  that  any  production  of  this  firm 
may  be  entirely  relied  upon  to  possess  all  those 
qualities  which  the  utmost  scientific  accuracy 
can  import. 


Messrs.  Geo.  Houghton  &  Son  draw  our 
attention  to  a  new  print  washer,  particularly 
efficacious  in  its  action.  A  descriptive  circular 
may  be  had.  from  this  firm  whose  address  is 
88,  High  Holborn,  W.C.  We  may  mention 
that  the  salient  feature  of  the  washer  is  a 
central  spray  of  water,  and  a  series  of  divisions 
in  the  tank  itself  which  absolutely  insure  the 
thorough  cleansing  of  the  prints  from  hypo. 

Thornton  -  Pickard  versus  Thornton 
Appeal  Case. — The  judges  of  the  appeal 
court,  at  which  this  case  was  recently  tried, 
reversed  the  decision  of  Mr.  justice  Kekewich, 
in  April,  1900,  in  the  action  of  the  Thornton- 
Pickard  Co.,  for  an  injunction  to  prevent  Mr. 
Thornton  engaging  in  the  manufacture  of 
photographic  appliances. 

The  annual  report  issued  by  the  firm  of 
E.  Merck,  of  Darmstadt,  contains  sundry 
matters  of  interest  to  photographers,  as,  for 
example,  articles  on  alkaline,  persulphates, 
palladium  chloride,  etc.  The  report  may  be 
had  from  the  London  house  of  Merck,  16, 
Jewry  Street,  E.C. 

The  new  catalogue  of  J.  Lizars,  Buchanan 
Street,  Glasgow,  consists  of  some  200  pages 
descriptive  of  apparatus  and  sundries,  and 
containing  in  addition  useful  information  and 
formulae  for  the  practical  photographer.  This 
book  may  be  had  post-free  on  application. 

We  have  received  from  the  Thornton  Film 
Co.  samples  of  their  celluloid  films,  which 
they  now  make  in  addition  to  their  specialities 
in  the  way  of  paperoid  and  glassoline  films. 
Celluloid  films  can  be  had  both  flat  and  in 
rolls. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  Messrs.  Ross, 
Ltd.’s  large  catalogue  of  photographic  appara¬ 
tus,  and  also  an  abridged  catalogue  of  the 
same  goods.  The  large  catalogue  will  be  sent 
post-free,  for  sixpence,  on  application  to  in, 
New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. 


A  new  lens  has  been  put  upon  the  market 
by  the  Columbia  Optical  and  Camera  Co., 42, 
Goswell  Road,  E.C.  It  is  called  the  “  Spher- 
obistigmatic,’’  and  works  at  an  aperture  of 
// 7'7.  This  lens  is  extremely  portable,  and 
its  large  aperture  adapts  it  for  instantaneous 
work  of  every  kind.  In  conjunction  with  the 
unicum  shutter,  it  is  a  most  compact  lens,  and 
is  sure  to  find  favour  in  the  hands  of  all  who 
use  it. 

Messrs.  Iliffe,  Son  &  Sturmey  have  pur¬ 
chased  from  Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  the  bulk  of  their  photographic 
publications,  including  the  whole  of  “The 
Popular  Photographic  Series  ’  ’  and  ‘  ‘  The 
Lund  Library,”  but  not,  of  course,  The 
Practical  and  Junior  Photographer.  In  future 
these  books  can  be  obtained  from  Messrs. 
Iliffe,  direct,  or  through  the  booksellers  and 
dealers. 

Among  new  productions  by  the  Kodak  Co. 
may  be  mentioned  a  further  series  of  portable 
cartridge  chemicals,  a  cheap  camera,  sellling 
at  21s.,  taking  pictures  3J  inches  square, 
cutting  boards,  facilitating  the  dividing  of  film 
cartridges,  and  large  pins  useful  in  all  kinds  of 
aboratory  operations. 


Particulars  of  Messrs.  Penrose  &  Co.’s 
special  camera  for  process  work  may  be  had 
in  the  form  of  a  booklet  from  that  firm  at  109, 
Farringdon  Road,  London,  E.C. 

The  chemicals  and  specialities  manufactured 
by  J.  E.  Lockyer,  87,  Evelyn  St.,  Deptford, 
S.E.,  are  enumerated  in  a  new  list,  recently 
issued,  to  which  the  attention  of  dealers  and 
photographers  is  directed. 

A  new  price  list  is  to  hand  from  Fuerst 
Bros.,  17,  Philpot  Lane,  E.C.  This  well- 
known  firm  supply  photographic  chemicals  of 
every  kind. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  when  developing 
large  negatives  to  judge  of  their  density,  as  it 
is  not  always  convenient  to  hold  the  larger 
sizes  up  to  the  red  light,  as  is  so  easily  done 
with  the  smaller  ones.  Yet  nothing  is  more 
simple.  The  operator  must  accustom  himself 
to  judging  the  density  of  the  highest  lights  in 
comparison  with  perfectly  opaque  objects  held 
behind  the  negative  against  the  glass  side. 
For  instance,  the  finger  maybe  placed  against 
the  highest  lights.  If,  in  comparison  with  the 
shadow  of  the  finger,  these  lights  appear  g;rey, 
the  negative  is  exactly  right  for  silver  prints, 
while  for  carbon  the  difference  must  be  less. 
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©nr  lpnises. 

Notice. — Winners  of  Prizes  or  Certificates  in  this 
column  are  eligible  to  become  Members  of  the  Practical 
and  Junior  Photographer  Postal  Club ,  ot  which  par¬ 
ticulars  are  frequently  given  elsewhere. 

Woodland  Competition. — The  first  prize 
is  awarded  to  J.  C.  Varty-Smith,  Nandana, 
Penrith,  for  his  picture  entitled  “  The  Wood¬ 
man's  Path”  (see  frontispiece);  the  second 
prizegoesto Ernest  W.Philpott,  20,  Haverstock 
Road,  Knowle,  Bristol,  for  "A  Woodland 
Stream. ’ ’  We  also  give  certificates  to  the  four 
following  competitors,  whose  work  was  in  some 
respects  almost  as  good  as  the  best,  but  there 
were  little  drawbacks,  technical  matters,  or  in 
point  of  view,  or  some  trivial  circumstance, 
which  let  them  down  to  a  lower  place: — C. 
Ponting,  Flosh  House,  Keighley;  S.  D.  Stevens, 
23,  Mundella  Terrace,  Heaton,  Newcastle ;  W. 
B.  Crump,  90,  King  Cross  Street,  Halifax  ;  and 
W.  D.  Haydon,  The  Schools,  Shrewsbury. 
The  competition  has  been  remarkably  well 
supported,  and  there  were  a  fair  number  of 
what  one  might  call  ‘  ‘  woodland  pieces  ’  ’  among 
the  lot.  The  great  failing,  speaking  generally, 
is  perhaps  in  regard  to  lighting.  Competitors 
have  not  considered  what  a  very  important 
effect  a  slight  difference  of  light  makes  among 
trees.  Coming  from  one  direction  perhaps  the 
effect  is  flat,  and  the  objects  seem  to  be  practi¬ 
cally  on  one  plane ;  coming  from  another 
direction  all  is  in  charming  contrast,  and  each 
stem  or  branch  is  set  back  in  almost  stereo¬ 
scopic  relief.  There  is  no  better  place  than 
among  trees  for  photographers  to  make  experi¬ 
ments,  and  we  strongly  advise  those  who  have 
already  done  something  in  this  direction  to 
continue  the  study. 

(iirl  Combing  her  Hair  Competition. — 

This  competition  is  a  revelation  of  how  near 
photographers  can  get  to  something  really 
good,  and  yet  fail  ignominiously  for  just  that 
want  of  artistic  perception  so  generally  pre¬ 
vailing.  The  firsf  prize  goes  to  John  Cannam, 
47,  Ashley  Road,  Bristol  ;  the  second  to  Wm. 
M.  Briggs,  132,  Manor  House  Road,  Jesmond, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  ;  and  a  certificate  to  J.  F. 
Lewis,  186,  Birchfield  Road,  Birmingham. 
And  now  to  criticise  a  few  of  the  prints.  The 
first  prize  is  a  very  simple  affair,  and  yet  the 
only  one  in  the  whole  lot  sent  in  that  is 
without  some  artificiality,  or  some  objection¬ 
able  feature  in  the  accessories.  The  second 
prize,  for  example,  although  gracefully 
arranged,  is  not  very  well  lighted  ;  the  dress¬ 
ing  table  is  an  ugly  one  and  the  slope  of  the 
skylight  above  is  most  objectionable.  Why  this 
should  not  have  been  taken  in  an  ordinary 
room  we  cannot  tell.  The  photograph  which 
has  received  the  certificate  is  too  flatly  lighted, 
and  the  girl  is  not  combing  her  hair  at  all.  but 
gazing  conceitedly  at  her  person  in  the  glass — 
a  sort  of  orthodox  position  which  photo¬ 
graphers  have  affected  for  many  years  past. 
Why  this  style  of  pose  should  be  considered 
beautiful  in  the  case  of  women  we  cannot 
understand,  yet  Mr.  Lewis  has  made  a  fairly 
graceful  arrangement.  Had  he  only  ejected 
that  conspicuous  candlestick,  thrown  rather 
more  light  on  the  girl’s  face  so  that  one  could 
see  what  she  is  like,  and  let  her  go  on  with 
her  toilet  in  a  sensible  manner,  he  would  have 


stood  a  good  chance  of  first  position.  Among 
the  others  there  is  one  by  Mrs.  Edwards  which 
is  fairly  well  lighted,  but  the  arms,  and,  in  fact, 
the  position  of  the  lady  altogether  cannot  be 
called  graceful,  whilst  the  costume  is  much 
too  suggestive  of  a  corset  advertisement. 
“  Bargaly  ”  had  a  good  model,  but  the  light¬ 
ing  and  the  position,  especially  with  reference 
to  the  surroundings,  are  anything  but  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  pose  of  “  Devon’s”  subject  is  very 
artificial,  and  the  other  objects  in  the  room 
are  brought  into  far  too  great  prominence. 
R.  F.  C.  had  also  a  most  graceful  young  lady 
for  his  model,  but  he  has  spoilt  things  by 
letting  the  reflections  in  the  mirror  be  much 
more  clearly  seen  than  the  lady  herself.  The 
productions  of  “  Zamba  ”  and  “Ladybird” 
are  entirely  spoilt  by  bad  lighting.  The  young 
lady  in  E.  E.  M.’s  photograph  is  nicely  lighted 
and  gracefully  draped,  but  she  seems  to  have 
diverted  her  attention  from  the  hair-combing 
performance  to  put  herself  in  a  stiff  position 
with  a  fixed  expression  to  oblige  the  photo¬ 
grapher,  and  this  has  taken  all  the  spontaneity 
out  of  the  picture.  One  would  have  preferred, 
too,  a  choice  of  a  dressing  table  with  fewer 
objects  upon  it.  If  James  S.  Whitwell  had 
managed  to  rig  up  a  more  natural  background, 
and  avoided  quite  so  strong  a  light  upon  his 
picture,  he  would  have  had  something  very 
much  better.  This  competition  seems  to  us  a 
most  interesting  one,  and  a  subject  well  worth 
the  continued  attention  of  our  readers.  If 
those  who  have  entered  for  this  competition 
would  try  two  or  three  times,  we  are  quite 
inclined  to  think  they  would  get  something 
very  much  better.  Studio  lightings  are  to  be 
avoided  ;  the  ordinary  room  properly  arranged 
will  produce  a  much  pleasanter  effect. 


Copied  Pictures  Competition. — This  is  an  entirely 
new  idea.  We  offer  a  prize  of  one  guinea  for  the  best 
colledtion  of  copied  pidtures,  of  any  kind.  Copying 
pictures  by  different  processes  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
applications  of  the  camera,  but  it  is  one  pradtised  to  a 
surprisingly  small  extent  by  the  amateur  photographer. 
He  does  not  appear  to  realize  how  very  easy  it  is  to 
take  any  engraving  or  print  in  book  or  periodical,  and 
in  a  few  moments  make  an  excellent  reprodudtion  of  it, 
small  or  large,  as  may  be  required.  We  do  not  mean 
that  the  competitor  should  attempt  to  specially  copy 
valuable  oil  paintings,  or  anything  of  such  an  ambitious 
charadter.  What  we  want  him  to  do  is  to  copy  pidtures 
which  interest  him,  or  which  refer  to  some  study  or 
hobby  he  is  following  at  the  time.  For  example,  if  a 
man  be  interested  in  poets,  he  may  endeavour  to  colledt 
a  series  of  portraits  ;  if  he  inclines  to  the  works  of  the 
novelist,  then  he  will  be  wise  to  prepare  portraits  of  his 
favourite  authors.  One  may,  for  further  example,  copy 
a  series  of  book  plates,  or  line  engravings,  quaint  old 
prints  from  books  issued  early  in  the  century ;  pidtures 
illustrating  fairy  tales,  and  no  end  of  other  things  accord¬ 
ing  to  individual  tastes.  We  believe  this  will  be  one  of 
the  best  competitions  we  have  ever  had,  and  as  it  will 
involve  the  sending  of  a  considerable  number  of  prints, 
we  propose  to  make  an  exception  in  this  case,  and  return 
them  to  all  readers  who  send  stamps  for  that  purpose, 
except,  of  course,  the  set  which  receives  the  prize.  The 
competition  closes  June  25th.  The  coupon  was  given  in 
the  April  issue. 

Boat  Competition. — A  prize  of  10s.  for  the  best,  and 
5s.  for  the  second  best  pidture  in  which  a  boat  or  boats 
form  an  important  element.  We  do  not  restridt  the 
competitor  to  yachts,  or  rowing  boats,  or  any  specific 
kind  of  craft.  We  will  allow  him  even  to  include 
steamers,  though  we  think  he  will  do  better,  as  a  rule, 
without  them.  The  competition  closes  June  25th-  The 
coupon  was  given  in  the  April  issue. 

Photograph  with  Verse  Competition. — To  take 
a  good  photograph  is  one  thing,  to  give  it  an  appropriate 
title  is  another,  and  the  demand  for  titles  is  so  great 
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now-a-days,  that  one  seldom  sees  one  which  is  not 
hackneyed.  The  objedt  of  this  competition  is  not  exadtly 
to  secure  new  titles,  but  to  lit  a  verse  or  a  shorter 
extract  from  some  poet  with  the  pidture.  The  prize 
will  be  given  for  a  good  pidture  and  a  good  verse  to 
illustrate  it,  the  better  the  connedtion  between  the  two, 
that  is  to  say,  the  better  the  verse  fits  the  pidture,  the 
more  likely  the  competitor  will  be  to  receive  the  award. 
The  prize  is  ios.  6d.  for  the  best,  and  5s.  for  the  second 
best.  The  competition  closes  July  25th.  The  coupon 
was  given  in  the  May  issue. 

Passe-partout  Competition. — We  have  explained 
many  times  now  during  the  last  few  months,  how  the 
passe-partout  method  of  mounting  is  accomplished,  and 
although  it  will  be  a  little  troublesome  to  send  photographs 
under  glass  by  post  or  rail,  we  have  resolved  to  try 
what  can  be  done  in  this  way,  to  ascertain  how  far  our 
readers  are  successful  in  framing  prints  by  this  method. 
We  offer  therefore  a  prize  of  one  guinea  for  the  best 
photograph  framed  in  a  passe-partout.  Quality  in  the 
pidture  will  count,  but  the  exadt  style  adopted  in  mount¬ 
ing — that  is  to  say,  the  tint  of  the  mount  and  of  the 
binding  and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  completed 
pidture — will  be  even  more  important  than  the  merits  of 
the  print  itself.  We  make  an  exception  from  our  usual 
conditions  in  this  case,  and  will  return  all  passe-partouts, 
carefully  packed  in  the  same  boxes  in  which  they  are 
sent,  provided  stamps  or  a  remittance  have  been  en- 


property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable  either 
in  the  Critical  Column,  or  in  the  illustrated  articles,  or 
otherwise.  In  no  case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be- 
returned,  except  where  expressly  stated. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor’s  own  work, 
and  may  be  any  size,  but  they  are  preferred  not  larger 
than  whole-plate.  They  need  not  be  mounted. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  coloniaL 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 


£be  Junior  Salon. 

On  August  1st  we  shall  issue  The  Junior  Salon, 
which  is  our  summer  double  number.  It  is  an 
enlarged  edition  of  our  usual  monthly  issue,, 
and  will  contain  a  huge  number  of  reproduc¬ 
tions  made  from  the  best  work  submitted  to  us 
by  our  readers.  The  Junior  Salon  is  practi¬ 
cally  a  home  exhibition  which  enables  those 


closed.  The  one  receiving  the  award  will,  of  course,  be 
retained.  The  competition  closes  July  25th.  The  coupon 
was  given  in  the  May  issue. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pidtures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  if  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate  coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the 
print  by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address 
and  other  particulars. 

Space  is  provided  for  a  notn-de-plume,  if  competitors 
wish  to  employ  one,  but  in  any  case  the  full  name 
and  address  must  be  given,  which,  however,  will  usually 
not  be  published  unless  the  competitor  receives  an 
award. 

Photographs  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor, 
The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer,  The  Country 
Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not  later  than  the 
specified  dates  to  be  in  time  for  the  succeeding  com¬ 
petition. 

The  prints,  manuscripts,  etc.,  sent  in  become  the 


Woodland  Competition.  Second  Prize. 
Ernest  W.  Philpott,  Bristol. 

"A  Woodland  Stream." 


who  live  in  country  places,  or  far  from  photo¬ 
graphic  companions,  to  see  what  is  being  done 
by  their  brethren,  and  also  to  submit  their  own 
work  to  the  world.  The  first  Junior  Salon  was- 
inaugurated  in  1895,  and  every  year  since  then 
the  number  of  prints  submitted  has  steadily 
increased,  while  the  quality  has  shown  equal 
signs  of  improvement.  The  Jutiior  Salon  is. 
conducted  upon  the  following  lines  : — Last 
month,  and  also  this,  three  coupons  are 
given,  which  coupons  will  be  found  in  the 
usual  place  amongst  the  advertisement  pages 
of  the  magazine.  Each  coupon  will  allow  the 
entering  of  one  print,  so  that  every  reader 
may  send  in  six  pictures  without  any  addi¬ 
tional  cost.  If,  however,  anyone  wishes  to  send 
in  a  dozen  or  so  prints,  extra  copies  of  the 
numbers  containing  the  coupons  must  be 
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purchased-  From  the  photographs  thus  sub¬ 
mitted  to  us  we  shall  select  the  very  best  for 
reproduction,  and  out  of  this  batch  again  we 
shall  “  star  ”  a  certain  number,  and  place 
others  "  on  the  line.”  The  exhibitors  who 
are  lucky  enough  to  obtain  the  star  will  be 
presented  with  25  reproductions  of  their 
picture  printed  in  a  high-class  style  upon  post¬ 
cards,  while  those  who  are  "on  the  line,” 
although  they  do  not  receive  any  material 
award,  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  they  have  produced  the  next  best  work, 
and  have  obtained  a  place  where  many  others 
have  failed.  These  latter  will  also  be  qualified 
to  join  the  Postal  Club  of  the  Practical  and 
Junior  Photographer ,  if  there  are  any  vacancies. 
Now  what  is  to  be  done  by  those  who  wish  to 
exhibit  ?  Well,  they  must  go  over  all  their  old 
negatives,  and  see  if  they  have  anything  which 
is  really  striking,  either  in  landscape,  seascape, 
landscape  with  figures,  seascapes  with  figures, 
genre  study,  portrait  or  architectural  line,  or 
any  subject  which  calls  for  admiration,  either 
for  its  technical  or  artistic  qualities  or  its 
interest.  The  coupons  mentioned  above  must 
then  be  carefully  attached  to  the  best  prints  it 
is  possible  to  get  from  these  said  negatives, 
and  sent  to  us  not  later  than  June  25th.  As 
will  be  seen,  as  there  are  no  classes,  practically 
any  good  photograph  is  eligible,  and  although 
we  naturally  lean  towards  the  artistic  side,  we 
shall  also  be  pleased  to  see  good  scientific, 
topographical  or  other  kinds  of  photographs. 

RULES. 

Each  photograph  must  be  accompanied  by  a  Salon 
coupon  which  must  be  securely  fixed  to  the  back  of  the 
print  by  one  corner.  Entries  not  complying  with  this 
regulation  will  be  immediately  disqualified.  Competitors 
must  not  use  strips  of  gummed  stamp  paper  for  attaching 
their  coupons. 

Three  coupons  were  given  in  the  May  issue,  and  three 
are  given  in  this  issue.  This  will  allow  every  reader 
six  chances  without  additional  expense.  If,  however, 
he  desires  to  send  more  than  that  number,  he  is  quite  at 
liberty  to  do  so  by  purchasing  extra  copies  of  the 
magazine,  and  using  the  coupons  therein. 

The  coupon  must  bear  the  name  and  address  of  the 
sender,  which  must  be  written  very  plainly  indeed  in 
pencil,  the  other  particulars  being  inscribed  in  the 
spaces  left  for  the  purpose.  The  photographs  may  be 
of  any  size  up  to  and  including  half-plate,  and  they  must 
be  sent  flat  and  unmounted.  They  may  be  by  any 
printing  process,  and  need  not  necessarily  be  the  work 
of  the  present  year. 

They  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Practical 
and  Junior  Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford, 
and  marked  on  the  top  left-hand  corner  of  the  envelope 
“Junior  Salon." 

The  last  date  for  reception  is  June  25th,  but  the 
sooner  the  photographs  arrive  the  better. 

The  prints  sent  in  become  the  property  of  the  Editor, 
and  in  no  case  can  the  unsuccessful  ones  be  returned. 

The  decision  of  the  Editor  is  absolutely  final. 


“  Pictures  are  as  so  many  windows  to  a 
house,  and  books  as  so  many  windows  to  the 
soul.” — Ruskin. 


Home-made  Platinum  Paper. — A  formula 
for  preparing  platinum  paper  at  home  appears 
in  a  foreign  contemporary  from  the  pen  of  M. 
Ivlary.  We  give  a  translation  from  a  recent 
issue  of  Photography .  “  The  paper  must  be 

free  from  animal  size,  and  receives  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  preparation,  consisting  of  a  thin  solution 
of  arrowroot,  applied  with  a  brush.  The 
following  sensitizing  solution  is  next  prepared. 
Three  hundred  grains  of  ferric  oxalate,  30 
grains  of  oxalic  acid,  and  15  grains  of  lead 
oxalate  are  dissolved  in  water  to  make  4  ozs. 
To  this  is  added  3  grains  of  mercuric  chloride, 
dissolved  in  a  dram  of  water.  This  solution 
is  applied  to  the  paper  by  means  of  a  soft 
brush,  which  must  have  no  metal  in  its 
mounting.  The  brushing  is  performed  first 
down  the  sheet  and  then  across  it,  so  as  to 
give  a  very  uniform  coating.  The  liquid  may 
be  diluted  with  a  little  water,  if  found  neces¬ 
sary.  The  drying  must  take  place  without 
artificial  heat.  Printing  is  carried  on  by 
diffused  light,  the  picture  being  more  visible 
than  with  the  ordinary  platinum  paper.  A 
moist  atmosphere  does  not  interfere  with  the 
paper.  The  development  can  be  proceeded 
with  at  once,  or  in  a  few  days  after  printing. 
The  ordinary  oxalate  bath,  with  an  addition 
of  platinum  solution  or  phosphate-oxalate, 
may  be  used.  If  this  be  selected,  3  ozs.  of 
potassium  oxalate  and  i£  ozs.  of  potassium 
phosphate  are  dissolved  in  a  pint  and  a  half 
of  water,  and  5  grains  of  potassium  chloro- 
platinite  dissolved  in  a  dram  of  water  are 
added.  This  quantity  of  solution  will  develop 
a  sheet  of  paper  19  in.  by  24  in.  Develop¬ 
ment  may  be  effected  either  by  floating  the 
print  or  by  means  of  a  fine  brush.  If  the 
latter  be  used  a  dram  and  a  half  of  glycerine 
may  be  added  to  the  developer.  The  print  is 
finished  in  acid  baths,  followed  by  washing  in 
the  usual  way.” 

Modification  of  the  Carbon  Process. — • 
A  modification  of  the  carbon  process  is 
suggested  in  a  recent  number  of  Photography . 
It  involves  employment  of  transparent  cellu¬ 
loid  as  a  support  for  the  tissue  during 
development,  and  also  afterwards,  the  print 
being  backed  up  by  paper  of  a  suitable  tone, 
and  viewed  through  the  celluloid.  The 
following  practical  details  are  given  by  our 
contemporary: — “A  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
Heinrich's  gelatine  was  allowed  to  soak  in 
half  a  pint  of  water  for  half  an  hour,  and  was 
then  dissolved  by  gently  heating.  In  another 
half-pint  of  warm  water  50  grains  of  potassium 
bichromate  were  dissolved,  and  the  two 
solutions  mixed  and  filtered  through  two 
thicknesses  of  swan’s-down  calico.  The 
celluloid  is  fastened  to  a  sheet  of  glass  or  on  a 
board,  and  is  coated  with  this  liquid,  which 
may  be  just  warm — there  is  little  fear  of  so 
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dilute  a  solution  setting  readily — and  as  much 
as  possible  is  poured  off  again,  and  the 
celluloid  dried.  Before  using  it  as  a  support 
for  the  tissue  it  should  be  exposed  to  daylight 
for  some  hours,  so  as  to  ensure  the  substratum 
being  quite  insoluble.  Upon  this  as  a  basis 
an  ordinary  carbon  print  can  easily  be 
developed.  Owing  to  the  softening  action  of 
warm  water  upon  celluloid  the  use  of  hot 
water  must  be  avoided,  and  only  just  enough 
heat  employed  to  develop  the  picture.  It  is 
then  alumed,  washed  and  dried.  After  drying, 
the  photographer  can.  try  the  effect  first  of.  one 
and  then  of  another  backing  paper  until  he 


of  size  (i  part  of  glue  in  10  parts  of  hot  water), 
and  when  quite  dry  varnish  with  an  ‘  ‘  oak  ’  ’ 
or  “church”  varnish,  i.e.,  a  varnish  contain¬ 
ing  linseed  oil.  Spirituous  varnishes  (as  used 
for  negatives)  do  not  last  so  well.  For 
attaching  the  labels  a  mixture  of  glue  and 
gum  is  better  than  gum  alone.  Here  is  a 
good  formula  which  is  easily  made  up.  Soak 
i  part  of  the  best  glue  in  water  until 
thoroughly  swollen,  add  a  little  sugar  candy,  i 
part  of  gum-arabic  and  6  parts  of  water.  Boil 
with  constant  stirring  over  a  spirit  lamp  until 
the  whole  gets  thin.  The  moisture  does  not 
keep  ;  coat  sheets  of  paper  with  it,  let  dry. 


lias  one  to  suit.  Some  prints  require  a  rough- 
toned  paper,  although  for  most  a  white  paper 
will  be  found  most  suitable. 

Labels. — An  ordinary  gummed  label  soon 
comes  off  in  the  frequently  damp  atmosphere 
of  the  dark-room.  Sized  and  varnished  it 
will  last  as  long  as  the  bottle  practically. 
The  writer  has  had  such  labels  in  use  for  years 
in  the  acid-laden  atmosphere  of  a  chemical 
laboratory  without  their  showing  signs  of 
leaving  their  supports.  Use  a  thin  paper, 
make  the  bottle  dry,  and  rub  the  gummed  and 
moistened  label  down.  Then  apply  a  coating 


Girl  Combing  her  Hair  Competition.  Prize. 
John  Cannam,  '  Bristol. 


and  cut  up  into  convenient  sizes. — Photo- 
Miniature. 

Backed  Plates. — From  a  long  experience 
with  backed  and  unbacked  plates,  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  backing  is  a 
practice  involving  a  considerable  amount  of 
trouble,  and  that  the  advantages  secured  by  it 
are  not  worth  the  labour  required.  That 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  halation  we  do  not  dispute  for  one 
moment,  but  the  difference  is  exceedingly 
slight — so  little  that  in  the  case  of  a  typical 
difficulty,  a  dark  interior  with  a  bright  window 
in  full  view,  it  is  necessary  to  make  local  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  reducing  agent.  Therefore  we 
find  it  simpler  and  more  effective  to  practise 
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reducing,  and  in  all  negatives  of  unequal 
density,  or  where  halation  takes  place,  work 
upon  them  carefully  until  all  parts  are  of  equal 
strength.  The  potassium  ferricyanide  reducer, 
applied  by  means  of  a  wad  of  cotton  wool, 
offers  no  difficulty  after  a  few  preliminary  and 
experimental  trials.  Backing,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  troublesome  in  the  first  instance, 
increases  the  possibility  of  fogging  or  scratch¬ 
ing  the  plate,  and  is  troublesome  to  get  rid  of 
afterwards. 

Method  of  Making  Large  Prints. — A 
method  of  making  large  prints,  suggested  by 
The  Amateur  Photographer ,  will  be  particularly 
interesting  to  those  amateurs  whose  dark-room 
outfit  is  not  of  an  extensive  character  Every 
one  who  makes  enlargements  has  at  times 
suffered  from  the  inconvenience  of  not  having 
sufficient  or  any  dishes  of  large  size  Our 
contemporary  advocates  developing  the 
enlargement  upon  a  flat  table  by  application 
of  a  sponge  saturated  with  the  developer 


preventing  this  sticking  is  to  place  the  prints 
for  about  ten  or  twelve  minutes  in  a  solution 
of 

Water  .  ioo  parts 

Formalin .  io  ,, 

This  bath  hardens  the  gelatine,  and  prevents 
the  print  from  adhering  so  fast  to  the  support. 
If  the  glazing  support  be  allowed  to  dry  for  a 
short  time,  and  the  prints  be  drained  for  a 
few  moments  before  applying  them  to  the 
support,  the  prints  will  never  stick.  If  a  print 
be  put  straight  from  the  water  on  to  the 
glazing  support  while  the  latter  is  still  charged 
with  liquid,  the  superfluity  of  water  washes 
away  the  film,  and  thus  the  gelatine  becomes 
incorporated  with  the  enamel  plate  or  the 
glass.  We  may  add  that  if  the  glazing  sup¬ 
ports  are  properly  prepared,  that  is,  well 
cleaned  and  well  waxed  or  chalked,  this  exces¬ 
sive  adherence  does  not  take  place. — Photo¬ 
graphic  Francaise. 

Labels  on  Glass  and  Porcelain. — The 


This  must  be  diluted  first,  but  may  be 
strengthened  as  the  process  goes  on .  In  the 
same  way  washing,  fixing,  and  final  washing 
can  also  be  done  with  the  sponge.  We  have 
not  tried  this  method  ourselves,  and  it  seems 
to  possess  certain  drawbacks,  such  as  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  even  development  and 
thorough  washing  However,  if  anyone 
experiments  in  this  direction,  perhaps  he 
will  let  us  hear  from  him. 

To  Remove  Glazed  Prints  from  the 
Glazing  Support. — The  following  method 
has  been  found  successful  in  removing  prints 
which  stick  fast  to  the  glazing  support; — glass, 
ebonite,  or  ferrotype  plates.  Immerse  the 
support  and  the  print  together  in  warm  water 
at  about  90° — 950.  Remove  the  print  as  soon 
as  it  becomes  detachable  from  the  support 
and  dry  it  with  blotting  paper.  A  method  of 


Loch  Katrine,  Trossachs  Pier.  J.  Patrick. 


following  is  recommended  : — 2  ounces  of  gum 
arabic  and  3J  drams  of  gum  tragacanth  are 
steeped  separately  in  a  little  water  ;  the  latter 
mixture  is  agitated  until  a  sticky  emulsion  is 
formed,  when  the  gum  arabic  solution  is 
added  and  the  whole  filtered  through  fine 
linen  With  this  liquid  are  incorporated  2 
ounces  of  glycerine,  in  which  15  grains  of  oil 
of  thyme  have  been  dissolved.  The  volume  is 
then  made  up  to  17  ounces  by  the  addition  of 
distilled  water  This  paste  is  said  to  possess 
remarkable  adhesiveness,  and  to  keep  well  in 
sealed  flasks. 

Spotting  Negatives. — When  spotting  un¬ 
varnished  negatives  it  is  a  difficult  matter, 
when  filling  in  the  transparent  spots,  to 
prevent  the  gelatine  edges  from  absorbing  the 
moisture,  thus  bring  about  an  effect  the  exact 
opposite  of  the  one  desired.  This  may  be 
avoided  by  simply  warming  the  negative. 
Spotting  can  be  done  quickly  and  surely  on  a 
warm  film. — Chronik. 
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Under  this  head  we  criticise  the  work  of  amateurs,  and 
reproduce  especially  good  or  especially  bad  examples, 
pointing  out  the  faults  or  the  beauties.  The  prints  must 
be  sent  flat,  accompanied  by  threepence  in  stamps,  the 
package  marked  “  The  Critic  ”  on  the  outside,  the 
name  and  address  of  sender  being  written  on  the 
necessary  coupon  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print.  The 
Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  prints.  “  The  Critic” 
coupon  must  be  cut  from  the  current  number  of 
The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer ,  and  is  only  avail¬ 
able  up  to  the  date  specified.  A  special  coupon  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  Foreign  and  Colonial  readers  available  for 
“The  Critic”  of  any  date.  Foreign  stamps  will  be 
accepted  if  their  value  is  equivalent  to  the  English  ones. 
We  trust  that  all  who  really  wish  to  gain  improvement, 
both  artistically  and  technically,  will  avail  themselves  of 
this  column,  which  has  been  of  great  use  to  a  large 
number  of  amateurs  since  its  commencement  in  1895, 
under  the  title  of  “  The  Critical  Column.”  The  advice 
of  friends  who  are  perhaps  afraid  of  saying  anything 
which  may  be  likely  to  offend  is  not  to  be  relied  upon, 
and  a  candid  critique  from  those  who  have  no  personal 
interest  in  the  artist  is  of  very  great  use  indeed. 

Special  Notice.  —  Those  who  desire  a  special 
criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for  its 
appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  criticism  of 
equivalent  length  by  post  within  a  few  days,  pointing 
out,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  faults  of  the  pidture,  and  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  in  future.  For  this  no 
coupon  is  required,  but  name  of  sender  should  be 
written  on  back  of  each  photograph.  We  also  reserve 
the  right  to  reproduce  any  of  the  photographs  sent 
in  for  this  purpose  should  thev  sufficiently  “point  a 
moral."  Address  letters,  The  Editor  of  The  Practical 
and  Junior  Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

D.  A.  Egypt. — Rather  nice  for  lighting, 
and  the  gentleman  is  artistically  posed.  We 
should  have  preferred  it,  however,  the  other 
way  up  on  the  plate,  as  then  there  would  not 
have  been  so  much  uninteresting  side. 

E.  E.  Toppin. — You  should  never  mount 
pictures  like  this.  Do  not  you  see  that  the 
whiteness  of  the  mount  degrades  the  white¬ 
ness  of  the  sky,  and  makes  it  appear  lower  in 
tone  and  consequently  not  so  luminous?  You 
chose  a  pictorial  position,  and  although  some¬ 
what  trivial,  there  not  being  much  mottf,  your 
work,  properly  mounted,  would  be  fairly  effec¬ 
tive.  With  regard  to  the  better  position,  the 
one  with  the  landing  stage  running  down  from 
the  left  is  the  nicer,  because  the  rushes  make 
so  pretty  a  foreground.  The  ripple  effect  in 
the  other  view,  however,  is  very  charming. 

Jehu. — Nicely  trimmed  and  mounted,  but 
the  halation  about  the  lady’s  head  spoils  it. 
This  is  due  to  her  having  worn  a  white  lace 
tie,  we  fancy,  provided  that  your  bromide 
work  is  not  at  faulty 

Primrose. — Very  well  taken  and  beautifully 
lighted,  but  you  should  have  employed  a  larger 
table,  so  that  you  could  spread  the  fruit  out 
somewhat.  You  see,  at  present  there  is  a 
bunched-up  appearance  about  the  whole,  and 
the  round  table  top,  by  making  a  sort  of  brim, 
gives  the  whole  the  effect  of  a  wonderfully 
and  fearfully  made  lady’s  hat. 


Wyndermere. — Very  natural  pictures,  but 
somehow  they  do  not  quite  hit  it.  The  view 
on  the  lake  really  should  have  been  a  long, 
narrow  composition  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  breadth,  but  when  you  trim  it  down  at 
present  the  nice  light  in  the  sky  is  lost.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  the  picture  lacks  something  in  the 
right-hand  bottom  corner  to  balance  the  light 
effect  in  the  water  on  the  left.  The  river 
scene  would  be  better  in  some  other  process, 
and  you  could  trim  half  an  inch  off  the  sky 
and  an  inch  off  the  bottom  with  advantage. 

L.  B.  W. — We  have  seen  a  lot  of  better  views 
of  this  place.  This  sort  of  thing  is  much 
better  done  with  a  proper  stand  camera,  when 
one  takes  every  care  to  see  that  the  focus  is 
absolutely  sharp.  You  could  have  bought 
this  picture,  however,  and  should  have  taken 
something  more  pictorial  and  uncommon. 
Your  effort  is  very  much  under-printed. 

Cygnet. — We  publish  this  as  a  delightful 
example  of  atmosphere,  showing  what  can  be 
got  even  in  a  city  street.  The  reproduction 
does  not  as  truthfully  portray  the  effect  of  a  misty 
day  as  does  the  original,  still  it  is  fairly  satis¬ 
factory.  Just  conceive  how  stiff  and  hard  this 
especial  scene  would  be  if  taken  on  a  bright 
morning,  when  every  bit  of  architectural  detail 
in  the  “  houses  ”  would  have  shown,  and  when 


everything  would  in  consequence  have  looked 
metallic  and  hard.  Softened  down  as  it  is  at 
present,  a  picture  is  evolved,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  composition  is  very  weak,  and 
that  a  much  better  standpoint  could  easily  have 
been  secured .  It  is  the  tonality  of  the  thing  un¬ 
doubtedly  which  makes  it  catch  the  eye  and 
hold  it  prisoner. 

Retlaw. — Very  hard,  apparently  due  to 
the  printing  process  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
architecture  is  somewhat  stiff.  A  view  of  this 
character  could  be  very  much  improved  with 
clouds  printed  in,  and  we  think,  as  the  nega¬ 
tive  must  be  good,  platinum  would  be  the  best 
printing  method  to  employ. 

Brownie. — This  should  have  been  the  other 
way  up  on  the  plate,  and  you  must  not  expect 
to  take  portraits  with  a  pocket  camera — at  all 
events  portraits  worth  looking  at.  As  a  nega¬ 
tive  fairly  satisfactory. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Cygnet. 
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Snap-shotter. — Try  this  in  a  circle  ;  we 
fancy  it  would  suit.  The  lighting  is  certainly 
very  pretty,  and  you  have  decidedly  made  the 
most  of  a  not  very  promising  subject.  The 
printing  process  is  a  bit  at  fault ;  you  have 
overexposed,  or  else  your  developer  was  not 
quite  fresh. 

Bob  Major. — The  photograph  by  Cygnet 
we  reproduced  because  of  its  tonality ;  the 
present  example  we  reproduce  to  show  the 
absolute  lack  of  it.  To  the  uninitiated  we 
may  explain  that  this  is  a  little  girl  in  a  white 
pinafore,  sitting  on  an  oak  settee  and  feeding  a 
white  dog.  The  artist,  not  calculating  the 
difference  in  the  tones  of  the  materials  he 
had  to  deal  with,  gave  a  shortish  exposure, 
apparently  used  a  small  stop,  and  focussed  for 
everything  all  round ,  and  then ,  to  make  matters 
worse,  after  having  obtained  a  good  dense 
negative,  he  printed  it  on  Velox,  with  the  dire¬ 
ful  result  shown.  The  dog  has  disappeared 
into  the  footpath,  the  child  is  a  white  mass 
and  possesses  no  head,  and  the  whole  makes 
an  excellent  puzzle  picture.  Now,  Bob  Major’s 
idea  was  all  right,  but  he  must  take  more 
pains  next  time.  He  should  see  that  the  light¬ 


ing  is  one-sided,  and  not  so  all-round ;  he 
should  give  a  fairly  long  exposure,  and  should 
be  very  careful  that  certain  objects  do 
not  clash.  For  instance,  the  white  dog  should 
have  been  against  the  darker  coloured  grass, 
and  not  against  the  white  footpath.  Bob 
Major  has  evidently  some  fairly  original  ideas, 
and  only  needs  to  work  them  out  properly  to 
make  some  decent  photographs.  He  must, 
however,  bear  in  mind  this  little  criticism, 
and  also,  supposing  he  should  secure  a  hard 
negative,  select  a  printing  process  suited  to  it. 

Carbona. — This  should  have  been  the  other 
way  up  on  the  plate.  The  little  girl  is  well 
posed,  and  were  it  not  for  the  square  shape, 
which  leaves  two  great  unoccupied  sides,  you 
would  have  secured  a  nice  little  photograph. 
Try  trimming  circular,  cutting  off  her  feet  just 
below  the  knees. 

G.  E.  Carter. — Nicely  lighted,  but  some¬ 
what  trivial  in  the  matter  of  composition. 
The  mount  is  satisfactory,  but,  although  the 
oval  shape  certainly  suits  the  lines  of  the  com¬ 
position,  we  do  not  think  that  the  white 
margin  is  at  all  satisfactory. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Bob  Major. 


Black  Watch. — Suffers  from  halation,  and 
there  is  something  wrong  with  the  side  of  your 
camera ;  either  your  bellows  was  projecting 
or  something  of  that  sort,  which  cut  off  the 
light  from  your  print.  The  exposure  was 
correctly  timed. 

Newark. — Nicely  taken  snapshot,  and  the 
composition  is  decidedly  suitable  to  the  circular 
style,  but  why  on  earth  did  you  use  such  a 
hideous  mask  ?  Do  not  do  it  again,  whatever 
you  do. 

Elk. — Altogether  too  trivial.  The  sheep 
are  too  little  and  too  far  away  to  be  any  good, 
and  the  composition  is  not  very  striking.  To 
make  the  most  of  it,  cut  a  good  half-inch  off 
the  sky  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  off  the  bottom. 
A  rather  pleasant  little  scrap  then  results. 

Elf. — Very  natural  and  nicely  lighted,  but 
a  vast  improvement  is  effected  when  half  an 
inch  is  cut  off  the  top  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
off  the  bottom.  We  think  also  that  a  printing 
paper  less  given  to  spots  would  produce  a 
better  ensemble. 

Pentland. — No  stamps  !  Remember  that 
three  stamps  are  required  next  time  you  send 
a  picture  for  criticism.  Your  present  effort  is 
very  much  blurred  through  your  having  taken 
the  photograph  on  too  windy  a  day,  and 
having  given  too  long  an  exposure.  The  com¬ 
position  is  weak  too  ;  you  included  too  much. 
Try  something  simpler  and  less  mixed  up  next 
time — say  a  bit  of  a  road  or  a  good  tree. 

Pasby. — Delightfully  lighted  and  not  badly 
chosen  so  far  as  composition  goes,  but  it  looks 
better  as  an  upright  picture — that  is,  with 
about  half  an  inch  off  the  left  and  an  inch  off 
the  right.  Enlarge  in  this  proportion  and 
print  in  some  good  lumpy  clouds. 

Fuel. — It  needs  something  to  break  the 
foreground  up,  and  although  the  lighting  is 
fairly  satisfactory  it  might  have  been  better. 
In  a  view  of  this  character  you  would  have  to 
wait  until  the  sun  was  almost  behind  the 
objects  you  were  taking,  to  get  anything  like 
an  effect  of  distance  and  perspective.  A  boat 
or  two  in  the  foreground  would  have  helped 
vastly  also  to  break  up  the  straightness  of  the 
water. 

Jacko. — Rather  nice,  so  far  as  choice  of 
subject  goes,  but  a  wee  bit  hard.  We  think 
you  have  used  an  unsuitable  printing  process. 
Try  it  in  sepia  carbon.  Shape  quite  right. 

Man  of  Kent. — All  right  from  a  topo¬ 
graphical  standpoint.  It  looks  better  when 
half  an  inch  is  cut  off  the  top  and  a  good  inch 
off  the  bottom.  You  should  print  in  clouds  to 
make  a  view  of  this  character  at  all  present¬ 
able. 

Maro. — Good  photograph  of  a  railway  train, 
made  pictorial  by  the  nice  effect  of  the  smoke 
against  the  darker  sky.  Still  it  is  not  a  great 
work,  being  too  stiff,  too  commonplace  and 
too  realistic. 

F.  Ocus. — Very  charming  indeed,  especially 
when  an  inch  is  cut  off  the  sky.  The  flatness, 
to  which  you  apparently  object,  is  due  to  your 
not  having  developed  sufficiently.  In  our 
opinion,  as  it  suggests  a  hot  July  day,  it  is 
a  gain.  The  composition  is  nice,  and  you 
selected  a  capital  spot. 
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Antient. — Very  well  taken,  but,  of  course, 
the  background,  being  so  florid,  mixes  up 
rather  with  the  harp  and  the  lady,  and  the  effect, 
which  would  have  been  obtained  had  every¬ 
thing  behind  the  model  been  darker,  is  lost. 
We  cannot  explain  the  cause  of  the  blisters, 
as  we  have  not  personally  had  much  experience 
of  the  paper.  The  effect,  barring  the  blisters, 
is  very  satisfactory. 

Noman. — Here  is  a  very  nice  photograph, 
but  it  requires  proper  treatment.  Of  course 
there  is  really  nothing  in  it  ;  it  is  only  its  sug¬ 
gestiveness  which  appeals  and  the  poesy  of 
the  old  ruin  taken  in  the  gloaming.  It  does 
not,  however,  make  quite  a  good  square  com¬ 


position  ;  a  circular  treatment  would  be  more 
suitable.  We  might  suggest  that  this  sort  of 
silhouette  might  be  done  a  great  deal  more 
than  it  is.  Many  commonplace  buildings, 
when  cut  out  against  a  sky,  can  be  made  to 
give  the  idea  of  moated  granges,  and  there  is 
consequently  a  pictorial  field  open  for  those 
who  like  the  sombre  style  of  the  present 
example. 

Speedy. — Suffers  from  halation  ;  a  girl  in  a 
white  dress  in  a  blaze  of  sunlight  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  take  indeed.  Very  fair  if  a  first  picture, 
however.  You  have  exposed  reasonably  well, 
but  in  future  do  not  go  in  for  such  contrasty 
subjects — that  is,  for  views  in  which  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  tone  is  so  marked.  You  will  soon  get 
into  the  business,  however,  if  you  can  manage 
as  well  as  you  have  done  in  this  instance. 

Franz. — The  mist  effect  is  very  nice,  but 
the  whole  is  rather  too  square.  We  think  that 
if  you  had  gone  a  little  more  to  the  left — 
nearer  into  the  brook  in  fact,  so  that  the  two 
trees  in  the  distance  had  come  a  little  nearer 
the  centre,  in  order  that  a  long,  upright  com¬ 
position  could  have  been  made — the  ensemble 
would  have  been  very  much  improved. 

Oak. — The  sky  and  the  background  leave 
little  to  be  desired,  so  far  as  they  go  ;  the  lines 
formed  by  the  latter  are  very  charming  indeed  ; 
more  foreground  interest  was  required,  how¬ 
ever,  more  sheep  and  lambs — the  three  do  not 
cover  up  the  space  sufficiently.  The  printing 
has  been  nicely  done,  and  if  only,  as  we  say, 
the  foreground  interest  had  been  stronger, 
a  satisfactory  picture  would  have  resulted. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Noman. 


Brook. — Your  present  photograph  is  hard' 
and  contrasty,  due  to  slight  underexposure 
and  to  your  straining  your  development.  The 
composition  is  hardly  satisfactory  either  ;  you 
should  have  made  more  of  the  boys,  and 
turned  it  into  a  proper  figure  study.  Do  not 
make  your  prints  so  hard  in  future  ;  give  a 
little  longer  time,  or  at  all  events  do  not  carry 
on  development  so  far.  We  hardly  believe 
that  you  gave  seven  seconds  for  the  present 
photograph.  When  you  send  a  picture  either 
sufficiently  bad  or  sufficiently  good  we  will 
reproduce  it.  At  present  your  work  is  just 
mediocre. 

Glynluce. — Good  sheep  photograph  which 
would  bear  enlarging.  There  is,  however,  a 
space  towards  the  right-hand  side  which  is 
unoccupied.  An  inch  of  it  cut  away  makes, 
the  balance  of  things  more  satisfactory.  Trim 
half  an  inch  off  the  top  and  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  off  the  bottom,  and  try  an  enlargement. 

Neslington. — Rather  too  fuzzy.  Naturalism 
is  all  right,  but  too  much  of  it  is  worrying. 
You  could  also  have  effected  an  improvement 
by  showing  just  a  little  of  the  road  and  not  so 
much  of  the  hedge  on  the  left.  The  black  top 
right-hand  corner  suggests  a  poor  lens. 

Diana. — It  is  a  pity  that  the  heads  of  the  cattle 
are  so  much  mixed  up  and  hidden,  or  rather 
that  the  white  beast  was  not  the  other  way 
about,  for  this  would  have  secured  a  fairly 
reasonable  cattle  study.  Trim  an  inch  off  the 
top  and  make  a  long  narrow  composition  of  it. 

Retlaw  Sivad. — This  is  a  very  delightful1 
woodscape,  extremely  simple  and  yet  telling 
in  the  utmost  degree.  The  tonality  of  the 
original,  a  platinotype  print,  is  delightfully 
good,  the  darks  and  lights  being  well  balanced* 


while  some  suitable  clouds  are  introduced. 
The  thicket  is  not  a  good  one,  as  thickets  go  ; 
it  is  ordinary  and  thin,  and  would  no  doubt 
look  very  bare  under  some  lightings.  Illumi¬ 
nated  as  at  present,  and  with  its  best  bit, 
compositorially  speaking,  selected ,  it  has  turned 
out  a  very  nice  view.  The  graceful  curve  of 
the  hill  slope  on  the  left,  and  the  curve  of  the 
path  on  the  right,  with  the  sirong  upright 
lines  formed  by  the  trees  nicely  broken  by  the 
horizon,  all  this  accounts  in  a  great  measure 
for  the  success  of  the  whole  as  a  composition. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Retlaw  Sivad. 
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Seenarf. — Not  bad,  especially  when  half 
an  inch  is  trimmed  off  either  side  and  an  inch 
off  the  top.  The  lighting  is  nice  and  you  have 
■selected  a  pretty  spot.  Why  not  try  platino- 
type  for  printing  ? 

Hydrokinone. — Slightly  over-developed  and 
under-pri  nted .  Y ou  also  gave  too  long  an  expo¬ 
sure,  and  you  could  have  selected  a  less  formal 
view,  unless  you  had  some  specific  reason  for 
securing  these  especial  tombstones.  Focus  all 
right  for  this  sort  of  subject.  You  are  getting 
along  quite  nicely.  Pay  more  attention  to 
artistic  selection. 

Tiny. — The  horizon  line  is  by  no  means 
straight.  You  will  have  to  trim  to  get  any¬ 
thing  decent  from  it.  You  have  not  printed 
•deeply  enough,  and  there  are  no  clouds.  You 
should  take  more  care  in  the  matter  of 
composition 

Feather. — We  do  not  present  this  as  a 
picture  ;  simply  as  a  rather  unique  snapshot. 
Lambs  do  go  on  like  what  Mr.  Jerome  calls 
“  bally  idiots,”  and  Feather  has  been  lucky 
in  securing  one  in  the  act.  As  a  rule  hasty 
snapshots  are  not  to  be  much  praised  ;  but  in 
a  case  like  this,  where  there  must  have  been 


considerable  smartness  displayed,  we  cannot 
help  congratulating  Feather.  More  could 
be  done  in  this  line  if  only  our  readers  would 
attempt  it.  Not  only  lambs,  but  all  sorts  of 
animals  have  peculiar  little  ways  all  their 
own.  Photographs  of  them  indulging  in  these 
said  ways,  although  they  might  not  be  pictures, 
would  certainly  be  interesting  and  amusing. 

H.  T. — Too  low  down,  otherwise  it  would 
have  done  very  well  indeed,  because  the  light¬ 
ing  is  delightful  and  the  spot  extremely  pretty. 
You  should  have  made  the  figures  a  little 
larger  by  going  closer  to  them,  and  you 
should  not  have  included  so  much  tree  top. 
Printing  process  eminently  suited  to  the 
subject. 

Boz. — Nicely  lighted,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  would  look  very  well  on  a  rough-surfaced 
paper.  Glossy  POP.  does  not  half  do  it 
justice.  Trim  an  inch  off  the  top  and  use 
carbon. 

Aitch  Kay. — Too  low  down,  and  conse¬ 
quently  lacking  in  foreground  ;  otherwise  very 
nice  indeed.  Glad  to  see  you  put  in  a  very 
suitable  cloud  effect,  and  only  regret  that  you 
•did  not  pay  more  attention  to  the  securing  of 
a  substantial  foreground. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Feather. 


Mayflower. — We  decidedly  prefer  the 
print  as  indicated  by  the  red  line.  In  its 
present  state  it  is  a  bit  too  square  ;  it  suffers 
also  from  very  slight  hardness,  due  possibly  to 
the  very  slightest  underexposure.  You  selected 
a  fairly  satisfactory  position,  however  ;  but  we 
think  you  could  have  got  a  more  striking 
lighting.  If  the  sun  had  been  a  wee  bit  more 
behind  the  trees,  the  ensemble  would  have 
been  more  effective,  we  fancy.  How  do  you 
like  the  picture  when  a  good  inch  is  trimmed 
off  the  left  ?  These  wood  scenes  seem  to  lend 
themselves  to  the  long  narrow  treatment. 
You  must  print  in  some  clouds. 

Tired  Tim. — Very  charming  and  quite  cor¬ 
rectly  trimmed.  Mount  on  a  dark  mount  or 
in  a  dark  frame.  You  could  have  sacrificed 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  more  from  the  left  with 
good  effect. 

J.  Tillott. — A  very  charming  little  girl 
very  nicely  taken,  but  spoilt  by  the  nasty 
circular  vignetting  process. 

Hii9wer0  to  Gorreaponhenta. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different 
subje&s  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is 
expe<5ted  in  the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  be 
received  on  or  before  the  3rd  of  each  month,  and  the 
earlier  the  better.  The  Editor  will  answer  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters  photographic  by 
post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be  enclosed; 
but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
Editorial  Coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue,  whether  the  reply  is  required 
by  post  or  in  the  magazine. — One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address: — The  Editor  of  The  Practical  and  Junior 
Photographer ,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Garfield  wants  to  know  when  to  use  a  small  stop 
and  when  to  use  a  large  one.  Stops  are  to  produce 
sharp  definition,  and,  broadly  speaking,  the  smaller  the 
stop  the  sharper  will  the  picture  be.  For  any  kind  of 
work  therefore  where  detail  is  required  use  a  small  stop, 
but  in  the  case  of  pictorial  work,  where  breadth  is  the 
aim,  then  it  is  often  preferable  to  use  a  large  stop.  The 
question  is  a  great  one,  and  cannot  be  boiled  down  to  a 
single  paragraph.  Garfield  should  read  all  he  can  find 
on  the  subject  in  books  and  magazines. 

S.  D.  M. — The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer -was 
formerly  two  magazines — The  Practical  Photographer 
and  The  Junior  Photographer — and  to  get  all  the  back 
numbers  will  take  you  several  years  back.  If,  however, 
you  only  require  No.  1  of  Vol.  I.  of  the  combined  issues, 
that  is  still  to  be  obtained  at  the  usual  price  of  three¬ 
pence,  with  twopence  for  postage. 

Lieut.  McCulloch.  —  Thanks  for  your  long  and 
interesting  experience  with  films.  We  think,  however, 
your  experience  has  been  an  unusual  one,  because  we 
know  a  great  many  people  who  use  nothing  else  but 
films,  and  do  some  of  the  most  successful  work. 

H.  Jacob.— Thanks  for  your  long  letter  containing  a 
number  of  suggestions  relative  to  the  Salon.  We  have 
considered  all  these  very  carefully,  and  it  is  possible 
that  some  of  them  will  be  adopted,  though  there  are 
difficulties  in  the  way  which  you  would  see  as  clearly  as 
ourselves  could  we  devote  the  space  to  laying  them 
before  you. 

H.  E.  C. — If  you  copy  pictures  which  are  copyright, 
you  are  likely  to  get  into  trouble  ;  but  all  the  works  of 
the  great  masters,  and  an  immense  number  of  portraits 
of  authors,  statesmen,  etc.,  are  not  copyright,  and  you 
are  quite  at  liberty  to  make  both  copies  from  them  and 
lantern  slides  if  you  wish.  If  a  picture  is  marked 
“  copyright,”  you  certainly  should  not  put  your  camera 
before  it. 

Apnic  asks  for  instructions  how  to  mount  prints  on 
opalines.  Briefly  the  method  is  this :  Make  a  dilute 
solution  of  hot  gelatine  in  a  deep  dish  ;  place  the  print 
to  be  mounted  and  ihe  opaline  glass  in  this  dish.  Bring 
the  face  of  the  print  in  contact  with  the  glass,  and 
squeegee  down  tightly.  Remove  from  the  solution,  and 
when  cool  wipe  off  any  superfluous  gelatine  with  a 
sponge  soaked  in  warm  water.  Bromide  prints  and 
platinum  prints  can  be  mounted  as  opalines,  though 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  have  the  solution  too  hot  in 
the  former  case. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  Percy  Lund. 


HERE  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  tendency 
at  present  to 
divide  photo¬ 
graphs  into  two 
classes,  desig¬ 
nated  respec¬ 
tively  by  the 
terms  pictorial 
and  topo¬ 
graphical,  and 
correspondingly 
p  hotographers 
themselves,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  bent  of  their  work,  fall 
naturally  into  either  one  division  or  the 
other. 

The  terms  are,  as  a  general  rule, 
used  too  arbitrarily,  for,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  photograph  may  be  both  topo¬ 
graphical  and  pictorial,  and,  on  the 
other,  a  man  may  be  both  a  pictorial  and 
topographical  photographer,  by  virtue 
of  producing  photographs  of  the  two 
classes,  either  separately  or  simulta¬ 
neously. 

But  in  the  world  of  photography,  as 
in  the  larger  world,  a  man  must  be 


fitted  into  one  compartment  or  another — 
Jew  or  Gentile  ;  topographer  or  artist — 
no  intermediate  position  being  regarded 
as  possible.  So  in  this  way  a  sort  of 
sect-enmity  has  sprung  up  beween  the 
narrower  minded  men  of  both  classes. 
The  topographical  photographers  re¬ 
gard  the  sun-artists  as  misguided 
fools,  whose  pictures  are  faked  and 
falsified,  and  of  no  use  for  identification, 
since  they  bear  no  resemblance  to  the 
place.  The  sun-artist  talks  loftily  of  a 
“  mere  topographical  photograph,”  and 
the  “crude  copying  of  natural  objects.” 
And  so  we  have  yet  another  instance 
of  the  truth  of  that  old  saying  that 
“  one  half  the  world  does  not  know 
what  the  other  half’s  about.” 

For  the  topographer  blunders  in 
grossly  disregarding  the  promptings 
of  good  taste  in  art,  and  takes  no  pains 
to  select  the  best  point  of  view.  Also, 
among  other  errors,  he  produces  over- 
violent  contrasts,  disregards  aerial 
perspective,  and  is  thus  himself  an 
ignorant  falsifier.  And  the  pictorial 
photographer  has  a  pretty  conceit,  he 
overstrains  the  means  at  his  disposal, 
and  in  lofty  ambition  often  makes  such 
an  exaggerated  representation  that 
Dame  Nature  almost  blushes  to  be  so 
strangely  misunderstood. 
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The  truth  is,  that  to  be  a  good 
picture-maker,  one  must  have  no  small 
grasp  of  topography,  whilst  on  the 
other  hand,  the  more  of  the  selective 
and  manipulative  art  the  topographical 
photographer  can  bring  to  bear  on  his 
productions,  the  more  useful  and 
beautiful  they  are  likely  to  be.  As  1 
see  it,  the  greatest  benefit  that  the 
camera  has  yet  conferred,  is  to  give 
us  truthful  pictures  of  different  scenes, 
places,  buildings  or  other  objects. 
But  those  pictures  are  only  really 
truthful  according  to  the  degree  in 
which  they  show  the  beauty  of  the 
original.  And  it  often  is  no  easy  task 


graphy  can  be  put  is  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  with  fidelity  written 
descriptions  of  places  or  people  or 
objects.  For  a  picture  often  conveys 
more  to  the  mind  at  a  glance  than  the 
most  precise  and  well- worded  account. 
Moreover,  the  well-made  photograph 
is,  in  general,  preferable  to  a  sketch, 
being  capable  of  greater  accuracy, 
more  truth  in  the  relation  of  one  detail 
to  another,  and  occupying  far  less  time 
in  production.  But  it  is  quite  easy  for 
a  photograph  to  be  decidedly  inferior 
to  a  sketch  ;  unfortunately  a  large 
proportion  of  work  is  still  open  to  this 
accusation,  though  time  has  done 


to  find  beauty  in  the  sooty  and  white- 
washy,  one-plane,  acrid  productions  of 
the  narrow  topographical  school. 

I  am  a  disciple,  but  a  broad-minded 
one,  I  hope,  of  both  schools.  I  have 
turned  my  mind  and  hands  at  time  and 
time  to  both  pictorial  and  topographical 
photography.  And  just  now,  I  want 
to  take  up  a  brief  for  the  latter,  to 
specify  the  essentials  of  good  work,  and 
give  a  few  practical  hints  from  recent 
hard-earned  experience  in  the  field. 

I  have  already  said  that  one  of  the 
most  important  uses  to  which  photo- 
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wonders  in  raising  the  standard,  and 
what  would  have  passed  muster  as  a 
presentable  photograph  ten  years  ago, 
would  be  dismissed  as  the  work  of  a 
novice  to-day. 

Let  me  describe  what  I  mean  by  a 
good  topographical  photograph,  ,  and 
point  out,  at  the  same  time,  where  so 
many  fail.  To  take  the  simplest 
possible  example,  suppose  we  have  a 
seventeenth  century  cottage  to  photo¬ 
graph.  It  is  not  enough  to  plant  the 
camera  down  in  front  of  the  building 
and  make  just  such  a  crude  picture  as 
a  child  would  draw  on  a  slate,  the 
principal  lines  being  horizontal  or 
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vertical,  while  the  relation  of  the 
surrounding  trees,  garden,  or  other 
objects  to  the  cottage  itself  is  entirely 
ignored.  The  photographer  must  go 
a  good  deal  further.  There  is  at  least 
one  position  from  which  the  house 
will  look  better  than  from  others 
— whence  it  is  seen  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage  from  a  picturesque  point  of  view, 
while  no  essential  detail  of  architecture 
is  lost.  This  is  the  point  from  which 
the  cottage  must  be  photographed. 
Then,  too,  the  most  picturesque  aspect 
is  dependent  upon  a  number  of  minor 
considerations,  as  for  instance,  upon 
the  position  of  the  sun,  or  in  other 
words,  the  time  of  day,  so  that  there 
will  be  suitable  light  and  shade  upon 
the  foreground,  to  enable  the  eye  to 


can  make  a  much  more  interesting 
photograph  of  a  place  than  another, 
because  he  trains  his  artistic  judgment, 
and  brings  it  to  bear  upon  whatever 
subject  he  desires  to  picture. 

So  much  then  for  theory,  let  me 
now  carry  the  reader  a  step  further, 
and  in  presenting  a  landscape  illustra¬ 
tion  in  which  the  primary  object  was 
to  show  certain  geological  and  topo¬ 
graphical  features,  explain  how  artistic 
considerations  were  by  no  means 
thrown  to  the  winds  because  the  main 
object  was  nor  to  make  a  picture. 

The  subject  is  an  upland  valley 
(No.  i)  in  a  mountainous  district  where 
there  are  many  tarns  or  comparatively 
small  sheets  of  water  formed  by 
moraine  matter  deposited  by  old-time 


receive  an  accurate  notion  of  the  size 
of  the  cottage  by  comparison  with 
other  objects  ;  upon  the  number  of 
unbroken  straight  lines  in  the  picture, 
and  a  host  of  minor  details  that  must  be 
determined  by  an  educated  judgment. 

If  we  are  taking  a  portrait  of  a  man, 
we  ask  him  to  move  this  way  or  that 
until  we  find  that  position  in  which  he 
looks,  not  only  natural,  but  also  at  his 
best.  In  photographing  a  cottage  or 
a  landscape,  we  cannot  alter  its 
position,  but  we  can  move  about  ourselves, 
and  that  is  what  we  must  do  in  order 
to  perpetuate  rhe  best  view  we  can  of 
that  place. 

So  it  happens  that  one  photographer 
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glaciers.  The  first  essential  on  the 
part  of  the  photographer  was  to  main¬ 
tain,  as  far  as  possible,  the  natural 
vastness  of  the  scene  on  the  photo¬ 
graph.  Towards  this  intent,  a  well- 
marked  foreground  was  chosen — in 
itself  also  characteristic  of  the  rocky 
condition  of  the  valley.  This  bold 
foreground  gives  a  reality  to  the 
distance,  and  the  single  tree,  some 
little  way  off,  also  helps  the  general 
effect.  The  foreground  is  in  sharp 
focus — the  distance  is  left  lo  take  care 
of  itself,  but  a  small  stop  ensures  a 
reasonable  degree  of  sharpness  all  over 
the  picture.  In  the  middle  distance, 
the  tarn  is  seen,  with  strongly  marked 
moraines  on  the  left.  The  hut,  which 
might  easily  have  been  hidden  behind 


the  tree,  is  left  in  clear  sight,  because 
it  is  good  to  emphasize  the  solitariness 
of  the  scene,  and  to  give  a  further  clue 
to  the  vast  scale.  There  are  thus 
well-marked  planes  from  foreground  to 
background,  and  in  a  lantern  slide  the 
effect  of  distance  is  so  marked  as  to  be 
pronounced  “  stereoscopic.”  But  al¬ 
though  for  its  purpose  the  picture  is 
fairly  satisfactory,  it  might  have  been 
still  further  improved  by  the  longer 
shadows  of  evening,  instead  of  the 
direct  glare  of  a  noontide  sun. 


In  my  next  example  (No.  2),  also  a 
wide  landscape  of  the  panoramic  type, 
the  object  rvas  to  illustrate  the  alluvial 
flat  of  an  ancient  lake  long  ago  silted 
up  and  drained.  Without  something 
bold  to  relieve  the  great  and  unbroken 
area  of  foreground,  the  picture  would 
have  lost  much  interest,  and,  what  is  of 
equal  importance,  the  idea  of  space 
would  have  been  largely  dispersed. 
The  tree  and  fence  are  the  making  of 
the  picture  ;  they  frame  the  distant 
hills  appropriately  and  give  the  eye 
something  to  calculate  the  extent  of 
those  hills  by,  and  tell  it  conclusively 
that  there  are  at  least  two  or  three 
miles  between  the  pastures  and  the 
saddle-shaped  depression  far  away 
beyond. 

I  will  now  choose  an  example  of  an 
entirely  different  kind  —  where  the 
scope  in  selecting  a  view  point  is  much 
more  restricted.  Yet  in  this,  as  in 
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almost  every,  case,  it  is  possible  by  a 
careful  observation  of  minor  details  to 
obtain  a  result  in  many  respects 
superior  to  that  of  the  thoughtless 
snap-shot  man.  The  three  important 
gravestones  are  the  three  slabs,  the 
marble  cross  not  being  required.  Two 
positions  only  are,  practically  speaking, 
possible,  from  the  right  of  the  cross  or 
from  the  left.  From  the  right  the 
background  was  spoiled  by  awkwardly 
shaped  trees  and  an  ugly  house  beyond 
them.  From  the  right  (the  position 
actually  adopted)  a 
pretty  cottage  forms 
the  background,  and 
the  straight  roof  lines 
of  this  cottage  are 
nicely  broken  by  a 
fairly  graceful  tree 
whose  spreading 
branches  have  also  a 
good  effect  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  details  of 
window  and  door, 
elements  that  would 
draw  the  eye  away 
from  the  principal 
objects,  being  too 
distinctly  visible.  In 
early  morning,  pretty 
shadows  are  thrown 
upon  the  slabs  by  ad¬ 
jacent  branches,  and 
the  lettering  is  at  the  same  time  brought 
into  clear  relief.  At  no  other  time  of 
day  can  this  effect  be  secured.  Had  I 
a  photograph  of  the  same  graves  to 
show,  wherein  these  considerations  had 
been  ignored  it  would  prove  even  more 
convincing  than  words,  and  make  clear 
to  the  novice  that  good  photographs 
are  rarely  to  be  had  by  taking  things 
off-hand,  without  studying  them  from 
various  standpoints. 

The  last  example  which  I  propose 
to  use  on  this  occasion  is  one  illus¬ 
trating  the  desirability  of  suitable 
figu  res  where  the  photograph  is  of 
such  a  subject  as  a  cottage,  or  some¬ 
thing  distinctly  the  work  of  man  or 
associated  with  man.  The  first  of  the 
two  prints  (No.  4)  shows  the  cottage 
from  a  bad  point  of  view,  and  with  the 
shape  unwisely  chosen.  It  may  be 
said  in  exoneration  that  this  particular 
cottage  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
difficult  subjects  I  ever  had  to  deal 
with.  It  is  in  a  very  narrow  lane,  where 
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there  is  no  means  of  getting  further 
away  on  account  of  the  buildings  on 
the  opposite  side.  However,  the 
second  picture  (No.  5)  is,  as  I  think 
the  reader  will  readily  admit,  a  much 
more  appropriate  treatment.  The 


oblong  arrangement  is  better  adapted 
to  show  the  cottage  as  a  whole,  and 
the  introduction  of  three  little  children 
at  the  gateway  just  gives  that  touch  of 
life  to  the  scene  which  is  needed  to,  in 
a  sense,  convince  the  eye  that  the 
cottage  is  actually  inhabited,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  do  something  towards 
relieving  the  somewhat  bare  aspect  of 
the  building. 

Having  thus  dealt  with  a  few 
examples,  and  indicated  broadly  the 
main  points  to  be  considered  in  making 
the  best  of  topographical  photographs, 
or  bringing  art  to  bear  upon  topo¬ 
graphy,  I  will  now  venture  to  add  a 
few  practical  hints  about  apparatus 
and  methods  in  the  field. 

Where  one’s  apparatus  has  to  be 
carried  any  distance,  no  form  of  bag 
can  compare  with  the  rucksack.  I 
have  described  the  rucksack  on  several 
previous  occasions  here  and  elsewhere. 
It  is,  as  its  name  implies,  practically  a 
sack  which  is  swung  on  to  the  back  by 
straps  going  on  to  the  shoulders  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  arms  are  perfectly 
free,  and  however  one  may  move  about, 
the  sack  with  its  contents  remains 


fairly  rigid  in  almost  the  same  position. 
Such  a  weight  of  apparatus  as  would 
be  considered  out  of  the  question  to 
carry  in  the  hand,  or  slung  across  the 
shoulder  by  the  usual  side  strap,  can 
be  conveyed  with  comparative  comfort 
in  a  rucksack. 

The  camera  itself  should  be  as  light 
as  possible  consistent  with  strength, 
and  in  practice  I  find  that  for  a  really 
good  camera  one  must  put  up  with  a 
certain  degree  of  weight.  The  same 
applies,  of  course,  to  the  stand,  though 
recently  a  very  convenient  alpenstock 
stand  has  been  made  for  me  by  Messrs. 
Butcher  &  Sons,  and  for  mountaineering 
work  in  particular  this  is  one  of  the 
best  stands  I  have  ever  used. 

In  cycling,  I  find  the  most  expeditious 
way  of  carrying  the  camera  is  to  fasten 
a  narrow  deep  basket  on  to  the  lamp 
bracket  in  front,  making  it  firm  by 
means  of  straps  to  the  handle-bar.  In 
my  own  case  the  basket  I  had  made 
just  holds  a  half-plate  camera  and 
folding  tripod,  which  I  put  in  endways 
so  that  it  projects  above  the  top  of  the 
basket,  but  at  the  same  time  does  not 
interfere  with  the  comfort  of  the  rider. 
The  slides  I  carry  in  the  usual  flat 
cycle  bag  hanging  on  the  cross-bar 
between  the  legs.  The  advantage  of 
having  the  camera  in  a  basket  as 
described  is  that  it  can  be  taken  out 
and  set  up  pretty  quickly,  whereas  if 
strapped  on  behind  in  the  usual  way,  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  is  taken 
up  at  each  stoppage  just  for  unpacking 


and  packing.  In  a  quiet  district  where 
there  is  not  much  traffic  I  have  ridden 
for  miles  with  the  camera  and  tripod 
open  simply  laid  across  the  basket  in 
front  of  the  handle-bar,  holding  it  in 
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position  whilst  riding  with  one  finger. 
This,  of  course,  would  not  do  where 
there  were  many  vehicles  to  pass. 

For  topographical  work,  and  indeed 
for  any  kind,  the  best  lens  is  un¬ 
questionably  the  casket  of  several 
different  focal  lengths.  This  gives 
scope  in  the  direction  of  making  the 
image  large  or  small  on  the  same  plate, 
or  in  other  words  including  a  wider  or 
narrower  angle  as  circumstances  may 
render  desirable,  that  no  earnest 
photographer  can  dispense  with.  The 
rule  should  be,  however,  to  use  the 
lens  of  longest  focus  possible  for 
obtaining  what  is  required,  and  only 
resort  to  the  wide-angle  lens  where 
absolutely  necessary.  Whenever  I  can 
I  use  the  cap  in  preference  to  the  shutter, 
chiefly  because  it  enables  one  to  give  a 
longer  exposure  to  the  foreground  than 
to  the  sky,  and  so  preserve  the  clouds 
in  the  negative,  and  avoid  trouble  of 
double  printing.  This  appliesespecially 
to  mountain  work,  and  to  pictures  of 
the  panoramic  type  generally.  It  may 
also  be  well  to  issue  a  caution  in  regard 
to  the  enormous  difference  between 
lengths  of  exposure  required  in  the 
usual  type  of  woodland  or  pastoral 
scenery,  and  of  the  panoramic  kind 
taken  from  the  top  of  a  mountain  or 
eminence,  and  including  a  large  area. 

In  the  one  case  perhaps  two  or  three 
seconds  may  be  required  with  fj 32,  in 
the  latter  case  half  a  second  with  fj 64. 
is  ample. 

In  conclusion  I  may  say  that  the  best 
practice  any  photographer  can  have 
is  to  set  out  with  say  about  a  dozen 
plates,  and  tramp  for  a  whole  day  over 
hill  and  dale  endeavouring  to  take  a 
series  of  photographs  to  illustrate  the 
character  of  the  district  and  its  in¬ 
habitants,  for  to  do  such  work 
adequately,  there  will  necessarily  be  a 
great  variety  in  the  subjects,  the  ex¬ 
posures,  the  lenses  and  the  points  of 
view,  and  where  so  many  different  and 
varying  factors  come  into  a  day’s 
experience,  the  teaching  is  most  valu¬ 
able,  though  it  may  be  arrived  at  by  a 
considerable  number  of  failures. 

“  Broad  water  lilies  lay  tremulously, 

And  starry  river-buds  glimmer'd  by. 

And  around  them  the  soft  stream  did  glide 
and  dance 

With  a  motion  of  sweetsound  and  radiance. 

'  Shelley. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  OF 
BRITISH  WILD  PLANTS. 

By  j.  C.  Shenstone,  F.L.S. 

I'' HE  great  charm  of  photography 
lies  in  its  almost  universal  value 
as  an  aid  in  whatever  work  we 
may  be  engaged  in,  and  this  with  far 
less  preliminary  training  than  would 
be  required  to  accomplish  the  same 
ends  by  means  of  the  older  pictorial 
processes. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  art,  and  the  most  valuable 
to  those  wdio  seek  health  rather  than 
wealth,  is  the  photography  of  British 


wild  plants.  This  pursuit  keeps  one 
continually  in  the  open  air,  and  exer¬ 
cises  both  the  intellectual  and  artistic 
faculties  ;  it  requires  considerable  tech¬ 
nical  skill,  and  brings  one  constantly 
into  contact  with  nature,  the  study  of 
which  raises  one  above  the  worries 
and  vexations  of  modern  town  life 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  pastime. 

You  must  first  catch  your  hare  and 
then  cook  it.  You  must  first  secure 
your  British  wild  plant,  and  then 
photograph  it.  British  wild  plants 
are  plentiful  enough  everywhere. 
Within  walking  distance  of  every 
town,  there  are  probably  from  500 
to  700  wild  flowering  plants  and 

Sea  Holly  (photographed  upon  a  sheet  of  glass). 
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ferns — to  photograph  all  these  would 
require  some  years’  work,  for  it  is 
only  during  the  few  summer  months 
that  they  blossom,  and  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  go  for  them  just  at  the  time 
they  are  in  perfection,  so  quickly  do 
they  follow  one  another  when  vegeta¬ 
tion  once  commences.  When  you 
have  photographed  all  the  plants  in 
your  district,  you  can  make  journeys 
in  search  of  material  through  wider 
and  wider  fields — and  thus  add  to  your 
collection  until  you  have  secured  from 
1400  to  1800  photographs,  according 
to  which  authority  you  follow.  If  you 
commence  to  work  when  a  schoolboy, 
the  chances  are  that  you  will  not  have 
completed  your  task  when  you  have 
arrived  at  the  allotted  three  score 
years  and  ten,  therefore  it  will  be 
quite  unnecessary  to  provide  yourself 
with  any  other  hobby. 

You  may  collect  your  plants  and 
bring  them  home  to  photograph,  in 
order  to  illustrate  the  delightful  lines 
and  masses  which  nature  produces, 
and  to  illustrate  the  characters  by 
which  botanists  distinguish  between 
the  different  species ;  or  you  may  take 
your  camera  into  the  field,  and  photo¬ 
graph  your  plants  as  you  are  familiar 
with  them  in  nature,  clothing  almost 


every  inch  of  the  world  and  making  it 
beautiful. 

If  you  bring  your  plants  home  you 
must  carry  them  in  a  tin  box,  preferably 
with  a  little  damp  moss  or  absorbent 
cotton  wool,  in  order  to  keep  them 
fresh.  A  suitable  box,  commonly 
called  a  vasculum,  is  sold  for  the  use 
of  botanists. 

The  botanical  work  by  means  of 
which  your  plant  can  be  most  easily 
named  is  “  Bentham’s  British  Flora." 

To  photograph  British  wild  plants 
it  is  best  to  throw  your  plant  upon  a 
sheet  of  glass,  supported  about  eighteen 
inches,  or  rather  more,  from  a  neutral 
tinted  background  spread  out  upon  the 
floor.  The  glass  should  be  near  to  and 
a  little  below  a  window  with  a  northerly 
aspect.  The  camera  must  be  pointed 
downwards.  This  can  be  accomplished 
by  means  of  a  tilting  platform  (easily 
constructed  by  hinging  two  pieces  of 
wood  together)  fixed  to  a  tripod. 

Your  plant  must  be  allowed  to 
assume  as  natural  a  position  as 
possible,  a  little  pruning  is  sometimes 
necessary,  the  lens  should  give  as  flat 
a  field  and  have  as  large  a  covering 
power  as  possible.  Backed  isochro- 
matic  plates  are  the  best. 


To  photograph  plants  growing  in 
the  field  you  must  have  a  camera  with 
every  possible  movement.  The  tripod 


The  Elder. 


Sea  Holly  (photographed  in  situ). 
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should  be  telescopic  so  that  you  can 
lower  the  camera  almost  to  the 
ground  or  raise  it  fairly  high  up.  It 
must  be  provided  with  a  tilting  top,  so 
that  you  can  point  it  upwards  or  down¬ 
wards  to  almost  any  angle. 

The  camera  must  have  a  very  long 
bellows,  and  should  be  provided  with 
means  for  raising  and  lowering  the  lens 
to  the  greatest  extent.  I  prefer  the 
“  Sanderson  pattern”  for  this  work. 

Your  lens  should  be  one  of  the  new 
lenses,  with  a  flat  field  and  wide  aper¬ 
ture.  A  telephoto  lens  of  moderate 
power  will  be  found  of  great  service. 
Before  adding  this  to  my  kit,  I  had 
more  than  once  to  wade  above  my 
knees  in  water  to  secure  my  picture. 
Isochromatic  plates  are  usually  the 
best,  but  sometimes  better  results 
can  be  obtained  by  means  of  ordinary 
plates. 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  the 
limits  of  a  short  article,  to  give  all  the 
technical  information  possible.  The 
subject  will  not  be  less  attractive  to 
the  genuine  photographer,  because  it 
will  exercise  all  his  skill  to  get  the 
best  possible  results. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
A  DARK  =  ROOM. 

By  C.  H.  Bothamley . 

EVELOPMENT  in  a  dark-room 
is  a  familiar  topic,  but  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  room  itself 
as  regards  its  arrangements  and  appli¬ 
ances — the  things  that  have  been  tried 
and  found  wanting  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  the  things  that  expe¬ 
rience  has  shown  to  have  an  enduring 
value — is  a  less  hackneyed  subject, 
and  may  at  least  provide  a  few  useful 
suggestions.  Although  in  photography, 
as  in  everything  else,  each  of  us  has  to 
learn  by  his  own  experience,  we  may 
at  times  profit  by  the  good  or  evil  for¬ 
tune  of  others,  and  turn  to  our  own 
account  the  experience  for  which  they 
have  paid. 

The  ideal  dark-room  is  one  in  which 
work  can  be  quickly  carried  out  with 
the  maximum  convenience  and  with  a 
minimum  loss  of  time  in  making  pre¬ 
parations,  whether  the  batch  of  plates 
to  be  dealt  with  consists  of  two  or  two 


hundred.  Of  course  if  the  room  must 
also  be  used  for  other  purposes,  there 
is  always  the  trouble  of  “  getting 
ready,”  and  a  great  nuisance  it  is 
when  only  two  or  three  plates  have  to 
be  developed.  I  shall,  however,  assume 
presently  that  the  room  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  photographic  purposes, 
and  is  or  can  at  once  be  made  “safe”  as 
regards  external  light,  even  at  mid-day. 

My  first  dark-room,  like  that  of  many 
other  people,  was  just  an  ordinary  room 
with  the  usual  j  ug  and  bucket  appliances 
for  water  and  waste  ;  but  I  soon  found 
that,  where  work  has  to  be  done  under 
these  conditions,  much  time  and  trouble 
can  be  saved  by  having  a  box  divided 
into  compartments  with  wood  or  corru¬ 
gated  paper,  or  both — one  compart¬ 
ment  being  long,  for  holding  the  dishes 
standing  on  their  edges;  and  the  others 
square  or  round,  for  holding  the  bottles 
and  measuring  glasses.  Everything 
can  then  be  carried  at  once  to  the  table 
on  which  the  work  is  done,  and  can  be 
packed  away  easily  and  quickly. 

Next  followed  the  use  of  a  scullery 
adjoining  the  kitchen  ;  and  this  was  by 
no  means  to  be  despised,  although  it  did 
afford  experience  of  the 'disadvantages 
of  a  low  sink  and  the  demerits  of  sand¬ 
stone  as  a  material  for  sinks  used  for 
photographic  purposes.  If  such  a 
place,  or,  what  is  much  better,  a  china 
pantry  with  water  supply  and  sink, 
is  used,  the  divided  box  just  described 
is  convenient ;  but  it  is,  of  course,  an 
advantage  to  have  a  cupboard,  which 
may  quite  well  be  a  hanging  cupboard 
that  can  be  locked  up.  Failing  this, 
a  shelf  or  a  row  of  shelves,  such  as  are 
sold  very  cheaply  for  bookcases,  will 
answer,  but  they  should  have  some 
arrangement  for  preventing  the  im¬ 
proper  removal  or  use  of  -the  bottles. 
The  simplest  and  on  the  whole  the  best 
device  for  this  purpose  is  a  fairly  broad 
bar  of  wood  pierced  at  each  end  by  a 
small  slot,  which  fits  over  a  staple 
driven  into  the  front  edge  of  the  end  of 
the  shelves,  and  can  be  secured  by  a 
small  padlock.  One  end  of  the  bar 
may  be  cut  into  a  tenon,  which  slips 
into  a  broad  staple  fixed  vertically, 
whilst  the  other  end  has  a  slot  which 
slips  over  a  smaller  staple,  and  in  this 
way  only  one  padlock  is  required. 
Whichever  plan  is  adopted,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  observe  that  the  bar  must 
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be  fairly  broad  and  must  be  close  to 
the  bottles,  and  the  latter  must  not  be 
much  shorter  than  the  space  between 
the  shelves,  otherwise  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  remove  the  bottles  even 
when  the  bar  is  in  position. 

Third  in  order  came  a  large  room 
(forming  part  of  a  college  building) 
provided  with  a  large  sink  of  wood 
lined  with  Iq^d,  extending  at  either  end 
into  a  firm  table  of  the  same  height. 
This  room  served  to  convince  me  of 
the  great  advantages  of  a  sink  of  this 
kind,  whilst  it  also  showed  that  for 
purely  dark-room  purposes  there  is  no 
real  advantage  in  having  a  very  large 
room;  and  from  this  point  of  view  the 
much  smaller  room  that  I  new  use  is 
quite  as  convenient. 

Afterwards  I  had,  by  force  of  circum¬ 
stances,  to  use  a  small  room,  the  sink 
in  which,  though  large  and  convenient, 
was  of  glazed  earthenware,  and  it 
taught  me  a  great  deal  about  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  that  somewhat  popular 
material. 

My  present  dark-room  was  formed 
■out  of  the  scullery  of  a  medium-sized 
house  (which  serves  as  my  office), 
whilst  the  kitchen,  which  adjoins  it, 
has  been  turned  into  a  laboratory. 
This  scullery  is  not  large,  and  measures 
■only  gft.  6in.  by  7ft.,  but  it  is  quite 
large  enough,  and  indeed  the  actual 
working  space,  inclusive  of  that  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  door,  is  only  7ft.  by 
jft.  bin.,  the  remainder  of  the  floor 
space  being  kept  free  so  as  to  be 
available  for  special  work. 

It  may  be  of  interest  if  I  say  that  in 
my  opinion  a  floor  space  8ft.  by  6ft.  is 
sufficient  to  provide  a  convenient  dark¬ 
room  for  one  worker,  assuming  that  it 
is  fairly  lofty  and  that  proper  means 
are  adopted  to  secure  efficient  ventila¬ 
tion.  Of  course,  such  a  room  will  not 
provide  convenient  space  for  making 
enlargements  by  either  daylight  or 
artificial  light. 

I  find  it  decidedly  the  best  plan  on 
the  whole  to  keep  the  window  of  the 
■dark-room  blocked  up,  using  for  this 
purpose  a  wooden  frame  covered  with 
two  thicknesses  of  American  cloth  with 
thick  brown  paper  between.  This 
frame  is  kept  in  position  by  turn- 
fbuttons,  and  a  lining  of  felt  to  the 
woodwork  of  the  frame  secures  a  light¬ 
tight  joint  against  the  woodwork  of  the 


window.  When  white  light  is  wanted 
inside  the  room,  it  is  easily  obtained 
from  the  gas  bracket,  and  in  any  room 
not  provided  with  gas  an  ordinary  lamp 
would  obviously  do  what  was  necessary. 

In  arranging  the  room  I  had  not 
quite  a  free  hand  with  respect  to  the 
position  of  the  water  supply  and  sink, 
and  this  affected  some  details  to  which 
reference  will  be  made  later.  The 
working  end  of  the  room  is  shown  in 
plan  in  Fig.  1. 

The  Sink  is  of  wood  lined  with  lead. 
The  best  wood  for  this  purpose  is 
probably  elm,  but  sound  deal  answers 
quite  well.  What  is  known  as  “4-lb.” 
lead  is  thick  enough  for  the  lining, 
though  the  plumber,  for  reasons  of  his 
own,  will  probably  advise  you  to  have 
“6-lb.”  lead.  It  is  important  that  the 


lead  should  be  thoroughly  well  beaten 
down  so  that  it  fits  properly  into  the 
edges  and  angles  of  the  sink,  and  it 
should  be  turned  over  the  top  edge  of 
the  wood  framing  and  fastened  down 
with  coppev  nails.  Such  sinks  can  be 
bought  ready  made  in  various  sizes  and 
at  moderate  prices.  Mine  is  30  inches 
long  by  20  inches  broad  and  5  inches 
deep,  and  admits  of  two  whole  plates 
being  developed  at  once,  whilst  of 
course  it  can  be  used  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  enlargements  of  considerable 
size.  The  waste  pipe,  properly  trapped, 
is  in  one  of  the  back  corners,  and  the 
water  tap  projects  over  the  sink  about 
six  inches  from  the  back  and  midway 
between  the  ends.  Two  water  taps 
are  a  distinct  convenience,  and  may  be 
carried  on  a  T- piece  with  9  or  even 
12  inches  between  them. 
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On  the  mouth  of  the  tap  is  a  piece 
of  indiarubber  tubing  about  3  inches 
long,  which  not  only  helps  to  prevent 
splashing,  but  also  reduces  risk  of 
damage  from  bringing  a  negative  into 
contact  with  the  end  of  the  tap  during 
rinsing  operations.  Further,  a  piece 
of  glass  tube  (with  the  edges  of  the 
ends  rounded  off  by  holding  them  for 
a  time  in  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner 
or  a  spirit  lamp)  can  be  inserted  in  the 
indiarubber  tube  when  it  is  desired  to 
lead  the  water  into  a  dish  or  other 
vessels  standing  on  the  bottom  of  the 
sink.  The  lower  end  of  the  glass  tube 
has  a  short  piece  of  indiarubber  tube 
slipped  over  it  also. 

Resting  on  the  top  of  the  sink  and 
of  the  same  length  is  a  wooden  grating 
eight  inches  broad,  formed  of  rods  of 
wood  half  an  inch  square  in  section, 
halved  into  cross  pieces  of  similar  wood 
and  fastened  together  with  copper 
nails.  Cross  pieces  close  to  the  ends 
prevent  the  grating  from  slipping,  and 
so  falling  into  the  sink  at  one  end. 
The  grating  is  made  of  deal  and  has 
lasted  for  years,  though  teak  would 
perhaps  be  better.  It  supports  dishes, 
etc.,  during  development,  whilst  readily 
allowing  any  spilled  liquid  to  fall  into 
the  sink.  The  height  of  the  sink  has 
considerable  influence  on  the  comfort 
of  working,  and,  assuming  that  most 
of  the  work  will  be  done  standing,  the 
proper  height  is  found  in  the  following 
way  : — Ascertain  the  height  of  your 
elbow  when  you  are  standing,  and 
make  the  top  edge  of  the  sink  three 
inches  lower  than  that. 

The  great  advantage  of  a  wood  sink 
lined  with  lead  is  that  it  so  much 
reduces  the  risk  of  breaking  negatives, 
etc.,  that  are  allowed  to  drop — and  we 
are  all  butter-fingered  at  one  time  or 
another.  A  negative  dropped  from 
even  a  small  height  into  an  earthen¬ 
ware  sink  will  most  probably  break, 
whilst  with  a  lead-lined  sink  it  is  just 
as  likely  to  escape  fracture.  Some 
people  object  that  a  lead  sink  is  un¬ 
sightly,  as  if  that  mattered  much  in  a 
dark- room ;  but,  even  admitting  that 
it  is,  it  is  pleasanter  to  look  at  than  a 
good  negative  in  a  score  of  pieces. 

On  the  left  towards  the  back  a  small 
bracket  shelf  carries  a  lamp  of  the  kind 
that  I  generally  use — a  paraffin  lamp 
rvith  a  deep  amber  reservoir,  round 


wick,  ruby  chimney,  and  a  metal  top. 
Gas  has  its  advantages,  but  I  should  not 
care  to  use  a  gas  lamp  unless  it  could  be 
connected  directly  with  a  ventilator. 

The  ruby  chimneys  in  the  market 
vary  considerably  in  their  depth  of 
tint  and  should  be  selected  with  care. 
A  piece  of  orange  paper  fastened  to 
the  wall  behind  the  lamp  helps  to 
increase  the  effective  illumination  by 
reflecting  rays  of  the  right  kind.  The 
same  lamp  is  also  provided  with  orange 
chimneys  for  use  when  making  bromide 
prints  or  lantern  slides. 

Behind  and  above  the  sink  are 
shelves  carrying  the  developing  solu¬ 
tions  most  commonly  used,  the  glass 
measures,  etc.,  and  above  these  are 
wider  shelves  serving  for  general 
storage. 

To  the  left  of  the  sink,  across  the 
end  of  the  room,  is  a  table  3  feet  high 
and  11  inches  broad,  fitted  below  with 
three  shelves  for  holding  dishes.  The 
lowest  shelf  is  18  inches  from  the  floor, 
and  the  space  underneath  is  used  for 
storing  the  stock  solutions  of  hypo, 
alum,  etc.,  which  are  kept  in  “Win¬ 
chester  quarts.”  On  this  table  are 
placed  the  two  dishes  of  hypo  solution 
used  for  fixing,  and  on  the  rare  occa¬ 
sions  when  alum  has  to  be  used  the 
dish  containing  it  finds  accommodation 
on  the  same  table. 

Parallel  with  the  sink,  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  room,  is  a  row  of 
shelves  1 1  inches  broad  which  serve 
a  variety  of  purposes.  The  top  shelf, 
which  is  5  feet  high,  carries  the  stock 
solutions  of  developers  and  other  sub¬ 
stances,  such  as  reducers  and  intensi- 
fiers,  which  are  only  occasionally  used. 
The  next  shelf  holds  the  boxes  of 
exposed  plates  waiting  to  be  developed,, 
and  the  shelf  below  that,  with  an 
interval  of  only  4  inches,  is  kept  free 
from  permanent  incumbrances,  and 
serves  to  accommodate  dishes  con¬ 
taining  plates  that  require  prolonged 
development,  and  need  to  be  protected 
as  far  as  possible  from  light. 

Below,  with  a  space  of  16  inches,  is 
a  shelf  which  carries,  when  it  is  not  in 
the  sink,  the  zinc  tank  in  which  plates, 
are  washed,  the  remainder  of  the  space 
being  used  as  a  draining  table  for  clean 
measuring  glasses,  etc.  The  lower 
shelves  hold  the  porcelain  dishes  which 
are  used  for  prints. 
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At  the  end  of  this  set  of  shelves 
there  are  several  hooks  for  towels  and 
dusters,  whilst  below,  standing  on  the 
floor,  is  a  box  for  waste  paper,  etc. 

The  distance  from  the  front  of  the 
sink  to  this  row  of  shelves  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  is  only  3  feet,  and  it  might  at 
first  sight  seem  that  this  would  not  be 
sufficient,  but  in  reality  it  gives  ample 
room  for  an^pne  who  does  not  spread- 
eagle  his  elbows  ;  and  no  matter  how 
wide  the  room  might  be,  I  should  not 
make  this  space  more  than  4  feet, 
because  it  really  is  a  very  great  con¬ 
venience  to  be  able  to  keep  solutions, 
etc.,  that  are  not  often  wanted, away  from 
the  sink  and  the  working  shelves,  and 
yet  be  able  to  get  at  them  at.  once  by 
merely  turning  round,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  advantage  of  having  convenient 
shelves  for  the  boxes  of  plates,  etc., 
within  equally  easy  reach. 

All  sets  of  shelves  that  stand  on  the 
floor  should  have  a  plinth — that  is  to 
say,  the  bottom  shelf  should  be  from 
4  to  6  inches  above  the  floor,  the  open 
front  below  it  being  properly  closed  up 
by  a  board.  In  this  way  the  bottles 
on  the  lowest  shelf  are  not  liable  to  be 
damaged  whilst  the  floor  is  being 
swept,  and  the  plinth  prevents  dirt, 
etc.,  from  being  swept  into  the  space 
between  the  lowest  shelf  and  the  floor. 

These  arrangements  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  in  detail,  not  because  they  are 
ideal,  but  because  they  actually  exist 
and  are  found  to  be  on  the  whole  very 
convenient.  They  also  seem  to  be  the 
best  that  the  available  room  will  allow 
of,  and  they  may  fit  the  circumstances 
of  some  other  workers.  At  the  same 
time  there  are  defects,  arising  from  the 
fact  that  the  positions  of  the  door  and 
of  the  water  supply  and  waste  limit 
the  length  of  wall  space  available. 
The  distance  between  the  fixing  baths 
and  the  sink  is  too  great,  and  their 
relative  positions  involve  a  risk  of  some 
fixing  solution  dropping  on  the  floor, 
though  this  is  minimized  by  the  method 
adopted.  It  would  also  be  more  con¬ 
venient  if  the  washing  tank  could 
always  stand  in,  or  be  much  closer  to, 
the  sink.  Further,  because  there  is 
no  available  space  at  either  end  of  the 
sink,  the  shelves  carrying  the  working 
bottles,  measures,  etc.,  have  to  be  over 
the  sink  at  the  back,  and  hence  there 
is  the  possibility  of  bottles  or  measures 


being  dropped  into  the  sink  or  into 
the  dishes,  especially  if  one’s  fingers 
happen  to  be  wetted  with  soda  solution. 

It  would  be  better  if  there  could  be 
at  each  end  of  the  sink,  and  level  with 
its  upper  edge,  an  extension  in  the  form 
of  a  table  of  the  same  breadth  as  the 
sink  from  back  to  front.  Two  feet  at 
each  end  is  quite  sufficient  unless  plates 
larger  than  whole  plates  are  habitually 
used,  and  with  smaller  plates  18  inches 
at  each  end  would  do.  The  shelves 
for  the  working  bottles  and  measures 
would  then  be  at  the  back  of  one  of 
these  tables,  whilst  the  fixing  baths 
would  stand  on  the  other.  The  wash¬ 
ing  tank  would  also  stand  on  one  of  the 
tables  behind  the  fixing  baths  ;  or  if 
the  sink  were  somewhat  larger  than 
specified  above,  the  tank  might  stand 


permanently  in  one  corner  of  the  sink. 
The  precise  arrangements  with  regard 
to  details  like  these  will,  of  course,  be 
determined  by  personal  preferences. 
The  table  on  which  the  fixing  baths 
stand  must  of  course  be  level,  but  the 
other  table  should  slope  slightly  towards 
the  sink,  and  should  have  a  narrow 
fillet  along  its  front  edge,  so  that  it 
may  serve  as  a  draining  table  for 
measures,  etc.,  after  they  have  been 
washed.  A  plan  of  a  dark-room  ar¬ 
ranged  in  this  way  is  shown  in  fig.  2. 

Just  as  experience  has  led  to  the  use 
of  wood  sinks  lined  with  lead  in  order 
to  reduce  risk  of  breakages,  so  it  has 
also  led  to  the  discarding  of  porcelain 
dishes  for  any  operations  with  glass 
plates,  and  the  exclusive  use  of  dishes 
of  ebonite,  celluloid,  papier-mache,  or 
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“  composition.  The  last  to  go  were 
the  porcelain  dishes  for  the  fixing 
baths,  but  these  in  the  end  gave  way 
to  deep  composition  dishes.  Since 
these  dishes  are  black  and  are  some 
little  distance  from  the  light,  they  are 
not  very  easy  to  see,  but  this  difficulty 
has  been  got  over  by  running  a  band 
of  white  enamel  paint  along  the  top  of 
the  edges  of  the  dishes  inside,  and  the 
lower  edge  of  this  white  band  also  indi¬ 
cates  the  depth  to  which  the  dishes 
should  be  filled  with  the  fixing  solution. 

When  intensifying  or  reducing,  it  is 
often  a  distinct  advantage  to  have  a 
white  dish,  and  hence  it  might  be 
thought  that  the  use  of  porcelain  dishes 
for  this  purpose  is  unavoidable,  but 
white  celluloid  or  xylonite  dishes  can 
now  be  obtained. 

Another  change  on  the  same  general 
principle  has  been  the  gradual  elimina¬ 
tion  of  glass  stoppers,  which  are  easily 
dropped  from  wet  fingers  (sometimes 
into  a  dish  containing  a  negative!),  and 
the  substitution  for  them  of  indiarubber 
corks  or  ordinary  corks.  As  a  rule  the 
cost  of  an  unstoppered  bottle  plus  an 
indiarubber  cork  is  not  more  than  that 
of  a  good  stoppered  bottle,  whilst  the 
cork  is  not  only  less  liable  to  do 
damage  if  dropped,  but  also  will  not 
become  fixed  like  a  glass  stopper  w'hen 
used  for  solutions  such  as  sodium 
carbonate  or  potassium  carbonate. 

A  point  of  considerable  importance  is 
that  washing  tanks,  washing  racks,  and 
other  metal  appliances  of  the  same  class 
should  be  made  of  sheet-zinc,  and  not 
on  any  account  of  tinplate  or  of  gal¬ 
vanized  iron.  They  may  be  coated 
with  Brunswick  black  or  with  cycle 
enamel,  but  will  last  a  very  long  time 
without  any  such  protection. 

Amongst  the  most  useful  things  to 
have  at  hand  in  a  dark-room  (apart  of 
course  from  dishes,  measures,  and 
bottles)  are  a  large  sponge  of  cheap 
quality  for  mopping  up  spilled  liquids, 
in  place  of  the  usual  but  much  less 
efficient  cloth  ;  a  small  sponge  for 
cleaning  dishes,  removing  backing 
from  plates,  and  the  like  ;  and  a  brush 
of  the  kind  known  to  painters  as  a 
“  sash  tool,”  medium  size,  with  the 
bristles  fastened  in  with  string,  and 
not  on  any  account  with  wire  or  metal. 
The  brush  is  useful  for  cleaning  dishes, 
measures  and  the  like,  and  it  is  best 


kept  in  the  sink,  so  that  it  is  always 
wet  and  not  alternately  wet  arid  dry. 

Hot  water  is  often  necessary,  and  it 
is  advisable  that  the  dark-room  should 
be  independent  in  this  respect  of  the 
general  household.  A  “  Beatrice  ”  or 
“Princess”  paraffin  stove,  or  a  gas- 
burner  of  the  familiar  type,  will  supply 
the  necessary  heat,  and  an  enamelled 
kettle  will  be  found  to  last  very  much 
longer  than  the  ordinary  tin  kettles, 
which  soon  become  useless  from  rust. 

Some  provision  for  artificial  white 
light  is  necessary,  and  if  gas  is  avail¬ 
able  nothing  is  better  than  one  of  the 
“matchless”  or  bye-pass  burners;  but 
if  there  is  no  gas,  a  paraffin  lamp  with 
a  round  wick'and  a  colourless  chimney 
will  be  necessary.  The  best  form  is 
one  that  will  either  stand  on  a  table  or 
hang  against  the  wall  as  may  be 
required,  and  it  is  convenient  if  it  is 
of  the  same  size  as  the  ruby  lamp,  so 
that,  if  desired,  the  orange  chimney 
can  be  used  instead  of  the  plain  glass. 

If  it  should  be  necessary  to  protect 
the  wall  at  the  back  of  the  sink  or 
elsewhere  from  splashes  of  water  and 
other  liquids,  this  can  easily  be  done 
by  tacking  up  a  sheet  of  thick  Willesden 
paper  or  thin  Willesden  card. 


PLAIN  PAPER. 

By  Charles  E.  Fainnan. 

"'HE  use  of  plain  paper  in  photo¬ 
graphic  printing  began  at  a 
very  early  period  of  the  history 
of  photography.  Fashions  in  printing 
methods  have  experienced  many 
changes  since  its  first  use.  We  have 
had  papers  rvith  glossy  surfaces,  papers 
of  different  tones  and  colours ;  the  use 
of  plain  paper  has  for  many  years  been 
practically  abandoned,  and  yet  among 
the  silver  printing  papers  there  are 
none  presenting  so  many  good  features 
to  the  careful  and  painstaking  worker 
as  plain  paper. 

This  paper  presents  the  advantage 
of  being  adapted  to  the  individual  taste 
in  the  selection  of  a  comparatively 
smooth  or  a  rough-surface  paper.  It 
can  be  adapted  to  thin  or  dense  nega¬ 
tives  ;  it  can  be  varied  in  tone  from  a 
black  and  white,  through  all  the  various 
shades  of  browns,  purples  or  greys ;  it 
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will  lie  perfectly  flat  when  finished ; 
it  is  as  permanent  as  the  paper  used  in 
its  production  will  permit ;  it  can  be 
bound  in  a  book  as  easily  as  the  other 
pages  of  the  book  ;  if  heavy  paper  is 
used  with  a  wide  margin,  the  print  can 
be  plate-sunk,  and  it  is  inexpensive  at 
first  cost  and  manipulation. 

I  have  said  that  plain  paper  is  closely 
related  to  th§,  early  history  of  photo¬ 
graphy.  Without  delving  too  deep 
into  the  historical  side  of  the  question, 
it  can  be  concisely  stated  that  some¬ 
time  during  the  period  between  1835 
and  1839  (the  exact  date  seems  not 
clearly  established)  Fox  Talbot  dis¬ 
covered  that  by  coating  a  paper  with 
common  salt  and  then  brushing  the 
salted  paper  over  with  a  solution  of 
silver  nitrate,  he  secured  a  printing 
paper  with  one  hundred  times  the 
rapidity  of  papers  prepared  with 
nitrate  of  silver  alone.  This  solution 
was  so  adjusted  that  the  nitrate  was 
slightly  in  excess  of  the  chloride,  and 
upon  this  principle  of  the  excess  of  the 
nitrate  it  seems  all  plain  papers  are 
now  prepared. 

Chemical  Reaction.— While  it  is 
inexpedient  for  the  limit  of  this  article 
to  follow  each  step  of  the  process  with 
the  chemical  reaction,  it  may  be 
proper  to  note  at  this  point  that  the 
nitrate  of  silver  and  chloride  of  sodium 
produce  chloride  of  silver  and  nitrate  of 
sodium,  and  that  in  the  subsequent 
steps  of  the  work  the  nitrate  of  sodium 
seems  to  be  lost  and  of  no  further 
utility. 

Apparatus.  —  To  the  economical 
worker  the  use  of  plain  paper  offers 
the  attraction  of  a  moderate  outlay. 
If  the  paper  is  to  be  handled  in  full- 
size  sheets  a  hard  rubber  tray  of  suit¬ 
able  size  for  silvering  should  be  used. 
The  salting  may  be  done  in  a  wooden 
box  lined  with  oilcloth  or  rubber.  The 
toning  can  be  performed  in  an  agate¬ 
ware  tray,  such  as  can  be  purchased 
at  the  hardware  stores.  In  addition  to 
these  articles  a  box  for  fuming,  some 
clips  to  hang  the  paper  up  while  drying 
seem  to  be  all  that  will  be  required, 
while  if  the  paper  is  handled  in  small 
sheets  and  sensitized  by  brushing, 
instead  of  floating,  most  photographers 
are  already  in  a  position  to  adopt  this 
printing  method  without  other  appa¬ 
ratus  than  they  already  possess. 


Paper  Used.  —  As  before  stated, 
this  printing  method  gives  each  indi¬ 
vidual  the  choice  of  the  kind  of  paper 
required  for  his  or  her  individual  taste. 
For  book  illustrations  the  commercially 
prepared  photographic  papers  are  prob¬ 
ably  the  best.  For  broad  effects  in 
printing  the  operator  can  choose  from 
the  various  drawing  papers,  such  as 
Whatman  and  Michallet.  Any  good 
linen  ledger  paper  can  also  be  utilized. 
One  thing  should  be  remembered :  pure 
papers  are  necessary  for  the  per¬ 
manency  of  the  print,  and  papers 
which  contain  hyposulphite  of  soda 
(and  many  papers  are  found  with  a 
trace  of  this  salt)  are  not  suitable  if 
permanent  prints  are  desired,  and  it 
should  also  be  remembered  that  the 
papers  used  should  have  sufficient 
strength,  so  that  they  will  not  become 
“pulpy”  during  the  thorough  washing 
which  is  required  to  eliminate  the  hypo' 
used  in  the  fixing  of  the  print. 

Sizing  the  Paper.  —  While  all 
papers  need  a  preliminary  treatment 
in  a  “salting”  solution  before  sensi¬ 
tizing,  it  is  not  necessary  that  all 
papers  used  should  be  sized.  Papers 
commercially  prepared  for  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes  and  the  linen  ledger 
papers  may  be  used  without  sizing, 
while  the  drawing  papers  should  all  be 
sized  before  being  salted,  and  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  coarser  the 
texture  of  the  paper  the  more  im¬ 
portant  it  is  that  it  should  be  well 
sized. 

A  2  per  cent,  solution  of  gelatine  is 
as  good  a  “size”  as  the  practical 
worker  can  desire,  and  where  heavy 
absorbent  drawing  papers  are  used  for 
large  prints  the  sheets  may  be  “sized” 
twice  with  advantage.  Sizing  is  done 
by  immersing  the  sheets  in  sufficient 
solution  to  well  cover  them  for  three 
or  four  minutes,  or  the  sheets  may  be 
coated  by  spreading  over  the  surface  a 
pool  of  “size”  and  rubbing  it  well  into 
the  paper  with  a  Blanchard  brush  or 
tuft  of  clean  cotton. 

Salting  the  Paper. — Some  papers 
require  no  sizing,  and  these,  of  course, 
require  one  less  operation.  Salting  is 
performed  by  immersing  the  paper  in 
a  tray  containing  a  solution  prepared 
as  follows  :  chloride  of  ammonium 
130  grains,  sodium  carbonate  3  grains, 
water  16  ounces.  The  paper  should 
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remain  in  this  bath  for  about  three 
minutes  and  then  be  hung  to  dry  in  a 
room  free  from  dust. 

Combined  Sizing  and  Salting 
Baths. — Some  prefer  to  accomplish 
the  sizing  and  the  salting  in  one 
operation,  and  for  their  use  the  follow¬ 
ing  formulae  are  given  :  water  16 
ounces,  gelatine  16  to  So  grains 
(depending  on  the  texture  of  the 
paper),  chloride  of  sodium  30  grains, 
also  water  16  ounces,  arrowroot  90 
grains,  chloride  of  sodium  30  grains, 
water  16  ounces,  common  starch  90 
grains.  For  weak  negatives  use  60 
grains  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  place 
of  the  30  grains  given  in  the  above 
formulae,  while  for  dense  negatives 
less  than  30  grains  of  chloride  of 
sodium  can  be  used  to  advantage. 

Sensitizing  the  Paper.  —  The 
paper  having  been  sized  and  salted 
and  thoroughly  dried  is  now  ready  for 
sensitizing.  For  those  who  use  large 
quantities  of  paper  the  most  convenient 
method  of  sensitizing  is  by  floating  the 
paper  on  the  sensitizing  bath  ;  for  this 
purpose  a  glass  or  hard  rubber  tray 
should  be  used,  and  sufficient  solution 
used  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  tray 
fully  an  inch  in  depth.  Floating  is 
accomplished  by  taking  a  sheet  ot  the 
paper  by  the  diagonal  corners  and 
bending  the  sheet  so  that  its  centre 
will  touch  the  solution  first,  and 
lowering  the  sheet  carefully  by  the 
corners  so  that  it  will  lie  perfectly  flat 
on  the  solution  without  wetting  the 
back  of  the  paper  ;  the  sheet  should 
then  be  raised  gently,  one  end  at  a 
time,  and  the  bubbles  broken  by 
touching  them  lightly  with  a  glass 
rod.  Sensitize  for  three  minutes  and 
then  draw  the  sheet  from  the  tray  over 
the  glass  rod  to  remove  the  surplus 
solution,  and  then  hang  up  by  clips  to 
dry  in  a  room  where  some  slight  heat 
has  been  used  to  take  up  possible 
moisture. 

Sensitizing  and  drying  should  be 
•done  in  a  room  lighted  by  gas  or 
artificial  light,  or  in  a  room  where 
the  daylight  is  screened  by  a  yellow 
curtain.  The  room  should  be  free 
from  dust  and  the  sensitized  sheets 
should  not  be  permitted  to  touch  while 
•drying. 

For  those  who  use  paper  in  small 
•quantities  sensitizing  by  floating  will 


be  objectionable  on  account  of  the 
quantity  of  solution  necessary.  It  is 
possible  to  sensitize  paper  in  small 
quantities  by  brushing  the  solution 
over  the  paper  with  a  camel-hair 
brush  set  in  pitch,  or  rubber  bound. 
The  brush  will  have  to  be  carefully 
washed  after  use  or  it  will  rapidly 
spoil  and  become  unfit  for  use.  The 
paper  should  be  brushed  lengthwise 
and  across  so  that  all  portions  will 
be  evenly  coated.  Paper  should  be 
fastened  to  a  flat  board  with  drawing- 
pins,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  hold 
the  brush  in  a  vertical  position  to  facili¬ 
tate  even  coating.  Some  recommend 
a  brush  made  by  using  a  strip  of  glass 
of  suitable  length,  from  three  to  six-" 
inches  in  width  and  covering  the  end 
of  the  glass  with  a  double  thickness 
of  canton  flannel  secured  in  place  by 
rubber  bands.  The  solution  in  this 
instance  is  poured  in  a  small  pool  at 
one  end  of  the  paper,  and  is  then 
guided  over  the  paper  by  means  of 
the  brush.  It  is  well  to  draw  a  light 
pencil  mark  over  the  back  of  the  paper 
before  sensitizing  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  coated  side  after  the  paper  is 
dried. 

Sensitizing  Solutions. — In  com¬ 
piling  these  formulae  we  cannot  fail  to 
notice  the  wide  divergence  of  opinion 
as  to  the  number  of  grains  of  silver 
needed  to  each  ounce  of  sensitizer. 
Among  amateurs  the  tendency  is  to 
use  a  solution  containing  from  fifty  to 
sixty  grains  to  the  ounce,  while  among 
professionals  a  tendency  to  use  a 
weaker  solution  prevails.  When  the 
paper  is  to  be  sensitized  by  brushing, 
the  following  formula  is  recommended  : 
dissolve  60  grains  of  silver  in  i-ounce 
of  distilled  water,  then  add  stronger 
spirits  of  ammonia  drop  by  drop, 
stirring  carefully  with  a  glass  rod  until 
the  dark  precipitate  is  redissolved,  then 
add  water  to  make  one  ounce.  Another 
method  of  preparing  the  sensitizing 
solution  is  to  proceed  as  in  the  formula 
given  above  until  the  precipitate  has 
been  redissolved,  then  divide  the  solu¬ 
tion  into  two  parts.  In  one  part  drop 
nitric  acid  drop  by  drop  until  blue 
litmus  paper  is  changed  to  red,  then 
add  the  other  part  of  the  solution,  and, 
finally,  water  to  make  one  ounce.  If 
the  solution  is  not  clear  it  should  be 
filtered  before  using. 
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In  the  United  States  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey  plain  paper  is  used  extensively  in 
printing  from  the  wet-plate  negatives 
of  the  field  maps  of  the  topographers. 
Rives  paper  is  used  without  sizing  and 
is  salted  with  a  bath  containing  six 
grains  of  chloride  of  ammonium  to  an 
ounce  of  water.  The  paper  is  sensi¬ 
tized  by  floating  on  a  bath  containing 
30  grains  of  silver  to  the  ounce.  This 
bath  is  used  over  and  over,  and  is  kept 
in  working  order  by  the  addition  of 
water  and  nitrate  of  silver  until  the 
test  by  hydrometer  shows  30  grains  to 
the  ounce.  The  prints  are  toned  in  a 
gold  and  soda  bath  containing  one 
grain  of  gold  to  16  ounces  of  water. 
Toning  is  completed  in  three  or  four 
minutes,  and  good  black  and  white  is 
obtained  by  this  process.  Another 
method  of  preparing  a  sensitizing  solu¬ 
tion  is  to  take  nitrate  of  silver  50  grains, 
nitrate  of  ammonia  30  grains,  stronger 
spirits  of  ammonia  three  minims,  and 
water  one  ounce.  Prepare  the  bath  in 
quantity  sufficient  for  floating  the  paper 
and  pour  into  a  bottle  ;  mark  the  height 
of  the  solution  on  the  bottle.  After 
using  the  solution  pour  it  back  into 
the  bottle  and  fill  to  the  mark  by  add¬ 
ing  for  each  ounce  of  water  nitrate  of 
silver  50  grains,  nitrate  of  ammonium 
30  grains,  stronger  spirit  of  ammonia 
three  minims.  The  first  condition  of 
the  bath  can  be  maintained  by  renew¬ 
ing  to  the  hydrometer  test. 

Fuming. — The  paper,  having  been 
sensitized  and  dried,  should  then  be 
fumed  for  about  ten  minutes  in  a  tight 
box  which  is  tall  enough  to  hang  up 
the  paper  by  clips  attached  to  wires 
running  across  the  upper  part  of  the 
box,  leaving  a  space  of  eight  or  ten 
inches  between  the  lower  edges  of  the 
paper  and  the  bottom  of  the  box. 
Place  a  saucer  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  stronger  spirits  of  am¬ 
monia  in  the  bottom  of  the  box,  close 
the  door  of  the  box  and  fume  for  ten 
minutes.  There  is  a  wide  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  fuming, 
and  the  burden  of  opinion  seems  to 
indicate  that  fumed  paper  prints  more 
rapidly  than  the  unfumed.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain,  however,  that  very  good  prints 
may  be  obtained  upon  unfumed  paper, 
and  when  only  small  quantities  are 
used  the  fuming  may  safely  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with. 


Printing. — But  little  need  be'  said 
upon  the  subject  of  printing,  except 
that  weak  negatives  should  be  printed 
in  a  weak  light,  while  strong  negatives 
can  be  printed  in  sunlight.  The  print¬ 
ing  should  be  carried  two  or  three 
shades  deeper  than  the  same  negative 
would  require  if  printed  in  albumen 
paper.  The  prints  should  be  kept  in 
a  dark  place  from  the  time  they  leave 
the  printing-frame  until  they  are  toned, 
and  the  toning  should  be  done  on  the 
day  of  printing.  It  is  equally  important 
that  the  paper  should  be  used  as  soon 
as  it  has  been  sensitized  and  fumed, 
and  printing  should  not  be  delayed 
over  twenty-four  hours  after  the  paper 
is  sensitized.  Some  recommend  stor¬ 
ing  the  paper  after  sensitizing,  and 
placing  between  sheets  of  soda  blotting- 
paper,  which  is  prepared  by  soaking 
chemically  pure  blotting-paper  in  a 
solution  containing  one  ounce  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  soda  to  twenty  ounces  of 
water.  The  blotters  are  then  dried 
and  are  ready  for  use.  It  is  claimed 
that  paper  can  be  preserved  in  this 
manner  from  one  to  two  weeks,  but  as 
no  one  has  claimed  that  papers  improve 
with  age,  the  safer  plan  is  to  use  the 
paper  as  soon  as  prepared. 

Toning. — Before  placing  the  prints 
in  the  toning  bath  they  should  be 
washed  in  several  changes  of  water 
until  the  slight  milky  appearance 
shown  in  the  first  washing  water 
entirely  disappears  ;  the  prints  are 
then  transferred  to  the  toning  bath 
and  toned  until  the  desired  tone  has 
been  reached,  remembering  that  the 
prints  will  dry  out  slightly  deeper  than 
they  appear  in  the  toning  bath.  The 
prints  are  then  transferred  to  the  fixing 
bath,  where  they  should  remain  for  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  transferred 
to  running  water,  then  placed  upon 
sheets  of  blotting-paper  and  dried 
under  pressure.  It  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  while  the  prints  are  in  the 
preliminary  washing  waters  and  while 
in  the  toning  and  fixing  baths  they 
should  be  kept  moving,  the  position  of 
the  prints  being  changed  one  by  one,  so 
that  the  prints  will  not  be  washed,  toned, 
or  fixed  unevenly.  The  changing  in 
the  toning  bath  should  be  done  quite 
rapidly,  and  the  prints  carefully 
watched,  or  over-toning  may  result ; 
care  must  also  be  observed  in  the 
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fixing  bath,  as  prints  which  are 
allowed  to  settle  together  will  fix  un¬ 
evenly  and  afterward  become  spotted 
and  spoiled. 

Toning  Baths. — As  a  general  prin¬ 
ciple  it  may  be  stated  that  less  gold  is 
required  in  toning  plain  paper  than  is 
needed  for  albumen  papers,  and  it  may 
also  be  stated  that  the  toning  of  plain 
paper  occupies  less  time.  For  those 
who  make  but  few  prints  the  use  of  a 
bath  that  can  be  prepared  readily  is 
recommended,  and  the  bath  should  be 
discarded  after  the  toning  is  finished. 
For  those  wTho  use  plain  paper  con¬ 
tinuously  a  bath  that  can  be  used  over 
and  over  should  be  used.  The  follow¬ 
ing  toning  baths  are  recommended 
where  small  quantities  are  toned :  water 
nine  ounces,  gold  solution  (one  grain  to 
an  ounce)  one  ounce,  neutralize  with 
bicarbonate  of  soda.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  the  bath  is  not  made  too 
alkaline  or  too  acid,  and  it  should  be 
used  immediately.  Another  toning 
bath  for  immediate  use  is  as  follows : 
water  io  ounces,  gold  solution  (one 
grain  to  ounce)  one  ounce,  borax  io 
grains.  In  using  these  solutions,  if  a 
black  tone  is  desired,  the  prints  should 
be  toned  until  they  are  slightly  blue 
and  then  given  a  supplemental  toning 
in  a  bath  of  platinum  toning  solution. 

A  toning  bath  which  can  be  used 
over  and  over  is  made  as  follows  : 
dissolve  15  grains  of  gold  in  15  ounces 
of  water,  and  use  this  as  a  stock  solu¬ 
tion  of  gold.  To  tone,  take  of  water 
one  pint,  gold  solution  one  ounce,  and 
neutralize  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
borax  until  a  test  with  litmus  paper 
shows  a  slight  alkaline  tendency.  This 
bath  can  be  used  over  and  over  by  the 
addition  of  more  gold  when  it  becomes 
weakened  from  use,  remembering  to 
keep  the  bath  slightly  alkaline  by  the 
addition  of  borax.  It  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that  a  bath  too  rich  in  gold  is 
acid  and  that  it  will  tone  too  rapidly 
and  unevenly,  and  that  a  bath  too 
strongly  alkaline  tones  slowly.  A 
bath  in  good  working  condition  should 
tone  in  from  three  to  four  minutes, 
and  a  bath  should  not  be  too  cold  or 
too  hot. 

Toning  with  Hypo. — Very  pretty 
tones  in  warm  browns  can  be  obtained 
by  omitting  the  gold  bath  and  placing 
the  prints  after  the  preliminary  wash¬ 


ing  in  a  hypo  solution,  one  ounce  of 
hypo  solution  (sat.)  to  four  ounces  of 
water.  The  prints  should  be  printed 
very  deep,  so  that  the  high-lights  are 
quite  deeply  printed  and  the  toning 
should  be  earned  on  for  at  least  twenty 
minutes ;  the  prints  should  then  be 
thoroughly  washed  so  as  to  remove  all 
traces  of  hypo.  Prints  made  in  this 
way  have  been  exposed  to  strong  sun¬ 
light  for  months  without  showing  any 
change,  and  are  believed  to  be  per¬ 
manent  if  the  paper  used  is  of  good 
quality. 

Fixing. — Prints  should  be  fixed  in 
a  hypo  solution  composed  as  follows : 
hypo  one  ounce,  water  10  ounces,  and 
the  fixing  should  occupy  from  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes.  Too  much  emphasis 
cannot  be  placed  on  the  final  washing, 
which  should  occupy  thirty  to  forty 
minutes,  in  running  water  or  water 
frequently  changed.  Care  shoud  be 
taken  to  keep  the  prints  from  packing 
together. 

Mounting. — Any  good  mountant, 
such  as  Higgins’  photo  paste  or  paste 
prepared  for  the  purpose  from  starch, 
will  serve  for  mounting,  and  little  need 
be  said  on  this  subject,  as  former 
experience  in  mounting  prints  will 
suggest  the  best  methods. 

Plate  Sinking. — An  easy  and  effec¬ 
tive  way  to  plate-sink  prints  which 
have  been  made  on  heavy  paper 
masked  with  a  wide  margin,  is  to 
cut  a  card  of  thin  Bristol  board  large 
enough  to  cover  the  print  with  a  one- 
half  inch  margin  all  round.  Centre  the 
card  carefully  on  the  face  of  the  print, 
take  up  the  print  and  card  without 
permitting  a  change  of  position,  and 
place  them  against  the  window-pane, 
the  back  of  the  print  being  outward. 
Trace  firmly  around  the  card,  which 
can  be  seen  through  the  back  of  the 
print,  with  a  blunt  instrument,  such 
as  the  bone  handle  of  an  ink-eraser. 
This  will  sink  the  centre  of  the  picture 
to  the  depth  of  the  card  used,  and  when 
carefully  done  makes  an  attractive  pic¬ 
ture  doubly  attractive.  It  is  believed 
that  what  has  been  written  on  the 
subject  of  plain  paper  will  be  sufficient 
to  enable  the  careful  worker  to  succeed 
without  difficulty,  and  for  this  reason 
the  citation  of  a  multiplicity  of  formulae 
for  sensitizing  and  toning  has  been 
omitted. —  Wilson's  Magazine. 
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The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers 
and  their  letters  are  at  all  times  read  with  interest, 
though  it  is  not  as  a  rule  possible  to  reply  to  them  at 
great  length  or  as  fully  as  many  of  them  deserve. 
Suggestions  are  always  welcome,  ami  when  pra<5ticable 
are  adopted.  Rejedled  manuscripts  are  returned  it 
stamps  have  been  enclosed  for  that  purpose.  See 
also  notice  at  head  of  “Answers  to  Correspondents." 
Address  letters — The  Editor,  The  Practical  and  Junior 
Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 


CALENDAR. 

July  S — 13.  Photographic  Convention  of  the  United 
Kingdom  at  Oxford.  Hon.  Sec.,  F.  A.  Bridge, 
Dalston,  London,  E. 


*  * 

* 

From  the  Editor’s  Desk. 

The  August  I  have  pleasure  in  announc- 
Double  ing  the  following  arrange- 

Number.  ments  for  next  month — the 

Summer  Double  Number  of 
The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer .  The 

Junior  Salon  will  consist  of  about  sixteen  pages 
entirely  illustrations,  being  selected  pictures 
from  those  sent  in  by  the  readers.  These 
pictures  will,  as  usual,  be  printed  on  fine 
paper  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  them  out 
to  the  best  advantage  For  the  literary  portion 
of  the  magazine  a  larger  number  of  pages 
than  usual  will  be  required,  whilst  in  place 
of  the  usual  contents  of  an  ordinary  number 
the  whole  space  will  be  occupied  by  a 
series  of  contributions  from  my  own  pen  and 
pencil  (of  nature),  entitled  “  Subjects  for  Sun 
Artists.  ’  ’ 

* 

Subjects  The  “  Subjects  ”  will  include 

for  a  selection  from  and  in  all 

Sun  Artists.  probability  most  of  the 
following  : — 

Mountain  Scenery, 

The  Woodlands, 

Pastoral  Scenery, 

The  Story  of  a  Streamlet 

(including  Tarns,  Waterfalls,  River 
Scenery,  etc.), 

Village  Views, 

Poetry  and  Pictures. 

with  other  items  not  yet  sufficiently  matured 
to  be  announced.  Consequently  this  special 
issue  of  The  Practical  ana  Junior  Photographer 
will,  I  venture  to  hope,  be  useful  and  instruc¬ 
tive  in  suggesting  interesting  work  which  the 
photographer  may  take  up,  and  in  guiding  his 
choice  into  congenial  fields,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  I  think  a  good  deal  of  amusement 
will  be  derived  by  everybody  from  its  perusal. 
Illustrations  as  numerous  as  ever,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  a  new  series  of  competitions. 


The  Blue  Outside  the  engineer’s  or 

Print.  architect’s  office  one  seldom 

sees  a  blue  print.  This 
printing  process,  at  one  time  pretty  generally 
employed  by  amateurs,  has  been  driven  out 
by  Veiox  and  platinotype  for  quick  proofing. 
But  the  ferro-prussiate  process  ought  still  to 
have  a  place  in  the  amateur’s  category,  since  for 
simple  and  quick  printing  it  has  no  equal  ;  no 
solution  beyond  a  dish  of  hot  water  being 
required  for  development,  nor  any  washing 
beyond  that  involved  in  the  development. 
Certainly  the  blue  print  has  failings,  if  judged 
from  an  artistic  standpoint,  but  then  one’s 
proofs  are  not  intended  for  exhibition.  For 
the  tourist  who  develops  whilst  away  from 
home,  or  the  photographer  with  limited 
laboratory  accommodation,  I  recommend  the 
ferro-prussiate  process — not  as  his  sole  print¬ 
ing  method,  but  for  first  impressions  and  scrap 
prints  to  file  in  that  very  necessary  register  or 
index  which  should  form  part  of  every 
amateur’s  system.  Ferro-prussiate  paper  can¬ 
not  be  obtained  from  all  chemists,  though  the 
larger  photographic  houses  keep  it.  But 
anyone  can  make  it — using  good  writing  paper 
for  the  purpose  and  adopting  a  formula 
similar  to  the  following.  Ammonio-citrate  of 
iron  15  parts,  potassium  ferricyanide  10  parts, 
water  too  parts.  The  solution  should  be 
filtered  as  soon  as  the  substances  have 
dissolved  and  the  paper  coated  with  it  by 
means  of  a  brush  at  once.  The  best  plan  is 
to  coat  the  paper  at  night  and  it  will  be  ready 
for  use  next  morning.  Keep  it  from  the  light, 
of  course. 

* 

Figures  The  strangely  artificial  figures 

in  that  many  of  the  earlier  land- 

Landscape.  scape  photographers  intro¬ 
duced  into  their  pictures 
naturally  led  to  a  reaction  in  favour  of  pure 
landscape.  But  whilst  absolutely  wild  nature 
is  best  left  to  herself,  there  is  still  something 
to  be  desired  in  village  scenes,  or  woodland 
paths  or  cultivated  farms  that  are  largely  the 
work  of  man,  and  yet  show  no  trace  of  man 
himself.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  time  to  put 
in  the  people  and  a  time  to  leave  them  out. 
Then  arises  the  oft-discussed  question  of  how 
to  obtain  suitable  models,  and  whether  a 
photographer  is  really  justified,  or  can  be 
reasonably  expected,  to  go  about  the  country 
with  half  a  dozen  human  beings  properly 
dressed,  at  the  risk  possibly  of  being  mistaken 
for  a  pastoral  playwright.  To  put  it  mildly, 
whether  you  provide  your  own  actors  for 
Nature's  stage,  or  trust  to  those  she  supplies, 
“  scratch  models,”  as  Robinson  called  them, 
figures  in  landscape  will  give  you  no  small 
amount  of  trouble.  I  have  tried  both  ways 
myself,  sometimes  supplying  my  ‘‘own 
make,”  but  more  frequently  trusting  to  chance 
and  making  the  best  of  John  or  Sarah,  Tommy 
or  Annie,  as  the  case  may  be.  Tact  will  work 
wonders,  and  country  yokels  and  milkmaids 
are  not  so  stupid  as  they  have  been  painted. 
Shy  girls,  whose  shyness  is  largely  conceit, 
have  occasionally  tried  my  patience,  but  I 
never  ask  twice  whilst  the  sea  holds  other 
good  fishes,  taking  my  revenge  in  sending  a 
good  picture  to  the  obliging  Phyllis,  which  I 
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know  will  draw  tears  of  envy  from  maids  who 
“will  not  when  they  may.”  But  this 
impromptu  work  has  drawbacks  now  and 
then.  Once  having  a  bonny  picture  all  ready 
focussed  —  of  lush  meadows  and  a  distant 
spire,  with  close  at  hand  an  “  old  antique 
pump,”  I  waited  vainly  for  some  old  crone  or 
lusty  youth  to  come  and  draw  water,  so  grow¬ 
ing  weary  I  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  cottage  and  preferred  my  request  in 
the  blandest  of  terms.  But  the  woman  who 
came  out  with  her  pail  was  badly,  though 
tidily,  dressed,  and  her  figure  was  anything 
but  appropriate  to  the  surroundings.  Her 
good-nature,  however,  commanded  the  best  I 
could  do,  having  once  asked  help — and  I  took 
the  picture,  made  one  print,  posted  it  to  my 
cottager,  and  broke  the  negative.  Disappoint¬ 
ments  of  this  kind  come  only  seldom.  The 
great  thing  is  to  make  the  best  of  opportuni¬ 
ties  when  they  turn  up. 


A  Travelling  Studio. — Two  members  of 
our  Postal  Club  of  The  Practical  and  Junior 
Photographer  sometime  ago  went  into  business 
as  professional  photographers,  taking,  instead 
of  the  usual  style  of  premises,  a  studio  on 


wheels,  which  can  be  moved  from  place  to 
place,  being  particularly  intended  for  reaching 
out-of-the-way  towns  and  villages,  where 
portrait  photography  is  practically  unheard 
of.  We  have  just  had  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Richmond,  in  which  he  describes  their  studio 
and  work,  and  he  has  sent  us  a  photograph 
from  which  the  adjacent  illustration  has  been 
made.  According  to  Mr.  Richmond's  descrip¬ 
tion,  the  projecting  portion  at  the  left  hand 
of  the  studio  is  a  little  corner  used  for  retouch¬ 
ing,  the  dark-room  is  at  the  back.  Mr. 
Richmond,  who  writes  from  Fifeshire,  tells 
of  sundry  narrow  escapes  from  accidents  in 
driving  from  place  to  place.  Sometimes  they 
camp  out,  at  others  live  in  lodgings.  As  to 
the  character  of  the  portraits  turned  out,  we 
are  afraid  that  in  order  to  please  village  tastes 
Messrs.  McDonald  &  Richmond  have  to 
sacrifice  their  artistic  desires,  and  put  a  very 
high  gloss  on  their  prints.  We  wish  them 
every  success  in  their  venture. 

Elements  of  Beauty  in  a  Picture. — An 
artistic  picture  produced  by  any  process, 
photographic  or  otherwise,  must  contain  the 
elements  of  beauty.  Exactly  what  these  con¬ 
sist  of  is,  however,  not  easy  to  define,  but 


the  picture  must  possess  inherent  grace  and 
repose  in  its  composition,  and  also  a  certain 
artistic  balance  in  its  various  points  of  interest. 
A  proper  arrangement  of  light  and  shade  is 
equally  necessary,  but  above  and  beyond  all 
these  things,  if  it  is  devoid  of  the  undefinable 
something  known  to  artists  as  “feeling,”  it 
will  not  rank  highly  as  a  success.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  more  striking  parts 
should  be  brought  out  in  contrast  with  the 
weaker  portions,  and,  finally,  that  the  eye 
must  be  satisfied  with  the  effect  as  a  whole, 
or  it  will  be  obliged  to  move  uneasily  over  the 
picture,  seeking  to  excuse  some  inconsistency 
or  unfortunate  neglect.  Only  the  greatest 
care  and  assiduity  in  learning  to  see  properly 
will  enable  one  to  achieve  success.  Avoid 
confusion  of  line  or  points  of  equal  strength 
to  distract  the  eye.  A  “symmetrical  irregu¬ 
larity”  constitutes  a  paradox,  but  it  is  often 
the  making  of  a  picture.  A  line  of  beauty 
must  underlie,  at  least  in  general  effect,  any 
meritorious  and  pleasing  figure  composition. 

Death  of  Mr.  George  Mason. — Early  in 
June,  Mr.  Mason,  who  had  been  out  of  health 
for  some  time,  passed  away  at  his  house  at 
Kelvinside,  Glasgow.  A  well-known  figure  in 
the  commercial  photographic  world,  and 
founder  of  the  business  in  Glasgow  which 
bears  his  name,  George  Mason  was  yet  not 
entirely  a  business  man,  but  enjoyed  some 
fame  as  a  writer.  His  little  book,  “Pictures 
in  Black  and  White,”  written  under  the 
nom-de-plume  of  “  Mark  Oute,”  is  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  and  humorous  record  of  the  doings  of 
professional  photographers  in  the  old  collodion 
days.  He  was  also  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  British  Journal.  To  the  Convention,  Mr. 
Mason  was  a  regular  visitor  and  he  held  office 
as  president  in  1893.  His  loss  will  be  keenly 
felt,  not  only  in  the  home  circle,  but  among  a 
large  number  of  friends  and  acquaintances. 

National  Photographic  Record  Associa¬ 
tion. — The  annual  report  for  1901  records  the 
following  among  other  interesting  notes  on 
the  work  done  by  the  association.  During 
the  year  669  prints  have  been  contributed, 
which  include  a  considerable  number  of  views 
of  old  London  now  pulled  down,  of  coast 
scenery  and  several  illustrating  old  customs. 
In  order  to  carry  on  the  work  in  a  systematic 
way,  the  Council  have  endeavoured  to  start 
centres  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
Messrs.  J  R.  Stringer,  Chippenham;  J.  S. 
Hawker,  Plymouth;  M.  Dillon,  Crewe;  M. 
W.  Dunscombe,  Bristol  ;  Rev.  E.  Travers 
Clark,  Gloucester  ;  J.  A.  Reid,  Bedford,  have 
undertaken  to  represent  the  Record  Associa¬ 
tion  in  their  various  districts.  Having  only 
recently  joined  in  the  work,  as  yet  there  are 
no  results  to  report. 

The  Photographic  Convention.  —  Pre¬ 
parations  for  the  Oxford  meeting  on  July  8th 
are  practically  completed  The  programme 
is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  from  the 
secretary,  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge,  East  Lodge, 
Dalston  Lane,  N.E.  The  excursions  are 
briefly  as  follows : — On  Tuesday,  boat  excur¬ 
sion  on  the  Thames  to  Dorchester  ;  Thursday, 
to  Warwick,  where  the  members  are  invited 
to  lunch  by  the  Warwick  Dry  Plate  Co.  ; 
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Friday,  to  Banbury,  Broughton  Castle,  etc. 
On  Monday  evening  there  is  the  usual  con¬ 
versazione;  on  Wednesday  a  garden  party  given 
by  the  president,  Sir  W.  J.  Herschel,  Bart., 
in  the  grounds  of  Worcester  College,  and  on 
Wednesday  evening  the  annual  dinner.  In 
conclusion,  we  may  mention  once  more,  any 
one  can  become  a  member  of  the  Convention 
by  sending  5s.  to  the  secretary. 

The  Telephoto  Lens. — The  uses  and 
advantages  of  the  telephoto  lens  in  moun¬ 
taineering  and  otherwise  are  described  by 
Charles  E.  Shea  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Alpine 
Club  Journal.  Though  we  cannot  agree  with 
the  writer  in  pronouncing  the  lens  absolutely 
indispensable  for  pure  landscape,  yet  for 
special  purposes,  as  in  obtaining  views  of 
mountain  detail  from  considerable  distances, 
where  no  point  of  view  near  at  hand  is 
possible,  it  is  unquestionably  valuable.  Mr. 
Shea  illustrates  his  paper  with  several  illus¬ 
trations  of  mountain  faces  taken  from  a 
distance  of  4  or  5  miles  where  a  wide  and 
deep  valley  intervenes,  so  that  a  photograph 
from  the  valley  would  betray  objectionable 
foreshortening. 

Prospectuses  are  now  ready  of  the  forth¬ 
coming  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society,  which  opens  on  the  30th  September 
next.  The  exhibition  will  be,  as  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  occasion,  divided  into  five  sections,  as 
follows: — 1,  Selected  Pictorial  Photographs; 
2,  General  Professional  Work ;  3,  Photo¬ 
graphic  Apparatus  and  Material ;  4,  Photo- 
Mechanical  Processes  of  Reproduction  ;  5, 
Scientific  Photography  in  its  Technical 
Applications.  Further  information  and  entry 
forms  may  be  had  from  the  secretary  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  66, 
Russell  Square,  W. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Edinburgh 
Photographic  Society  is  announced  for 
February  of  next  year.  We  are  glad  to  note 
that  after  working  for  many  years  under  the 
great  disadvantage  of  sub-dividing  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  into  a  large  number  of  classes,  the 
committee  has  at  last  seen  its  way  to  divide 
into  two  sections  only,  the  first  open  to  any¬ 
one,  the  second  to  members  only.  In  each 
section  a  number  of  bronze  medals  will  be 
awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the  judges. 

A  new  book  in  German  on  landscape 
photography,  under  the  title  of  Lei'faden  dev 
Landschafts-Photogruphie ,  emanates  from  the 
publishing  house  of  Gustav  Schmidt  in  Berlin. 
The  price  of  the  work  is  3  marks  60.  It  is 
well  illustrated,  and  appears  to  be  an  excellent 
and  systematic  treatise  on  the  subject.  The 
illustrations  showing  the  difference  between 
subjects  taken  with  lenses  of  different  focal 
lengths  will  be  particularly  useful  to  the  novice. 

Index  and  title  Page. — The  present  issue 
concludes  Volume  I.  of  the  new  series  of  our 
journal,  The  Practical  Photographer  and  7  he 
Junior  Photographer  combined.  A  title  page 
and  index  are  therefore  included,  and  to  admit 
of  this  additional  matter  without  impoverish¬ 
ing  the  usual  contents,  four  additional  pages 
have  been  added  to  this  number. 


As  regards  energy,  our  British  Conventioners 
will  have  to  take  a  back  seat  compared  with 
those  of  the  “  Vaterland.”  The  latter,  among 
their  excursions,  have  one  to  Jena,  on  August 
15th.  The  party  starts  at  7-45  a.m.,  visits  the 
Jena  Glass  Works  at  9  a.m.,  dines  at  noon, 
visits  the  Zeiss  Optical  Works  at  2  p.m.,  sups 
at  8  p.m.,  returning  to  headquarters  (Weimar) 
at  11  p.m.  ! 

One  Man  Exhibitions. — At  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society,  the  Camera  Club  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  other  places,  occasional 
one-man  exhibitions  have  been  held,  but  so 
far  as  we  know,  no  provincial  photographic 
club  has  ever  done  anything  of  this  kind.  Yet 
this  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  promoting  the 
progress  of  photography  as  an  art,  since  it  lets 
men  know  what  others  are  doing,  and  at  the 
same  time  is  an  incentive  to  picture  making. 


Photographic  Club  of  Giggleswick 
Grammar  School. — On  Saturday,  June  8th, 
this  club,  numbering  some  thirty  members, 
made  an  excursion  to  Clapham,  where  the 
afternoon  was  (by  permission)  pleasantly  spent 
in  Mr.  Farrer’s  grounds.  In  the  evening  Mr. 
Percy  Lund  gave  a  lecture  to  the  club  and 
their  friends  on  “Nature  Poets  and  Nature 
Pictures,”  illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. — From 
the  annual  report  we  learn  that  the  present 
membership  is  505.  The  series  of  lectures 
and  demonstrations,  entitled  “  The  Practical 
Photography  Section,”  has  been  most  useful 
and  popular.  The  presentation  print  for  1901 
is  by  Mr.  Jas.  Patrick,  and  every  member  on 
paying  his  subscription  receives  a  copy. 

Old-Fashioned  Cottage  Competition.  Prize  Picture. 

“A  Country  Cottage.’' 

John  Cannam, 


Bristol. 
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The  Chicago  Society  of  Amateur  Photo¬ 
graphers  has  determined  upon  holding  a 
second  Photographic  Salon  in  the  galleries  of 
the  Chicago  Art  Institute  from  October  1st  to 
October  22nd  next. 

A  German  book  on  the  optical  lantern  and 
lantern  slide  work  has  just  been  issued  in 
Berlin  by  Gustav  Schmidt.  The  title  is 
Anleitung  zur  Projektion. 

The  following  new  society  has  been  formed 
during  the  past  month  : — Plumstead  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  hon.  sec.,  Mr.  G.  V.  Taylor, 
29,  Vernham  Road,  Plumstead. 

A  portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson 
has  been  presented  to  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  by  Mr.  Ralph  W.  Robinson. 

The  Aintree  Photographic  Society  has  been 
disbanded. 


Trade  We  were  very  much  struck 

Specialities  last  week  by  seeing  an 
and  Notices.  enlargement  50  x  30  from  a 
12  x  10  plate.  The  defini¬ 
tion  and  detail  were  particularly  clear.  It 
was  specially  interesting  because  a  Beck- 
steinheil  whole-plate  lens  was  used.  We 
have  heard  before  of  the  merits  of  this  lens, 
but  it  has  never  been  so  clearly  brought  home 
to  us  as  by  an  examination  of  this  architectural 
subject. 

A  great  innovation  has  been  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Wellington  &  Ward,  who  are  now 
placing  in  the  hands  of  dealers  in  connection 
with  their  well-known  films  a  system  of 
coupauls  or  coupons,  so  that  by  purchasing  a 
certain  number  of  these,  which  are  of  various 
values  from  three-halfpence  up  to  threepence, 
the  photographer  may  send  undeveloped  film 
negatives  direct  to  Messrs.  Wellington  &  Ward 
for  development,  and  for  prints  to  be  made 
therefrom.  This  system  will  be  appreciated, 
we  have  no  doubt,  by  a  very  large  number  of 
photographers,  and  especially  those  who 
travel  about  a  good  deal,  and  have  no  con¬ 
venient  laboratory  at  their  disposal.  We 
advise  those  interested  to  write  for  particulars 
to  Messrs.  Wellington  &  Ward,  or  to  enquire 
from  the  nearest  dealer. 

A  new  matt  paper  requiring  no  toning  may 
be  had  from  Albert  E.  Mallandain,  51,  Cheap- 
side,  E.C.  This  “  V.B.”  or  Vandyke  brown 
paper,  as  it  is  called,  is  printed  in  the  ordinary 
way  by  daylight,  and  only  requires  washing 
in  water  and  fixing  in  a  weak  solution  of  hypo 
to  make  it  absolutely  permanent.  Ten  pieces 
cabinet  size  cost  sixpence.  We  made  a  few 
prints  on  the  samples  sent  us,  which  were  in 
•every  way  satisfactory,  and  as  an  expeditious 
method  of  printing  without  the  blue  tone  of 
ferro-prussiate  paper  to  which  many  object, 
this  new  production  can  be  highly  recom¬ 
mended.  Sensitized  post-cards  are  also 
supplied. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Alfred 
Raines  &  Co.,  of  Ealing,  London,  W.,  their 
trade  price  list  for  May,  1901.  It  is  one  of 


the  most  complete  lists  issued  by  any  firm 
who  make  a  special  feature  of  enlarging, 
printing,  and  artistic  work  in  oil ,  water-colour, 
black  and  white.  It  is  well  illustrated  by  a 
number  of  half-tone  blocks,  we  presume  of 
their  own  manufacture,  which  illustrate  their 
premises.  In  one  room  alone  we  noted  that 
there  were  eight  artists  at  work.  Any  of  our 
readers  who  want  enlargements  made  or 
printing  done  will,  we  feel  sure,  get  satisfac¬ 
tion  from  this  well-known  house. 

A  new  edition  of  Practical  Points  Concerning 
the  Photographic  Chemicals,  or,  in  other  words, 
instructions  for  using  the  various  tabloids 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Burroughs  Wellcome  and 
Co. ,  has  just  been  issued.  Messrs.  Burroughs 
Wellcome  &  Co.,  draw  our  special  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  weight  or  amount  of  each 
substance  contained  in  the  tabloid  developers 
is  definitely  stated  by  them,  and  on  this 
account  these  splendid  little  conveniences 
ought  to  be  highly  appreciated  by  amateurs. 

Messrs.  R.  &  J.  Beck 
have  issued  a  little  book 
on  Telephotography, 
giving  the  main  factors 
that  govern  the  use  of 
the  telephoto  lens  in 
plain  language.  Copies 
of  this  book  may  be  had 
bound  in  cloth  for  six¬ 
pence  post-free,  or  in 
paper  for  one  penny 
post-free.  As  explain¬ 
ing  the  various  applica¬ 
tions  which  may  be 
made  of  the  telephoto 
lens,  and  describing  in 
a  thoroughly  practical 
way  its  use,  the  photo¬ 
grapher  will  find  in  this 
booklet  all  he  needs  to 
know. 

In  the  recent  “  Little  Nipper  ”  competition 
organized  by  Messrs.  W.  Butcher  &  Sons  for 
photographic  dealers,  the  results  have  been 
very  satisfactory,  and  the  prize  winners  in 
the  three  classes  are  Messrs.  H  E.  Brightman, 
Bristol  ;  H.  E.  Lewis,  Bath  ;  and  J.  Bowman, 
Sunderland.  Wherever  one  goes  one  sees 
"Little  Nipper”  cameras  in  use,  and  we 
understand  the  sale  is  still  enormous. 

Amongst  reservoir  hand-cameras  none  are 
better  than  Messrs.  W.  Butcher  &  Sons 
Guinea  “  Midg,”  equal  in  every  respect  to 
instruments  that  a  few  years  ago  sold  for  three 
or  four  times  the  amount.  It  holds  twelve 
quarter-plates,  has  a  single  lens  with  three 
stops,  time  and  instantaneous  shutter,  and 
two  clear  view  finders,  while  the  mechanism 
throughout  is  excellent. 

A  new  walking-stick  stand  is  one  of  the 
latest  productions  of  Messrs.  Geo.  Houghton 
and  Son.  It  costs  thirty  shillings,  and  folds 
up  when  not  in  use  exactly  like  an  ordinary 
walking  stick  with  a  crook  handle.  There  is 
a  great  need  for  efficacious  and  portable 
tripods,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  one  which 
seems  to  a  great  extent  to  supply  this  want. 
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A  catalogue  from  A.  H.  Baird,  Lothian 
Street,  Edinburgh,  contains  prices  and  par¬ 
ticulars  of  everything  photographic,  and 
especially  of  the  “  Lothian  ”  self-toning  paper, 
of  a  new  tilting  camera  table  top  for  photo¬ 
graphing  objects  on  a  table  or  on  the  ground, 
of  metric  measuring  glasses,  chemical  scales, 
and  many  other  specialities  sold  by  Mr.  Baird. 

The  Luxia  Co.,  of  South  Hill  Works, 
Hampstead,  London,  have  purchased  the 
business  of  Messrs.  Berger  &  Co.,  who  were 
manufacturers  of  the  Luxia  photographic 
printing  papers.  The  new  firm  carry  on  the 
business  at  the  above  address,  where  all  their 
specialities  may  be  obtained. 

The  Warwick  Trading  Co.  are  again  to  the 
front  with  their  Bioscope  Films.  In  a  May 
list  just  to  hand  we  notice  such  recent  subjects 
as  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  and  Shamrock  No.  2. 


Messrs.  Sanders  &  Crowhurst,  of  71,  Shaftes¬ 
bury  Avenue,  W.,  send  us  their  abridged 
catalogue  of  photographic  apparatus.  This 
firm’s  premises  are  conveniently  situated  in 
London,  and  the  well-chosen  nature  of  their 
stock  should  command  for  them  a  large 
amount  of  trade. 

The  well-known  M.Q.  Developer  of  Messrs. 
J.  J  Griffin  &  Sons  has  now  been  modified, 
and  is  sent  out  in  cartols  for  use  with  plates 
and  films.  No  more  convenient  method  of 
purchasing  one’s  developer,  especially  on 
touring,  could  be  found. 

A  special  list  of  hand  cameras  and  other 
new  specialities  may  now  be  had  from 
Jonathan  Failowfield,  146,  Charing  Cross 
Road,  W.  The  novelties  in  hand  cameras 
and  tripods  are  well  worth  consideration  just 
at  present. 


A  cinematograph  apparatus  called  “The 
Pocket  Chrono  ”  has  now  been  put  upon  the 
market  by  L.  Gaumont  &  Co.,  Cecil  Court, 
Charing  Cross  Road,  London.  The  price  of 
this  apparatus  is  £7,  and  so  far  as  one  can 
judge  from  the  illustrated  description,  appears 
to  be  a  thoroughly  efficient  piece  of  apparatus. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  catalogue  of  lenses 
from  the  well-known  house  of  Voigtlander, 
whose  London  address  is  92,  Hatton 
Garden,  E.C. 

A  pamphlet  explaining  the  Watkins’  Dial 
Meter  for  landscapes,  portraits,  interiors  and 
all  camera  exposures  may  be  had  from  the 
Watkins  Meter  Co.,  Hereford. 

Backyard  Portrait  Competition.  Second  Prize. 

“  Daddy  and  Me.” 

Miss  M’Lauchlan,  Edinburgh. 


A  catalogue  of  pictorial  photographs  by  the 
late  H.  P.  Robinson  may  now  be  had  from 
Ralph  W.  Robinson,  Redhill,  Surrey.  There 
are  quite  a  large  number  of  pictures  by  this 
late  artist  available,  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
that  the  prices  they  are  offered  at  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  reasonable. 


“  The  long  and  sprawling  shadows  of  [early 
morning  and  late  evening  are  attractive  from 
every  point  of  consideration.  They  are  full 
of  grace,  poetry,  invitation,  suggestion, 
mystery.  The  amateur  camera  man  is 
earnestly  recommended  to  study  them  often 
and  carefully,  and  with  his  best  feelings 
uppermost.’’  —  F.  A.  Waugh,  in  “Photo 
Miniature." 

“  We  receive  but  what  we  give,  and  in  our 
life  alone  does  Nature  live.’’ — Coleridge. 
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©nr  ipnses. 

Notice. — Winners  of  Prizes  or  Certificaies  in  this 
column  are  eligible  to  become  Members  of  the  l ’radical 
and  Junior  Photographer  Postal  Club ,  ot  which  par¬ 
ticulars  are  frequently  given  elsewhere. 

Backyard  Portrait  Competition.  -We 

award  the  first  prize  to  Albert  B.  Carr,  Royal 
Street,  Barnsley  ;  the  second  to  Miss 
M’Lauchlan,  9,  Melville  Crescent.  Edinburgh. 
We  also  give  certificates  to  the  following, 
though  some  of  them  have  not  strictly  carried 
out  the  idea  of  the  competition,  in  that  they 
have  sent  in  what  one  might  call  a  genre 
picture  rather  than  a  portrait,  and  we  did  not 
want  a  picture  of  some  one  engaged  in  an 
interesting  domestic  occupation  surrounded 
with  all  the  implements  necessary  thereto,  but 
a  plain  portrait  of  man,  woman  or  child  with 
practically  no  accessories  at  all  : — Miss 
Gertrude  Leinster,  25,  The  Esplanade,  Whitley 


this  competition  is  to  convince  us  that  very 
passable  portraits  (if  passable  is  not  almost 
too  mild  a  term  to  use)  can  be  made  in  the 
backyard,  or  closely  adjacent  to  the  house, 
and  therefore  the  amateur  photographer  has 
no  cause  to  repine  because  he  does  not  possess 
a  studio,  or  the  other  elaborations  generally 
considered  necessary  for  portrait  work. 

OId= Fashioned  Cottage  Competition. 

— The  prize  in  this  case  goes  to  John  Cannam, 
47,  Ashley  Road,  Bristol,  who  has  been 
singularly  successful  in  our  competitions  of 
late.  But  he  must  not  allow  any  great  degree 
of  elation  to  take  possession  of  his  soul  in 
regard  to  his  success  in  this  particular  case, 
because  although  there  were  an  astonishingly 
large  number  of  prints  sent  in,  and  some 
very  charming  cottages  among  them,  in 
only  a  very  few  cases  was  the  work  done  at  all 
well,  that  is  to  say,  the  choice  of  point  of  view 


Bay,  Northumberland  ;  Mrs.  Josephine  G. 
Cordiner,  Yarnton  Lodge,  Great  Malvern  ; 
Miss  Sydney  E.  Fisher,  n,  Florence  Terrace, 
Falmouth  ;  A.  C.  Meader,  Stalbridge,  Dorset, 
and  Miss  Helen  Wootton,  19,  Rotten  Park 
Road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham.  We  have 
given  the  awards  to  what  our  readers  may 
regard  as  two  very  ordinary  portraits,  but  if 
they  examine  them  thoughtfully  they  will  see 
that  they  are  exceedingly  natural,  and  are 
devoid  of  any  of  those  artificialities  so  often 
seen  in  the  portraiture  of  those  who  attempt 
to  imitate  the  second  -  rate  professional. 
Although  in  the  case  of  the  second  prize  there 
is  the  usual  wall  of  the  house  to  be  seen,  yet 
it  is  not  particularly  offensive,  because  it  is 
thrown  slightly  out  of  focus.  One  result  of 

Backyard  Portrait  Competition.  Certificate. 

“A  Dutch  Lady." 

Miss  Gertrude  Leinster,  Whitley  Bay. 


and  lighting  properly  considered.  It  is  a 
remarkable  thing  that  amateur  photographers 
cannot  take  a  plain  object  like  a  cottage,  and 
choose  the  best  point  of  view,  or  so  arrange 
their  figures,  if  figures  are  used  as  accessories, 
as  to  improve  the  whole  picture  and  give 
naturalness  to  the  scene.  Some  of  the  figures 
in  some  of  the  pictures  are  really  ridiculously 
posed.  We  give  certificates  to  two  com¬ 
petitors  only,  John  Pickering,  29,  Wykeham 
Street,  Scarborough, .  whose  cottage  is  not 
strictly  speaking  a  cottage  at  all,  but  a  shop, 
and  to  Miss  H.  Phillips,  Woodland  Park, 
Colwyn  Bay,  whose  pretty  Elizabethan  house 
seems  to  need  a  figure  to  show  that  it  is 
inhabited,  and  at  the  same  time  a  slightly 
different  point  of  view  in  order  to  show  the 
doorway.  We  recommend  the  competitors  in 
this  particular  subject  to  read  what  we  have 
written  in  regard  to  topographical  photography 
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in  the  present  issue,  and  when  they 
again  go  out  to  photograph  old  cottages  to 
choose  their  point  of  view  and  time  of  day 
with  greater  regard  to  effect.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  in  fully  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  the  photographs  sent  in,  the  same 
buildings  slightly  differently  treated  could 
have  been  enormously  improved. 


Photograph  with  Verse  Competition.— To  take 
a  good  photograph  is  one  thing,  to  give  it  an  appropriate 
title  is  another,  and  the  demand  for  titles  is  so  great 
now-a-days,  that  one  seldom  sees  one  which  is  not 
hackneyed.  The  obje<5t  of  this  competition  is  not  exactly 
to  secure  new  titles,  but  to  fit  a  verse  or  a  shorter 
extract  from  some  poet  with  the  picture.  The  prize 
will  be  given  for  a  good  pidture  and  a  good  verse  to 
illustrate  it,  the  better  the  connection  between  the  two, 
that  is  to.  say,  the  better  the  verse  fits  the  pidture,  the 
more  likely  the  competitor  will  be  to  receive  the  award. 
The  prize  is  10s.  6d.  for  the  best,  and  5s.  for  the  second 


retained.  The  competition  closes  July  25th.  The  coupon 
was  given  in  the  May  issue. 


GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  if  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate  coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the 
print  by  one  corner,  ,and  bear  the  name  and  address 
and  other  particulars. 

Space  is  provided  for  a  nom-de-plume ,  if  competitors 
wish  to  employ  one,  but  in  any  case  the  full  name 
and  address  must  be  given,  which,  however,  will  usually 
not  be  published  unless  the  competitor  receives  an 
award. 

Photographs  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor, 
The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer ,  The  Country 
Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not  later  than  the 
specified  dates  to  be  in  time  for  the  succeeding  com¬ 
petition. 


"best.  The  competition  closes  July  25th.  The  coupon 
■was  given  in  the  May  issue. 

Passe=partoirt  Competition. — We  have  explained 
many  times  now  during  the  last  few  months,  how  the 
passe-partout  method  of  mounting  is  accomplished,  and 
although  it  will  be  a  little  troublesome  to  send  photographs 
under  glass  by  post  or  rail,  we  have  resolved  to  try 
what  can  be  done  in  this  way,  to  ascertain  how  far  our 
readers  are  successful  in  framing  prints  by  this  method. 
We  offer  therefore  a  prize  of  one  guinea  for  the  best 
photograph  framed  in  a  passe-partout.  Quality  in  the 
pidture  will  count,  but  the  exadt  style  adopted  in  mount¬ 
ing — that  is  to  say,  the  tint  of  the  mount  and  of  the 
binding  and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  completed 
pidture — will  be  even  more  important  than  the  merits  of 
the  print  itself.  We  make  an  exception  from  our  usual 
•conditions  in  this  case,  and  will  return  all  passe-partouts, 
carefully  packed  in  the  same  boxes  in  which  they  are 
•sent,  provided  stamps  or  a  remittance  have  been  en¬ 
closed.  The  one  receiving  the  award  will,  of  course,  be 


Backyard  Portrait  Competition. 

“My  Father.” 


First  Prize. 

Barnsley. 


The  prints,  manuscripts,  etc.,  sent  in  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable  either 
in  the  Critical  Column,  or  in  the  illustrated  articles,  or 
otherwise.  In  no  case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be 
returned,  except  where  expressly  stated. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor’s  own  work, 
and  may  be  any  size,  but  they  are  preferred  not  larger 
than  whole-plate.  They  need  not  be  mounted. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 


Cbe  Junior  Salon. 

The  prints  which  have  come  in  up  to  the 
time  of  writing  promise  well  for  the  attractive¬ 
ness  and  interest  of  “our  own  exhibition.'’ 
Readers  may  safely  look  forward  to  the  next 
issue  with  pleasurable  anticipation. 


Albert  B.  Carr, 
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A  New  Material  for  Dishes.  • —  A  new 
materia],  suitable  for  making  photographic 
dishes,  and  likely  to  supersede  celluloid,  which 
is  of  such  an  inflammable  nature  that  it  is 
unsafe  to  use  it  for  alcohol,  has  lately  been 
discovered.  It  is  known  to  possess  good 
qualities,  is  insensitive  to  alcohol,  and  perfectly 
fireproof.  If  the  pulp,  from  which  in  paper 


the  fibre  is  retained.  By  dissolving  paper  in 
an  ammoniated  solution  of  copper  oxide  we 
can  get  with  water  a  similar  substance.  The 
substance  obtained  in  this  way  from  paper 
pulp  is  moulded  into  shape,  and  possesses  the 
property  of  drying  hard  in  a  short  time.  From 
sawdust  mixed  with  a  pigment  a  highly 
polishable  material  may  be  produced,  which 
might  be  used  by  electricians  in  place  of 
costly  ebonite.  The  name  of  this  non-con- 
bustible  celluloid  is  cellulith. — Chronik. 

Matt  Varnish. — Gum  sandarac,  60  parts  ; 
gum  dammar,  60  parts ;  ether,  1000  parts  ;. 
benzole,  350  parts. 


Intensifier. — 

A. 

Ammonium  chloride  ....  200  grains. 

Mercury  bichloride .  200 

Water . .  10  ounces 

B. 

Strong  solution  of  ammonia  60  minims. 
Water .  10  ounces. 


To  Remove  Silver  Stains. — Immerse  the 
negative  in  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  common 
salt  till  quite  moist,  and  then  rub  gently  all 
over  the  surface  with  a  pad  of  cotton-wool 
soaked  with  a  saturated  solution  of  hypo  ;  if 
the  stains  are  fresh  this  will  frequently 
remove  them  at  once.  If  not,  rub  the  wet 
negative  gently  with  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of 
potassium  cyanide,  washing  it  oft  frequently 
and  repeatedly  applying,  rather  than  allowing 
it  to  soak.  Another  method  is  to  soak  the 
negative  in  a  mixture  of  bichromate  of  potash 
and  salt,  about  10  per  cent  of  each,  and  then 
rinse  and  fix. 

Purple  Tones  in  Slides. — A  good  purple 
tone  may  be  obtained  by  immersing  the 
slide  in  a  concentrated  gold  and  sulphocyanide 
bath  for  a  few  minutes  ;  it  also  intensifies  and 
clears  the  plate.  The  solution  must  be  so 
concentrated  that  it  throws  down  a  red  pre¬ 
cipitate.  _ _ 

Old-Fashioned  Cottage  Competition.  Certificate. 

“  Built  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.” 

Miss  H.  Phillips,  Colwyn  Bay 


Old-Fashioned  Cottage  Competition.  Certificate. 
“A  Bit  of  Old  Scarboro’." 

John  Pickering,  Scarborough. 


see  in  imitation  parchment.  This  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  prepared  by  treating  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  afterwards  washing  very  thoroughly 
with  water.  It  still  appears  to  be  a  trans¬ 
parent  substance,  enveloping  the  inner  fibre, 
so  that  the  half  transparency  is  secured  while 


factories  the  sheets  of  paper  are  made,  be 
heated,  a  transparent  substance  is  obtained, 
a  colloidal  condition  of  the  fibre,  such  as  we 
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Measuring  Glasses. — It  is  possible  to 
extemporize  measuring  glasses  out  of  the 
penny  tumblers  which  are  sold  at  most  china 
shops,  and  which  usually  hold  about  io  ounces. 
By  measuring  into  it  quantities  of  water  from 
half  an  ounce  upwards,  and  scratching  with  a 
file  the  level  of  the  liquid,  then  marking  in 
the  figures,  the  glass  will  answer  all  ordinary 
requirements. 

Persulphate  of  Ammonia  Reducer. — 
Persulphate  of  ammonia,  i  ounce  ;  water  to 
20  ounces.  The  negative  should  be  soaked  for 
a  few  moments  in  clean  water,  and  tnen  placed 
in  the  reducing  bath.  When  sufficiently 
reduced  it  should  be  transferred  to  a  bath  of 
soda  sulphite  (io  per  cent.)  for  a  few  minutes, 
then  washed. 


Under  this  head  we  criticise  the  work  of  amateurs,  and 
reproduce  especially  good  or  especially  bad  examples, 
pointing  out  the  faults  or  the  beauties.  The  prints  must 
be  sent  flat,  accompanied  by  threepence  in  stamps,  the 
package  marked  “  The  Critic  ’’  on  the  outside,  the 
name  and  address  of  sender  being  written  on  the 
necessary  coupon  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print.  The 
Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  prints.  “The  Critic” 
coupon  must  be  cut  from  the  current  number  of 
The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer ,  and  is  only  avail¬ 
able  up  to  the  date  specified.  A  special  coupon  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  Foreign  and  Colonial  readers  available  for 
“The  Critic”  of  any  date.  Foreign  stamps  will  be 
accepted  if  their  value  is  equivalent  to  the  English  ones. 
We  trust  that  all  who  really  wish  to  gain  improvement, 
both  artistically  and  technically,  will  avail  themselves  of 
this  column,  which  has  been  of  great  use  to  a  large 
number  of  amateurs  since  its  commencement  in  1895, 
under  the  title  of  “  The  Critical  Column."  The  advice 
of  friends  who  are  perhaps  afraid  of  saying  anything 
which  may  be  likely  to  offend  is  not  to  be  relied  upon, 
and  a  candid  critique  from  those  who  have  no  personal 
interest  in  the  artist  is  of  very  great  use  indeed. 

Special  Notice.  —  Those  who  desire  a  special 
criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for  its 
appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  criticism  of 
equivalent  length  by  post  within  a  few  days,  pointing 
out,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  faults  of  the  pidture,  and  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  in  future.  For  this  no 
coupon  is  required,  but  name  of  sender  should  be 
written  on  back  of  each  photograph.  We  also  reserve 
the  right  to  reproduce  any  of  the  photographs  sent 
in  for  this  purpose  should  thev  sufficiently  “point  a 
moral.”  Address  letters,  The  Editor  of  The  Practical 
and  Junior  Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Ignarus. — Nice  but  rather  hard,  and  some¬ 
how  or  other  the  lady  does  not  quite  fit  in 
with  the  surroundings,  while  the  stock  shape 
of  the  whole  is  unsuitable.  Trim  a  good  half¬ 
inch  off  the  left. 

Captain. — This  is  not  bad,  but  the  people 
should  not  have  looked  at  the  camera,  and 
there  is  too  much  sky.  Trim  half  an  inch  off 
the  top  of  your  print,  and  note  what  a  differ¬ 
ent  effect  is  obtained.  You  had  rather  a 
pretty  spot,  and  it  is  a  pity  therefore  that  you 
did  not  include  more  surroundings  in  the 
photograph. 


Glynluce. — This  would  be  very  delightful 
enlarged  and  printed  in  brown  carbon.  You 
have  secured  a  fine  picture  of  sheep.  The 
proportion  of  your  picture  should  be  three 
times  this  length  to  one  and  a  half  of  its 
breadth. 

Carbona. — This  will  hardly  do;  you  see,  it 
seems  to  begin  nowhere,  and  end  nowhere. 
Mixed-up  views  of  this  character  are  never 
satisfactory,  you  must  have  something  in  the 
way  of  a  foreground,  and  the  said  foreground 
must  stand  off  from  the  distance.  You  gave 
too  long  an  exposure,  and  did  not  select  a 
nice  place. 

Aitch  Kay. — Here  is  a  very  good  wood 
picture,  excellently  composed  and  nicely 
lighted,  and  eminently  suggestive  of  the 
entrance  to  a  pine  forest.  The  reproduction 
unfortunately  does  not  do  the  original  justice, 
a  lot  of  the  depth  being  entirely  lost.  The 
■colour  of  the  print  adds  a  great  deal  to  its 
charm,  being  a  nice  brown,  which  along  with 
the  title  “  Autumn  Sunshine;”  conveys  exactly 
the  notion  of  an  October  afternoon.  The 


only  weak  point  iri  the  whole  thing  arises 
from  the  fact  that  a  little  space  on  the  left  is 
unoccupied  between  foreground  and  middle 
distance.  If  the  artist  had  so  arranged  that 
the  tree  which  is  immediately  behind  that  one 
in  the  foreground  had  been  a  wee  bit  more  to 
the  left,  the  balance  would  have  been  nicer. 
(2)  We  should  prefer  a  brown  or  warm-tinted 
mount,  and  we  think  that  the  trimming  you 
suggest  makes  the  whole  better. 

White  Heather. — A  very  nice  photograph 
of  sunset  clouds,  but  little  more,  because  the 
landscape  is  so  very  dark  that  it  has  hardly 
anything  to  do  with  the  picture.  Do  not  use 
a  stock  mount,  and  trim  down  to  about  2J 
inches  by  4. 

Red  Indian. — This  is  very  pretty  so  far  as 
lighting  goes,  but  the  balance  is  not  good, 
because  the  heavy  bullock  on  the  right  side 
has  nothing  to  outweigh  it  on  the  left.  The 
distant  trees  and  the  church  are  delightful, 
and  you  have  toned  to  a  good  colour  and 
trimmed  excellently.  We  do  not  think  it  is 
worth  bothering  about  the  bullock’s  horns, 
because  although  pretty,  your  photograph  is 
not  by  any  means  great. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Aitch  Kay. 
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Chromatic. — Here  is  an  attempt  at  genre 
study  which  we  regret  we  have  to  condemn 
from  many  standpoints.  First  of  all  the  sur¬ 
roundings  are  too  plain  and  stiff  to  make  a 
picture,  and  the  artist  should  therefore  have 
devoted  more  attention  to  the  figures,  and 
made  them  cover  the  whole  of  the  plate, 
instead  of  being  subsidiary  as  they  are  at 
present.  Then,  technically  speaking,  the 
artist  went  wrong,  giving  a  fairly  correct 
exposure,  but  apparently  over-developing  until 


the  negative  was  so  thick  that  only  the  darkest 
portions  of  it  will  print.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  these  factors  against  success  should  be 
present,  because,  although  the  idea  is  hack¬ 
neyed,  the  boys  are  extremely  natural,  and 
something  nice  should  have  been  produced. 
The  only  way  to  make  anything  at  all  success¬ 
ful  out  of  the  present  print  is  to  trim  it  con¬ 
siderably.  Cover  up  half  an  inch  or  more  of 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  reproduction,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  left,  and  things  are 
brought  down  to  a  focus. 

May  Queen. — You  must  pay  a  little  more 
attention  to  technique  ;  so  far  as  exposing  goes 
quite  correct,  but  you  seem  to  have  messed 
the  negative  about  a  good  deal,  and  put  your 
thumbs  on  it,  with  resulting  spots  of  course. 
In  a  view  of  this  sort  where  no  pretence  can 
be  made  to  picture-making,  absolute  clearness 
is  essential,  and  consequently  a  person  whose 
technique  is  weak  naturally  falls. 

Enthusiast. — The  tone  is  not  nice  and  the 
whole  is  too  bitty  through  too  short  an 
exposure.  You  selected,  however,  a  very  nice 
spot.  A  hand  camera  does  not  give  you  much 
scope,  however,  in  a  country  lane,  and  we 
should  advise  you  to  go  in  for  a  stand  one,  or 
at  all  events  a  hand  camera  which  will  focus. 
Trim  a  good  half-inch  off  the  left  of  your 
picture. 

Neslington. — Mostly  a  matter  of  lighting, 
and  in  your  case  you  did  not  hold  the  camera 
steady,  and  were  much  too  near  the  vessel. 
We  do  not  quite  know  how  to  tell  you  to  go 
right  away  and  make  a  picture.  All  you  can 
do  is  to  study  the  reproductions  in  this  journal, 
and  while  not  plagiarising,  try  to  produce 
things  on  rather  similar  lines. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Chromatic. 


Tired  Tim. — Not  really  bad,  but  the  girl  is 
just  a  wee  bit  stiff,  and  you  have  over-exposed 
and  consequently  produced  a  very  flat  photo¬ 
graph.  Something  was  wanted,  too,  in  the 
bottom  right-hand  corner.  You  should  have 
asked  the  girl  to  take  her  cap  off  and  fling  it 
down  to  cover  the  unoccupied  space. 

Novice  No.  2 — This  does  not  quite  hit  it ; 
the  idea  is  all  right,  but  the  group  of  sheep 
towards  the  right  is  too  near  the  edge,  while 
the  left-hand  side  is  almost  unoccupied.  There 
seems  to  be  a  deal  of  top  as  well,  and  when 
half  an  inch  is  cut  off  a  better  result  accrues. 
The  whole  is  flat,  however,  we  fancy  through 
over-exposure. 

B.  Farley. — A  very  good  photograph  of 
the  monument  so  far  as  exposure  goes,  while 
the  lighting  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  The 
whole  has,  however,  a  tendency  to  topple 
over.  Is  it  the  fault  of  the  grave,  or  did  you 
not  have  the  swing  back  quite  plumb  ? 

Newark. — We  do  not  think  we  ever  saw 
such  a  stiff  picture  as  this.  The  artist  had 
two  nice  little  models,  and  a  good  pictorial 
spot,  but  unfortunately  he  made  several  mis¬ 
takes,  taking  the  picture  the  wrong  way  up  on 
the  plate  for  one  thing,  and  then  not  seeing 
that  his  models  were  correctly  posed,  or  at  all 


events  that  they  did  not  almost  exactly  repeat 
one  another,  reversed  as  it  were.  The  boy 
should  have  been  handing  the  flowers  to  the 
girl  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  both  the 
youngsters  would  have  looked  a  great  deal 
better  if  their  coats  had  been  removed.  The 
whole  composition  points  to  the  upright  style 
of  thing. 

Neophyte. — Very  nice  indeed,  well  trimmed 
and  you  have  used  an  extremely  suitable 
colour.  We  cannot  tell  you  how  to  improve 
this,  because  for  what  it  is,  it  is  most  satis¬ 
factory. 

Erin. — This  would  be  very  good  indeed  if 
the  clouds  could  be  printed  in  somewhat 
lighter.  At  present  they  look  a  great  deal  too 
heavy.  The  ensemble  also  gains  when  half 
an  inch  is  trimmed  off  the  sky,  and  half  an 
inch  off  the  foreground.  For  an  instantaneous 
picture,  it  is  very  nice  in  spite  of  its  faults, 
however,  but  we  think  you  are  wrong  when 
you  say  you  gave  it  one-forty-fifth,  we  do  not 
think  the  waves  would  have  had  quite  so  much 
chance  to  move  in  that  time. 

Submitted  for  criticism  by  Newark. 
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F.H.C. — We  do  not  like  the  nasty  shiny 
print,  and  you  have  toned  to  a  disagreeable 
green  which  is  worrisome.  The  composition 
is  not  bad,  and  the  technique,  so  far  as  the 
negative  taking  goes,  perfect,  and  printed  on 
proper  paper  we  have  no  doubt  this  would  be 
a  very  delightful  photograph. 

Helena. — This  is  very  delightful,  and  it  is 
only  to  be  regretted  that  the  artist  has  had  to 
trim  off  a  little  bit  of  the  girl.  These  weirdly 
cutabout  pictures  do  not  appeal  to  us  except 
under  very  exceptional  circumstances,  and 
here  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  for  slicing 


away  the  girl’s  left  elbow.  A  curious  thing  in 
connection  with  this  little  photograph  is  that 
the  young  lady  who  has  taken  it  is  only  gj 
years  of  age.  If  she  can  produce  pictures  like 
this  now,  what  will  she  turn  out  when  she  is 
twenty  ? 

The  Pet  Lamb. — A  nice  spot,  but  the 
tourist  and  the  lady  with  the  perambulator 
are  too  apparently  standing  for  their  photo¬ 
graphs.  Something  was  certainly  wanted  to 
break  up  the  road,  and  the  young  man  would 
have  done  had  he  been  reading,  but  he  and 
the  lady  between  them,  by  staring  so,  com¬ 
pletely  ruin  the  ensemble. 

V.  E.  Reid. — Nicely  trimmed  and  not  badly 
taken,  but  the  lighting  was  somewhat  flat. 
Photographed  from  exactly  this  position  on  a 
day  when  some  fleecy  clouds  were  about  a 
nice  thing  might  be  obtained  here.  You  could 
make  the  present  print  better  by  enlarging  it, 
and  putting  clouds  in. 

Pitter. — We  do  not  think  that  the  top  part 
would  be  improved  by  local  intensification, 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  the  bottom  portion 
which  requires  reducing.  If  this  could  be 
managed  you  would  have  a  nice  architectural 
photograph  with  considerable  claims  to  the 
pictorial.  The  technique  is  reasonably  good 
barring  the  over-development. 


Cadboro.  —  This  hop-picking  picture  is 
spoilt  by  the  out-of-focus  foreground.  You 
should  have  selected  a  position  where  you 
were  quite  clear  from  leaves,  etc.  Clouds  are 
a  necessity  to  make  a  picture. 

Kudos. — Very  crisp  and  clear,  but  the  com¬ 
position  is  too  mixed,  there  being  too  much 
“  interest.”  The  technique  is  capital,  and  it 
is  only  to  be  regretted  that  you  did  not  pay 
more  attention  to  composition. 

Dipper. — Rather  a  pretty  cottage,  but  the 
wall  foreground  ruins  much  of  the  effect,  and 
you  have  slightly  over-exposed  either  your 
negative  or  the  printing  paper,  we  can  hardly 
say  which.  You  have  made  the  most,  we 
should  say,  of  a  rather  awkward  subject. 

T.  Hunter. — Very  charming,  both  in  the 
matter  of  lighting  and  subject.  Do  not  use  a 
stock  mount,  however.  Stock  mounts  are 
most  unsatisfactory. 

S.D.M.: — We  are  glad  to  see  that  S.D.M. 
tries  still-life  studies,  but  we  must  point  out 
that  the  present  will  not  do.  It  is  horribly 
stiff,  the  flowers  are  stiff,  the  flower  vase  is 
stiff,  the  mug  is  only  relieved  from  being  so 
by  the  handle,  while  a  severe  straight  line 
divides  the  background  from  the  foreground, 
and  a  daffodil  stalk  like  a  pine  stem  makes 
itself  badly  felt  between  the  two  ornaments. 
Something  more  graceful  should  have  been 
attempted,  or  else,  if  the  severe  straight  style 
of  thing  was  intended,  the  print  should  have 
been  trimmed  so  as  to  form  a  long  upright. 


HR 


The  technique,  so  far  as  the  exposure  goes,  is 
all  correct,  but  we  must  point  out  that  when 
taking  flowers  of  this  character,  an  isochro- 
matic  screen  is  an  absolute  necessity,  or  else 
colour  correctness  is  sure  to  be  absent. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Helena. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  S.D.M. 
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Jean  Val  Jean. — You  have  only  sent  one 
coupon,  which  you  must  not  do  again  when 
you  submit  two  prints  for  criticism.  Both 
your  pictures  are  very  badly  over-exposed, 
but  the  tree  scene  is  the  smaller  sinner  in  this 
respect.  If  you  had  taken  this  especial 
photograph  the  other  way  up  on  the  plate  and 
not  included  so  much  on  each  side,  you  would 
have  had  rather  a  nice  thing.  We  very  much 
doubt  if  you  can  improve  the  present  negative. 
Your  best  plan  will  be  to  begin  all  over  age  i, 
giving  a  half  to  a  second  on  a  reasonab  * 
bright  day  with  //3 2. 

M.  S.  L, — Very  nice  indeed  and  very  sug¬ 
gestive  of  night.  We  like  it  better  when 
trimmed  a  little,  however.  Half  an  inch  off 
the  sky  and  half  an  inch  off  the  bottom.  The 
carbon  is  most  suitable.  The  print  certainly 
does  appear  to  have  been  touched  up,  but  the 
effect  is  really  due  to  the  sparkle  of  the  light 
on  the  water,  we  should  say,  and  is  conse¬ 
quently  quite  natural.  There  must  have  been 
some  defect  in  the  mounting  paper  to  cause 
the  shininess  you  complain  about.  We  do 
not  think  it  could  arise  from  any  other  cause. 
Do  you  gelatinize  your  own  carbon  mounts  ? 
If  so,  your  solution  is  too  strong. 

Alice. — Slightly  over-exposed,  otherwise 
very  charming.  The  lady  should  have  sat  a 
little  bit  further  away  from  the  bushes  in 
order  to  throw  them  more  out  of  focus,  and 
consequently  make  them  less  distracting. 

W.  W.  P. — Very  nicely  lighted  and  very 
soft  indeed,  in  fact  we  do  not  think  it  could  be 
better.  There  is  too  much  foreground,  how¬ 
ever.  Cut  half  an  inch  off  and  sacrifice 
also  half  an  inch  of  sky. 

Florizel. — With  just  a  wee  bit  more  fore¬ 
ground  you  would  have  secured  a  delightful 
picture.  The  lighting  is  nice,  technique 
clean,  and  the  whole  ensemble  very  pleasing. 

Bob  Major. — Very  curious  effect,  but 
rather  too  hard  to  be  pictorial.  Still,  the 
photograph  is  not  by  any  means  bad,  and  it 
would  look  extremely  well  in  sepia  carbon. 
The  gray  paper  is  a  wee  bit  too  cold. 

Debutant. — Rather  nice,  and  eminently 
suggestive  of  evening  shadows.  A  wee  bit 
stronger  cloud  effect  was  required  to  make  a 
perfect  picture.  The  subject  is  somewhat 
hackneyed.  We  have  seen  many  boats  leaving 
this  harbour  in  almost  similar  styles. 

Nemo. — Under-exposed  and  very  small.  A 
flower  study  picture  should  be  much  bigger 
than  this,  and  it  is  essential  that  the  lighting 
should  be  striking. 

Venus. — Too  stiff  a  subject,  and  you  have 
made  the  whole  too  harsh  by  apparently 
over-developing,  and  using  a  printing  process 
unsuited  to  a  strong  negative.  The  subject  is 
also  not  pictorial. 

Hecate. — This  is  rather  nice,  you  had  an 
extremely  pretty  place,  but  you  have  either 
slightly  over-exposed  or  taken  the  photograph 
on  a  day  when  the  lighting  was  too  all  round, 
as  it  were.  Glad  to  see  that  you  print  in 
clouds  and  use  Matt  P.O.P. 


Festina  Lente. — This” is  a  nice  spot,  but 
you  have  slightly  under-exposed,  and  conse¬ 
quently  got  a  hard  negative,  and  you  made 
matters  worse  by  selecting  an  unsuitable 
printing  process.  For  a  soft  picture  nothing 
can  be  better  than  Velox.  For  a  hard  one 
nothing  worse 

Boz. — Delightfully  lighted,  but  too  fuzzy, 
and  if  you  had  devoted  your  attention  more  to 
the  left-hand  portion  of  the  picture,  including 
the  railings  on  the  right,  you  would  have  got 
a  better  result.  It  is  worth  trying  again. 
Endeavour  to  make  the  composition  a  longish 
upright  one. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED 
DURING  THE  MONTH 

We  undertake  the  registration  ot  photographs  at 
Stationers'  Hall.  The  fee  is  is.  6d.  for  each  registra¬ 
tion.  Two  copies  of  each  photograph  should  be  sent 
unmounted ,  and  packed  flat  between  cardboard.  We 
reserve  the  right  to  reproduce,  in  miniature ,  any  photo¬ 
graphs  sent  to  us  for  registration  This  should  prove  an 
excellent  means  of  introducing  the  work  of  enterprising 
photographers  to  the  photographic  print  sellers.  All 
letters  in  connection  with  registration  should  be  sent  to 
our  London  Office,  Amen  Corner,  E.C.,  and  any 
requiring  reply  should  have  a  stamp  enclosed. 

Photograph  of  the  interior  of  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
Walkley,  with  the  remains  of  the  late  Rev.  T.  Smith 
(vicar)  in  the  Chancel,  March  14th,  1901.  J.  G.  Hawks- 
worth,  Albion  Cottage,  251,  Walkley  Rd.,  Sheffield. 

Two  photographs  of  the  old  dungeon  steps  under  the 
Town  Hall,  Lewes,  up  which  the  Maryan  Martyrs  were 
led  to  execution.  B.  V.  Reeves,  159,  High  St.,  Lewes. 

One  photograph  of  the  unveiling  of  the  Martyrs’ 
Memorial  Obelisk  at  Lewes,  on  May  8th,  by  the  Countess 
of  Portsmouth.  B.  V.  Reeves,  159,  High.St.,  Lewes. 


Hnswers  to  (loiTesixmOents. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different 
subiedts  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is 
expedted  in  the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  be 
received  on  or  before  the  3rd  of  each  month,  and  the 
earlier  the  better.  The  Editor  will  answer  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters  photographic  by 
post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be  enclosed; 
but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
Editorial  Coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue,  whether  the  reply  is  required 
by  post  or  in  the  magazine.— One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address:— The  Editor  of  The  Practical  and  Junior 
Photographer ,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

H.  H.  S.  C. — (1)  No.  (2)  Yes,  admirably. 

H.  E.  C. — To  use  an  ordinary  magic  lantern  for 
enlarging  quarter-plate  negatives,  make  a  carrier  out  of 
cardboard  to  hold  a  quarter-plate.  Project  this  upon  a 
screen  in  a  dark-room,  and  having  focussed,  cap  the  lens 
or  turn  the  light  out  and  fasten  bromide  paper  to  the 
screen.  Then  turn  on  the  light,  give  the  necessary 
exposure,  taking  care  that  no  stray  light  reaches  the 
sensitive  paper.  Stops  for  the  lens  can  be  made  out  of 
cardboard. 

Alnwick.- -The  mottling  is  due  to  not  rocking  the 
dish  during  development. 

A.  E.  Lane  writes  a  long  rigmarole  with  reference  to 
the  “  Girl  combing  her  Hair  ”  competition,  and  queries 
whether  the  picture  to  which  the  prize  is  awarded  was 
worth  one.  He  is  also  dissatisfied  with  our  system  of 
arranging  these  competitions,  and  with  a  good  many 
other  details  in  the  management  of  The  Practical  and 
Junior  Photographer.  We  can  only  say  to  Mr.  Lane  that 
we  have  been  in  this  business  for  more  than  ten  years, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  we  could  convince  him  if  he  came 
and  had  a  quiet  talk  to  us,  that  our  methods  are  as  good 
and  practical  as  they  can  be  for  the  purpose. 

S.  D.  Stevens  enquires  if  there  are  any  vacancies  in 
the  Postal  Club  at  present.  There  are  not,  and  we  have 
two  or  three  waiting  for  the  first  vacancies. 
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